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America (Eng. Dept., St. Univ. Coll. 
ວາ H.Y. 14063), (2) 2:1, Sp. 


Journal of English and Germanic 
ຈ (107 Eng. Bldg., Univ. of 

Urbana, I 61801), (3) "68:4, Oct. 
1369: 69:1, Jan. 1970. 


Journal of English as a Second Lan- 

uage (Sch. of Continuing Educ., 
Ñ. . Univ, 1 Washington Sq. N., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10003), (4) 2:2, 1967. 


Jewish Quarterly (Jewish Lit. Pub., 
68 Worcester Crescent, London N W. 
7, England), (6&7) 16:4, Win. 1968, 


Journal of General Education (Pa. 
State Univ. Press, Univ. Pk., Pa. 
16802), (6) 20:3, Oct. 1968; 4, Jan. 
1969; 21:2, July 1969; 3, Oct. 1969. 


Journal of the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Society (Il. State Hist. Lib., Cen- 
tennial pido, Seringfield, IH 62706), 
y ) 55:2, Sum. 1962; 56:1, Sp. 1963; 

Aut. າຽ: 57:1, Sp. 1964; (9) 3, 
re 1964; 4, Win. 1964; 59:3, Aut. 
1966; 4, Win. 1966; 61: 3, Aut. 1968. 


Journc!l of Modern iene (109 
N. Pk. Mall, Temple Univ. Philo- 
deiphia, Pa. “19122), (6) 1:1, 1970, 


Journal of Negro History (1538 9th 
St, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20001), 
(9) 53.4, Oct. 1968. 


Journc! of Religion (Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 5720 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 
ll. 60637), (7) 40:4, Oct. 1960; 44:4, 
Oct. 1964; 46:2, ‘Apr. 1966; 49:4, 
Oct. 1969. 


Journal of the Rutgers University 
Library (Rutgers Univ., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 08903), (1&2) 31:2, June 
1968; (2) 32:1, Dec. 1968; 2, June 
1969; 33:1, Dec, 1969. 
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Kipling Journal (18 Northumber- 
land Ave., Londen W.C.2, England), 
(3) 37:174, June 1970; (7) 175, 
Sept. 1970; (9) 37:176, Dec. 1970. 


Kenyon Review {Kenyon Coll., Gam- 
bier, Qh. 43022), (8) 32:1, 1970, 


Literature ae Psychology (Eng. 
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Dept, Fairleigh Dickinson Univ., 
Teaneck, N.J. 07666), (5) 19: 3&4, 
0 20:1, 1970; 2, 1370; (6) 3, 


Louisiana Studies (La. Studies Inst., 
Northwestern St. Coll., Natchitoches, 
La. 71457), (1) 8:3, Fall 1969; (3) 
4, Win. 1969; (7) 9:2, Sum, 1970. 


Lock Haven Review (St. Teachers 
eo ee Haven, Pa. 177453, (2) 
# r 


Literary Half-Yearly (Dept. cf Post- 
Grad. Study in Eng., Univ. of My- 
any ໃ India), (3: 9:2, 1968; 
10:1, Jan. 1969; 2, July 1969; (4) 
9:2, 1968; (5) 9:2, 1968; 10:1, 1969, 


Library, Sth Ser. (Eng. Dept., Univ, 
of Birmingham, Birmingham BI5 
2TT, England), (2) 24:4, Dec. 1969; 
25:1, Mar, 1970; (7) 2, June 1970: 
3, Sept. 1970. 


Listener and BBC Television Review 
(BBC Pub. 33 Marylebone High St., 
London W.1, Enciand), (9) '85:2184, 
Feb. 4, 1971. 


Literaturna Misu: (Bulgarian Acad. 
of Sci., 4 Serdika St., Sofia, Bulgaria), 
(6) 14:3, 1970. 


London Magazine (30 Thurlow Pi. 
Landon $.W.7, England), (7) 10: 2 
May 1970; 3, “June I. 4&5, July- 
Aug. 1970; 7, Oct. 1970 


Lugano Review (Vic Maraini 17, A- 
Lugano, Switzeriand), (2) 1 .1965; 
2, 1965; 3-4, 1965; 5-6, 1966; (5) 
1:3-4, 1965, 
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Medium Aevum {Magdalene Coll. 
Cambridge, England), (3) 37:1, 1968; 
2, 1968; 3, 1968; (5) 38:3, 1969. 


Malahat Review (Univ. of Victoria, 
Victoria, 8.C., Canada}, ( l) No. 7, 
July 1968; 8, Oct. . 
1969; 11, “July 1969; 12, Oct. "1969: 
(3) 13, Jan, 1970; 14, Apr. 1970; 
15, July 1970. 


Manuscripta (3655 W. Pine Blvc., St. 
vis Mo, 63108), (1) 12:2, July 


Markham Review (Horrmann Lib., 
Wagner Coll, Staten Island, N.Y. 
10301}, (4) 2:2, Feb. 1970; 3, May 
1970; (5) 3, May 1970. 

Modern Drama (Eng. Dept. Ks. 
Univ., Lawrence, Ks. 66045), (5&6) 
12:4, Feb, 1973; 13:1, May 1970; 2, 
Sept. coe {9} 13:3, Dec. 1979; 4, 


Feb. 197 

Meanjin ne (Univ. of Mel- 
eurne, Parkville, Victcria 3052, 
Australia), (1&2) 29:1, Aut. 1969; 
we 2, 1970; eno 3; ‘1970: (1D) 3 


970: 4, Sum. 


Menckeniana ie Pratt Free Lib., 
Baltimore, Md. 21200), (10) No. 35, 
Sp. 1970. 

ria Fiction Studies (108 Univ. 
Hall, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, In. 
47907), (2) 15:4, 1969/70. 


Midstream (515 Park Ave, NY. 
N.Y. 10022}, (6) 16:2, Feb. 1970; 
oh a une-July 1970; 7 Aug.-Sept. 


Mill Newsletter (Eng. Dept, Vic- 
toria Coll, Univ. of Toronto, Tor- 
onto 181, Ont., Canada), (1) 2:2, Sp. 
1967; 3:1, Fall 1867; 4:3, Fall 1968; 
2, Sp. 1969; 5:1, Fall 1969; (8) 2, 
Sp. 1970. 


Milton Newsletter (Eng. Dept., Oh. 
Univ., Athens, Oh, 45701), (8) 3:3, 
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Oct. 1969; 4, Dec. 1969. 

Milton Quorterly (Rormeriy Milton 
Newsletter) (Eng. Dept, Oh. Univ., 
ວາ ດາ. 45701), (8) 4:], Mar. 


Minnesota Review (New Rivers Press, 
Box 578, Cathedral Sta., N.Y., N.Y. 
10025}, (7) 9:1, 1969. 


Modern Language Journal (Univ. of 
Wi, Milwaukee, Wi. 53200), (9) 
52:7, Nov. 1968; 53:2, Feb. 1969. 


Modern Language ear ile (Par- 
rington Hall, Univ. of Wa., Seattle, 
Wa. 98105), (1) 29:3, Sept. 1968; 
4, Dec. 1968; 30:1, Mar. 1969; 2, 
June 1969, 


Modern Language Review (Shake- 
speare Inst. Univ. of ປບ, 
Birmingham 15, England), (1) 64: 
Jan. 1969; (4) 65:2, Apr. 1970; y 
July 1970. 


Modern Philology (Univ. of Chicago, 
1050 E. 59th St., Chicago, ll. 60637), 
(6) 67:4, May 1970; 68:1, Aug. 
1970; (9) 2, Nov. 1970; 3, Feb. 1971. 
Midwest Quarterly (Ks. State Coll, 
Pittsburg, Ks. 66762}, (3) 11:2, Win. 
1970; 3, Sp. 1970; 4, Sum. 1970; 
(9) 14:1, Oct. 1969; 12:1, Oct. 1970. 


Michigan Quarterly Review (Univ. of 


Mi., 3032 Rackham Bldg., Ann Arbor, 
Mi. 48104), (3) 9:1, Win. 1970: (7) 
8:4, Aut. 1969; 9:1, Win. 1970; 2, 
Sp. 1970; 3, Sum, 1970; 4, Aut. 
1970; (9) 7:3, Sum. 1968; 4, Aut. 
1968. 

Massachusetts Studies in English 
Eng. Dept., Bartlett Hall, Univ. of 


Ma., Amherst, Ma, 01002), (7) 2:3, 
Sp. 1970. 
Moderna Sprak (Mod. Lang. Teacher's 
Assoc. of Sweden, Fru Majken Korlen, 
Box 41, Saltsjo-Duvnas, Sweden), 
(2) 62:4, 1968; 63:1, 1969; 3, 1969; 
, 1969. 

Mark Twain Journal (Kirkwood, Mo. 
63122), (3) 15:2, Sum. 1970. 


Musical Quarterly (G. senma 609 
5th Ave, N.Y., N.Y. 10017), (1) 
55:2, Apr, 1969; 3, jig 1969; 4, 
Oct. 1969. 
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Notes and Queries (Oxford Univ. 
Press, Ely House, Dover St., London 
W.1, England), (1) 17:5, May 1970; 
(2) 6, June 1970; (3) 7. July 1976: 
(á) 8, Aug. 1970; 9, Sept. 1970; 10, 


Oct. 1970; (7) 11, Nov. 1970; i8) 
12, Dec. 1970. 

Nuova Antologia eis se ata 
ministrazione, Via Mal 2, 
Roma, Italy), (5) 508: 2030. ຫມ 
1970. 

North American Review (Univ. of 
No. la., 1222 W. 27th St, Cedar 


ນ” la. 50677), (9) 2:3, July 1965; 


, May-June 1968; 7:], Sp. 1970. 
e (333 6th Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 
Joata); (5) 208:26, June 30, 1969; 


ane 25, 1969; (6) 18, May 
5, 1969. ເ. (150 E. 35th St, 
Y. N.Y. 10016), (2) 22:25, June 
30, 1970; 27, July 14, 1970; (6) 40, 


Oct. 20, 1970; (7) 47, Dec. 1, 1970. 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction (2319 
Humanities Bldg., Univ. of Ca., Los 
Angeles, Ca. 90024), (1) 22:1, June 
1967; 2, Sept. 1967; 3, Dec. 1967; 
(3) 1, June 1967. 


Neophilologus (Engels Seminarium, 
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Herengracht 330, Amsterdam-C, 
Netherlands), (3) 52: 3, July 1968; 4, 
Oct. 1968; 53:1, Jan. 1969; 2, Apr. 
1969; 3, July 1969, 


New England Quarterly 0 
Brunswick, Me. 04011), (1) 
; 1969; 4, Dec. 1969; (5) 
43:1, Mar. 1970; 2, June 1970; (9) 
3, Sept. 1970. 


New Republic (1244 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036), (4) 157: 25, 
Dec. 15, 1967; 158:7, Feb. 17, 19 

(6) 8, Feb. 24, 1968; 9, Mar. E 
1968; 10, Mor. 9, 1968; 15, Apr. 
13, 1968. 


Newberry Library Bulletin (60 W. 


Walton St., Chicago, ໄໄ, ແ0610), (6) 
5:6, Dec. 1960; 7, Apr. 1961; 8, July 
1961; 9, Dec. 1961; 10, June 1962; 


Nov. 1962: 2, Ápr. 1963; 3, 
Nov. ` 1963; 4, Mar. 1964; 5, May 
1965; 6, Dec. 1965: 7, Sept. 1966. 


New Literory History (Wilson Hall, 


Univ. of Va., harlottesville, Va. 
22903), ນ, ]:], Oct. 1969; 2, 
Win. 1970. 

Nationa! Library of Wales Journal 


(Aberystwyth, Cards, Wales}, (8) 
16:2, Win. 1969; 3, Sum. 1970; (9) 
4, Win. 1970. 


New Mexico Quarterly (Univ. of N.M., 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87106), (6) 38: 4, 
& 39:1, Win.-Sp. 1969 (final issue). 


Notes on Mississippi Writers (Eng. 
Dept., Univ. of 5. Ms. Box 433, 
Southern Sta, Hattiesburg, Ms. 
39401), (1&2) 3:1, Sp. 1970. 


Neueren Sprachen (600 Frankfurt am 
Main, Hochstr. 31, Germany), (6) 
19:6, June 1970; 7, July 1970; 8, 
Aug. 1970; 9, Sept. 1970; 10, ‘Oct. 
1970; 11, Nov. 1970; (9) 12, Dec. 
1970; 20:1, Jan. 1971; 2. Feb. 1971; 
3, Mar. 1971, 


New Statesman (Great Turnstile Rd., 
London WCIV 7), England), (7) 


, 4 : 
Sept. 4, 11, 1970; Oct. 9, 16, 30, 
1970; Nov. 13, 27, ເ 

Nieuw Vlaams Tijdschrift (Leevwerik- 
straat 14, B-2000 Antwerp, Bel- 
gium}, (3) “23: 1, Jon, 1970; (7) 22:8, 
Oct. 1969; (9) 23: 5, May-June 1970. 


Northwest Review (Univ. of Or, 
Eugene, Or. 97403}, (5) 16:3, Sum. 
1970; (6) 11:1, Fall 1970. 
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Overland (CPO Box 98A, Melbourne 

3001, Australia), (3) No, 44, Win. 

1970; (10) No. 45, Aut. 1970. 
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Poet a Critic (210 Pearson Hall, 


la. St. Univ., Ames, la. 50010), (6) 
6:1, Fall 1970. 


Past & Present Sa are oe Coll., 
Oxford, England), (4) ໄ ] 8, Nov. 
1960; 19, Apr. 20 ioe. 1961; 
38, Dec. 1967; 44, Aug. 1969, 


Papers of the Bibliographical Soci- 
ety of America (Eng. 8109. 110, 
Univ. of Tx., Austin, Tx. 78712), (2) 
63:3, 3rd Ot. 1969; (3) 63:4, 4th 
Ot. 1969; 64:1, Ist Qt. 1970; .9) 
64:2, 2nd Qt. 1970; 3, 3rd Qt. 1970. 
Phylon: The Atlanta University Re- 
view of Race ond Cu'ture oe 
Univ., Atlanta, Ga, 30214), (7) 31:3 
Fall 1970; (8) 4, Win. 1970. 
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Papers on Language and Literature 
(S. H. Univ., Edwardsville, H. 62025), 
(3) 6:1, Win. 1970; 2, Sp. 1970; (6) 
3, Sum, 1970; (9) ‘4, Fall 1970; “TH, 
Win. 1971. 

ວາ (62 Sth Ave, N.Y, NY. 
sone (1) 85:1, Jon. “1970; 2, Mar. 
1970; 3, May 1970; (5) 5, Oct. 1970. 


Poetry Aashalic {South Head Press, 
350 Lyons Rd., Five Dock, Sydney, 
NSW 2046, Australia), (1) 12, Oct. 
1966; 13, Dec. ໄ 966; 31, Dec. 1969; 
32, Feb. 1970: (3) 12, Oct. 1966; 20, 
Feb. 1968; 2], Apr. 1968; 30, Oct. 
1969; 32, Feb. 1970; (8) 35, Aug. 
1970: (10) 38, 1971. 


Poetry (1228 HM. Dearborn Pkwy. 
Chicago, ດ 60610), (1) tees Nov. 
1969; (4 13:2, Nov. 1968; 3, Dec. 
1968: (5 6, Mar. 1969; 114:3, June 
7 4, July 1969; 5, Aug. 1959; 
(6) 4, July 1969: 5, Aug. 1969. 

Philologica Pragensia (Ceskoslovenska 
Akademie ved, Uslav Jazyku a Lit- 


eratur, Liliova 13, Prague 1-Stre 
Mesto, Czechoslovakia), (4) 13:1, 
1970; (9) 3, 1970. 


Aer ti “Querer (Univ. of la., 
lowa Ci la. 52240), (7) 46:1, Jan. 
1967; (9 '2, Apr. 1967, 


Partisan Review LATAN Univ., New 
ae wee, NJ. ເນ; (5) 36:3, 

989; 1970; 2, 1970; (4) 36:3, 
1969; ກ lant "970, 


Private Library. 2nd Ser., (37 Lom- 

bardy Dr., Berkhcmsted, Herts., Eng- 

land), (5) 2:1, Sp. 1969; 2, Sum. 

1969; 3, Aut, ພ 4, Win. 1969; 

3:1, Sp. 1970; 2, Sum. 1970; (9) 3, 

ເ. 1320) ios” 3:1, Sp. 1970; 4, 
in. 


ຊກ (201 Andrews Hall, 
Univ. of Nb., fae Nb. 68508}, 
, Sum. 1969; Win. 1969 / 
70; ເ 44:1, Sp. າ 970; າ 43:3, 
Fall 1969; 4, ‘Win. 1969/70 


Political Science Quarterly (Acad. of 
Pol. Sci., ໃ Halil, 
Columbia Univ. W.Y. NLY. 10027), 
(4) 81:4, Dec, 1966; 84:3, Sept. 1969. 


Psychoanalytic ເ. (150 W. 13th 
St., Ae 011), (4) 56:2, 
1966; 3. 1969; (5) A 1969-70. 


s: Qa 
Quarterly Journal of Speech (Com- 
munic. and Theatre Dept., Univ of 
Co., Boulder, Co, 80302), (2) 54:3, 
Oct. 1968; 4, Dec. 1968; 55:1, Feb. 
1969: 2, Apr. 1969; 4, Dec. 1969; 
56:1, Feb. 1970, 


Queen's Quarterly (Queen's Univ., 

Kingston, Ont, Canada), (6) 77:2, 

Sum. 1970; 3, “Aut. 1970. 

Quarterly Review (50 Albermarle St., 

onan W.1, Eng and), (7) 304: i 
1966; 3, July 1966; 4, Oct. 

1966; 305:2, Apr. 1967; 4, Oct. 
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Ramparts Magazine ມັບ Ark, 
2054 Univ. Ave. Berkeley, Co. 
94704), (6) 7:12, May 1969; 8:2, 
5 0: 1969; 4, Oct. 1969; 9:5, Nov. 


Re: Arts and Letters (Sch. of Lib- 
eral Arts, Stephen F. Austin State 
Pnv Nacogdoches, ເ 75961), (4) 

, Sp. 1968: 2:1, Sp. 1969; 3:1, 
Fait 1969; (5) 2:1 , Sp. 1969; (7) 3:2, 
Sp. 1970, 
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Restoration and 18th-Century Theatre 
Research (Loyola Univ. 6525 Sheri- 
ວ Rd., Chicago, H. 50626), (2) 
, May 1979, 

See Papers (402 Allen Bidg., 
Duke Univ., Durham, N.C, 27706), 
(1), 1969. 

Review of English Studies (Cicren- 
don Press, Oxford, England), (10) 
20:77, Feb. 1969; 78, May ; 
79, Aug. 1969; 80, Nov. 1969; 81, 
Feb. 1 970. 


Revue d'histoire littercire de ໄລ 
France (18 Rue de l’Abbe-de-l’Epee, 
75-Paris Se, France), (7) No. 3-4, 
May-Aug. 1969. 

Revista de Occidente (Barbara de 
Braganza a Madrid 4, Spain), (6) 
8:89, Aug. 1970. 


Romance nate (Rom. Lang. Dept., 
Univ. of N.C, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
27514), (6) 7:2. Sp. 1966; 8:1, Aut. 
1966; 9:2, Sp. 1968; (0:1, Aut. 
1968; 2, Sp. 1969; 11: 1, Aut. 1969; 
2, Win. 1969; (7) 3, Sp. 1970; (9) 
12:1, Aut. 1970. 


Research Opportunities in Renais- 
sance Drama (2040 Sheridan Rd., 
Evanston, Il. 60201), (7) 12, ໄ 969. 


Riverside Quarterly (Univ. of Sask., 
Box 40, Univ. Sta, Regina, Sask., 
Canada), (10) 4, June 1970, 


Romanic Review (518 Philosophy 
Hall, Columbia Univ. N.Y. 
10027), (10) 50:2, Apr. 1959; 51:4, 
Dec. 1960; 58:3, Oct. 


mG os 

Salmagundi (Skidmore Coll, Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y. 12866), (10) Ho, 
9, Sp. 1969. 

South Atlantic Quarterly (Box 6697, 
Coll. Sta, Durham, N.C. 2778), 
(485) 68:1, Win. 1969; 
1969; 3, Sum. 1969; 4, Aut. 1969. 
Saturday ee Jap າມ Av? 
N.Ya N.Y. 10017), (9) 54:11, Mar. 


13, 1971; 12, Mor. 20, 971 (10) 
52: 2, Jon. 11, 1969; ‘3, Jan. 18, 
1969; 4, Jan. 25, 1969: 4:10, Mor 


6, 1971; 13, Mar. 27, 1971; 14, Apr. 


3, 1971; 15, Apr. 10, 1971, 


Studies in Black Literature (Mary 
Washington Coll, Fredericksburg, 
Va. 22401), (4&5) i:l, Sp. 1970; 2, 
Sum. 1970. 


Studies in Burke and His Time 
(Alfred Univ. Alfred, N.Y. 14802), 
(4) 10:2, Win. 1969; 3, Sp. 1969; 


11:1, Fall 1969. 
Science and Society (30 E. 20th 5ໄ., 
Y., N.Y. 10003), (10) 32:2, Sp. 


1968 


South Carolina Review (Eng. Dep 
Furman Univ., Greenville, S.C. 296135. 
a < May 1970; (6) 3:1, Nov. 


າມີ Studies (Sch, of Scottish 
Studies, Univ. H Edinburgh, 27 
George Sq., Edinb urgh 8, Scotland, 
(2) 13:), as 2, 1969; (7) 14:1, 
1970; (10) 2, 1970. 

South Dakota ຫ (Eng. Dept. 
Box 111, Univ. Exch., Vermillion, S.D. 
57069), (7) 8:3, Aut. 1970. 


Slavonic and East European Review 
(Sch. of Slavonic & East European 
Studies, Univ. of London, Malet 5:., 
London W.C.1, England), (10) 42:- 
98, Dec. 1963; 43:100, Dec, 1964. 


Studies in English Literature, 1500- 
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1900 (Rice Univ., Box 1892, Hou- 
ston, Tx. 77001), (2) 10:1, Win. 
1970; (4) 10:2 Sp. 1970; (6) 3, 
Sum. 1970; (8) 4, Aut. 1970; 11:1, 
Win. 1971. 


Shakespeare Studies (Vanderbilt 
Univ., Sta. Box 1809, Nashville, 
(ມ 57 (4) 2, 1966; (8) 3, 1967; 


Southern Humanities 
burn Univ., Auburn, Al. 
: ] , Win. 1970; 2, Sp. 1970; 
Sum. 1970; (10) 4, Fall 1970. 


Shakespeare Survey (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, Bentley House, 200 Euston Rd., 


Review (Au- 
36830), (2) 
(4) 3, 


London N.W.1, England), (2) 19, 
1966, 
Studies in Romanticism (236 Bay 


State Rd., Boston, Ma. 02215), (4) 
9:1, Win. 1970; (6) 2, Sp. 1970; 3, 
Sum. 1970; (10) 9:4, Fall 970; 10:1, 
Win. 1971. 


Shakespeare Jahrbuch (Drucksache, 
Nachfolger, Postfach 48, Weimar, 
Germany), (6) 106, 1970. 


Studies in the Literary Imagination 
(Eng. Dept., Ga. St. Univ., Atlanta, 
Ga. '30303), (4) 3:2, Oct. 1970. 


Sinclair Lewis Newsletter (Eng. Dept., 
St. Cloud State Coll., St. Cloud, Mn. 
56301), (6) 1:1, Sp. 1969; 2:1, Sp. 
1970. 

Speech Monographs (Speech & Dram. 
Art Dept., Univ. of la„ lowa City, 
la. 52240), (3) 37:1, Mar. 1970; 2, 
June 1970; 3, Aug. 1970; (6) 37:1, 
Mar. 1970. 


Studia Neophilologica (Sysslomans- 
atan 18, S-752 23 Uppsala, Sweden), 
(2) 41:1, 2. 2, 1969; (6) 42:1, 
1970; (10) 2, 1970. 


Satire . a (St. Univ. Coll., 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820), (4) 7:2, Sp. 
1970; (10) 8:1, Fall 1970. 


Studies in the Novel (N. Tx. St. 


Tx. 76203), (4) 2:1, Sp. 1970; (7) 
2, Sum. 1970; (8) 2:3, Fall 1970, 


Southern Quarterly (Eng. Dept., Univ. 
of S. Ms., Box 78, Southern Sta., 
Hattiesburg, Ms. 39401), (2) 7:4, 
July 1969; 8:1, Oct. 1969; 2, Jan. 
1970. 

Southern Review (Drawer D, Univ. 
Sta., Baton Rouge, La. 70803), (10) 
6:4, Oct. 1970; 7:1, Jan. 1971. 
Southern Review (Adelaide) (Eng. 
Dept., Univ. of Adelaide, Adelaide, 
Australia), (10) 4:1, 1970, 2, 1970. 
Southerly (Eng. Dept., Univ. of Syd- 
ney, Sydney, NSW, ‘Australia), (10) 
No. 1, 1970; 2, 1970. 


ກວ ເ (475 Riverside Dr., Room 


Y. N.Y. ມ (7) 10:2, 
Sp. 1969; 12:1, Sp. 1970. 
Shakespeare Quarterly (Box 9867, 


Chevy Chase, Md. 20015), (2) 20:3, 
Sum. 1969; 4, Aut. 1969; 21:1 , Win. 
1970; (6) oe Sp. 1970; (ອ) 5 Sum. 
1970; 4, Aut. 1970. 


Sewanee Review (Univ. of the South, 
Sewanee, Tn. 37375), (5) 68:3, July 
1960; 4, Oct. 1960; 72:1, Jan.-Mar. 
1964; 2, Apr.-June 1964; 3, July- 
Sept. 1964; 4, Oct.-Dec. 1964; 77:3, 
July-Sept. 1969; 78:1], Jan.-Mar. 
1970; 2, Apr.-June 1970; 3, July- 
Sept. 1970; 4, Aut. 1970; (9) 79:1, 
Win. 1971. 


Studia Romanica et Anglica (Enq. 
Dept., Zagreb Univ., 14 Trg. Mar- 


SSF 


SSL 


TA 


TCBS 


Thought 


Threshold 


TJS 


TN 


Topic 


Torre 
Trivium 


TS 


TSB 


TSE 


TSL 


TSLL 


Twainian 


UCQ 


UCR 


UDR 
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sala Tita, Zagreb, Yugoslavia), (6) 
No. 27- 28, July-Dec. 1969. 


Studies in Short Fiction (Newberry 
Coll., Newberry, S.C. 29108), (2) 6:4, 
Sum. 1969; (6) 5, Fall 1969; 7:1, 
Win. 1970; (9) 2, Sp. 1970; (10) 3 
Sum. 1970. 

Studies in Scottish Literature (Eng. 
ept., Univ. of S.C., Columbia, S.C. 
(9) 6:1, July 1963; 2, Oct. 
1968; “3, Jon. “1969; 7:182, “July / 
Oct. 1969; 3, Jan. 1970. 


¿ep 


Theatre Annual (Rom. Lang. Dept., 
St. Univ., Albany, N.Y. 12203), (10) 
24, 1968; 25, 1969. 


Transactions of the Cambridge 
Bibliographical Society (Univ. Lib., 
Cambridge, England), (7) 5:2, 1970. 
Thought (441 E. Fordham Rd., Bronx, 
N.Y. 10458), (2) 43:169, Sum. 1968; 
(5) 44:175, Win. 1969. 


Threshold (35 Deramore Pk., Bel- 
fast, 819 5JX, N. Ireland), (4) 22, 
Sum. 1969. 


Transactions of the Johnson Society 
(28 Cromwell's Meadow, Lichfield, 
Stafford, England), (8) Dec. 1970. 


Theatre Notebook (103 Ralph Ct., 
Queensway, London, W.2, England), 
(4) 24:3, Sp. 1970. 


Topic: A Journal of the Liberal Arts 
(Thompson Memorial Lib., Washing- 
ton & Jefferson Coll., Washington, 
Pa. 15301), (4) 9:17, ‘Sp. 1969; 18, 
Fall 1969; 10:19, Sp. 1970. 


La Torre (Univ. of Puerto Rico, Box 
1956, Rio Piedras, P.R. 90931), (6) 
17: 65, July-Sept. 1969, 


Trivium (St. David's Coll.. Lampeter, 
Cards., Wales), (2) 4, 1969; 5, 1970. 


Theatre Survey (1117 Cathedral / 
Learning, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15213), (6) 10:2, Nov. 


Thoreau Society Bulletin (St. Univ. 
Coll, Geneseo, N.Y. 14454), . 
110, Win. 1970; 111, Sp. 1970; 112, 
Sum. 1970; (7) 113, Fall 1970; (8) 
114, Win. 1971. 


Tulane Studies in English (Tulane 
Univ., New Orleans, La. 70118), (4) 
17, 1969; 18, 1970; (5) 18, 1970. 
Tennessee Studies in Literature 
(Ayres Hall 127, Univ. of Tn., Knox- 
ville, Tn. 37916), (10) 15, 1970. 


Texas Studies in sige ae and 
Language (Univ. Sta 7577, 
7 Tx. 78712), as) າ: 1, Sp. 


Twainian (Mark Twain Fes. 
tion, Perry, Mo. 634621, 
Nov.-Dec. 1968; 28:1, Jan.-Feb. 
1969; 2, Mar.-Apr. 19€9; 3, May- 
June 1969; 4, July-Aug. 1969; 5, 
Sept.-Oct. 1969; 6, Nov.-Dec. 1969; 
(6) 29:1, Jan.-Feb. 1970; 2, Mar.- 
Apr. 1970; 3, May-June 1970. 


—U— 
University College Quarterly (Bessey 


Hall, Mi. St. Univ., E. Lansing, Mi. 
48823), (4) 15:4, May 1970. 


University of Ceylon Review (Library, 
Univ. of Ceylon, Peradeniya, Ceylon), 
(4) 24:1&2, Apr. & Oct. 1966. 


University of Dayton Review (300 
Coll. Pk. Ave., Dayton, Oh. 45409), 
(4) 5:3, Win. 1968-1969; 6:1, Sum. 
1969; 2, Fall 1969; 2 Sp. 1970; 
(6) 5:3, Win. 1968-1962 


Founda- 
(2) 27:6, 
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UPortR 


URKC 


USC&J 


UTQ 


UWR 


Venture 


Ventures 


YN 


Yoyoges 


VP 


YQR 


5 


WCircle 


WCR 


Westerly 
WHR 


WMQ 


WN 


Word 


WSCL 


University of Portland Review (Univ, 
of Portland, Portland, Or. 97203), 
(á) 20:1, Sp. 1968; 2, Fall 1268; 
(9) 21:2, Fall 1969. 


University Review (Kansas City) 
(Univ. of Mo., 5100 Rockhill Rd., 
K.C., Mo. 64110), (4&5) 36:4, June 
1970; (7) 37:1, Oct. 1970. 


U.S. Catholic and Jubilee (221 W. 
Madison St. Chicago, tl. 60606), (7) 
34:14, June 1969; 20, Dec. 1969; 
36:2, Feb. 1971. 


University of Toronto Quarterly 
(Univ. of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, 
Ont., Canada), (2) 37:1, Oct. 1967; 
2, Jan. 1968; 3, Apr. 1968. 


University of Windsor Review (Eng. 
Dept., Univ, of 'Windsor, Windsor 11, 
Onti Canada), „(6) 3:2, Sp. 1968; 
4:1, Foll 1968; 2 2, Sp. 1969; 5:1, Fall 
1969; 2, Sp. 1970; 6:1, Fall 1970. 


Ene, | ae 
Venture (Univ. of Karachi, Karachi 
32, Pakistan}, ໄຈ້) 6:1, Dec, 1969. 


Ventures: A Magazine of the Yale 
Graduate School (Grad. Sch. Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Ct. ee 520), (6) 
9:2, Fal! 1969; 10:1, Sp. 


Victorian Newsletter 32: a 
Y. Univ, Weshington Sq., ta 
N.Y. 10003), (2) No. 37, Sp. 1970; 
(7) No. 38, Fall 1970. 

Vovages (Box 4862, Washington, 
D.C. 20008), (4&5) 3:1&2, Win, 
1970; 3&4, Sp. (970. 

Victorian Poetry (129 Armstrong 
Hall, W.V. Univ.. Morgantown, W.V. 
26506), (2) 8: l; Sp. 1970; (4) 2, 
Sum. 1970; (7) 3, Aut. 1970; (9) 4 
Win. 1970. 

Virginia Quarterly Review (1 W, 
Range, Charlottesville, Va. 229€3), 
(4) 46:3, Sum. 1970; (8) 46:4, Aut. 
1970; 47:1, Win. 1971; (9) 46:2, 
Sp. 1970; 4, Aut. 1979. 


Victorian Studies ນດ Bey 
In, Univ., Bloomington, ໄດ, 05), 
(2) 13:3, Mar. 1970; (7) 4 ກ: 
ດ 14:1, Sept. 1970; (8) 2, Dac. 


f 

Wordsworth Circle (Eng. Dert., 
Temple Univ. Philadelphia, Pa. 
19122), (8) 1:1, Win. 1970; 2, Sp. 
1979; 3, Sum. 1970; 4, Aut. 1970, 
West Coast a ດດ Fraser 
Univ., Burnaby 2, B.C. Canada}, (8) 
4:3, Jan. 1970; (10) 4:2, Fall 1969; 
4, Apr. 1970; 5:1, June 1970. 


Westerly (Eng. Dept., Univ. of W. 
Australia Press, Nedlands, W. Ats- 
tralia 6009), (10) No. 4, Dec. 1970. 


Western Humanities Review (Univ. 
of Ut, Salt Lake City, Ut. 84112), 
(2) 23:3, Sum. 1969; 4, Aut. 1969, 


William ond Mary Quarterly es 
220, Coll. of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va. 23185), (4) 27: 
Jan, 1970; 3, July 1970; 4, Oct 
1970; (7) 28:1, Jan. 1971. 


A Wake Newslitter (Eng. Dept., Univ. 
of Dundee, Dundee DDI 4HN, Scot- 
land), (3) 7:1, Feb, 1970. . 
Word (CCNY, 102 Compton Hall, 
N.Y, N.Y. 109315 (2) 21:3, Des. 
1965; (7) 23:1-3, Apr., Aug., Dec, 
1967; 24:1-3, Apr., Aug., Dec. 1968. 
Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary 
Literature (Eng. Dept, Univ. of Wi. 
Bascom Hall, Madison, Wi. 53708), 


WWR 


YCGL 


YULG 


ZAA 


AFS 


HistA 


(2) 7:1, win op 1966; 2, Sum. 
1966; 3, Aut. 1 ; 8:1, ‘Win. 1967; 
(8) 2, Sp. 1967; y Sum. 1967: (10) 
3; Sum. 1967. 


D ວດ Review (Am. Studies 
Wayne St, Univ., . Mi. 
45202), (2) "TS: 2, June 1969; , Sept. 


—Y— 
Yearbook of Comparative and Gen- 
eral Literature (Comp. Lit. Dept, In. 
Univ., 402 Bailantine Hall, Bloom- 
laron; In. 47405), (8) 18, 1969; 19, 


Yale University Library Gazette (Yale 
Univ. Lib., New Haven, Ct. 06520}, 
(7) 42:4, Apr. 1968; 43:2, Oct. 1968; 
3, Jon, 1969; 44:3, Jan. 1970; 45:1, 
July 19709; 2, Oct. 1970. 
-<--2.... 

Zeitschrift fur Anglistik und Ameri- 
kanistik, 110 Berlin, Vesaliusstr, 31, 
Germany), (1) 18:2, 1970; (4) 17:3, 
1969; 4, 1969: 18:1, 1979; 2, 1970; 
ວ 2, 1970; (10) 3, 1970; 4, 1970; 
o ba of Folklore Studies (Eng. 
Dept, Memorial Univ. of NHfld., St. 
John's Nfid., Canada), (8) 8:1, Sp. 
1970: 

AmWest American West, 2:4, 1965. 


LoHi Louisiana History (adapted 
from A:H&L, America: 
History and Life, 1:2, Dec. 
1964), 5:2, 1964. 


MissFR Mississippi Folklore Reg- 
ister, 1:3, Fall 1967; 2:2, 
Sum. 1968; 3, Fall 1968. 
W Folk Western Folklore, 26:4, 


Oct. 1967; 27:1, Jan. 
1968. 


Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 8:2, 
Sum. 1970: 


NCaF North Carolina Folklore, 
17:1, May 1969. 

TeFSB Tennessee Folklore Soci- 
ety Bulletin, 25:2, June 
1969. 

Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 8:3, 

Fall 1970: 


Folklore Folklore, 80:2, Sum. ໄ 769. 
Prov Proverbium, No, 12, 1969. 


Historical Abstracts (Clio Press for 
the Am, Biblio. Center, Riviera Cam- 
pus, 2010 Alameda Padre Serra, 
Santa Barbaro, Ca. 93103}, (2) 15: 
2/3, Sept. 1969: 

JCHist Journal of Contemporary 

History, 2:2, 1967. 

ຫຸ Abstracts, (8) 16:2/3, Sept. 


CSS&H Comparative Studies in 
Sociology and History, 10: 
, 1957. 

IAmRB international American Re- 
view of Bibliography, 13:3, 
1968. 

145ໄວ5 Journel of the Asiatic 
Society, 2:1, 1960. 

JSArch Journal of the Society of 
pee a Historians, 
8:2, 

Mss Manuscripts, 20:2, 1968. 

SocSR Social R Review, 38: 


Historical Abstracts, 16:4, Dec. 1970: 
PoedH Paedagogica Historica, 8: 


# 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Editor: J. Wallace Donald 
Managing Editor: Carmen B. Echelmeier 
Linguistics Editor: Harold J. Kane 
Programmer: Samuel Coleman 


The monthly indexes and the cumulative index for Volume 14 were prepared at the 
University of Colorado Graduate School Computing Center with the aid of the Center for 
Computer Studies in the Humanities. 


EXPLANATION OF THE INDEX TO VOLUME 14 


The index contains two alphabetical listings. The first is a listing of names of 
people referred to significantly in the abstracts and subjects treated. The second is an index 
to authors of articles abstracted. 


Abstracts are indexed under subject headings when they deal with a general subject. 
Articles about individuals—~poets, critics, novelists—are indexed under the names of those 
individuals, or under their pen name when they are generally known by that name. Titles 
of all primary literary works mentioned in the abstracts are listed under the name of the 
author. This listing does not indicate that the article necessarily is limited to a discussion 
of that work. 


Subject Categories 


1. Anonymous texts* 17. Literary theory** 

2. Arthurian material I 18. Literature and science . 

3. Beowulf 19. Literature and society 

4, Bible 20. Literature and the other arts 
5. Bibliography and scholarship 21. Mass Media 

6. Book production and publishing 22. Particularism and regionalism*** 
7. Children’s literature 23. Periodicals 

8. Comparative literature 24. Periods of literary history 

9. Criticism 25. Poetry 

10. Devotional and religious literature 26. Rhetoric and style 

11, Education 27. Schools and creeds 

12. Fiction 28. Semi-literary types 

13. Folklore 29. Theater and drama 

14. History of ideas 30. Themes 

15, Humor and satire 31. Writing in theory and practice 


16. Linguistics 


*Includes all anonymous works except for Beowulf and central religious works, such as the Bible, which 
are listed separately. 


**"Viterary Theory” deals with the most general approach to literature. Articles on genres moy be 
found under the appropriate subject headings, such os Drama, Fiction, Poetry, or Rhetoric and Style. 
The subcategories under Literary Theory are defined as follows: 

Concepts: Specific ideas or theories about how literature should be studied, analyzed, 
or classified. 

Form: Studies dealing with anything that helps to determine the structure or gsneral 
manner of literary works. 

Function: Analysis of the purposes, results, or special character of literary activity. 


***Dorticularism” refers to special interests of a trans-regional character—-such as Protestant or Negro 
culture. “Regionalism” refers to special interests identified with a geographical area—such as 
Scottish culture. 


Major categories and authors are sub-categorized in the annual index only. 
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NOTE ON THE AUTOMATED INDEX 


The automated index follows a few special rules to accommodate the 
requirements of the computer and to save space: 


(1) All material is printed on one monocase font; thus there are no 
typographical distinctions between titles of various sorts and names 
of authors. 


(2) Names or titles exceeding forty-four characters and spaces in 
length are abbreviated. 


(3) When only one first name of an author is used, that name is 
printed in full; when two or more first names and/or initials are used, 
initials are printed. In the cases of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and certain 
very well known foreign authors, only lest names are printed. 


(4) Names with prefixes such as De, Mc, Mac, Van, or Von are printed 
as one unit and alphabetized accordingly. 


(5) Titles—Lord, Baron, Earl, etc.—-follow the full name, as do desig- 
nations such as Saint. 


(6) No apostrophes or periods are used in sub-categories. 


As usual, authors of abstracted articles are listed in the annual index 
only. These names are printed in the forms in which they oppear with the 
article. If a scholar does not wish to appear as two or three different persons 
in the annual index, we advise him to sign his name in one standard form 
when he submits articles to journals for publication, 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


~A- 


AE (GEORGE RUSSELL) 812 
ABBOTT, R S 2211 
ABELARD 2598 
ABOUT, ED 
GERMAINE 582 
ABSE, DANNIE 3072 
SMALL DESPERATION 1916 
ABUL-HASSAN 135 
ACHEBE, CHINUA 
ARROW OF GOD 1299 
MAN OF THE PEQPLE 1300 
NO LONGER AT EASE L611 
THINGS FALL APART 1921 
ACHELLEY, THOMAS 358 
ADAM OF BREMEN 
GESTA HAMMABURGENSIS ECCLESIAE PONTIFICUM 
708 
ADAMS, HENRY 895, 897, 3198 
EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 260“ 630, 896, 
1849 
ESTHER 1259 
ADAMS JC 434 
ADAMS, J Q 1241 
ADAMS, JOHN 
DEFENCE OF THE CONSTITUTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 
1236 
ADAMS» R P 3156 
ADANSON,s MICHEL 1327 
ADDAMS, JANE 2878 
ADOISGN, JOSEPH 63, 1G7?, 1815, 2371 
ADEs GEORGE 2474 
ADELER, MAX (C H CLARK} 
FORTUNATE ISLAND 2838 
ADENET LE ROI 
BERTE AUS GRANS PIES 1975 
ADLARD, JOHN 1485 
AELFRIC 
HOMILIAE CATHOLICAE 340 
AESCHYLUS 151, 1006 
ORESTEIA 523 
AESOP 2623 
OF THE WOLFE AND THE KYDDE 2973 
AGEE, JAMES 
DEATH IN THE FAMILY 596, 915, 1841 
FABLE GF THE ELEPHANTS 1841 
LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN 595 
MORNING WATCH 596 
MOTHERS TALE 596 
AIKEN» CONRAD 336, 525 


COMING FGRTH BY DAY OF GSIRIS JONES 1217 


AIKINe JOHN 
WINTER PIECE 2997 
AINSWORTH. WILLIAH 2123 
AL~AQQAD, MAHMUD ABBAS 1815 
AL-MAZINI» IBRAHIM ABD AL-QADIR 1815 
ALAIN-FOURNIER (HENRI FOURNIER) 
WANDERER 2281 
ALAN DE LILLE 
DE PLANCTU NATURAE 1983 
ALBEE, EOWARD 597, 643, 662, 1634 
DELICATE BALANCE 2212 
EVERYTHING IN THE GARDEN 1274 
SCHISM 1550 
TINY ALICE 1551, 3141 
WHOS AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF 1275 
ALCOTT, BRONSON 1253-4 2787 
ALCOTT, L M 1253., 2202 
ALCUIN 682 
ALOINGTON, RICHARD 813, 1372 
ALDRED 
DURHAM RITUAL 1022 
LINDISFARNE GOSPELS 1022 
ALDRICH, T 8 2267 
ALEXANDER I 1837 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 2613 
ALEXANDER, WILLIAM 2629 
ALFRED 
CONSOLATIO PHILOSOPHIAE 1024 
CURA PASTORALIS 1024 
PASTORAL CARE 685 
SOL EILOQUEES 1624 
ALGER, HORATIO 2251 
ALGREEN, NELSON 27] 
ALLAN, WILLIAM», SIR 2387 


ALLARDYCE, ALEXANDER 
AN OLD LADYS COMPLETE SET OF BALLADS 2676 
ALLEN, G W 1828 
ALLEN, WALTER 993 
ALLINGHAHy y WILLIAM 
DIARY T68 
LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD 768 
ALLSOP, KENNETH 870 
ALLSTON; WASHINGTON 1443 
ALMON,: J 2671 
ALPERT, HOLLIS 
CLAIMANT 1914 
ALUKOs A T 
QNE MAN ONE MATCHET 1300 
ALVES,» CASTRO 2574 
ALYNGTON, ROBERT DE 1027 
AMERICAN HERITAGE DICTIONARY 659 
AMES + WILLIAM 2179 
AMIS, KINGSLEY 16+ 1770 
AMMONS, AR 3193 
ANAND, M R 1619 
BIG HEART 1933 
COOLIE 1933 
PRIVATE LIFE OF AN INDIAN PRINCE 1617, 
1933 
UNTOUCHABLE 1933, 1938 
ANDERSON, JACK 
INVENTION OF NEW JERSEY 3194 
ANDERSON, JON 3193 
ANDERSON, PATRICK 
POEM DN CANADA 1638 
ANDERSON, SHERWOOD 336, 917, 2274 
KIT BRANDON A PORTRAIT 2544 
WINDY MCPHERSONS SON 1842 
WINESBURG OHIO 916, 2259 
ANDREWESs LANCELOT 1986 
ANNE 1148 
ANONYMOUS TEXTS 
ADVENT POEM (CHRIST I} 679 
ANDREAS 2936 
ANGLG-NORMAN POEM. 1327 
ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS 106k, 2719 
BATTLE GF MALDON 16%1+ 1651 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 1328 
BIRD WITH FOUR FEATHERS 700 
BONNIE HODSE O AIRLIE 2935 
BOOK OF SIR THOMAS MORE 1699 
CERTAEN SERMONS OR HOMILIES 2275 
CERTAINE SERMONS 1073 
COME WHERE MY LOVE LIES OREAMING 273 
CONCEALMENT 1181 
CUR MUNDUS MILITAT 1354 
DEBATE BETWEEN NURTURE AND KYND 701 
DEMON LOVER 2299 
DEOR? 342, 680 
DISCE MORE TOT 
DREAM OF THE ROOD 681, 1644 
DURHAM POEM 682 
EDWARD 2935 
EEL IN THE STOMACH 1501 
EVERYMAN 408 
EXETER RIDOLE 29 343 
EXODUS 1342, 293T 
FAIRY WIFE 2299 
FINNSBURH 1343 
FLORIZ AND BLAUNCHEFLUR 1040, 1041 
FRIDAY CHRISTIAN 2274 
GENESIS A 1023 
GENESIS 8 683 
GESTAE ARTHURI 708 
GUY OF WARWICK 32 
GYPSY LADOIE 2935 
HAMLET 232? 
HARLEY MS 2253 1355 
HARROWING OF HELL 402 
HIGHLANG MARY 273 
HINDOSS 2500 
HUNTING GF THE CHEVIOT 2952 
IGNORANCIA SACERDOTUM T07 
JOLLY BEGGAR 2935 
JOURNAL OF THE CAMPAIGN 2989 
JUDGMENT DAY 11 584. 1344 
JUL LANA 2288 
LA VIDA DE LAZARILLO DE TORMES 3139 
LAIDLEY WORM 2299 
LAMENTATION OF THE DYING CREATURE 385 
LANCELOT 38 
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LEAN GRIZZLED CEATHARNACH 2917 
LEGEND OF SEWINGSHEELDS 2299 
LEGES ANGLORUM LONDONIIS CCLLECTAE 708 
LEIR 392 
LETTER FROM A FREEHOLDER 469 
LORD BATEMAN 152 
LORO H-R-YS FIRST SPEECH 1132 
LORD LOVEL 2935 
LORD RANDAL 2935 
LUSTS DOMINION OR THE LASCIVIGUS QUEEN 431 
MACBETH AND THE GIPSIES 415 
MAID IN BEDLAM 2997 
MANKIND 408 
MARY HAMILTON 2935 
MAXIMS I 2287 
MAXIMS II 2287 
MIDDLE ENGLISH VERSE 36 
MORTE ARTHURE 350 
MUSARUM LACHRYMAE 436 
MUWALLADUN 1815 
N ເ W PENIARTH MS 395 ME LYRIC 355 
NOVA LEGENDA ANGLIE 357 
OROSTYS 1024 
OTHELLO OR FINE FLEECY HOSIERY 415 
OWL 884 
OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 1651 
PADDY MACSHANE 415 
PARAPHRASES OF ERASMUS TT 
PARIS AND VIEMNE 1972 
PATIENCE 2620 
PEARL 356 
PEDLEF.S PROPHECIE 1388 
PERLESVAUS 38 
PETERBGROUGH CHRONICLE 2953 
PIERS PLOWBAN 1033 
PIRATES OWN BOOK 2274 
PLOUGH MONDAY PLAY 2726 
POEMS ON BRADLEY THE TAYLOR 463 
POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS 1714 441 
PURITY 2292 
RAVEN OR THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE 884 
RELIGIOUS POETRY 1?TH C MS 78 
RIDDLE 74 OE 1345 
RIDE CF THE DEAD 2299 
ROBIN HOOD BALLADS 1034, 1035 1036, 1037 
ROMES FOLLIES 2034 
SAYINGS OF THE FOUR PHILOSOPHERS 703 
SEABANS RECORDER 1167 
SIMPLICIUS SIMPLICISSIMUS 106671 
SIR DEGARRE 32 
SIR FERUMBRAS 354 
SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 33, 704, 
702: 706, 2291, 2292 
SIR ORFEO 39, 2621 
SIR PATRICK SFENCE 1649 
SORCERERS APPRENTICE 2299 
SOUL AND BODY 1346 
SGULS ADDRESS TO THE BODY 686 
ST ERKENWALC 2292 
STORY OF FHE ST ALBANS GHOST 2992 
SWEET TRINITY 2935 
SWORD OF FREECOM 2984 
TALE GF THE KIND AND UNKIND GIRLS 1299 
TAM LIN 265€ 
TAMING OF A SHREW 1675 
THERFGR TO WEPE 1356 
THOMAS THE RHYHER 353 
THRUSH AND THE NIGHTINGALE 1357 
TOUCHSTONE 443 
TRIQEDD YNYS PRYDAIN 45 
TROOPER AND TRE MAID 2935 
TROUBLESOME RAIGNE OF KING JOHN 1078 
TwA BROTHERS 2935 
VAINGLORY 2288 
VERCELLE BOOK 1347 
VERCELLI HOMILIES 2589 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT PSALTER ‘L984 
WANDERER 687 
WARS OF ALEXANDER 2292 
WHY IS THE WORLD LOVED 1354 
RISDOME OF DOCTOR OODYPOLL 1629 
WITS TRIUMVIRATE 2020 
ANSTEY, CHRISTOPHER 111 
ANTONIONE. MICHELANGELO 645 
ANTONYs MARK 2598 
APOLLINAIRE, GUILLAUME 2732 
APPLEBEEs JOHN 2371 


+ v #າາາາາຈາຈາາຈາ- - 


AQUINAS, THOMAS 1350, 1478 
LAUDA SION SALVATOREM 1990 
ARAGON, LOUIS 2732 
ARBUTENOT, JOHN 1132 
ARCKENHOLTZ, JEAN 
MEMOIRES CONCERNANT CHRISTINE 2962 
ARDEN; JOHN 
HAPPY HAVEN 1202 
SERJEANT MUSGRAVES DANCE 1437, 2726, 3032, 
3633 
SQUIRE JONATHAN 2727 
ARENA STAGE 3188 
ARIOSTO, LODOVICO 651, 1091 
ORLANDO FURIOSO 2649. 3189 
ARISTOTLE 109, 418, 793, 911, 1156y+> 1160p 
2590, 2651, 2905, 2980 
POETICS 552, 2674 
ARMS, GEORGE 2515 
ARNAULD, ANTOINE 
PORT ROYAL LOGIC 750 
ARNOLE, MATTHEW 
BALCER DEAD L4k 
BIBLIGGRAPHY AND SCHOLARSHIP 238. 1615; 
1750, 2854 
ñ#IDGRAPHY 142 
BURIED LIFE 140 
CRITICISM lós 18l; 489 
DOVER BEACH &8T, 1339 
EMPEDOCLES ON ETNA 141 
FALKLAND 14] 
LETTERS 490, 1750 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA 3012 
LUCRETIUS 14] 
MEROPE 141 
NEW SIRENS 2692 
PAGAN AND MEDIAEVAL RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 
4288 
POETRY 489 
RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER WRITERS 619, 1130, 
2883, 3142 
RESIGNATION 2693 
RUGBY CHAPEL 2693 
SCHOLAR-GIPSY 139 
SOHRAB AND RUSTUM 1168 
SONNETS 2694 
STANZAS IN MEMORY OF QUEILLINAN 149 
THOUGHT L4ke 488, 2408, 2695 
TRIESTRAM AND ESEULT 486 
ARNOLD, THOMAS 1615, 2693 
ARTAUD; ANTONIN 3143 
ARTHURIAN MATERIAL 37, 768, 2598 
ASHBURTON, W Bs 2ND BARON TT2 
ATTERBURY, FRANCIS 2108 
AUBREY. JOHN 
LIVES 1364 
AUDEN», W H 17, 237, 667, 814, 964, 1008, 
17T1, 224l, 3034 
FOR THE TIME BEING 519 
ITS NO USE RAISING A SHOUT 518 
NEW YEAR LETTER 519 
NONES 519 
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LIE DOWN IN DARKNESS 1905 
SET THIS HOUSE ON FIRE 1636 
SUFFOLK, HENRY GREY%e DUKE 1387 
SUHRAWARDY,. SHAHID 1309 
SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 840, 2097 
SULLY» JAMES 2738 
SULTAN, STANLEY 373 
SUMMERFIELD: JOHN 993 
SUMMERS, HOLLIS 3193 
SUNG, ROBERT 
BUNCH GRASS 3194 
SURTZs EDWARD 1065 
SUTHERLAND, BRUTE 3229 
SUTHERLAND; J H 151 
SWEDENBORG, EMANUEL 258, 3132 
SWIFT,» JONATHAN 
BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 2051 
BAUCIS AND PHILEHON 1140 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SCHOLARSHIP 
1142, 2992 
CADENUS AND VANESSA 1728 
CONDUCT OF THE ALLIES 
CRITICISM 662, 758, 1731 
GULLIVERS TFRAYELS T56ç TETs LL4be LLTS, 
1639, 1814, 2701. 2909, 2991 
LETTERS 106, 1143 
RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER WRITERS 4599 759 
1224“ 1227, 1516, L722y 1726, 1730, 2413 
3142 
STELLA POEMS 1729 
THOUGHT 1122 
YAHOOS OVERTHROW 463 
SWINBURNE, A C 204. 480, 781 
SWENERTON, C Ë 2692 
SHINNERTON, FRANK 2098 
SYMONDS; J A 576 
ANIMI FIGURA 810 
STELLA MARIS 510 
VAGABUNDULE LIBELLUS 510 
SYMONS, ARTHUR 1204, 1769 
SYNGE, J M 857s 12259 1308, 1470, 1769 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 1803 
DEIRDEE OF THE SORROWS 86l 
ETUDE MORBIDE 1803 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN 861 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
1802, 2465 
RIDERS TO THE SEA 860“ Bél, 2465 
SHADO» OF THE GLEN 2465 
TINKERS WEDDING 861, 2465 
VITA VECCHIA 1803 
WELL CF THE SAINTS 861 
SYNGE, JOHN 197 
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TAILHADE, LAURENT 2460 
TAINE, HIPPOLYTE 3, 663» 780 
TALLACK, WILLIAF 
PENOLCGICAL AKC PREVENTIVE PRINCIPLES 2522 
TANNER, TONY 1276 
TARN, NATHANIEL 
WHERE BABYLON ENDS 1916 
TASSO, TORQUATO 651 
TATE, ALLEN 
ANCESTORS IN EXILE 2886 
BURIED LAKE 1593 
FATHERS 2886 
IMMORTAL WOMAN 2886 
HAIMED MAN 1593 
HIGRATION 2886 
ODE TO THE CONFEDERATE DEAD 956 
RECORDS 2886 
SWIMMERS 1593 
TATLOCK, J SP 1026 
TAUCHNITZ, BERNHARD 2795 
TAYLOR, AB 1040 
TAYLOR, ARCHER 2486 
TAYLOR, EDWARD 1239, 2774, 3092 
TAYLOR, JEREMY 426, 2915 
TAYLOR, JOHN 2204 
TAYLOR, KIM 2753 
TAYLOR, THEODORE 544 
TAYLOR, HH 2425 
TAYLOR, WILLIAM 433 


TCHAIKOVSKY; P I 1688 
TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
PHENOMENON OF MAN 297 
TEMPLE, WILLIAM 2108 
TENNYSON, ALFRED, LORD 
ANCIENT SAGE 2121 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SCHOLARSHIP 
2443, 2824 
COMING OF ARTHUR 2[1ໂ 
CRITICISM 1435 
CROSSING THE BAR 511 
EDWIN MORRIS 139 
ELEANORE 1430 
FAREWELL 1197 
GARETH AND LYNETTE 2451 
HOLY GRAIL 1419 z 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 198, 199, 512, 1419 
IN HEMORIAM Blle 1194, 2118, 2119, 2121 
IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETZ 1197 
LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE 249 
LADY OF SHALOTT 2718, 2719 
LAST TOURNAMENT 512 
LETTERS 1431 
LOCKSLEY HALL 2361 
MAUD 1195, 1198 
PALACE OF ART 1196 
PELLEAS AND ETTARE 512 
POETRY 1198 
RELATIONSHIP TQ OTHER WRITERS 
1430 
TO ເ FETZGERALO 2126 
TWO VOICES 513, 2121 
ULYSSES 524, 3028 
TERENCE “06 
BROTHERS 1404 
CHRONICLES GF ENGLAND 82 
DIALOGUE DBF SOLOMGN AND MARCOLPHUS 82 
JASON 82 
ROMANCE OF PARIS AND VIENNE 82 
VULGARIA 82 
TERNAN, ELLEN 784 
TEY; JOSEPHINE 2854 
THACKERAY, WM 2434, 1598, 1766 2440, 2443 
GISQUETS MEMOIRS 201 
LE BUC DE NORMANDIE 201 
NEWCOMES 1199 
PENDENNES 1199 
SNOBS OF ENGLAND 3029 
VANITY FAIR 200, 1199, 1432, 2439, 2720 
THANETs OCTAVE (ALICE FRENCH) 2540 
THEATER AND DRAMA 
ANALYSIS AND CRAFT 1604 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SCHOLARSHIP 1096, 2364, 
2365, 2366, 2675, 3074 
COMPARATIVE 2891, 2892, 2899 
CRITICESM 1800, 2925 
HISTORY 138, 331, 5326 4332 4345 440, 465, 
467, 5152 G01, 541, 855s 1092, 1093, 1094, 
1095, 1096, 1148, 1330, 1604, 1633- 1534, 
16509 1700, 170l, 1702, 1733, 1811, 1612, 
1984; 2247, 22482 22933 2364¢ 23655 23662 
2367, 2599, 26003 2675, 2950, 2994, 3043, 
3069, 3188 
PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 515, bly 
6425 1604., 1912, 1922, 1923, 2247, 2248, 
2891, 2892, 2925, 3189 
PRODUCTION 1994, 1095, 1585, 1813, 3188, 
3189 
THEMES 1640 
TYPES 465, 60ໄ, 1038, 1092, 1093, 1094, 
1330, 1331; 1634s 1733; 1911, 2278, 22795 
2280“ 2599, 26002 2899, 2924, 2950, 2994 
THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH 2675 
THELWALL,y JOHN 1740 
THEMES 
CHARACTERS 438, 1005, 1006, 1009, 1234, 
1631, 19850, 21265,í+ 2174, 2175, 22282 2474s 
2537, 2598, 2725, 2808, 2851 
MYTHS 343" 617, 622" 1328, 13352 2299, 
2471y 24735 2598, 2604, 2851, 2859 
SUBJECTS 17, 235 3309 3332 334, 341, 6825 
6635 876, 493, LOOT, 1008, 1121, 1232, 
1284, 1329, 1615, 1632, 1640, 17689, 1961+ 
2149, 2169, 2202, 2224, 22585 22TT, 2283, 
2288, 2598, 2603, 2980. 2995, 2996, 3009, 
3970, 3109, 3142, 3190 
THEOBALD, LEWIS 1069, L129 
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THEODOSIUS II 3051 
THEGPHRASTUS 2573 
THEROUX. PAUL 1010 
THESPIS 1633 
THIRLWALL, J C 2245 
THOMAS, DYLAN 17, 959, 984, 1228, 1472, 1805 
OVER SIR JOHNS HILL 862“ 2909 
PEACHES 1864 
THOMAS, EDWARD 2161 
THOMAS. MOY 1 706 
THOMPSON, SADIE 2758 
THOMSON, G H 837 
THOMSON» JAMES 109% 468, 3076 
CORIOLANUS 1144 
SEASONS 107 
SONG 1732 
SOPHONISBA 1144 
THOREAU, H D 
AUTUMN 1251 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SCHOLARSHIP 1252, 1256s 
12555 1256, 1919, Z195, 2196, 2197, 2198, 
2199, 2496, 2502, 2503, 2815, 2818, 2819, 
Z820, 282l, 2822, 2823, 2824, 2880 
BIOGRAPHY 2816, 2817, 3114 
CAPE COO 558 
CIVIL OISOBEDIENTE GBR, 24954 3112 
CRITICISM 891, 2191, 2194, 2501, 3198 
EARLY SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS 1251 
ECONOMY 2500 
INSPIRATION 3092 
JOURNAL 213925 2496, 3114 
LIFE WITHOUT PRINCIPLE 2777 
LIGHT-WINGED SMOKE 3113 
RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER WRITERS 
1901, 21909 2193, 3123 
SUMMER 1251 
THOUGHT 892, 2824, 3080. 3089, 3115 
WALDEN 2579 558, 889, 890, 1526. 2497, 
2498, 2717 
WEEK 1250, 2192, 2499 
WINTER 1251 
THORKELIN, G J 676 
THORNTON, HENRIETTA L163 
THORNTON, HENRY- 1163 
THORPE, BENJAMIN 249 1347 
THRALEs H Ly MRS 1401, 2044, 2379, 2380 
THRALIANA 2060 
THRALE, HENRY 2379, 238C 
TICKELL, THOMAS L109 
TICKNOR, GEORGE 585, 586, 581, 588, 589, 590, 
591, 592, 1836» L837 
TILLINGHAST, RICHARD 
SLEEP WATCH 3194 
TILLOTSON, KATHLEEN 784 
TILLYARD, E ຕ້ U T29, 2345 
TILNEY; EDMUND 
FLOWER OF FRIENDSHIPPE 1090 
TIMROO, HENRY 
CDE 1257 
TINKER, Ç B 1168 
TEIPPOOs SULTAN 1165 
TITUS, EDWARD 1480 
TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE 882, 2256 
TODD, J H 
LIFE DF ST PATRICK 319 
TOFTE., ROBERT 1091 
TOLKIENe j ຕ R 1232, L409 
HOBBIT 2466 
LORD OF THE RINGS 
TOLLEY; M J 473 
TOLMAN AA 576 
TOLSTOY; L N Ze 1817?í> 2879 
TOMLINSON, CHARLES 233, 234 
AMERICAN SCENES 22 
TONSON, JACOB 1119 
TOOMER, JEAN 
CANE 1594, 2569 
YOPFFER, ROUDUOCLPHE 1835 
TORRENCE, RIDGELY 1595 
TORREY, M C 2525 
COUR-LANDRY, GEOFFROY DE LA 
ENSEIGNEMENTS 1646 
TOURGEE, A M 
BRICKS WITHGUT STRAW 3136 
FOOLS ERRAND 3136 
HUT PLOWSHARES 3136 
TOURNEUR, CYRIL 
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ATHEISTS TRAGEDY 427, 741 
REVENGERS TRAGEDY 741 
TOVEY, THOMAS 1118 
TOHNELEY PLAYS 1938 
FFLAGELLACIO 2951 
SECOND SHEPHERDS PLAY 352 
TRAHERNE, THOMAS 
APOSTASY 1697 
RIGHT APPREHENSION 1697 
TRAUBEL, HORACE 1293 
TRAVEN, B (BERICK TORSVAN) 
NIGHT VISITOR 3178 
TRAVERS, P L 
MARY POPPINS 1814 
TREVELYAN, Š M 1149 
TREVELYANy R C 
SISYPHUS AN OPERATIC FABLE 1473 
TREVENEN, EMILY 2702 
TREVISA, JOHN 34 
TRILLING; LIDNEL 783, 956, 1491 
TRIMPI, WESLEY 1653 
TROLLOPE, ANTHONY 202, 1598, 2384? 2443 
AMERICAN SENATOR 1767 
TROWBRIDGE, JOHN 2202 
TROY, JOHN 1517 
TRUFFAUT» FRANCOIS 645 
TRUMBULL», WELLEAM, SER 2031 
TRYGN, THOMAS . 
NEW METHOD OF EDUCATING CHILDREN 2275 
TUCKER, JOSIAH 1145 
TUFAIL, IBN 
HAVY YBN YAKZAN 2980 
TULLY, JIM 2175 
TURGENEV, I S 336, 141], 
TURGOTy AR J 1236 
FURNBULL, ANDREW 1910 
TURNER, R 2702 
TUTHILL, L H 874 
TUTUQLAy AMOS 1926 
PALM-WINE ORINKARD 1925 
THAIN, MARK 
AMERICAN CLAIMANT 1838 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SCHOLARSHIP S85, 586, SBT, 
S86, 589; 590, 59l; 5922 5932 59%+ 9126 
913, 1273 1547, 1548, 1609, 1836, 183ໃຈ1 
1839, 1840 
BIOGRAPHY 1272» 1549 
CELEBRATED JUMPING FROG 2541 
COMPARATIVE 583 f 2267, 2839% 28460 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHURS COURT 
592, 908, L837, 1838, 2838; 3139 
CRITICISM 584, 3140, 3198 
FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR 1838 
GILDED AGE 3138 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 908 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 583, 909, FLO, 1272, 15424 
1543, 1544, 1548, 1817, 2175s 2259, 2542, 
2611, 2839, 3137, 3139 
INNOCENTS ABROAD 1547, 2840 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 1542 
MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG 930, 1835 
MYSTER(OUS STRANGER 1545, 1548, 1549 
NEW DYNASTY 908 
PUDDNHEAD WILSON 911, 15946 
RECENT CARNIVAL OF CRIME IN CONNECTICUT 
1549 
RELATIONSHIP YO OTHER WRITERS 
1607, 2140, 3162 
ROUGHING IT 1272 
THREE THOUSAND YEARS AMONG THE MICROBES 
1549 
TDM SAWYER L548, 1817, 3139 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD 1838 
WHAT IS MAN 1549 
TRINE, LAURENCE 2343 
TWINING», THOMAS 
THO DISSERTATIONS 2674 
TYLER, MC L878, 2177 
TYLOR, E B 2695 
TYNDALE, WILLIAM 2653 
TYNDALL,» JOHN 1433 
TYNJANDV» JURIJ 315 
TYTLER, WILLIAM 26?ໃ 
TZARA, TRISTAN 2732 
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UPDIKE, JOHN 16, 336? 643, 2250 WALKER, WILLIAM 
BECH A BOOK 2238 VICTORIOUS LOVE 2034 
CENTAUR 2887 WALLATE-CRABBE, CHRIS 1304 
COUPLES 1897, 2238 KALLANT ແ L 
OF THE FARM 2887 HUMAN SEASON 957 
RABBIT RUN 2865+ 2887 PAWNBROKER 957 
UPTON, EDWARD 102? TENANTS OF MOGNBLOCM 957 
URIS, LEON WALLASs GRAHAM 990 
BATTLE CRY 3199 ALLER + EDMUND 1364, 1709 
MILA 18 1914 WALLIS, RICHARD LL16 
USK» THOMAS KALPOLE, ROBERT, SIR 466" 2045, 2663, 2664 
TESTAMENT OF LOVE 1032 WALSHe ERNEST 1486 
WALSH, R H 
-V- ELEMENTARY TREATISE 188 
RALSH, R M 3116 
VALERY, PAUL 992+ 1534. 1784 WALSH, ROBERT, JR 3116 
VALLEJO, CESAR 288 WALTERS; G 2043 
VANBRUGH, JOHN 1733 i KALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 2591 
VANBUREN» PAUL 3012 i WALTON,» IZAAK 1995 
VANDEWEYERs SYLVAIN ?ໃ2 COMPLEAT ANGLER 20271 
VANDOREN, MARK 1596 "ດແປ, AILEEN 129 
LAST DAYS OF LINCOLN 2803 RARD, LESLIE 773 
VANDORP, MARTIN 2623 HARD, NED 2052 
VANLENNEPs H L 407 hARMESTRYs GERVASE 
VANOLIS, BYSSHE (JAMES THOMSON) 514 EPI THALAMION 2016 
VANVECHTEN, CARL 923 WARNER, C D 
VANZETTI» BARTOLOMED 3097 GILDED AGE 3138 
VARESE, EDGARD 3175 hARREN: G K 2530 
VASARI, GIORGIO &92 WARREH, R P 303 
VAUGHAN, HENRY ALL THE KINGS HEN 636, 1298, 2281 
NIGHT 74 AUDUBON A VISION 3181 
VAUGHAN, THOMAS 382 FLOOD 1180» 2570 
VAUX, THOMAS, 2ND BARON INCARNATIONS POEMS 1966-58 3181 
I LOATHE THAT I OID LOVE 1375 NIGHT RIDER 3182 
VEBLEN» THORSTEIN 2878 PRIME LEAF 3182 
VEGA, LOPE DE RARTON, JOSEPH 238 
EL MAYORDGMO 2018 KARTON, THOMAS 2379 
VERLAINE, PAUL 2119 GERMAN ECLOGUES 2993 
VERNE, JULES 2606 WARWICK, JOHN DUDLEY», EARL 2370 
VERNIERy ເ P 2374 WASHINGTON, 8 T 1234 
VERY, JONES 1527 HASHINGTON: GEORGE 
ເດ, WASHINGTON 2821 JOURNAL 1629 
VETSERA, MARIA 2598 WATSON, GEORGE 1119 
VICTOR, METTA 2262 RATT, IAN 1116 
VICTORIA 2712 RAUGH, BENJAMIN 807 
VIDAL, GORE 31T9 RAUGH, EVELYN 235, 1229, 1476, 1807 
JUL TAN 2239 HANCFUL OF DUST 1858 
MYRA BRECKINRIDGE 1305, 2239 SWORD OF HONOUR 1475 
REFLECTIONS UPON A SINKING SHIP 2239 VILE BODIES 3071 
WASHINGTON D C 2239 REAVER, HARRIET 2467 
WILL LWA 2239 KREBS, FRANCIS 984 
VILLEMAIN, A F KERB, MARY 863 
DU GENTE ANGLAIS DANS LINDE 1744 WEBER, BROM 3096 
VILLIERS DE LISLE-ADAM KEBER, MAX 1494 
AXEL 1061 WEBSTER, DANIEL 387, 588 
VILLON, FRANCOIS 1711, 3027 WEBSTER, JOHN 271, 1373, 1628 
BALLACE DES PENOUS 2844 ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE 2636 
VINAVER, EUGENE 350 APPIUS AND VIRGINIA 2017 
VIRGIL 1400, 1656, 2032, 20625 2273 DUCHESS OF MALFI 428, £29, 1698, 2018, 
AENEID 1250, 1643, 2981 2974 
BUCOLICS 368 FAIR AND HAPPY MILKMAID 75 
VITTORINI» ELIO 100] MONUMENTAL COLUMN 1386 
VIVES» JUAN REBSTER,» NOAH 1823 
CITY GF GOD 1099 REBSTERS 3RD NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
VOEGELINe ERIC 3197, 3ł29% 3130, 3180 659 l 
VOLTURE, VINCENT 759 REDGHOODs JOSTAH 1766 
VOLTAIRE REERTH, GEORG 993 
CANDIDE 1017 REGELIN, OSCAR 2776 
VONLINDHEIM, BOGISLAV 26 REIMANN+ ROBERT 1314 
VONNEGUT, KURT» JR 635 REISS» JOHN 1253 
VOR TIGERN 40 WEISS, PETER 
VORLES, R B 2582 VIETNAM DISCOURSE 1330 
RELCH, “DENTON 
-H- BRAVE AND CRUEL 3067 
FIRE IN THE WOOD 3067 
WACE 37 VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD 3067 
WADSWORTH, CHARLES 2205 RELO» ISAAC 589 
WAGNER, COSIMA 982 KELDy J H 874 
WAGNER, RICHARD 539, 962, TILL WELLAND, D S R 2460 
WAIN, JONN 1806 hELLEKs RENE 655, LISS, 1319, 3002 
WAKEFIELD MASTER 2951 RELLSs H ຂ 873, 1819, 2606 
WAKEFIELD; DAN IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET 864 
GOING ALL THE WAY 2240 NEW MACHIAVELLI 864 
WAKEFIELD, ເ J 1199 TONO~BUNGAY 864 
WAKOSKIy DIANE WELTY» EUDORA 336 
INSIDE THE BLOOO FACTORY 308 CURTAIN OF GREEN 2688 


HALEY, ARTHUR 1474 PIECE OF NEWS 2888 


WERTHEIMs URSULA 1686 
WESKER, ARNOLD 993 
WEST, BENJAMIN 3078 
WES Te NATHANAEL 2, 335 2242, 2571 
COOL MILLION 1179 
DAY OF THE LOCUST 2241 
MISS LONELYHEARTS 1179 
WEYL,» NATHANIEL 3197 
WHALING, ANNE 2503 
WHARTON» EDITH 876, 1867, 1870 
AGE OF INNOCENCE 1597 
BOOK GF THE HOMELESS 2143 
BUCCANEERS 1598 
FAST AND LOOSE 1598 
HOUSE GF MIRTH 1599 
SUMMER 2143 
WHARTON: THOMAS 2048 
WHEATLEY, PHILLIS 
AMERICA 1498 
ATHEISM 1498 
ON MESSRS HUSSEY AND COFFIN 242 
ON THE DEATH OF MR SNIDER 1498 
TO THE HONBLE COMMODORE HOOD 1498 
TO THE KINGS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 1498 
WHEELER, C 5 2821, 2823 
WHITBREAD, L 684 
WHITE, PATRICK 
VIVISECTOR 3225 
voss 32269 3227 
WHITE, ROBERT 
CUPIOS BANISHMENT 2959 
WHITELOCKe DOROTHY 349 
WHITING, JOHN 
MARCHING SONG 2168 
PENNY FOR A SONG 2168 
SAINTS DAY 2168 
WHITLOCK, RICHARD 
ZOOTOMEA 2019 
WHITMAN», SARAH 2492 
WHITMANs WALT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SCHOLARSHIP SLAs S729 S732 
894, 1529, 1530, 1531, 16905, 1609, 2201, 
2789, 3133 
BROADWAY PAGEANT 2899 
BY BIVOUACS FITFUL FLAME 559 
CALAMUS 1529 
CHANTS OEMOCRATIC AND NATIVE AMERICAN 1528 
COMPARATIVE 2574 
CRITICISN 571, 1828+ 2907. 3121, 3198 
DELIGHTFUL SIGHTS 574 
DEMOCRATIC VISTAS 564 
LEAVES OF GRASS 560, 3561? 562, 1528», 1529% 
2504, 2789 
LETTERS 576 
PROSE 2200 
RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER WRITERS 240” 962" 
1515, 1557, 28535 3123 
SLEEPERS 258, 563 
SONG OF MYSELF 56%, 565, 566, 893 
STARTING FROM PAUMANOK 367 
THERE WAS A CHILD WENT FORTH 568 
THOUGHT S70» 575, 3117 
WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORYARD BLOOMD 
569 
WHITTAKER, JOHN 35 
WHITTEMORE, REED 1600 
WHITTIERy J G 2504y 25109 25125 2313“ 2514, 
25179 2518, 25199 2520, 2521, 2522, 2523, 
25249 2525, 2526, 2527, 2528, 25292 2530, 
2531, 2532, 2533y 2534) 2545, 2536, 2574s 
2627 
BIRCHBROOK MILL 2511 
CHARMS AND FAIRY FAITH 2511 
ETERNAL GOODNESS 2505 
LEAVES FROM MARGARET SMITHS JOURNAL 2506 
LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLANO 2507 
POEMS OF ADRIAN 2509 
SNOW~BOUNO 2511, 2515, 2516, 2825 
SUPERNATURALISM OF NEW ENGLAND 2507, 2508 
WHITTIER» THOMAS 2507 
WHITTINGTON~EGAN» RICHARD 848 
WICKHAM, GLYNNE 433 
WIGGLESWORTH, MICHAEL 
DAY GF DODOM 243 
WIGHTMAN, F L 142 
WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM 2384 
WILBUR, RICHARD 956, 1906 
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WILDE, OSCAR 1214, 1769, 1833, 2122, 24434 
272l, 2883 
LADY WEINDERMERES FAN 203 
PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 516, 2869, 3030 
PORTRAIT OF MR WH 3030 
WILDER, L ເ 2176 
WILDER; THORNTON 2889 
OUR TOWN 2899 
WILDING, MICHAEL 3222 
AILES, RM 470 
RILKES, JOHN 11456» 2678 
WILKINSON, JAMES, GENERAL 1920 
WILKINSON, PATTY 101 
RKILKS, ROBERT 1147 
HILLEFORD, WILLIAM 1016 
WILLIAM IX, COUNT OF POITOU 
AB LA DOLCHOR DEL TEMPS NOVEL 9 
WILLIAMS, CHARLES 1232 
WILLIAMS, D J 1955 
WILLIAMS, DAKIN 2243 
WILLIAMS, EW H 2210 
WILLIAMS, FRANCIS 1939 
hILLIAMS, GH 2829 
WILLIAMS, JAMES 1373 
WILLIAMS, KATHLEEN 757 
WILLIAMS, OSCAR 959 
WILLIAMS, RAYMOND 993, 994 
WILLIAMS, TENNESSEE 1908, 2891 
CAMINO REAL 638 
GLASS MENAGERIE 6379 638 
KINGDOM OF EARTH 1601 
LAMENT FOR THE MOTHS 3183 
MILK TRAIN DOESNT STOP HERE ANYMORE 638 
NIGHT OF THE IGUANA 638 
ROSE TATTOO 1907 
SEVEN DESCENTS OF MYRTLE 1601 
STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 638, 3183 
TWO-CHARACTER PLAY 2243 
WILLIAMSs WC 961, 1297, 1616+ 1828, 19164 
2245, 2246, 2607 
PATERSON 2244, 3171, 3184 
SPRING AND ALL 3185 
WILLIS» NP 3116 
WILSON, ANGUS 784%, 1230 
LATE CALL 235, 310 
MIDDLE AGE OF MRS ELIOT 235 
DLO MEN AT THE ZOO 310 
BILSON, COLIN 
GLASS CAGE 483 
WILSON, DONALD 
FIRST CHURCHILLS 1640 
WILSON, EDMUND 783, 1320, 3096, 3129 
WILSCN, JD 318 
WILSON, SLOANE 
MAN IN THE GRAY FLANNEL SUIT 643 
WILSON, WOODROW 998, 1106 
WIMSATT, H ແ 1949, 1966 
RING, DONALD 469 
WINTERS, YVOR 639, 1909, 2104, 3136 
WISE, TJ 2123, 2722 
WISEMAN, MARK 1946 
HISTER, OWEN 
TEN THOUSAND CATTLE STRAYING 2543 
VIRGINIAN 2543 
WITHER» GEORGE 
COLLECTION OF EMALEMS 2311 
WITTGENSTEIN; LUDWIG 1966, 2754 
WOLCOT, JOHN 1939 
hOLFE, THOMAS 663, 876, 1602, 1828, 1910, 
2255 
OF TIME AND THE RIVER 2890 
WOLLSTONECRAFT, MARY 1116 
WOLSEY, THOMAS 1387 
WOOD, ANTHONY A 710 
າ000ເ4ເເ, GEORGE 2042 ” F 
WOODFALLy H 5 2044 / 2 .. ມ 
HOOLFy VIRGINIA 336, 1230“ , 2438 
FLUSH A BIOGRAPHY 1808.2 
ORLANDO 1231N/ 
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KEITH, W J 5412 1428 
KELLER, DEAN H 321, 1292 
KELLER» FRANCIS RICHARDSON 
KELLER» HENNING 1355 
KELLER, KARL 2774 
KELLIHER, W HILTON 
KELLY» RICHARC 3029 
KELLY, RICHARD M 1171» 2977 
KELLY, T J 2104 
KENDALL» LYLE Hy JR 
KENNEDY, EILEEN 
KENNEDY, X J 1340 
KENNER, HUGH 1297, 2207 
KENNEY, BLAIR G 775 
KENNEY» WILLIAM 1248 
KENNICOTT» PATRICK Ç 
KENSALL» ຕ່ M 2981 
KENT, JOHN P 1713 
KERMODE, FRANK B14 
KERYs LASZLO 1682 
KESTERSONs DAVID B . 1142 
KETTERER, DAVID 250 
KETTLER, DAVIC 1150 
KEYNES, GEOFFREY 485 


2897 


718, 2962 


2311 
1411, 1790 


1917 


KHANNA» URMILLA 1994 
KIERNAN, BRIAN 3210 
KIERNAN», GENE E 1129 


KILLINGER, JOHN 237 
KIME» WAYNE R 1508 
KIMMEY, JOHN L 269, 1537 
KING, MARTIN J 16? 
KINGHORN, À M 2613 


KINKEAD, EUGENE 2819 
KINNAMONy KENNETH 1294 
KINNEY, ARTHUR F 3154 
KIRBY, DP 40 

KIRBY, THOMAS A 1982 
KIRSOP, WALLACE 2264 
KIRSTEN», HANS 1025 
KISSANE, JAMES 2021 


KJELLNER, GORAN 354 
KLEIN, H M 116 
KLEIN, MAXINE 3069 
KLIEWER, WARREN 2925 
KLIGERMAN, JACK 245 


KLINE, EDWARD A 2612 
KNAPP, JAMES F 39,5 1587 
KNIGHT, CHARLES A 1135, 2022 


KNIGHT, G WILSON il? 
KNOEPFLMACHERs U ແ 1980 
KNOTT, JOHN Ry JR 57 


KNOWLES RICHARD 1072 
KNUST, HERBERT 3045 
KOERNER, ແ F K 2771 


KOESTLER, ARTHUR 312 
KOLIN, PHILIP C 911 
KOLTAY, RALPH 
KOONCE, HOWARD L 
KOPPEL, GENE 2049 
KORGe JACOB 516 
KORSHIN, PAUL J 95 


KORTE, DONALO H 2672 
KOSTER, DONALD N 2251 
KOSTER, PATRICIA 2992 


KOZINTSEVe GRIGORY 1691 
KRAMER, LEONIE 651 
KRAUSs W KEITH 2552 
KRAUSE» DAVID 2983 . 
KREESLERs NICOLAI VON 
KREUTZ, CHRISTIAN 151 
KREUFZe IRVING 465 
KRECKELs EDWARD 3145 
KRIM, SEYMOUR 2239 
KRISTENSSON, GILLIS 345 
KROEBERs KARL 2910 
KROGHAN, W M 792 


1648 


KRONENBERGER, LOUIS 2154, 21.73 
KUBAL, DAVIO L 2161 
KUCKHOFF, ARMIN-GERD 1686, 1692 


KUHN, ALBERT J 102 

KUNICO, ROBERT C 1498 
KUSCH. ROBERT M 2700 
KUSTOW, MICHAEL 2767 
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LACASCE, STEWARD 756 

LACASCE, STEWART 2991 

LAFFAL, JULIUS 2909 

LAHR, JOHN 642, 1211, 1604, 2461, 3189 
LAIDLAW, R P 3227 

LAING», ALEXANDER 615 

LAIRD, J T 985 

LAMACCHIAy GRACE A 1%38 

LAMBDIN» WILLIAM 890, 2923 

LAMBERTSON, Ç L 113, 762 

LAMDIN, , LOIS Š 943 

LAMONT, ROSETTE C 2729 

LANCASHIRE, ANNE 408 

LANDER», CLARA 2296 

LANDOW, GEORGE P 104, 5C9 

LANDRY,» HILTON 2356 
LANE» LAURTAT 888 
LANE» MARGARET t19 
LANG + BEREL 892 
LANGs HANS-JOACHIM 
LANGMAN, FH 2590 
LANNERy ALLEN H 747 
LARNON, DIEDRE 2185 
LAREDO, URSULA 1613 
LARGMANN»s MALCOLM G 466 


2806 


1 


1 


LARKIN, PHILIP 2205 
LASCELLES, MARY 2985 
LASKY, MELVIN J 330 
LAUBER, JOHN 2023 
LAUGHLIN, ROSEMARY M 1493 
LAWLESS, DONALD $ 712 
LAWRENCE, ARTHUR 2781 
LAWRYs JON S 724 ` 

LAWSON. LEWIS A 1295 
LAWTON, JAMES N 860 
LEACH, CLIEFORD 66 

LEARY, LEWIS h497e L547, 2506 
LEASE; BENJAMIN 2793 

LEE, BILL 2194 

LEE, L L 2554 

LEE, LYNN 2194 

LEE, R H 1458 

LEE, ROBERT 948 

LEE, ROBERT A 1226, 1797 
LEE, ROBERT E 2254 

LEE, ROBIN 1442 

LEED, JACOB 445 

LEES, DANIEL E 884 
LEFCOWETZ, BAKBARA F 1876 
LEGGETT, 8 J 3028 
LEHNERTs MARTIN 2921 
LEIB, AMOS P 3167 
LEIBOWITZ. HERBERT A 3175 
LEIDER, EMILY W 393 
LEIGHTON; J M 1381 
LELHER, FRITZ 3050 
LEITER, LOUIS H 2950 
LEITHEADy J EDWARD 2233 
LELCHUK, ALAN 1425 
LENSING, GEORGE 3163 
LENTFOEHRe M THERESE 292 
LERNER, LAURENCE 6 TÜ 
LESLIE» OMOLARA 1925 
LESSER, SIMON Ü 2010 
LEVANT» HOWARD 1590 
LEVERTOVe DENISE 2305 2861 
LEVI, ELDA 108 

LEVIN; GERALD 1720 

LEVIN, HARRY 2082 

LEVINE, GEORGE 1266 
LEVINE, JUNE PERRY 21“ 
LEVINE, RICHARD A 160 
LEVIENS, LYNN GARTRELL 283 
LEVY. BERNARD 5 694 

LEVY, DAVID R 2202 

LEVY, LEO 5 1503 

LEVYe MARK 2419 

LEWALSKI,+ BARBARA K 1372 
LEWIN; BRUND 2899 

LEWIS, PETER 89 

LEWIS. SAUNDERS 1955 

LEK IS, THOMAS S W 3146 
LEYERLE, JOHN 34] 
LIEBERMAN, HERMAN 2092 i 
LIEBERMAN, LAURENCE 280 
LIEBMAN, SHELDON 903 
LIEBMAN, SHELOON W 2487 
LIGGINS: ELIZABETH M 1024 
LILLARD: RS 2216 
LINDBERG, CONRAD 2949 
LINDENBERGER, HERBERT 1953 
LINDFORS, BERNTH 1299, 1926 
LINDSTRAND; GORDON 2145, 2662 
LIPKING, LAWRENCE L317 
LIVE, ANNA H 326 
LIVINGSTON, HOWARD 2855 
LIVINGSTON, JAMES L 559 
LIVINGSTONE, DONALD 2900 
LOCHARD, METZ T P 2211 
LOCHHEAD, MARION 2025 
LOCK, F P 2026 

LOCKHART. J H K 203 
LOCKLIN, GERALDO 2219 
LOCKRIDGE, ERNEST H 1405 
LODGE» DAVID 3065 
LOFFLER, ARNO 1043 
LOFTIS, JOHN 2018, 2374 
LOGAN; GEORGE H 2295, 2960 
LOGAN, JOHN 163} 
LOMBARDI, OLGA 1607 
LOMBARDO, AGOSTINO 1608 
LONG: RALPH B 860 


LONGMIRE, SAMUEL E 1568 
LONSDALE, ROGER 1133 
LOPEZ, MANUEL D 1271 
LORD, GEGRGE DE F 2635 
LORD, MARY 3220, 3222 
LOTT, JAMES 1746 

LOWe ANTHONY 38is 1081 
LOW, DONALD A 1127T 
LOWREY, ROBERT E 501 
LUCAS, PETER J 357ເ 683 
LUCE, A A 87, 2655 
LUCTE-SMITH, EDWARD L474 
LUBDIAGTONs CHARLES Te JR 606, 1277 
LUDOWYK I E F C£ 829 
LUGTON, ROBERT C 1003 
LUKE, BAVEO 1745 

LUMPKIN, BEN GRAY 2347 
LUND, MARY GRAHAM L27 
LUNDIN, JON W 491 
LUNDQUIST, JAMES 1869, 1871, 1873 
LUTNICK, SOLOMON 1115 
LYALL; R J 2951 

LYLE, ເ B 353, 2011, 2650 
LYMAN, JOHN 2770 

LYONS, JOHN O 2558 


MACCOBY, H Z 2448 
PACCOBYs HYAM 1666 
MACDONALD, DONALD A 2917 
MACDONALD» ROBERT H 369, 2630 
PACEACHEN, DOUGALD B 492 
PACEYs SAMUEL L 44T 

HACK» DOUGLAS 5 2685 
MAGKENZIE,+ NORMAN 119, 1358 
ບປາ MILLAR 1696 
MACMAHONs SEAN 1470 
MACOWAN, MICHAEL 1684 
WADDEN, DAVID 2842, 2873 
MADDEN, LIONEL 2125 
MADDOX, DONALD L 1747 
MAGDOL, EDWARD 3136 
NWAGNUSCN, KARL 653 
VAGOWAN, ROBIN 564 

PATER, ROSEMARIE 1949 
MALE, ROY R (3168 

KALEK, JAMES 2674 
FALEKIN, PETER 464 
MALONE. KEMP 6878 

MANHEIM, MICHAEL 1044 
FANIERRE, WILLIAM R 15%2 
FANN, DAVID 304 

MANN, LINDSAY A 1993 
MANNING: PETER J 1158 
MANSELL» DARRELLe JR 17l, 1393 
PAONIGLEs MARTHA 91? 
MARATHEs SUDHAKAR S 830 
MARGAREYs» KEVIN 2970 
MARGOLIES, EDWARD 1286 
PARKS» ALFRED H 3098 
PARKS» EMERSON R 1446 
HAROTTI, ARTHUR F L361, 2637, 2963 
MARRAROs HOWARD R 1236 
FARSH? ROBERT 1723 
MARSHALL; GEOFFREY 2279 
MARSHALL» LESLIE 2420 
MARSTON,» THOMAS E 1985 
FARTHALER, M ANDRE» SISTER 1874 
MARTIN» ALASTAIR 161 
MARTIN C G 1162 

FARTIN, GLENN 636 

FPARTINe JOHN S 895 
MARTIN, ROBERT A 1881 
MARTIN, ROBERT K 1834 
WARTINe WR 1441 

FARTIN, WALLACE 3 
PARTINE, JAMES J 3160 
WARTZ, LOUIS L 1657, 2006 
FARX» LEO 1822, 1919 
FARY, EVA, SISTER 563 
MASHECK, J BC 502 
WASKELL, DUKE 1139 
MASLENs KID 2285 

VAST, GERALD 3060 
MATCHETT, WILLIAM H 1649 
FATHER, j Y 321 
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MATHEW, V JOHN 565 
MATLAWs MYRON 3135 
MATTHE#S, BREAN 976 
MATTHEWS, JACK 5 
MATTINGLY» JOSEPH F 
MAXWELL, JC 10T» 3702 427y 7192 722, 1166, 
2451, 24534 2966 
MAXWELL-MAHOWN, W D 
MAY, JOFN R 3124, 3169 
MAY, WALTER Ú 1627 
MAYNARD, REID . 519 
MAZLISH, BRUCE 2583 
MAZZARO, JEROME 619, 
MCADOO, H R 426 
MCALEER, JOHN j 
MCBATH, JAMES H 
MCCALL, DAN 264 
MCCARTAN, EDWARD F 
MCCARTHY, B EUGENE 
MCCARTHY, PATRICK J 142, 2427 
MCCARTHY, PAUL 612, 3101 
MCCLARY, BEN HARRIS 2800 
MCCLOSKEY, MARK 2962 
MCCUNNELL, FRANK 2286 
MCCRACKEN, SAMUEL 2615 
MCCROSKEY, JAMES C 1000 
MCCULLEN: , B J T, JR 2277 
MCCULLENs J Ty JR 2443, 2481 
MCDIARMIDs MATTHEW P 1353 
MCDOUNALDs JAMES 941 
MCDONALD, W Use JR 2888 


1475 


1448 


1875, 2883 


558, 2517 
1233 


2587 
2376 


MCDOWELL, FREDERICK P W 837, 2136 
MCDOWELL, ROBERT E 968, 3199 
MCELRATH, JOSEPH 2191 

MCELRATH, JOSEPH R, JR 1730 


MCELROY, GEORGE 1103 
MCFARLANE, I D 360 

MCGEE, ARTHUR R 397 

MCGEE, RICHARD D 1104 

MCGHEE, RICHARD 0 571 
MCGIFFERT, MICHAEL 1239, 2252 
MCGIVERING, + H 2711 

MCGLYNN, PAUL D 608 
MCGUINNESS, ARTHUR 958 


MCGUINNESS, ARTHUR E 2665 
MCHANEY, THOMAS L 2802 
MCINTOSH, ANGUS 669 
MCKAY, F M 78 

MCKHENRY: G B 220 
MCKILLOP, ALAN D 2382 
MCLACHEAN, H I 2273 
MCLAUGHLIN JOHN J 1462 


MCLEAN, ROBERT SIMPSON 
MCLOUGHLIN, T 1394 
MCMAHON, SEAN 768, 850, 1777 
MCMANAWAY, JAMES G 1559 
MCMASTER, JULIET 581, 2029, 2372 
MCMASTER, R D 495 
MCM ICHAEL, CHARLES T 
MCMILLIN, SCOTT 1699 
MCNEIR, WALOQ F 137T 
MCPHERSCN, JAMES ALAN 
MCVEAGH, JOHN 1182 
MCWILLIAMS, JOHN P, JR 
MEAGHER, JOHN C 1378 
MEANS, JAMES A 2033 
MECKIER, JEROME 533, 1298 
MEEK, FREDERICK M 2505 
MEGELING, MARVIN EÉ 622 
MEHL, DIETER 1683 

MEHLIN»e URS H [673 
MEHLMAN, ROBERT 553 
MEHRLEYs KR SAMUEL 1000 
METER, HANS H 661 
MEIER, T X. 28 
MELER-EWERT, CHARITY 
MEINERS» R KX 3176 
MELCHIORI, BARBARA 177 
MELCHIORI, GIORGIO 1451 
MELL, OCNALD ເ, JR 98 
MELLARD, JAMES M 1278 
MELLOHN, ELGIN W 1806, 2103 
MENARD, WILMON 2757, 2758 
MENCHER, SAMUEL 2444 

MENDE; FRED 2421 

MERCER, CAROLINE G 268 
MERCHANT: W MOUELWYN 461 


2078 


1217 


2215 
3061 


1327 


MERIWETHER, JAMES B 1562 
PESERVEs WALTER J 1552 
MESSENGER, ANN P 2130 
FESSENGER, WILLIAM E 2134 
METCALF, ALLAN Á 1641, 1852 
VMEYCALF, PRISCILLA 2440 


METZGER, CHARLES R 560 
MEWSs SIEGFRIED 2267 
MEYERS,» JOYCE S 2697 
MEYERS, WALTER E 304 
MIDDLEBRO, TOM 1752 
FIDOLEBROOK I JONATHAN 
#ະໄບຊບ00, BARTON 1913 
EILC, LOUIS T 2588 
RILL, ANNA J 180, 2435 
FILL» ANNA JEAN 2632 
KILLER, C WILLIAM 878 
MILLER, J HILLIS 517 
MILLER» LEO 2005 
FILLER, PAUL W 2016 
FILLER, PERRY 2510 
MILLER, ROBERT HENRY 920 
MILLETT, KATE 2113 
FILLGATE, JANE 2108 
MILLGATE, MICHAEL 619 
MILLS, BARRISS 3117 
PILLS, JERRY LEATH 
FILLS» JOHN 3032 
PILLS» RALPH Je JR 


2693 


2003 
302, 2459, 3063 


MILLS; STUART 1483 
NILTON, JOHN R 2176 
FINCOFF, MARCO 1079y 1157 
FINER, EARL 1341 

HINTZ.: THOMAS 1328 
MITCHELL, BRUCE 6ໃ6 


FITCHELL, LOUIS D 
MITFORD, JESSICA 
MIYAKEe KO 1958 
FIZE, GEORGE E 
PIZENER, ARTHUR 1450 
MOE, PHYLLIS 1354 
MOGAN, JOSEPH 697 
FOGAN, JOSEPH Jy JR 
POHRMANN, G P 1258 
MOLDSTAD, DAVID 170 
MONCADAs ERNEST J 1090 
WONKMAN, KENNETH 462 
MONOD, SYLVERE 781 


1148 
1946 


3082 


2497 


MONTALE», EUGENIO 1510 

PONTEIRO, GEORGE 907, 1431,+ 1501, 2067 
MONTGOMERIE, WILLIAM 2676, 2677 
MONTGOMERY, MARION 297, 946 
FONTGOMERY,s ROBERT Ls JR 2344 

FODD, JOHN J 339 

KOOD, JOHN M 3037 

EDORE, JEROME 144 

MODRE, JERROLD 1420 

VOORE, JOHN ROBERT 2377 


FOORMAN, CHARLES 356 
VORAN, JAMES 2661, 2722, 
MORAN» JOHN MICHAELs JR 
FORAN, RONALD 306, 2741 
MORAVIA, ALBERTO 1555 
MORGAN, ESTELLE 1338 
MORGAN, PETER F 2687 
KORRIS, HARRY 1375 
WORRISs HELEN 2318 
FORRISINs KRISTIN 542 
MORSE. J MITCHELL 2733 
MORTELIERs CHRISTIANE 
MORTON, RICHARD 754 
MOSELEYs C w R D &35 
MOSHER, HAROLD F, JR 
FOSS: JUDITH P 1553 
MOWATT, D G 2591 
MUDRICK, MARVIN 522, 639, 1401 

MUIR, KENNETH 399, 732 

FUIR, LYNETTE 708 

MUKHERJEE, SUJIT 830 

MULDROkK, GEORGE M 2639 

MULLER, HEINER 1661 

FULQUEEN, JAMES ແ 259, 561, 955, 3088 


2446 
2520 


3057 


1804 


WUNRC, AILIE 2935 
MUNROs JOHN M T5T, 2438 
WPURPHY, G N 1056 


MURPHY, JAMES J 
MURPHY, JOHN J 


2294 
1597, 2483 


MURPHY + MICHAEL 713 
MURRAY, JAMES G 507 
HURRAY, W À 398 

MURSIA, UGO 2146 
MUSGROVE, 5 1678 

MUZINAs MATEJ 1787 1788 
MYLNE» VIVIENNE 2602 
MYRES; W V 284 


-A 


NAGANUMA, KOHKI 2422 

NAGEL, JAMES 1543 

NAGLE. JOHN M 566 

NARAS TMHALTAH, C D 1938 
NARUNSKYs HARRY 2087 
NARVESONs ROBERT 261 

NASH, CHRISTOPHER 3041 
NATTERSTAD, j H 518 
NELLISH I B 72 

NELSON, ALAN H 1650, 1984 
NELSON, ANNE KUSENER 1238 
NELSON, CATHRYN A 2020 
NELSON, JAMES 794 

NELSON, NORMAN E 2214 
NELSON» RAYMOND S 855, 1468 
NELSON, TIMOTHY G À 2649 
NESBITT, BRUCE 3207 
NETHERCOTe ARTHUR H 711 
NEUMEYER. PETER F 1588 
NEVO, RUTH 2319 

NEW, MELVYN 105+ 1726, 3071 
NEWELL» KENNETH B 1776 
NEWLIN, JEANNE T 68 
NEWLOVE, DONALD 2127 
NEWMAN, FRANCIS X 1251 
NEWMAN, FRANKLIN B 1073 
NEWMAN, PAUL B 2865 

NEWMAN, ROBERT S 1707 
NICHOLS» WILLIAM W 2498 
NICKLASON, FRED 3126 
NICOLAISEN, WFH 322, 323, 548 
NICOLOFF,. PHILIP L 2128 
NIEHAUS, E F 2537 
NIGHTINGALE, BENEDICT 2164ຈ 2168 
NILSEN, HELGE NORMANN 893 
NIMITZ, JACK 2884 
NIRENBERGs, MORTON 2795 
NIST, JOHN 2941 

NOLAND RICHARD W 599 
NORTH, J D 29459 2946, 2947 
NOSSEN», EVON 2745 
NOSWORTHY, J M 1214 

NOVERR. DOUGLAS A 2192 
NOWELL-SMITity SIMON 809, 9304 
NOYES, RUSSELL 2405 

NUGENT, WALTER T K 3149 
NUTTALL, A D 2338 


~~ 


OATES, JOYCE CAROL 989, 1886, 2765 
OBER» WILLIAM B 1600 

OBERG, ARTHUR 1846 

OBR1EN; JUSTIN 3042 
OCHESTERs EDWIN F 416 
OCONNELLs MARY B 2726 
QCONNELL, MICHAEL 2361 
OCONNELLs SHAUN 2249 
OCONNOR, DANIEL 1990 
GDONNELL, KATHLEEN 1930 
OGACHRA, NOLLAIG 656, 657, 2592 
OGILVIE R M 2032 

OGORMAN, NED 1895 

OHAINLE, CATHAL 658 
QHUANACHAIN, MICHEAL 2580 
OLDERMANs, RAYMOND M 605 
OLIVER. H J 823 

OLSON» RICHARD 2511 

OLSSON, YNGVE 8 2327 

ORANGE, LINWOOD E 363 
DRMEROD, DAVID 862 

ORSINIs G N G 1579 

ORTEGA; PHILIP DARRAUGH LOST 
OSBORN; MICHAEL 1107 
OSENBURGs F Ç 1398 
DSTHEEREN + KLAUS 2931 


J35 


GSTLE, ROBIN C 1815 
OTTEN, CHARLOTTE 620 
CWEN, LEWIS J 1357 
GHEN, H J B 1165 


PACHTER, JOSH 791 

PAGEs ALUN 1954 

PAGE? MALCOLM BAe 2447, 2727, 3033 
PAGE, R 1 ` 688 

PAGE, RALPH 927 

PAINTING, DAVID E 2084 
PALMER: Ü J 2332, 2963 
PANICHAS, GEORGE A 219 
PAOLUCCI» ANNE 3174 
PARFITT, GEORGE A ແ 2301 
PARICSY, PAUL J 1301 
PARIS, JEAN 2968 

PARK, ROY 1413 

PARK, WILLIAM 2053, 2054 
PARKER, BARBARA L 1380 
PARKER, DAVID 695 

PARKER, DOROTHY 1134 
PARKER, GAIL 1558 

PARKER, HERSHEL L518, 1519 
PARKER, W M 2061 

PARKERy WILLIAM RILEY 2314 
PARKIN» REBECCA PRICE 1140 
PARKS., STEPHEN .2027 
PARSONS, OS J 937, 1751 
PARTREDGE, COLIN J 2266 
PATEs WILLARD 1906 

PATTEN: FAITH H 681 
PATTENs ROBERT L 1753, 2439 
PATTERSON, JOHN 3125 

PAUL, SHERMAN 1991 
PAULITSs WALTER J 1505 
PAVESEs CESARE 1515 
PAVLOV, GRIGOR 1203 

PAWEL», ERNST 1914 

PEARCE, RICHARD 60? 
PEARLMAN, E 1147 

PEATTIE, R W 573 

PEAVY, CHARLES D 1289, 2849 
PECHEUX, M CHRISTOPHER» MOTHER 1371 
PECK, ANDREW J 796 

PECKs RUSSELL A 2938 
PECKHAM, MORSE 3008 
PEDERSON, LEE A 1544 
PELLIZZ1, GIOVANNA 46 
PELZs HEIDRUN 2756 

PENNER, ALLEN RICHARD 544 
PENROSE, BOGIES 82 

PENROSE, ROLAND 231 
PERKUS, GERALD H 2110 
PERLOFFy, MARJORIE 1890 
PESTA, JOHN 3061 

PETER, JOHN 16 

PETERS» MICHAEL P 458 
PETERSON, JEANNE M 2126 
PETERSON, TRACEY 2749 
PETERSON, WILLIAM Š 490 
PETRIE, GRAHAM 1138 

PEYRE, HENRI 2150 

PHELPS, DONALD 2231 
PHILLIPS, A A - 3219 
PHILLIPS, ROBERT 3067 
PHILLIPS, ROBERT $ 1900 
PHILLIPS, WILLIAM 1903 
PHIPPS, CHARLES T 2068 
PICKARD, JOHN 8 2513 
PICKETT, ELIZABETH VASSAR 2515 
PIOGEON, MICHAEL W 232 
PILKINGTON, WILLIAM T 1291 
PINCISS, G M 1701 

PINCK, JOAN B 175 

PINEAS, RAINER 1388 
PINKERTON, JAN 1296 
PINSKER, SANFORD 1179 
PIPER, WILLIAM B 1718 
PITTOCK, MALCOLM 860 
PITTS» REBECCA £ 385 
PIZER, DONALD 28l, 875 
PLANK, ROBERT 2603 
PLOTINSKY, MELVIN L 1172 
PLUMLY, STANLEY 3181 
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POENICKE, KLAUS 14022 2604 

POIRIER» RICHARD 1318 

POLAK, LUCIE 1033 

POLLARD, MARY 436 

POLLIN, I BURTON R 
2394, 2401 

POLLOCK, JOHN 2159 

PODK, JOHN 2079 

POOLE, JOAN € 3202 

PORTE, MICHAEL 3141 

PORTER, JAMES 2163 

PORTER, M GILBERT 276 

POSS, STANLEY 1855 

POST, J B 2605 

POST, ROBERT M 597 

POTEETs LEWIS J 3030 

POTTER, HC 165 

POTTER, JOHN M 2303 

POULET, GEORGES 1323 

POULIN, Ay JR 1915 

POWELL, DILYS 785 

PRANCE, CLAUDE À 3074 

PRAZ, MARIO 1524 

PRESLEY, DELMA ÉE 638 

PRESTON, DENNIS R 1579 

PRICE, GECIL 2988 

PRICE, JOHN VALDIMIR 2039 

PRICE: JONATHAN REEVE 391 

PRICE, MARTIN 1312 

PRITCHARD, WILLIAM H 2222 

PRITCHETT, V S 503, 2082s 21125 2117, 21225 
2152, 2373? 2511 Ó 24452 2467 

FROFFIYTs, BESSIE 2666 

PUHVEL, MARTIN 2285 

PULGRAMe ERNST 19790 

PULOS; C E 1526 

PUNZO, FRANCA RUGGIERI oT 

PURDY, STROTHER B 580, 1329, 1539, 15869 

PURVES: ALAN G 991 

PUTT: 5 GORLEY 2298 

PYLE, FITZROY 317 


256s 57%, 1248, 1522, 1740, 


-Q- 


QUIGLEYs GENEVEEVE L 2232 
QUIVEY, JAMES R 1865 


—-R— 


RABAN, JONATHAN 1966 

RABEN, JOSEPH 2062 

RAGIN, JOHN 48T 

RACKIMN, PHYLLIS 394 

RAFAT, TAUFIQ 1310 

RAFFELe BURTON 3187 

RAGO, HENRY 1337 

RAINE: KATHLEEN 224, 1410, 1467 
RAJAN: B 380 

RAJIVAy STANLEY F 833, 844 
RALPH, RUTH 5 284T 

RAMCHAND, KENNETH 3166 

RAMSEY, JAROLD ຕ 1084, 235] 
RAMSEY, PAUL 184Tf 

RANDALL, DALE 8 J 214] 

RAOe F 5 NARAYANA 2148 

RAO, V PANDURANGA 1934 
RAPPOPORT,» ROSE 1384 

RAU, FRITZ 83 

RAUBER» D F 12¢ 

RAUCHBAUER, OTTO HANS 1191 
RAWSON, C J 1121 

RAYAN, KRISHNA Tx 667 

RAYMOND, JOHN Z204le 2137, 2165 
REAs J B83, 2350 

REAs JOHN A 1975 

READ, HERSERT 4 

READER, WILLIE D 2109 

REAL, HERMANN J 2051 

REAL, JERE 1856 

REAVER, j RUSSELL 2545 

RECK, TOM S 12¢9 

REECE, JAMES B 1525 

REED, JOHN R 469. 513, 27139 2725 
REED, JOSEPH We JR 2047 

REEDs KENNETH T 913, 1603, 1778 
REED, VICTOR 1362, 1556 

REES, EILUNED 2043, 2593 


REES + G C T09 

REES» THOMAS R 1782 

REESE, JACK E 409 

REID, ANTHONY 2736, 3039 

REID, DAVID 5 696 

REIDe STEPHEN A 1085 

REILLY, JOHN M 2569 

REILLY» JOHN E 1249 

REIHAN, DONALD H 2063 

REINECKE, GEORGE F 1363 

REISS, EDMUND 692 

REPLOGLE, JUSTIN 519 

REQUA, KENNETH A 2631 

າແນ, ENRIQUE LUIS 1785 

REWAs MICHAEL 457 

REXROTH, KENNETH 2059 206, 2114, 3111 
REYNOLOS, MARY T 1455 

REYNOLOS, MICHAEL $ 258 

RICHARDS, KENNETH 1702 

RICHARDS, ROBERT F 663 

RICHMOND, H M 742, 2331 

RICHTER, MICHAEL 1652, 2622 

RICKS, CHRISTOPHER 199, 2120 
REIDDEL, JOSEPH N 2384 
RIDEY y FELICITY 1611 
RIEFFs PHILIP 2721 
RIEGEL, ROBERT É 2258 
RIMONTEs NILDA 2488 
RINGE, DONALO A 2782 
RIORDAN, J W 1817 
RISK, MAY H 463 
ROBBINS, MARTIN 1584 
ROBBINS, ROSSELL HOPE 
ROBERTS, PHILIP 1143 
ROBERTS» PRESTON THOMAS, JR 2008 
ROBERTSON, D Wç JR i313 

ROBELLARD, DOUGLAS 1512 

ROBINS» R H 2596 

ROBINSON, CHARLES ແ 1739 

ROBINSON, FRED C GFT, 682, 728 
ROBINSON, TAN 30, 2012 

ROBSON, JOHN M 189, 190, 191+ 192+ 193 
ROCKS, JAMES E 1245, 1280 

RODCA, PETER 1564 

RODGERS, PAUL Gy JR 3161 

ROGERS, J P W 751 

ROGERS, JEAN MUER 2856 

ROGERS» PAT 1128 

ROGERS, TOMMY W 244 

ROHATYN, OENNIS A 184 

ແດ“ ລໍ່າ, GERD 1703 

ROLA, DIONISIA 2452_ 2469 

ROLAND, BETTY 978 

ROLLIN» ROGER B 720 

ROLLINS, RONALD G 221 

ROMANAs JOSEFINA 621 

ROMANOVSKY, SERGEI K 1818 

ROPER» DEREK 529 

ROSCOE», 5 3010 

ROSE» ALAN M 1204 

ROSE, EDWARD J 2680 . 
ROSE, MARILYN GADDIS 869, 1061, 2491 
ROSE, PAUL LAWRENCE 363 

ROSE, PHILLIS 2096 

ROSEN, KENNETH M 2869 

ROSEN, MARVIN Š 3009 

ROSENBERG, CHARLES É 2228 

ROSENBERG, EDGAR T89 

ROSENBLATT, JASON P 725 

ROSENFELD, ALVIN H 1423, 1492 
ROSENFIELD, CLAIRE 2555 

ROSENMELTER, JESPER 1240 

ROSENTHAL, M L 3150 

ROSENWATER, IRVING 2083 

ROSTER, JAMES 1023 

ROSIER, JAMES L 673 

ROSINGERy LAWRENCE 1385 

ROSS, ALAN S C 327, 1022 

ROSS» TAN 2666 

ROSSKYs WILLIAM 609 

ROTHENBERG, ALBERT 1967 

ROTHSTEIN» ANDREW 1819 

ROTHSTEINy ERIC “55 

ROUBY, JASON 2089 

RÜUDIFZ, LEON 5 2808 

ROUSSEAU, G S 106 

ROUTH, Š J 986 


3555 2948 


ROWLAND, BERYL 252, 1349, 1677 
ROY, EMIL 949 

RUBANy JONATHAN 2151 

RUBIN, JOSEPH JAY 3229 

RUBINy LOUIS Dy JR 1548 3140 
RUBINSTEIN, E 1071 

RUDRUMe AW 74 

RUFFy LILLIAN M 1097 

RULE» HENRY B 1835 

RUOFF, A LAVONNE 134 

RUSSO, JOHN PAUL 210, 2640 
RUTSALA, VERN 294 

RYALS» CLYDE DE L 198, 1100, 1419 
RYAN, JOHN D 1190 

RYAN» M ROSARIO, SISTER 2415 
RYDER» FRANK G 653 

RYKEN, LELAND 739 
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SADLER» J D 328 

SADLER» MICHAEL R H 2380 
SALE, RICHARD B 2570 
SALMON» ERIC 1471 

SALTZ, ROBERT D 466 
SAMBROOK, A J 468, 2993 
SAMBROOK, JAMES 1116 
SAMUEL, IRENE 2312 

SAMUELS, M L 669 

SAMUELS» MARILYN SCHAUER 2157 
SAMHAY, S J PATRICK $25 
SANDBANKs SHIMON 2302 
SANDERS» PETER L 530 
SANDERSON» DAVID R 2391 
SANER, REGINALD A 1663 
SANFORO, CHARLES L 2253, 3089 
SANJUAN, EPIFANIO, JR T93y 2291 
SANKEYs BENJAMIN 2244 
SARGENT, MARION 5 1866 
SARKIS, ANDREW 1774 

SAVAGE, JAMES Py JA 2203 
SAVESON, JOHN € 2738 
SAYLORy CHARLES F 617 
SAYWO0D, BC 778 

SCANLAN, JAMES P 194 
SCATTERGOOD., V J 70l, 703 
SCHABRAM, HANS 26 

SCHAFFER,» ELINOR Š 1741 
SCHEELE» DOROTHY R 18] 
SCHEI8E, FRED KARL 856 
SCHETCK, WILLIAM J B64, 896 
SCHELL» EDGAR T 389 
SCHELLHORN, G Ç 900 

SCHER» STEPHEN PAUL 314 
SCHERTINGs JOHN 905 
SCHEVERLEs WILLIAM H 504 
SCHEVILL, JAMES 1015 
SCHISSBYEs KNUD 680 
SCHIFFRORST, GERALD J 731 
SCHIRMER, W F 43 

SCHLÖSSER»; ANSELM 1668 
SCHMIDT» G 2450 

SCHOECKs R J 61 

SCHOECKs RICHARD J 439 
SCHOLES, ROBERT 1454 
SCHONHORN, MANUEL 26860 
SCHORERs MARK 2221, 2241 
SCHRERO, ELLIOT M 2836 
SCHTENs CAROLYN A 70 
SCHUHMANNs KUN 2833 
SCHWARTZ» BARRY N 2428, 2599 
SCHWARTZ, ELIAS 1082; 1383, 1950 
SCHWARTZ, LEWIS M 1742 
SCHWARTZ», PEDRO 187 
SCHWARTZ, RICHARD B [122 
SCHWARTZ. SHEILA 2606 
SCOTT; KENNETH W 1281 
SCOTT + NATHAN As JR 2102 
SCOTT, P G 2072, 2073 
SCOTT, PAUL 3048 

SCOTT, RUBERT TAN 1638 
SCOTT» WINFIELD TOWNLEY 2523 
SCOUFOS, ALICE LYLE 1074 
SCRAGGe D G 27 

SEALTS, MERTON Me JR 246 
SEAMON, ROGER L616 

SECON, ROBERT 536 


741 


SEEFURTHy NATHANIEL H 3114 
SEEHASE, GEORG 993+ 1212 
SEELYE, JOHN D 2175 
SELLERYs JNAN 1775 
SEMMLER, CLEMENT 2576s 3231 
SEMPLE, HE 1476 

SEPCICy, VISNJA 1795 

SEROWs WILLIAM J 168 
SEYMOUR, M C 698 

SEYMOUR, WILLIAM KEAN 1704 
SEYMOUR-SMITHs MARTIN 2714 
SHAFER, YVONNE BONSALL 46T 
SHAHEEN, NASEEB 2323 
SHAPIRO, BARBARA 1440 
SHAPIRO, EDWARD 3195 
SHAPIRO, I A 1095 

SHARP WILLIAM L 2994 
SHARPLES, EDWARD 2408 
SHARROCK, ROGER 2397 

SHAW, VALERIE A 235 

SHAW, W DAVID 2121 
SHAWCROSS, JOHN T 3665 T27, 2314 
SHEA, F X 2911 

SHEATS, PAUL D 2398 
SHEEHAN, OONALD 2565 
SHEEHY, MICHAEL 1620 
SHEFFLET, PHILIP A 2423 
SHEIDLEY, WILLIAM E 377 
SHELTON» W G 1165 

SHENKER, ISRAEL 2234 
SHEPARD, ODELL 2815 
SHEPHERD, ALLEN 3182 
SHERBO, ARTHUR 1113, 1130, 1400 
SHERBURN» GEORGE 2378 
SHERESHEVSKAYAs NATALYA 1814 
SHERMAN; MURRAY H 1469 
SHESGREEN?: SEAN 2036 
SHIELDS,» ELLEN F 493 
SHIPLEY, JOHN B T72 
SHMIEFSKY, MARVEL 2&12 
SHUCHTERe J D 2329 
SHUGRUEy MICHAEL 2371 
SICHERMAN, CAROL M 2297 
STEGMUND=SCHULTZE, DOROTHEA 994 
SIKES, HERSCHEL M 1760 
SIMMONS, DONALD C 2208 
SIMMONS» J L 1078 

SIMMONS, JAMES C 2723 
SIMMONS» MICHAEL K 275 
SIMMONS, ROBERT 2999 
SIMMS: 6 Q 319 

SIMPSON, ARTHUR Le JR 1761 
SIMPSON, JACQUELINE 2472 
SIMPSON», LEWIS P 3170 
SINGER, DAVID 248 

SINGH, BRIJRAJ 710 

SINGH, HARE 638 

SINGH, K NATHAR 834 

SINGH, RAMAN K 575 

SINGH, VISHNUDAT 2457, 2752 
SINGLETON, ROBERT R 110 
SISARIO, PETER 3142 
SISSMANy L E 2238 

SISSON, JON B 798 

SJOGREN, GUNNAR 2328 
SKAGGS, DAVID CURTIS 1237 
SKELTON, ROBIN 2259 2465 
SKINNER», QUENTIN 1065 
SKIPP, FRANCIS E 2890 
SKOWe JACK 531 

SKULSKY, HAROLD 64 

SLACK, ROBERT C 734 , 
SLATER, MICHAEL T82, J756; 1758 
SLATTERY, MARGARET Pe SISTER 56B 
SLATTERY» WILLIAM C 1050 
SLAVITTs DAVID R 3158 
SLAVOV ATANAS 1792 
SLETHAUG, G Ë 2876 

SLEVIN, JAMES 671 

SLIGHTS, CAMILLE 2975 
SLOTE, BERNICE 262 
SMAILES T A 2455 

SMEATON, B H 1959 

SMIFHe BERNARD 14 

SEITH, 508 L 845 

SMITH, CHARO POWERS 2775 
SMITH, CHARLES R 1832 
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SMITHs D 4 876 

SMETHe HALLETT 1389 

SHiTHe HARRY W 545 

SMITH, IAN CRICHTON 2735, 2755 
SMITH; IRWIN 2350 

SMITHe J OATES 2644 

SHITH, JAMES L 2712 

SMITH; JULIAN 940, 1500 
SHITH MARY OAEHLER 2074 
SMITH, A J 1416 

SMITHe SHEILA M 3031 

SMETHe WILLIAM JAY 22, 1883 
SMOOT; JEAN JOHANNESSEN 1793 
SHYTHE, DANIEL 2494 

SMYTHEs DANIEL W 2516 
SNARE, GERALD 1048, 1089 
SNOWs LOTUS 1269 

SNYDERe SUSAN 1674 
SOCHATOFF, A FRED 736 
SODERBERGH» PETER A 952 
SOELLRERy ROLF 410 

SOENSs AL 1379 

SOLOMON, BARBARA M ZLIT 
SOLOMUN, ERIC 1284 

SOLOMON, JZ 2001 

SOLOMON, PHILIP HOWARD 2730 
SONSTROEM, DAVID 511 
SORENSEN, PARRY D 2204 
SORENSON, DALE A 928 
SOSNOSKI, JAMES j 1841 
SOWDER, WILLIAM 4 3011, 3093, 


SPACKS, PATRICIA MEYER 99, 2060 


SPANGLER, GEORGE M 1546 
SPANDS, WILLIAM V 212 
SPARSHOTT, F ແ 1319 
SPECKs PAUL SURG! 2539 
SPENCER, WILLIAM 1976 


SPERRY, STUART My JR 130“, 2402, 3005 


SPICER» HAROLD 760 

SPITZ: DAVID 2744 

SPIVEY; EDWARD 2432 
SPIVEY, TEQ R L217, 1223 
SPOFFORC,. WILLIAM K `908 
SPOONER, 8 Ç 2473 

SPURN; PAUL 807 

SPRATT, P 832 

SPRINGER, HARRY H 2424 
SPURGEON PATRICK ODYER 73 
SQUIRES» RADCLIFFE 15939 2886 
ST JOHN-STEVASe NORMAN 3013 
STACK, V E 2357 

STAFFORDs WILLIAM T 3156 
STAGG, LOUIS CHARLES 2625 
STAMEY, JOSEPH D 2142 
STAMM, RUDOLF 1662 
STANDLEY, FREO L 598 
STANFORD, DONALD € 3129, 3147 
STANFORD, RANEY 957 
STANWOOD, P G 79 

STARKHANs MIRIAM 1731 
STARNESs LELAND 1907 
STARR: BAVIO 1651 

STECK, PAUL 168 

STEDMANs JANE W 2097 
STEELE, PETER 1304 

STEELE, PHILIP L 1231 
STEIG; MICHAEL 498, 2703 
STEIN; ARNOLD 1053 

STEIN» KAREN F 2600 

STEIN, RICHARD L 2437 
STEIN, ROBERT A 1062 
STEIN, HELL IAY BYSSHE, 2132 
STEINZERG, ERAIN R 842 
`STEINMANN, THEO 1869 
STEPHENS, JAMES 1042 
STEPHENS, JOHN 342 
STEPHENS» MARTHA 947 
STERN, MADELEINE B 799 
STERN» HILTON R 3105 
STERNEs RICHARD CLARK 3077 
STERNFIELD, FREDERICK W 376 
STERNLICHTe SANFURD 741 
STETLERs CHARLES 2219 
STEVENS, JOAN 1199 
STEVENS, MARTIN 2293 
STEVENS: PETER 1638 
STEVENS» RICHARD G 1064 


STEVENSON, WARREN 479 
STEWART, ANNETTE 2262 
STEWART, ODUGLAS 3216 
STEWART, JACK F 1727, 1859 
STEWART, KENNETH 981? 3223 
STEWART» MARY M 1706" 2670 
STEWART» MARY MARGARET 1109, 
STIBITZ, ເ EARLE 3115 
STIMSONs PHILIP M 2184 
STOCK, AG 1921 


STOCK, NOEL 2365 239, 299y B2le 822, 


STOCK, ROBERT 1279 
STOCKHOLDER, KATHERINE 63 
STOCKING, GEORGE W, JR 2695 
STGKES, OURWARD T 2474 
STORES, GEOFFREY C 201 
STOLL» JOHN ແ 1434 

STOLLER, ALAN 649 

STONE, ALFRED WHEELER 2791 
STORCH, R F 2400 

STORM; COLTON 1920 

STORY, PATRICK L 1412, 2387 
STOTTLAR, JAMES F 515 
STOUT»; GARDNER D; JR LL36 
STOWELL, ROBERT F 1253 
STRANDBERG», VICTOR H 1208 
STRAUCH», CARL F 3090-2 3091 
STRAUMANNy HEINRICH 2898 
STRAUSS, WOLFGANG 3190 


STROUPE, JOHN H 1889, 2870, 3165 


STROZIER, ROBERT 2475 
STRUVE; GLEB 2562 
STUART, DABNEY 295, 1835 
STUART, JESSE 2894 
STUART, ROBERT LEE 2912 
STUBBS, JOHN C 3121 
STUDER, JOHN 1031 
STURGEON,» THEODORE 337 
STURGESS» K H 1998 
SUDERMAN, ELMER F 917 
SUGG, REDOING Se» JR 1856 
SULLIVAN, EDWARD D 1011 
SULLIVAN, MARY ROSE 2076 


SULLIVAN, WALTER 1333? 133%, 3196 


SUMMERFIELD, H 560, 812 
SUSSMAN, LEWIS A 996 
SUTHERLAND, JOHN 1766 
SWALLOW, NORMAN 1820 
SWANCDERs HOMER D 857 
SWANSON, DONALD R 497 
SWAYZE, WALTER E 2577 
SWEENEY, GERARD M 1536 
SHEETSER, WESLEY D 849 
SWEHEY, JOHN R 2038, 2048 
SYKES, RICHARD ແ 2259 
SYLVESTER» RICHARD 5 2006 
SYLVESTER, WILLIAM 1287 
SZLADITS, LOLA L 1808 


ມມມ 


TAAFFE, JAMES G 1369 
TALTTs P $Š 347 

TALBOT, FRANCES G 2210 
TALBOT, NORMAN 2329 
TANAKA, KEITH M 1001 
TANHER, JERI 2277 
TANNER, MICHAEL B 
TANHER, TONY 9421 2250 
TANSELLE~s G THOMAS 96T, 2490, 
TARR», JOHN ເ, 2627, 2653 
TARRANT, DESMOND 3144 
TASCH, PETER A 444 
TATARKIEWICZ, WLADYSLAW 2956 
TAUBE, MYRON 1432, 2658 
TAX, MEREDITH 1632 
TAYLOR, A B 324 

TAYLOR, OONALD 5 2657 
TAYLOR» HENRY 3194 
TAYLOR, J GOLDEN 2541 
TAYLOR, JOHN 1012 
TAYLOR, KIM 2753 

TAYLER: MICHAEL 386 
TAYLOR, NEEL 2009 
TAYLOR, P B 706 

TAYLOR, WALTER 926, 3155 
TEICH, NATHANIEL 2399 


TEETELBAUM, EVE 476 
TEMPLIN, LAWRENCE 1531 
TERRY, REGINALD C 227 
THALE, JEROME 158 

THALER; ALWIN 2521 
THATCHER, DAVID 5 813, 2100 
THEISEN, LOIS y SISTER 1228 
THELWELL,. MICHAEL 1918 
THIRLWALL, JOHN C 2245 
THOMANECK, JURGEN K A 2857 
THOMAS, DONALD 535 

THUMAS, TONY 3224 

THOMAS. W K 1639 

THOMPSON, EWA M 315 
THOMPSON, G R 254, 556, 1521 
THOMPSON, GORDON W 2410 
THOMPSON, HOWARD H 2626 
THOMPSON, J B 1479 
THOMPSON, JAMES 282 
THOMPSON, JOHN 1951 
THOMPSON, LAUREL 1932 
THOMPSON, LESLIE M 154 
THOMPSON, W R 1586 
THOMPSON, WILLIAM IRWIN 1453 
THOMSEN, CHRISTIAN W 2720 
THOMSON, GEORGE H 546 
THORBERG, RAYMOND 582 
THORNTON, ROBERT D 2656 
THORPE, OWAYNE 1243 
THORPE, MICHAEL 835 
THORPE, PETER 1017 

THUN NILS 344 

THURLEY, GEOFFREY 3192 
TICHI, CECELIA 2188 

TICK. STANLEY 2538 

TIETZE, EDNA 2268 
TILLOTSON, GEOFFREY 1324, 1421 
TILTON. JOHN W 918 

TIMPE, EUGENE F 759 
TOBIAS, R Ú 2124 

TOBENe FERENCE A 2675 
TOLLEY, MICHAEL J 473 
TOMALIN, CLAIRE 2558 
TOMLINSON, T B 1952 
TORCHIANAy DONALD T 1810 
TORNQVIST, EGIL 62T, 1576, 2967 
TRACHTENBERGy ALAN 3137 
TRACYs ROBERT 2916 
TRAHERN, JOSEPH B, JR 2936 
TRASCHEN, ISAQQORE 1008 
TRAVIS, MILDRED K 2486; 2489 
TREDWAY, THOMAS 3025 
TREMBLAY, WILLIAM À 2181 
TRICKETTy RACHEL 1406 
TRIMPI, HELEN P 3166 
TROWBRIDGE, RONALD L 2701 
TUCKEY, JOHN § 1545, 1549 
TUFTEs VIRGINIA 76 

TULIP, JAMES 962, 971 
TURNAGE, MAXINE 1716 
TURNER, DARWIN T 640 
TURNER. MYRON 418. 532 
TURNER, KOBERT Ke JE 2339 
TURVILLE-PETRE, JOAN 351 
TUSO. JOSEPH F 24 
TUTTLETON, JAMES ຖ 3118 
TUYN, HARRY 329, 1630 
TWINING, EDWARD 2907 

TYE, JR 172 

TYRRELL, ALEXANDER 1193 


<ປ< 


UNDERWOOD, GARY N 755 
UNGER, HARRIET 1882 
UNTERMEYER, LOUIS 2609 
UPDIKE, JOHN 2553 

UPHAUS, ROBERT 1697 

UPHAUS, ROBERT ຕ 1729, 2643 
URE, PETER 3T1 

URGFF+ M D 600 

USSERY, HULING E 1027, 1028 
UTZe HANS 689 


-y- 


VAN, THOMAS A 2616 


VANAKEN,s PAUL 2837 
VANCLEAVE, JIM 3172 
VANCURAs ZDENEK 1169 
VANDEKIEFT, RUTH ກ້ 3151 
VANGERSEE, CHARLES 897, 963 
VANDOMELIN, JOHN ແ 2678 
VANN J DON 2522 
VANVECHTEN, CARL 923 
VAUGHN» SUSAN BEACH 2893 
VELLA, MICHAEL WAYNE 1599 
VELZ+ JOHN W 390, 2333 
VENEZKY, RICHARD L 2589 
VERNIER, C P 451, 2375 
VERNON, JOHN 2804 

VIA, JOHN A 54 

VICINUSs MARTHA 2442 
VINTNER, MAURICE 209 
VISWANATHAN, Š 414 
VITTORINI, ELIO 1609 
VIVAS, ELISEO 1625 
VDEGELIN, ERIC 3131, 3132 
VOGLER, FREDERICK W 1744 
VONALT, LARRY P 1574 
VONENDE, FREDERICK 2224 
VOSS. AE 1360 


-H- 


WADDINGTON, RAYMOND B 1068 
WADSHORTH, FRANK W 1698 
WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD 1273, 2508 
RAGGONERs HYATT H 3092 
WAGNER, LINDA 1902 

WAGNER. LINDA WELSHIMER 3185 
RAIN, JOHN 2610 

WKAINGROW, MARSHALL 1735 
WAITE, VIRGINIA 2688 
WAKEFIELD, DAN 2240 
WAKELIN,y MARTYN F 2932 
WALCH; GUNTER 1021 
WALCUTT, CHARLES 881 
WALOMEER, JOSEPH J 643 
WALKER, DALE L 28T 

WALKER, WARREN S 1168 
WALL, CAREY 930 

WALL, CAROLYN, SISTER 1342 
WALLACE, DAVID A 2424 
WALLACE, JOHN M 1055 
WALLACE, RODERICK S 1988 
WALLERs G F 2971 

WALSH; WILLIAM 1423 

WALSH, WILLIAM J 163 

WALT, JAMES 2138 

WALTON, JAMES 1198 
WARHAFT, SIDNEY 10702 1660 
WARNCKE, WAYNE 851 

WARNER, ALAN L225, 2578 
WARNER, JANET 2999 

WARNER,» JOHN M 31T8 
WARNER, OLIVER 121 

WARNKEs F J 1391 

WARREN, AUSTIN 1496 
WARREN, JOYCE W 924 
WARREN, LELAND ແ 486 
WARREN, ROBERT PENN 2825, 3164 
WASSER, HENRY 1259 

hASSON, JOHN 404 

RASSON, RICHARD 1335, 3043 
WATSGNe CHARLES N, JR 1511 
WATSON, CHRISTOPHER J 3212 
KATSON, EDWARD A L624 
WATSON, J R 743 

RATSON, SARA RUTH 810 
RATT, DONALD J 1212+ 2747 
WEATHERBY, H L SOl, 1447 
WEATHERSPOON: M A 1507 
WEBER, BROM 626 

REBER, DANIEL 3148 

REBER, DANIEL B 2571 
WEBSTER, OWEN 972, 3230 
WEEKS, LEWIS E, JR 2504 
WEEKS; ROBERT LEWIS 988 
REELOHORN, MANFRED 1087 
REIL; HERBERT, JR 6T 
WKEIMANN, ROBERT LG6T, 1325, 1680 
hEINARERG, ADELAIDE 188 
WEINBROT, HOWARD D 746, 1734 


743 


744 


WEINIG, MARY ANTHONY, SISTER 1232 
WEINTRAUB, STANLEY 2763 
WEISSTEIN, ULRICH 520, 1711 
WELTZHAN, ARTHUR J 135, 2307 
WELLEK, RENE 1320 
WELLINGTON, JAMES E 
WELLS, ELIZABETH 562 
WELES, H W 945 
WELLS, HENRY H 1308 
WELSH, ALEXANDER 157 
WENZEL, SIEGFRITO 2290 
WERGE, THOMAS 910 
WERTHEIM, ALBERT 
WESLY: B Ç 939 
HESS» ROBERT V 
WEST, MICHAEL 
WESTBROOK, PERRY 
WESTBROOK, PERRY D 
WHALEY» DONALD 1489 
WHALLEY, GEORGE 131 
WHEATLEY, JON 2597 
WHITAKER, THOMAS R 1481 
WHITE, ANDREW 2927 
WHITE CHARLES W 2199 
WHITE, ERIC W L484 
WHITEs GERTRUDE M 
WHITE, JAMES É 
WHITE, JOHN 
WHITE» JOHN I 
WHITE, NORMAN 3022 
WHITE; RAY LEWIS 2544 
WHITE, WILLIAM 576, 894— 1557, 2200, 2201, 
2206, 2242y 2246s 2750, 3133 


2669 


ກ 


L710 
1791 
3123 
1935 


2162 
1550 
2854 

2543 


WHITELAW, MARJORY 1612 
WHITMAN, F H 343” 1345 
WHITNEY, BLAIR 2803 
WHITTEMORE, REED 1321, 1606 
WHITHORTH, ROBIN 1800, 1812 
WEATT, WILLIAM H 1387 
WICHT, WOLFGANG 1210 
WICKES, GEORGE 1853 


WICKHAM, GLYNNE 402 
WIEMANN, RENATE 1905 


WIERSMA, STANLEY M 2743 
HIGHT, JOHN 2748 
WIKELUNDs PHILIP R 1364 
WILGs, BERNADETTE 1929 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by memters of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year‘on a monthly basis from September through June.’ Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles dealing 
with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English language. 
These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, including 
abstracters from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, and 
point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 
abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the original. 


Format 


Titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles and all works; 
and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. 
A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type—the only special 
face used. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks ` 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly..and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. The annual 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and Com- 
monwealth and Related Literatures. The following list of categories contains special 
sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Author's Name, 
Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. 


GENERAL 


General L General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Literary Theory, 
Prosody, Rhetoric, Theory of Criticism) 


General II. Celtic Languages and Literature 
General III. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive) 
General IV. Language (History, Linguistics) 


General V. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 


ENGLISH 


English I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

English I. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

English HI. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin) 

English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VI. Romantic 

English VII. Victorian 

English VIII. Modern 

English IX. General 


AMERICAN 


American I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

American IL. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

American 111. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American VJ. Twentieth Century 

American VII. General 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 
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GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES | 


` Aesthetics 


1. Dunlop, Bryan. To Mr. Kazin, Harpers, 235 :1409, Oct. 1967, 55-56. “Ari will not 
disappear under the popularizers’ banalities,” but colleges must radically criticize the 
distortions of art by society. The reader or viewer must. become aware that his is not 
a passive role, and the artist must seek out sincere “sharers” in the artistic process 
wherever they exist. —J. T.H. 


2. Kazin, Alfred. Art on Trial, Harpers, 235:1409; Oct. 1967, 51-55. Art today 
suffers from eclecticism and triviality. It is ephemeral excitement rather than the com- 
mitment of Tolstoy or Sartre, and Nathanael West dominates the artistic scene; yet 
there is hope in the “few good things,” such as the works of Bellow, Lowell, and Ellison, 
which constitute the. lasting production of any age, ເ —~J.T.H. 


3. Martin, Wallace. The Sources of the Imagist Aesthetic, PMLA, 85: 2, Mar. 1970, 
196-204. Symbolism did not exercise a significant. influence on the Imagist aesthetic, 
but Hulme and Pound derived their conceptions of the image from French psychologists 
and philosophers, primarily Taine and Ribot. In the empiricist-associationist psycho- 
logical tradition “limage” corresponds to Hume’s “impression,” the mental representation 
of sensory experience, the virtues of which are clarity, precision, and complexity. -After 
1908, Hulme adopted Bergson’s organicist theory of the image, i.e. that it was the 
linguistic embodiment of intuition. Imagism was not the culmination. of the Roman- 
tic aesthetic; it was the first attempt to transcend the subject-object dichotomy of 
19th-century poetic theory. —P.G.D. 


4. Read, Herbert. The Limits of Permissiveness,, MaIR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 37-50. 
[This essay is published posthumously.] The one principle that is common to all 
distinctively modern artists is the principle of symbolism as opposed to the principle 
of realism. This basic principle is not in question. Dispensing with profundities, the 
modern artist has reduced the work of art to its aesthetic nakedness. Perceptual coher- 
ence is the one universal requirement of art. The question then is at what point in the 
history of modern art and literature do we find this requirement set aside? In the 
work of Joyce and Beckett the “creative imagination of the poet sinks in a sea of words.” 
This criticism applies also to the writers of the mew French school such as Robbe- 
Grillet. Although Pound is a great poet, in the latest cantos the incoherence of the 
writing has completely overwhelmed the poetry. There must be a reaction against 
contemporary nihilism 1 in art. It is the critic’s responsibility to maintain the “supremacy 
of aesthetic criteria.” LE, 


_ Literary Theory 
5. Matthews, Jack. The Writer. as Semanticist, Re: A&L, 1:1, Sp. 1968, 44.51. The 
skillful use of language typifies the writer, and this makes his work interesting to the 
semanticist. People utilize semantic devices to both strengthen. and imprison their lives. 
A person may form a deep conviction about, another and find that he has tried to fit 
the other into: a role existing in.his own personality and more appropriate to himself. 
Dialogue is a fundamental act of human beings, and a, fiction writer uses principles of 
semantics in portraying it. Labels create stereotypes but they can serve the functions 
of order and unification. Stories produce pictures of people communicating and define 
the human situation. —M.H. 


6-—General 


Theory ຄ of Criticism 


6. Joost, Nicholas. The Use of a Review, Re:A&L, 1:1, Sp. 1968, 1-4. Eliot believed 
that a review was useful because it created a favorable atmosphere for talent. He 
recommended an international literature with universal standards: ‘The introduction of 
Re:A&L, which adopts some of Eliot’s criteria, starts on-a hopeful note. Receptiveness 
in the fine arts and the humanities toward new values requiring excellence has been 
fostered by experimentation in the sciences while higher literacy has increased: the 
demands made upon the scholar for “his insights and his expertise.” In accordance 
with its aims, this journal begins by citing the “unifying elements of all art and knowl- 
edge, the interrelationships of all fields of artistic , and Anteligctual endeavor, those 
standards and themes shared by all art, all letters,” : l T ວ =M H. 


7. Rayan, Krishna. When Meaning Is Suggested, MalR, No. 7, J i 1968, 77-89. [The 
essay is a general discussion of the analysis and criticism of literature. Discussion is 
organized under four headings: Explication, Paraphrase, Obscurity, and Character.] 
The influence of science has invested ‘descriptive explication of literature. with much 
prestige, often at the expense of evaluative judgment. The question of whether or not 
a poem is paraphrasable 15 an oversimplification of the problem of translating sug- 
gestive, emotional language into a discursive statement. The writings of early: Sanskrit 
critics of 10 or 11 centuries ago provide valuable insights into the problem. of para- 
phrasing poetry. There is a definite need to reconsider the role of obscurity in poetry. 
Again, the ideas of early Sanskrit critics are helpful. The Rasadhvani- theory of the 
Sanskrit critics provides an excellent safeguard against the ‘contemporary tendency to 
indulge in irrelevant speculation about literary characters. ` ` AY he —LE. 


8. Tanner, Michael. Principles of Criticism, Delta, No. 41, Sept. 1967, 4-16. The 
legitimate and essential activity of the-critic is to make value-judgments. The disputes: 
of criticism lie in the question of what aesthetic criteria he is committed to. A. general 
theory is not latent in every act of appreciation—to .praise:a work for its delicacy does 
not commit the critic to the view that delicacy is always a virtue. But anyone who 
makes judgments commits himself to some theory.. Disputes. about these criteria 
necessarily lead to the wider and controversial spheres of morals and ends... Practically 
speaking, one can understand a critic’s criteria by seeing how he relates works he 
considers worthy of attention. His touchstones: are oe to create his standards and 
to eee ເນນ ເ —D. D. E. 


2 + "1" 


‘Translation. 


9. Economou, ae Test of Translation X: Guillem Comte de Peitau’s Ab La 
Dolchor Del Temps Novel, Caterpillar, No. 10, Jan. 1970, 150-158. In Thomas G. 
Bergin’s translation much of the sense of the original is lost for the rhyming. Goldin 
translates accurately and gives a true reflection of the poem’s literal sense. A trans- 
lator acts as a mirror to his man, but he must also get inside his man to give a true 
reflection. Although Pound omits some important details, he- conveys the sense of 
the original better than Bergin. Blackburn’s is the only version which qualifies as trans- 
lation as high art. He has written the poem as one of his own, but has faithfully con- 
veyed the sense of the original. In art oud accuracy in tantos Paul Blackburn: has- 
no equal. e | = E.F. 
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10. Wormell, D. E. W. Translations and Translators, Hermathena, 105, Aut. 1967, 
5-20. Despite widespread disparagement of the translator’s art, translation is today as 
valuable as ever as a learning experience and as a form of communicating the classics.to 
those with slight knowledge of Latin and Greek. Because of the limitations of scholars 
as well as the limitations of the modern English language itself, perhaps the only way 
classical poetry can be adequately translated is by presenting first a literal prose 
translation and then the verse renditions of several different translators [as is done 
here with Horace’s Ode to Pyrrha]. If there are few perfect translations, there are 
some which surpass ‘the. original as does FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The 
Authorized Version of the Bible is outstanding proof that literal translation can pre- 
serve the spirit of the original. —C.M.R. 


H. CELTIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
Sir John Prise 


11. Gruffydd, R. Geraint. YNY LHYVYR HWNN (1546): The Earliest Welsh Printed 
Book; BBCS, 23:2, May. 1969, 1-116: This book, apparently compiled by Sir John 
Prise, an early Welsh humanist; contains.a calendar and such elementary religious 
material as the Creed; the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Seven Deadly 
Sins. The sources for some of the parts of the book can be determined with some 
accuracy. The 0001 5: publication also sheds light ‘on Peeve relations during 
that ວ `. ເ i —P.G.D. 


- 


IV. LANGUAGE à 
| ‘Linguistics 


12. Brook, G. T; "Varieties of English, BIRL, 51:2, Sp. 1969, 271-291. The study 
of register, a variety of language depending on the occasion when it is used, and idiolect, 
a variety depending on personal preference, has been overshadowed by the study of 
dialect. However, both varieties, together with their subdivisions, need careful investi- 
gation, especially by those teaching, or learning English as a second language, —E.A.B. 


' Theoretical Studies 


13. Bligh, Esther Freni. Music and ‘Painting. in 1968—How Relevant? Re:A&L, 1:1, 
Sp. 1968, 26-29. Orientation toward the abstract is found in both contemporary art 
and music.. Emotions expressed by creative artists today resist the traditional view- 
point. The artist is concerned about communication but cannot change his feelings or 
he will lose artistic integrity. The public and the schools must be reconditioned to new 
sights and sounds in order to bring sanity into today’s cultural confusion. Along with 
traditional assumptions, young people are being taught “semantic inaccuracies which 
contribute to tension and frustration” and widen the generation gap. _ —M.H. 


14. Smith, Bernard. The Role of an Institute of Fine Arts in the University of Sydney, 
Arts, 6, 1969,- 5-17. Australian artists hope to -achieve metropolitan, rather than 
eccentric originality, and their international standards necessitate the serious study of 
theory, with history and modern languages as valuable related studies. “We need an 
etymology and. semantics of the visual as rigorous as that of the word: to grasp the 
role of the mixed image in conveying information, in rhetoric, in persuasion, in the 
expression of feeling and the ways in which images may be conjoined with words.” 

This need signifies increased future concern with the utilization of visual imagery 
_ from Egyptian tombs to recent uses in holography and color television. —M.H. 


8—General 


Y. THEMES AND TYPES 


Fiction 


15. Gard, Roger. Two Writers on the Novel, Delta, No. 41, Sept. 1967, 43-52 (rev.-art., 
David Lodge, Language of Fiction, Columbia U. Press, 1966; Diana Spearman, The 
Novel and Society, Barnes & Noble, 1966). Lodge. wastes his considerable gifts as a 
critic in the theoretical and unsatisfactory first part, of Language of Fiction. He bogs 
down in aesthetic speculation, attempting to give a “critically significant sense” to the 
fact that “the novelist’s medium is language” as aesthetic structure. The best of the 
analyses of novels in the second half ignore the previous theoretical scheme. The Novel 
and Society, on the other hand, purports to be a work of literary sociology. The most 
interesting sociological speculation due Spearman’s book is how it came to be pub- 
lished. It represents generally the failure of such searches for “information” from 
novels. —D.D.E. 


16. Peter, John. The Self-Effacement of the Novelist, MalR, No. 8, Oct. 1968, 119- 
128 (rev.-art., George Cuomo, Among Thieves, Doubleday, 1968). In the time of 
Matthew Arnold, the writing of fiction constituted a looking outward from the self 
while poetry writing was a. process of introspection. Now, however, the lyricists are 
writing novels.. Updike is perhaps the prime example of the lyricist turned novelist: 
The “luxurious verbal texture” of Updike’s novels is the inevitable result in fiction of 
the New Criticism. With the work of Cuomo we return to a more impersonal. mode 
of the novel. This mode might be termed masculine as opposed to the feminine mode 
of Updike and others such as Durrell, Bellow, and Mailer. Unfortunately.only a hand- 
ful of contemporary authors write in the masculine mode, among them Cuomo, Amis, 
and Styron. This situation poses a danger for the novel in that its authenticity, its rele- 
vance to life, may be lost in-a flood of lyrical exhibitionism. We need writers like 
Cuomo to reverse the trend. | —LE. 


ae "Poetry 
17. Buckley, Vincent. The Persistence of God, CR; 10, 1967, 74-87. Modern poets 
have had to face the idea that “God is dead” in a way the Romantics did not. The 
god that is invoked by writers like Dylan Thomas is more primitive and biological 
than the one invoked by Hopkins. Whereas Hopkins writes of a world charged with 
the grandeur of God, Eliot’s poetry involves the re-creation of the world and Auden’s 
Eden arises from a limestone landscape. But Christian terminology has become a 
poetic liability and there is a tendency to rely on immediate perception, or to escape 
to dreams, childhood, or sex for new sacredness. Confusion becomes the meaning in 
a poet like Lowell. “Religion” has been replaced by “Metaphysical.” The idea of 
subject matter itself has become problematical, but a poetry of the future may proceed 
both from a practice of the presence of God as a person and the action of God as a 
force. | —J.E.D. 


18, Duncan. Robert. Man's Fulfillment in Order and Strife, Caterpillar, No. 8-9, 
Oct. 1969, 229-249. Poets everywhere are at war with each other over the nature and 
responsibility of poetry. Language and the world are in process, evolving and perishing 
without a final goal; the goal is only in the present. Dante, in De Monarchia, considers 
the ultimate value of every thing, being, or event in terms of its contribution to the 
whole. In poetry definitions are outlines of possible elements of another world. Enter- 
ing the reality of a poem is like taking a drug trip, and the new generation says that 
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the intellect is a handicap rather than a guide. We listen to a poem not only as 
belonging to the past but also for a presentation of our Self. p= LEE. 


19. Fletcher, S. B. Concrete Poetry, Delta, No. 42, Feb. 1968, 43-47. A practiced 
reader of poetry gets a positive pleasure- in reading a poem employing minimal resources. 
Poetry which is technically richer heightens attention. Undeniably the concrete poet 
develops new technical resources in using words and letters'as visual objects, and 
abandons many of the other resources of poetry. But there is little gained in the 
exchange. Concrete poetry attempts to substitute spatial syntax for logical syntax; 
however, this game with words reduces their ordinary significance instead of intensi- 
fying it. The poems are diverting, but they conduce to that sense of surprising ease 
whose cultivation already threatens poetry and painting. —D.D.E. 


20. Gostuski, Dragutin. The Third Dimension of Poetic Erpression of Language and 
Harmony, MusQ, 55:3, July 1969, 372-383. The constitutional elements of poetry and 
music are similar. Poetry has all the elements of melody: rhythm, differing pitch, and 
tone-color. Colons, cadences, and periods resemble musical phrases and phonemes, and 
syllables are like musical tones. Rhyme gives poetry “the richness of musical tone- 
colors, the logic of cadence, the subtlety of modulation, and the symbolic values of 
harmony.” —V.R.S. 


21. Grossinger, Richard. Continuation of a Notation, Caterpillar, 10, Jan. 1970, 228- 
231. Poetry brings language into being. Speech, before poetry, is limited socially by 
attempts to disguise meaning. We understand things simultaneously, rather than by 
one another, because they are simultaneous. Meaning is never determined in advance; 
it is immediate. The poet is kinetic energy. Potential receives life as it passes through 
him: protons into phonemes. Without collective meaning language and society do not 
exist. The poem creates its own society—a collective conscience—-and converts what 
is unconscious into what is conscious and collective. We are conscious that we could 
be nothing else, yet we are energy, which changes. “Topology gives shape thru which 
to pass in changing, a function in which to retain what it is while losing itself.” Ignore 
nothing nor call it symbol, for everything is a.clue to meaning. [For Part I, see Cater- 
pillar, No. 7, Apr. 1969, 230-231.] uJ B.F. 


22. Smith, William Jay. New Books, Harpers, 233:1395, Aug, 1966, 89-92 (rev.-art.) 
Alienation from their own society has forced many contemporary poets to redefine 
their sense of place through travel. This is particularly true in Bishop’s Questions of 
Travel, in which this New Englander writes of Brazil; in Haines’s Winter News, in which 
a poet from the American South writes of his life in Alaska; in Tomlinson’s English- 
man’s record of the United States, American Scenes, and in the more traditional move- 
ment to Italy which appears in the Collected Poems of the Australian poet A. D. Hope. 

—J.T.H. 


Prose 


23. Goldwyn, Robert M. The Physician-Traveler, HarvLB, 17:4, Oct. 1969, 410-424. 
The writings of physician-travelers have provided an extensive source of information 
and amusement since Democedes of Croton. Yet, the characteristics of the physician- 
traveler-author are hard to determine. Like Martin Lister, he may journey only from 
Paris to London, or he may circle the world. His works may be of enduring value, or 
they may be ephemeral. The physician-travelers go to all types of areas with all kinds 
of motives: they are of both sexes and they use all types of conveyances. Like their 
valuable writings, they are too diverse to be explained in easy generalities. —R.L.K. 


10—English 


ENGLISH 
HI. MEDIEVAL E 


Old English 


24. Tuso, Joseph F: BEOWULF 461B and Thorpe’s “Wara,” MLQ, 29:3, Sept. 1968, 
259-262. Of several emendations of this line, Thorpe’s substitution of “wara” for “gara” 
is best because it supplies alliteration, requires little change in the original, and pro- 
vides an acceptable meaning in context. —M.S. 


25. Dietz, Klaus. Zur Vokalquantität ae. Wörter des Typus W(e)jalh—W(e)alas, Anglia, 
88:1, 1970, 1-25. For almost a century, no one has challenged the theory that in OE, 
H between voiced consonants and vowels (that is, in the clusters LH and RH) disappears, 
-= accompanied by a compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. In his English 
Place-Name Elements (Cambridge U. Press, 1956), A. H. Smith has, however, contra- 
dicted the idea. The older evidence was metrical, while Smith’s is that of place names 
recorded in ME and modern times. As a matter of fact, “Smith’s brief expositions 
demonstrate once more the questionable nature of statements which are based on only 
a part of the relevant data, and which, upon closer inspection, reveal themselves to be 
erroneous—a fault which apparently arises from a deficient knowledge of the available 
toponomastic materials.” Luckily this mistaken idea has not had much influence, 
though an article by G. Storms in Neophil, 51:4, Oct. 1967, 423-425, quotes Smith’s 
work with approval. An examination of place-name evidence demonstrates the relia- 
bility of the older explanation. This sort of evidence can now be used to buttress the 
metrical data. Gn German) —T.W.R. 


26. Schabram, Hans. Bemerkungen zu den ae. Nomina Agentis auf “-estre” und. 
“-icge,” Anglia, 88:1, 1970, 94-98. In his article on OE feminine suffixes (Anglia, 
76:4, 1958, 479-504), Bogislav von Lindheim offered a tentative explanation of certain 
agentive suffixes; in his recent addendum to the earlier article (Anglia, 87:1, 1969, 
64-65 [AES, 13:8, Apr. 1970, 2547]), he did not develop this matter further. The 
available evidence [provided here] shows that von Lindheim was correct in assuming 
that the agentive suffix -estre was West Saxon and Southern, while -iege was restricted 
to Anglian dialect. (in German) —T.W.R. 


27. Scragg, D. G. Initial H in Old English, Anglia, 88:2, 1970, 165-196. Earlier 
scholars such as the editors of the OED and Skeat have assumed “that the symbol h 
in the initial position before a vowel has been unstable throughout the history of written 
English.” Inorganic h- and omission of etymological h- have both been used as evi- 
dence; however, such data must be sifted carefully, and differences among Mss, for 
instance, must be carefully noted. The data are as yet inconclusive, but one may say 
“that such written evidence as may be cited for the instability of the aspirate in OE 
is ambiguous. Perhaps no more light can now be shed on the problem until a detailed 
study of the use of h in English after 1050 has been attempted, and that is a 
mammoth task.” —T.W.R. 


| Middle English 
28. Meier, T. K. Chaucer’s Knight as “Persona” Narration as Control, EM, 20, 
1969, 11-21. In a poem in which “blasted hopes and fallen ideals” combine with the 
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“workings of merest chance” to create a mood of the insignificance of worldly ambi- 
tions, the knight strongly reinforces the pessimistic impact of his tale. A religious 
warrior telling a tale of courtly love, he incongruously dismisses the climactic battle 
and wedding scenes summarily and adopts a heterodox religicus universality. Because 
his “interests lie primarily not in war, religion, or courtly love but in the travails and 
uncertainties of each,” he emanates a stoic pessimism which significantly reinforces the 
intended impact of the poem. —W.H.M, 


29. Curtis, Penelope. Chaucers Wyf of Bath, CR, 10, 1967, 33-45. The Wife of Bath, 
like the Pardoner, is an example of deception and self-deception of the self-divided 
hypocrite. She takes on many forms of sexual ambiguity involving the combative spirit 
(male) and the yielding spirit (female) in the desire for sexual satisfaction. The 
masculine and feminine principles are inextricably mingled, however. All that she says 
has a double tendency——toward concealment and disclosure of her identity, but there is 
really no whole identity which can be disclosed.. '—J.E.D. 


30. Robinson, Ian. Chaucer’s Religious Tales, CR, 10, 1967, 18-32. Contrary to 
much critical tradition; the tales of the Prioress, the Man of Law, and the Clerk are 
about very different things. The Prioress’s Tale is about a powerless religion which is a 
private luxury and reveals nothing about God. The Man of Law’s Tale is a fairly rou- 
tine exercise in the art of religious tale-telling. But The Clerk’s Tale is at the same 
time better written and more complex than the other two. The central problem is how to 
see Griselda as both a moral heroine and the opposite of 2 moral heroine. Patience 
is presented starkly but also poignantly, so that the reader may admire the heroic 
human possibility while rebelling against the God who makes it possible. In any case 
the meaning of medieval religion is made clear. —J.E.D. 


31. Kaske, R. E. Chaucer and Medieval Allegory, ELH, 30:2, June 1963, 175-192 
(rev.-art., D. W. Robertson, Jr., A Preface to Chaucer: Studies in Medieval Perspectives, 
Princeton U. Press,. 1962). Robertson’s work makes a significant contribution to the 
position that medieval literary theory is intimately dependent on the allegorical method 
of medieval biblical exegesis. Yet, external historical evidence alone is inadequate to 
test this view: one must consider the works of Chaucer themselves. Although Robert- 
son contributes valuable analyses of several traditional medieval themes, he does not 
always submit his interpretations sufficiently to the texts, nor does he allow enough 
treatment to important exceptions. —E.L.C. 


32. Jacobs, Nicholas. Old French “Degaré” and Middle English “Degarre” and “Des- 
warre,” N&Q, 17:5, May 1970, 164-165. Past assumptions that the name of the hero 
in the romance Sir Degarre derives from a misunderstanding of.a form “Egaré” are 
wrong; the word exists in Guy of Warwick, ). 6003, as “deswarre.” The meaning is 
“Jost” or “destitute”; dialectal variants are involved in the alternative spellings 
“degarre” and “deswarre.” —J.S.P.. 


33. Davis, Norman. SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, 2073, N&Q, 
17:5, May 1970, 163-164. Not confusion (as OED suggests) or clumsiness: (Kenneth 
Sisam, Fourteenth-Century Verse and Prose, Oxford, 1921), but a kind of ellipsis 
explains the first half of this line: abbreviation or telescoping of two verbs, “beteach” 
and “give,” has occurred. Involved is a formula of greeting: “betaught (or gave) him 
God and good day.” —J.S.P. 


34. Fowler, David C. A Middle English Bible Commentary (Oxford, Trinity College, 
MS93), Manus, 12:2, July 1968, 67-78. In 1960 a Ms commenting on the Bible from 
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Genesis to James, dated about 1400 and attributed to John Trevisa was found in Trinity 
College Library, Oxford. However, it probably was not by John Trevisa since the 
dialect of the Ms is northern and Trevisa was a southerner. [This article quotes largely 
from sections of the Bible, Job, Psalms 23 and 52, Amos, Paul’s Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and II Thessalonians. Each section quoted is then followed by the commentary 
from the Ms.] —G.E.B. 


35. Gaines, Barry. A Forgotten Artist: John Harris and the Rylands Copy of Caxton’s 
Edition of Malory, BIRL, 52:1, Aut. 1969, 115-128. Eleven facsimile leaves in the 
Rylands copy are the work of John Harris rather than John Whittaker. The special 
importance of these leaves lies in their more than 70 deviations from Caxton’s spelling 
and punctuation. These errors were incorporated into the Sommer reprint “which 
became the basis for almost every modern reprint of Le Morte D’Arthur.” Although the 
Winchester Ms has provided a text free from some of Caxton’s alterations, many of 
Harris’s facsimile errors remain in reprints based on Caxton’s texts. (Illustrated) 

—E.A.B. 


36. Hargreaves, Henry. Middle English Lyrics in an Aberdeen University Library 
Manuscript, AUR, 43:2, Aut. 1969, 146-156. Manuscript 154 of the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity Library, a small volume of sermons in Latin dating from the late 13th or early 
14th century, contains three stanzas of ME verse. These lyrics, which are in a hand- 
writing dating around 1300, display no continuity of thought or metrical unity and 
appear to have been jotted down by a preacher for future use as examples of pride. 
Although the existence of these lyrics is recorded in The Index of Middle English Verse, 
Index numbers 4038, 3902 and 4129, they have received little attention and have never 
before been printed together with all known variant forms. (Ilustrated) —E.A.B. 


Romances 


37. Bullock-Davies, Constance. Lanval and Avalon, BBCS, 23:2, May 1969, 128-142. 
Marie de France’s Lai de Lanval has confused commentators because it places Arthur’s 
court at Carlisle in North Wales. Although Wace and Geoffrey of Monmouth associate 
Arthur with the south of Wales, there is considerable mythological, etymological, and 
geographical evidence to back an assertion that Arthur’s court had been in the north. 

| —P.G.D. 


38. Cana J. Neale. The Conquests of the Grail Castle and Dolorous Guard, PMLA, 
85:3, May 1970, 433-443. The succession of events in the conquests in Perlesvaus and 
the prose Lancelot contains many parallels proving that they are closely related. 
Perlesvaus was probably the source. For instance, the despair of the besieged but 
noncombatant lords on the walls of their castles is carried swiftly to suicide in both; 
the three shields that give Lancelot marvelous strength and that differ in appearance 
only through the number of bands celebrate nothing, though the whole episode stands 
as the crowning step in the process by which the Lady of the Lake brought the child 
whom she educated to acceptance as the best knight in the world. In Perlesvaus the 
various supernatural aids all manifest la vertu de Deu in harmony with the sole purpose 
of that romance, the exaltation of Christianity. —P.G.D. 


39, Knapp, James F. The Meaning of SIR ORFEO, MLQ, 29:3, Sept. 1968, 263-273. 
Not just a trifling fantasy, Sir. Orfeo depicts the human world, in which happiness 
depends on a capricious Fortune but transcending values lie in honor, loyalty, and 
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marital devotion. The poem affirms the ‘Boethian view of Love as a ruling principle. 


ecobites 


Anglo-Latin 


40. Kirby, 1. P. Vortigern, BBCS, 23:1, Nov. 1968, 37-59. ‘There is no reason to 
believe that Vortigern ever dominated the whole of Britain. .Gildas apparently did not 
know him and does not refer to him specifically in his De Excido. Bede was apparently 
the first historian to express the idea that Vortigern was ever more than an overlord 
of Kent. —P.G.D. 


41. Bartrum, Peter C. Was There a British ‘Book of Conquests’? BBCS, 23:1, Nov. 
1968, 1-6. It is impossible to know if a British “Book of Conquests” existed. It seems 
clear, however, that the popularity of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae, despite its ignorance of Welsh tradition, tended to drive many Welsh 
historical traditions into oblivion. | | . .. —P.G.D. 


42. Clarke, Basil. Calidon and the Caledonian Forest, BBCS, 23:3, Nov. 1969, 192- 
201. Calidon, Merlin’s forest retreat in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Vita Merlini, is 
associated with what the Romans called the Caledonian Forest. Although some scholars 
assume that this forest was located in Scotland, an examination of the linguistic changes 
of the word “Caledonian,” and historical records shows that Caledonian Forest evi- 
dently meant merely a forest located in some indeterminate area of northern Britain. 
(in Welsh) . | | —P.G. D. 


43. Schirmer, W. F. Heinrich von Huntingdons HISTORIA ANGLORUM, Anglia, 
88:1, 1970, 26-41. Henry of Huntington’s. 12th-century Latin Historia Anglorum was 
a true work of literature. Most medieval. history is pragmatic and didactic in nature. 
Henry shares these goals, but he is also concerned with style—a kind of epic grandeur 
for appropriate occurrences which fall to him to describe; and with psychological 
interests rather than exclusively with the familiar medieval topoi of De Contemptu 
mundi and Ubi sunt. Henry’s work represents a foreshadowing of a truly national 
history and is an early relaxation of the ecclesiastical schemata of the chroniclers; and 
he is likely to see crises not as God’s punishment of mortals, but as events caused by 
human error. (In German) ` | | —T.W.R. 


. Francis Beaumont 
44. Davison, Peter. The Serious Concerns of PHILASTER, ELH, 30:1, Mar. 1963, 
1-15. Beaumont and Fletcher show a more serious concern in this play for the political 
affairs of. their time than has generally. been recognized. (ຽມຂ finds a representation of 
and comment on the concerns and patterns of argument: found in the writings and 


speeches of James I. Further, the textual changes from the ae of 1620 to that of 
1622 appear to reflect this political concern. . —E. L.C. 


William Camden 
45. Bromwich, Rachel. William Camden and TRIOEDD YNYS PRYDAIN, BBCS, 
23:1, Nov. 1968, 14-17. The opposition to Camden on the part of most Welsh scholars 
is strange in view of the fact that he learned Welsh in order to read Welsh documents, 
particularly the Triads, in the preparation of his Britannia. It is possible to cite the 
exact edition of the Triads that he used. —-P.G.D. 
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John Fletcher 
Cf.: Item 44, 


John Ford 


46. Pellizzi, Giovanna. The Speech of Ithocles on Ambition in Ford’s THE BROKEN 
HEART, EM, 20, 1969, 93-99. The monologue ‘starting “Ambition? "Tis of viper’s 
breed” (ILii.1-15) develops a clear reasoning, effective imagery and convincing power, 
but it seems incongruous for Ithocles until we note that its subject is “an unavowed 
incestuous guilt rather than ambition in itself.” —W.H.M. 


Thomas Kyd 


47. Burrows, Ken C. The Dramatic and Structural Significance of the Portuguese 
Sub-plot in THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, RenP, 1969, 25-35. Critics have wrongly 
minimized the Portuguese episodes in the Spanish Tragedy, for these are contrapuntally 
juxtaposed with the main Hieronimo episodes for irony and thematic contrast. “The 
events in which the Viceroy’s son is lost and found and lost again, are subtly inter- 
twined with the main theme of Hieronimo’s seeking justice for his murdered son.” 
The Viceroy’s discovery that his son lives destroys the villainy of Villuppo and saves 
Alexandro; this parallels Hieronimo’s discovery of his son’s murder, his finding Baltha- 
zar, the Viceroy’s son, as the murderer, and his later destroying the Viceroy’s joy by 
murdering Balthazar. Yet, “Hieronimo, unlike Alexandro, is not to enjoy a happy 
outcome.” Each court has similar Machiavels—Villuppo and Lorenzo. In JIIL.xii. the 
irony between the jubilance of the Portuguese ambassador and the frustrated, distracted 
Hieronimo before the latter’s king is especially keen. —E.F.H. 


Andrew Marvell 


48. Guild, Nicholas. Marvell’s THE NYMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE DEATH 
OF HER FAUN, MLQ, 29:4, Dec. 1968, 385-394. In this erotic poem the faun repre- 
sents the nymph’s innocence before she was seduced and abandoned. Neither a religious 
nor a political allegory, the poem has political overtones: the “wanton Troopers” sug- 
gest Cromwell’s army, a force for good which brought suffering to the innocent. —M.S. 


49. Evett, David. “Paradice’s Only Map”: The Topos of the Locus Amoenus and the 
Structure of Marveil’s UPON APPLETON HOUSE, PMLA, 85:3, May 1970, 504-513. 
The poem seems loose and episodic but is unified by the formulaic topos of locus 
- amoenus with its ambiguous connotations of refection, generation, and eroticism. 
Marvell exploits these connotations, making the Fairfax estate a double microcosm 
which reflects a disorderly world and his own uncertain relation to it. The topos 
should normally be synchronous, but. Marvell breaks the unit down, anatomizes it, 
taking its topographical elements serially and discontinuously. Gradually the locus 
reasserts its mythic totality as Marvell traces a historical movement back through the 
development of civilization to the first locus, Eden. These movements focus in the 
figure of Maria, who is an emblem of the reordered cosmos. But the vision cannot 
last, the unity is only poetic, conceptual, and rhetorical. —P.G.D. 


50. Wilson, A. J. N. Andrew Marvell: UPON THE HILL AND GROVE AT BILL- 
BOROW and MUSICKS EMPIRE, BJRL, 51:2, Sp. 1969, 453-482. In the first poem, 
topography “conveys emblematically the character and conduct of Fairfax.” Bill-Borow 
appears to be “a microcosmic archetype whereby the macrocosm . . . could have been 
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made.” The hill and the grove “symbolize sufficiency and perfection as displayed in 
that sphere.” This topography establishes unity and continuity for the allusions to 
Roman and English mythology, literature, and history, allusions which illustrate Fair- 
fax’s success in both public and private life. In Musicks Empire references and allusions 
to “Greek legend, biblical tradition, Greco-Roman political achievement, and Chris- 
‘tianity” arė all part of the central “politico-musical conceit”: the evolving of order and 
harmony from chaos and anarchy. Like the first, this poem is addressed to Fairfax, 
but it ends “not so much with compliment, but with the glorious place of music in the 
Christian’s world.” ` —E.A.B. 


Thomas Middleton 


51. Holmes, David M. Thomas Middleton’s BLURT MASTER-CONSTABLE, or THE 
SPANIARD’S NIGHT-WALK, MLR, 64:1, Jan, 1969, 1-10. The careful reading 
demanded of Middleton’s earliest-printed extant play (1602) should obviate any mis- 
understanding of the play’s purpose (revealing hypocrisy) and pose no problem as to the 
identity of the author, Through its deliberate juxtaposition of plots and its “disenchant- 
ing realism,” Blurt, Master-Constable travesties the idealistic treatment of love in 
romantic tragedies of the age. —C.R.A. 


52. Berger, Thomas L. The Petrarchan Fortress of THE CHANGELING, RenP, 1969, 
37-46. This play exploits the common Elizabethan simile or metaphor of the lover's 
looking “on his mistress as a castle or fortress, a fortress which must be attacked and 
conquered before the mistress yields up her heart, and thence her honor, to him.” Early 
in the first act the conceit becomes “established in terms of the major characters in 
the main plot,” and it is exploited throughout the remainder of the play. De Flores, 
the most knowledgeable of Beatrice-Joanna’s father’s castle, becomes her guide through 
the castle and alone becomes master of her castle (heart). The same conceit is opera- 
tive in the sub-plot, for the jealous Alibius wishes to protect the fortress of Isabella, 
his wife. Isabella, however, wards off the declared loves of the disguised Antonio and 
Franciscus and of Lollio, the equivalent of De Flores. —E.F.H. 


53. Davidson, Clifford. Middleton and the Family of Love, EM, 20, 1969, 81-92. 
Contrary to the critical tendency, The Familie of Love is not a general satire of 
Puritanism but a specific attack on the antinominian sect known as The Family of 
Love, which believed in its own perfection. Thus the play uses the password of the 
sect, and Mistress Purge is the “illuminate elder” who deceives herself into becoming 
a victim of the lust of the pretended converts Lipsalve and Guggin. —W.H.M. 


John Milton 
54. Via, John A. The Rhythm of Regenerate Experience: L’ALLEGRO and IL, 
PENSEROSO, RenP, 1969, 47-55. The movements of these poems illustrate “the 
broad, rhythmic sweep of human experience, active and contemplative, in which the 
regenerate man can and should be involved.” The persona in each moves “from 
innocent and naive youth to wise old age.” Chronologically, the poems are “at the 
middle point in Milton’s minor poetry, and they evince significantly two major themes 
in all of Milton’s poetic endeavors: .the process of Christian regeneration and the role 
of the Christian poet.” The imagistic patterns are typical of all of Milton’s poetry: 
“Jight, energetic movement, and musical harmony.” _ —FE.F.H. 


55. Berek, Peter. “Plain” and “Ornate” Styles and the Structure of PARADISE LOST, 
PMLA, 85:2, Mar. 1970, 237-246. Milton uses the contrast between plain and ornate 
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speech to present the difference between perfection and imperfection, innocence and 
corruption. Rhetoric and ornamental verbal contrivances are associated with Satan and 
the fallen angels. The bare and unemotional dialogue in Heaven makes the reader 
suspect the arts of language as devices for concealing or manipulating the truth. The 
unfallen Adam and Eve treat words as a.set of counters for the truths of the created 
universe; after the fall they verbally speculate about the truth. When they are reconciled 
to God, their speeches contain striking reminders of the style of the Son in Book 
III. The criticism of ornate style. may help to explain the simple style of the last two 
books of Paradise Regained. . —P.G.D. 


56. Collett, Jonathan 11, Milton’s Use of Classical Mythology in PARADISE LOST, 
PMLA, 85:1, Jan. 1970, 88-96. Each of the three categories of myth is essential to the 
epic’s proleptic structure: first, myths identifying the pagan gods with the fallen angels; 
second, myths used in comparison with Eden, Adam, and Eve; finally, in Book XI, 
myths that are types of the Old and New Testament revelation that Adam will receive. 
The first and third types are evidence of God working in history set in story form 
by the pagans. The second group have no historical reality and are only “feigned,” or 
fabricated. From another perspective, the first and second uses lead from the time- 
lessness of prelapsarian existence to history. The third moves in reverse, from history 
to eternity, not of the world before the Fall but of the Christian glory to come, —P.G.D. 


57. Knott, John R., Jr. Milton’s Heaven, PMLA, 85:3,. May 1970, 487-495. Heaven 
deserves more attention than it usually receives. Insofar as it resembles the New Jeru- 
salem, it suggests the regality and power of God; the victory of the Son in his jeweled 
chariot reflects the spirit of Protestant commentators on the final victory of Christ in 
Revelation. In its pastoral aspect, heaven. embodies the bliss and repose of the angels 
and foreshadows the sabbatical rest of the saints. The tradition of a pastoral heaven 
_was transmitted primarily by medieval hymns and vision literature and by the Renais- 
sance pastoral elegy. Heaven may be less engaging than Eden, but it is the image of 
the true city and the true paradise toward which the human drama moves. —P.G.D. 


58. Hyman, Lawrence W. The Reader’s Attitude in PARADISE REGAINED, PMLA, 
85:3, May 1970, 496-503. The inability of readers to identify themselves with Christ, 
far from being an obstacle to the success of the poem, is an essential part of the central 
conflict within the poem. Christ, both God and man, moves closer to the divine as the 
action of the poem progresses; he renounces the hope of redeeming the world in human 
terms. He must do this to fulfill his role as the Son of God. Consequently there is a 
tension between the divine and the human nature of Christ. The reader is asked to 
accept the uncomfortable fact that Christ’s redemption of the world must be made 
in divine, not in human, terms; to gain eternal life for us He must die to the life of this 
world. The truth of this Christian paradox’ is assumed by Milton, and this conflict 
between the divine and the human provides the emotional center of the poem. —P.G.D. 


59. Harris, William o. Despair and Patience as the Truest Fortitude in SAMSON 
AGONISTES, ELH, 30:2, June 1963, 107-120. Thë doctrinal concept of patience 
as the highest manifestation of fortitude and magnanimity as a lesser manifestation of 
it informs Milton's poem. The concept is traditional in Christian ethical thought, where 
fortitude, particularly patience, is taken as a bulwark against despair. Thus, the two 
choral passages on patience have great thematic significance, for Samson’s triumph is 
over despair, | < 1. 
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60. Henry, Nathaniel H. John Milton, Anglican, RenP, 1969, 57-66. “Although “today 
our scholarship generally classifies” Milton as a Puritan, “at one time sympathetic 
to the Presbyterians, then to the Independents,” it must be recalled that he “was a 
conforming member of the national episcopal church 44 of his 66 years.” Even during 
the 22 years he is “counted outside the church, he was nevertheless legally embraced by 
_the national churches of the Interregnum.” He was born into the Church, married 
two times in it, “spent 12 years in church schools,” “twice took the Oath of Con- 
formity required of candidates for the A.B. and M.A. degrees,” wrote two Latin elegies 
on two Bishops of Ely and “three religious odes commemorating three church festivals, 
and wrote in his last pamphlet, Of True Religion, with approval of “our church.” Thus 
“the environmental and intellectual influences of the Church of England were pervasive 

in the life and work of John Milton.”  : | —E.F.H. 


Sir Thomas More 


61. Schoeck, R. J. Thomas More’s DIALOGUE OF COMFORT iid the Problem of 
the Real Grand Turk, EM, 20, 1969, 23-37. In discussion of this work critics have 
“long lost sight of” the dread of a Turkish invasion and possible conquest of Europe 
prevalent in the 1520's and 30’s. With the Turks rumored as “marching westward in 
Hungary” (where the Dialogue is set), various writers were then urging each Christian 
king not to be the Grand Turk and war on other Christian kings in such a time of 
peril to all, but to unite against the common enemy, This current concern is an element 
in More’s Dialogue, which however rises above any single such inspiration. —W.H.M. 


--William Painter 


62. Buchert, Jean R. Cinthio in the PALACE OF PLEASURE: William Painter's 
Translations from GLI HECATOMMITHI, RenP, 1969, 1-8. Painter's Euphimia of 
Corinth and Two Maidens of Carthage in his Palace of Pleasure are the. first English 
translations from Cinthio’s Gli Hecatommithi, “and they are a significant part of 
Painter’s anthology of the. European novella.” These stories were chosen to illustrate 
a common theme in the first 16 stories’ of Painters second volume: sovereignty of 

women and of monarchs, dealing also with “the duties, virtues, and faults of women.’ 
This choice shows Painter's interest in “extremes of character and situation,” their 
moral-entertainment value, and their tragicomical qualities. Painter frequently expands 
the originals by more fully explaining events and by adding “moralizing commentary.” 
| —E.F.H. 


I William Rowley . 
Cf.: Item 52. 


ກກ 
63. Stockholder, Katherine. The Other Coriolanus, PMLA, 85:2, Mar 1970, 228-236. 
In Cor. Shakespeare explores the ways in which man’s presentation of himself balances 
precariously on the seesaw of tragic and comic modes. Coriolanus, by asserting mascu- 
line independence from circumstance, binds himself to maintain the image of a God- 
like warrior, but his uncontrollable need to maintain this image denies its truth. From 
this paradox emerge the conflicting views of him presented in the play: Roman patriot 
and traitor, man of modesty and braggart, and most manly of warriors and boy. Hav- 
ing denied human tenderness that is barely manifested by his love of Virgilia, he must 
model himself on external expectations and thus is manipulated by others. We are 
forced to see him in the coloring of a Bergsonian automaton, even though the grandeur 
of his stance and its consequences make this perception tragically painful. —P.G.D. 


64. Skulsky, Harold. Revenge, Honor, and Conscience in HAMLET, PMLA, 85:1, 
Jan. 1970, 78-87. By the vagueness of his injunction, the ghost leaves Hamlet a choice 
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among available sanctions for revenge. Unlimited ill will and the code of honor are 
eventually discredited in the eyes of the audience, the one being repellently embodied 
in Pyrrhus, the other being set in opposition to the law of nature and Christian -con- 
science. Though Hamlet never abandons his commitment to unlimited retribution, he 
manages to palliate it by appealing from conscience and charity, first to the code of 
honor, and then as a fiat superseding moral reason. These appeals lead to his ultimate 
reconciliation of conscience with divine fiat, and mark a steady spiritual decline from 
which he is rescued by the brief madness of his final burst of anger. —P.G.D. 


65. Bellringer, A. W. JULIUS CAESAR: Room Enough, CritQ, 12:1, Sp. 1970, 
31-48. The predominant tone of the poetry of Caesar is one of hoplessness, reflecting 
the superseding of a political tradition by one of armed force. There is, therefore, 
no modernity to the play, but only the record of a nobility that has shrunk to insig- 
nificance and of a society that is impervious to political subtlety. —F.E. 


66. Leach, Clifford. “More than our brother is our chastity,” CritQ, 12:1, Sp. 1970, 
73-74. Isabella’s use of “our” in Meas. implies her futile attempt to remain aloof from 
the consequences of her actions. She has, however, much to learn about what is think- 
able, and Vincentio is her tutor. —F.E. 


67. Weil, Herbert, Jr. Form and Contexts in MEASURE FOR MEASURE, CritQ, 
12:1, Sp. 1970, 55-72. This play may well be Shakespéare’s “finest achievement” in 
comedy, for it employs a frankly experimental technique to combine intellectual vigor 
and delight with a challenging treatment of the dilemmas faced by the characters. By 
combining the intensity of the first acts with the anticlimactic farce of the last, the 
playwright creates an unusual formal coherence. 7 —F.E. 


68. Newlin, Jeanne T. The Modernity of TROILUS AND CRESSIDA: The Case for 
Theatrical Criticism, HarvLB, 17:4, Oct. 1969, 353-373. This play has always been 
regarded as untheatrical, and a great deal more has been written about its meaning 
than about its dramatic effects. It has generally been considered one of the most 
modern of Shakespeare’s plays, whether it is considered “the most ethical of Shake- 
speare’s plays,” a play about war-weariness, an antiwar play, a realistic blending of 
the tragic and the comic, a nihilistic drama, a vehicle for myth, or a “satiro-romantic 
comedy.” The- stage history of such a play is important to both the scholar and the 
director. —R.L.K. 


Cf.: Items 132 and 145. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
69. Evans, Frank B. The Concept of the Fall in Sidney’s APOLOGIE, RenP, 1969, 
9-14. Sidney’s two references in his An Apologie for Poetrie to the Fall (the first occurs 
at the end of the narratio, the second, somewhat indirect, at the beginning of the 
confirmatio) remind present-day readers that “Sidney is primarily not a classical philos- 
opher but a Christian thinker.” Sidney’s “sith our erected wit maketh us know what 
perfection is, and yet our infected will keepeth us from reaching unto it” states that 
“man’s wit or cognitive faculty has somehow remained ‘erected’ despite the Fall.” 
This position differs radically from the Augustinian view of Sidney’s Protestant con- 
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5 that boty man’s will and intelligence had been corrupted at the Fall. 
—E.F.H. 


Robert Southwell 


70. Schten, Carolyn A. Southwell’’s CHRISTS BLOODY SWEAT: A Meditation on 
the Mass, EM, 20, 1969, 75-80. This poem is not one in a “ ‘Gethsemane sequence,’ ” 
as is claimed in The Poems of Robert Southwell, eds. James H. MacDonald and Nancy 
Pollard Brown (Clarendon, 1967), but a Eucharist poem in which the typical Eucharist 
symbolism of the first two stanzas becomes identified with the Roman Catholic Mass in 
the last two stanzas. — W.H.M. 


Edmund Spenser 


71. Anderson, Judith H. “Nor Man It Is”: The Knight of Justice in Book Y of Spen- 
sers FAERIE QUEENE, PMLA, 85:1, Jan. 1970, 65-77. Artegall’s limitations and 
those of his Legend are largely inherent in the nature of justice. The subject of justice 
leads both to the dream of a Golden Age and to the presence of historical allegory, often 
a painful reminder of Elizabethan shortcomings. Artegall’s experiences reflect both the 
historic and the symbolic poles in the poem; from the beginning, Artegall is divided 
against himself. With two exceptions—his meetings with Arthur and Britomart—he 
has always a choice between being Justice, a virtue and an abstraction, and being a 
Knight, a virtuous man and a human being. —P.G.D. 


72. Nellish, B. The Allegory of Guyon’s Voyage: An Interpretation, ELH, 30:2, June 
1963, 89-106. The voyage of Guyon to the Bower of Bliss, like the whole of The 
Faerie Queen, can be read as a narrative which simplifies human experience into a 
clear pattern of moral action as well as an allegory which deals in abstract moral theory. 
In drawing. on both Christian and Renaissance allegory, Spenser combines the conven- 
tional “allegory of equations” with an allegory dealing with qualities of actions. His 
meaning springs from the manners of the hero as well as simply from the objects 
themselves. This is an active or “adverbial” allegory as opposed to a static or “noun” 
allegory. The voyage progresses with the purpose of allegory but the form of narrative. 

—E.L.C. 


73. Spurgeon, Patrick O’Dyer. Spenser’s Muses, RenP, 1969, 15-23. Spenser’s descrip- 
tions of the muses in The Faerie Queene are so ambiguous that some scholars urge 
Calliope, the muse of the epic, as Spenser’s stated source of inspiration, while others 
urge Clio, the muse of history. Spenser’s minor poems, especially The Teares of the 
Muses, illustrate his clear delineation of the two muses, with especial “allegiance to 
Clic.” The Faerie Queene makes use of both muses: Calliope inspires the telling of 
stirring deeds, and Clio instructs “through the moral, political, and religious lessons 
found in historical examples.” —-E.F.H. 


Henry Vaughan 


74. Rudrum, A. W. Vaughan'"s THE NIGHT: Some Hermetic Notes, MLR, 64:1, 
Jan. 1969, 11-19. It is through an acquaintance with both hermetic philosophy and 
the writings of Jacob Boehme that the reader can come to a more complete understand- 
ing of certain passages in Vaughan’s poem. For example, the term “Virgin-shrine” in 
the first stanza refers to this concept of the Cosmic Christ, popular among Renaissance 
hermetists. Boehme, the 17th-century mystic with whose writings Vaughan was likely 
familiar, spoke of Christ’s “ ‘celestial and unlimited corporeity’” and of Christ’s oneness 
with the “ ‘eternal celestial bride, the virgin of divine wisdom.’ ” —C.R.A. 
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‘John Webster 


73. Forker, Charles R. “Wit’s Descant on Any Plain Song”: The Prose Characters of 
John Webster, MLQ, 30:1, Mar. 1969, 33-52. Associated with Overbury’ s A Wife 
probably from its second edition, Webster created 32 characters ranging from the 
debunking to the idealizing. Of uneven style and quality, some rely on a “baroque 
manner’; others achieve cadence and a fusion of generalities and concreteness. The best 
is A Fair and Happy Milkmaid. All are based on “organized distortion,” which reveals 
man as either beast or angel. Thus they show Webster’s abilities as a prose stylist and 
relate to his plays. - —M.S. 


Sir Henry Wotton 


76. Tufte. Virginia. England’s First Epithalamium and the VESPER ADEST Tradi- 
tion, EM, 20, 1969, 39-51. The first of the many classical epithalamia in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean literature is not Sidney’s, but one by Wotton in the fifth day’s “historie” 
of A Courtlie Controversie of Cupid’s Cautels, published in 1578. Translated from the 
French of Jaques Yver, the poem is one of several hundred Renaissance epithalamia 
ultimately descended from Catullus’s Carmen 62, the Vesper Adest. An innovation by 
Yver and Wotton in the closing stanzas also appears in Sidney’s poem. [Wotton’s poem 
is reprinted here for the first time, along with part of Yver’s poem.] —W.H.M. 


Paraphrases of Erasmus 


77. Devereaux, E. J. The Publication of the English PARAPHRASES of Erasmus, 
BJRL, 51:2, Sp. 1969, 348-367. Under the patronage of Catherine Parr a group of 
English reformers ' ‘attempted to make the book the basis for an Erasmian Church and 
an English text was published.” In 1548, Injunctions by Edward VI required that the 
English Paraphrases be placed in each church and. furthermore, that they be owned 
and studied by everyone seeking a degree in divinity. The Elizabethan Injunctions of 
1559 substantially restated these requirements. However, the text appears to have been 
more popular with the reformers than with conservative theologians, and there is 
little evidence that the injunctions were enforced and obeyed. Ultimately, the Para- 
phrases have had little influence on Anglican thought. —E.A.B. 


| Poetry 
78. McKay, F. M. A Seventeenth-Century Collection of Religious Poetry, BLR, 8:4, 
Apr. 1970, 185-191. [This ts a discussion of a 17th-century Ms of religious poetry 
compiled between 1651 and 1657. Details of format, physical characteristics, and 
organization are given.] Of unknown origin, the Ms could have been compiled by 
Thomas Fairfax of Wansmoor, a middle-class Recusant. —M.F.O. 


79. Stanwood, P. G. Poetry Manuscripts of the Seventeenth Century in the Durham 
Cathedral Library, DUJ, 62:2, Mar. 1970, 81-90. The Hunter Mss contain a number 
of 17th-Century poems of varying merit, including a Latin epigram by Donne, a Latin 
translation of Herbert’s Church Militant, and poems by lesser known authors. —A.B.F. 


General 


80. Bawcutt, N. W.. Some Elizabethan Allusions to Machiavelli, EM, 20, 1969, 53-74. 
[This is a miscellaneous and mostly hostile collection of English references to Machia- 
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velli. some showing direct knowledge of his writings, pralne: in England between 
1572 and the end of Queen Elizabeth's s reign. ] —W.H.M. 


81. Goff, Frederick R.- The Legacy of ມາ Gutenberg, ForumH, 7:2, Sp. 1969, 
5-8. A reference in the Nuremberg Chronicle (1493) to the invention of printing praises 
the inventor—who is not named—for making all antiquity readily available to all 
posterity. [This article gives a brief sketch of the life of Johann Gutenberg, the inventor 
of ‘printing, emphasizing the magnitude of Gutenberg’s invention.] By 1500, the print- 
ing press had been introduced into no less than 238 European communities. According 
to the Third Census of Incunabula in American Libraries, a total of 1,347 presses 
in European localities produced approximately 40,000 distinct editions, or (the average 
edition being 500 copies) nearly 20.million pieces of printing belonging to the incuna- 
bular period. This is Gutenberg’ s true legacy. F L.S. 


82. -Penrose, Boies. English Printing at ກາວ in the Fifteenth Century, HarvLB, 
18:1, Jan 1970, 21-31. It is a curious fact that five books were printed in English in 
Antwerp late in the 15th century, several years after Caxton’s return to England. The 
extremely rare volumes were printed’ by Gerard Leeu, probably for Margaret of York, 
who retired to Antwerp after-the death of her husband, Charles the Bold. The works 
Leeu printed were Terence’s Vulgaria, The Dialogue of Solomon and Marcolphus, 
Jason. The Romance of Paris and Vienne, and the Chronicles of England, many of 
which are reminiscent of Burgundian glory. `: —R.L.K. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Joseph Addison | 
83. Rau, Fritz. Zum Gehalt des TATLER und SPECTATOR: Forschungsbericht, 
Anglia, 88:1, 1970, 42-93. [This article represents an exhaustive status report on the 
scholarship which deals with Addison and Steele and their 18th-century periodicals; it 
also makes numerous suggestions for future investigations, which may be facilitated by 
D. F. Bond’s recent edition of the Spectator, soon to be followed by his Tatler. Rau 
divides the content of the two periodicals into (1) Literary Criticism, with sub-divisions 
such as Milton, Shakespeare, popular ballads, and theater; (2) Aesthetics; and 
(3) Morality, Social Reform, and the History of Culture and Ideas.] Fresh critical 
approaches are needed to correct judgments such as the notion that Addison was a 
model of Augustan placidity—-monotonous, insipid, unctuous, and pontifical. We must 
also try to clarify something of the writers’ self-awareness: did they consider themselves 
authors or journalists, their periodicals as fugitive broadsides or as literature? (In 
German) ` —T.W.R. 


Cf.: Item 107. 


Jame Austen 


84. Fleishman, Avrom. MANSFIELD PARK in Its Time, NCF, 22:1, June 1967, 1-18. 
Examination of four elements in this novel indicates Austen’s concern with all aspects 
of social life. Her Evangelicalism is expressed in criticism of the religion of the gentry, 
and in satirical indication of the need: for clerical reform; but the effect is a bolstering 
of the gentry, a warning against Enlightenment and Radical trends. Lovers’: Vows, the 
play rejected in the novel, expressed Continental political radicalism, and its champion, 
Mr. Yates, represents the aristocracy with its dangerous taste for the radical and liber- 
tine. Fanny comes into conflict with the materialistic marriage-market attitudes of the 
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Mansfield Park gentry, opposing a Romantic attitude to that of the over-sophisticated 
Mary. The novel’s handling of the economic crisis of the gentry, through Sir Thomas’s 
journey and the moral change brought about in him, is the fourth indication of Austen’s 
unbiased historical awareness. l —P.B. 


85. Zimmerman, Everett. The Function of Parody in NORTHANGER ABBEY, MLQ, 
30:1, Mar. 1969, 53-63, Austen mingles her parody of sentimental fiction with her 
account of Catherine Morland’s adventures so that the reader’s interest in the senti- 
mental tradition is satisfied and he is shown the contrast between false and true 
sentimentality. r y —M.S. 


86. Griffin, Cynthia. The Development of Realism in Jane Austen’s Early Novels, 
ELH, 30:1, Mar. 1963, 36-52. One may trace, in Austen’s juvenile work and in her 
first three novels, an increasingly complex conception of reality and a parallel develop- 
ment of the techniques necessary to convey this realistic view. The techniques progress 
from the simple burlesque of the earlier work, which spoofs unreality without defining 
reality, to a more complex burlesque which includes the reader, and finally to a tech- 
nique which probes conceptions of the world through a multiplicity of vantage points. 
This manipulation of the reader’s point of view bolsters the theme that the key to 
reality. is in the comprehension of a multiplicity of views. —E.L.C. 


George Berkeley 


87. Luce, A. A. Sensible Ideas and Sensations, Hermathena, 105, Aut. 1967, 74-83. 
It is not justifiable to say that the philosopher Berkeley departs from common sense by 
referring to sensible objects as ideas, as did Furlong in his review (Hermathena, 103, 
Aut. 1966, 110-112) of Bracken’s The Early Reception of Berkeley’s Immaterialism, 
1710-1733 (M. Nijhoff, 1959). To bring an idea from the particular to the general is 
the path to knowledge, not absurdity. Careful reading of the Principles will reveal that 
Berkeley’s circuitous reasoning leads to enriched thought rather than nonsense. —-C.M.R. 


88. Furlong, E. J. Berkeley on Relations, Spirits and Notions, Hermathena, 106, Sp. 
1968, 60-66. Berkeley’s use of the word notion in the second edition of his Principles 
does not signify that he had changed his views on the importance of relations as some 
of his critics argue. Rather he attaches two different meanings to notion. The first 
meaning is the acceptable one understood by everyone, but the second he invented to 
express what might better be expressed by qualifying some such verb as to become 
aware of or to perceive. [Quotations from Berkeley’s works and from New Studies in 
BRerkeley’s Philosophy, ed. Warren E. Steinkraus (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966), 
are given]  . —C.M.R. 


George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 


89. Lewis, Peter. THE REHEARSAL: A Study of Its Satirical Methods, DUJ, 62:2, 
Mar. 1970, 96-113. This play set a pattern for later burlesques. Buckingham satirizes 
Dryden and heroic drama by making Bayes defend the form in a way that reveals its 
absurdity. In the mock-play itself, Buckingham proceeds by. the use of verbal burlesque, 
including much direct parody, situational burlesque, and visual burlesque. Though it is 
entirely devoted to negative criticism, the play had an important implied positive 
function: defending “the neoclassical aesthetic and ethical values of Nature and 
‘Sence? ” —A.B.F. 
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Lord Chesterfield 
Cf.: Item 95. | 


William Congreve 
90. Gosse, Anthony. Plot and Character in Congreves DOUBLE-DEALER, MLQ, 
29:3, Sept. 1968, 274-288. Neither a hybrid of comedy and tragedy nor merely funny, 
this play is a “true and regular Comedy,” making the comment that one mav deceive 
with the truth. By grouping characters and manipulating plot strands into the serious, 
the comic, and the villainous, as well as by using parallels in language and incident, 
Congreve achieved a consistently ironic tone. —M.S. 


Daniel Defoe 


91. Conti, Paola Colaiacomo. CAPTAIN SINGLETON fra ROBINSON CRUSOE e 
MOLL FLANDERS, EM, 20, 1969, 141-161. Despite critical neglect, Captain Singleton 
is important in the development of the novel, portraying in a single character the 
emergence of a life of reflection out of a life of action. It appeals on two levels, a quest 
for identity as well as curiosity. The two advéntures are not separate stories, as Critics 
assume, for the themes of the first grow into those of the second. Reflecting Defoe’s 
Puritanical morality, Singleton is born in “original wickedness” with a natural bent to 
thievery. Africa represents his physical and moral hell, his restless first return to 
England a descent into luxuriousness, and his succeeding piracy an ultimate degeneration 
into violence. Finally Singleton realizes that an England with a home and wife is the 
true promised land. (In Italian) | | —W.H.M. 


John Dryden 
92. Field, P. J. C. Authoritative Echo in Dryden, DUJ, 62:3, June 1970, 137-151. 
Searching for order and authority, Dryden often used the ordered world of the Bible 
to assess his own world. This is refiected in many unobtrusive biblical references 
which reinforce his aims in specific poems. Passages that subtly suggest biblical quota- 
tions are frequent. They strengthen his criticisms, serve as vehicles for irony, and 
occasionally reflect his ambivalence. Biblical typology allows him to suggest a similarity 
between the king and God. The best example of his use of biblical echo is found in 
MacFlecknoe. —A.B.F. 


George Etherege 
93. Hayman, John G. Dorimant and the Comedy of a Man of Mode, MLQ, 30:2, June 
1969, 183-197. As recommended in contemporary courtesy books, Etherege’s Dori- 
mant, in The Man of Mode, achieves an appearance of unselfishness. Behind this 
appearance he works toward selfish ends. The comic movement of the play depends 
upon Dorimant’s skill in turning social requirements to his own benefit and upon the 
ultimate disintegration of his manner because of the force of his impulses. At the end 
he must pose as a romantic lover in order to express his real feelings. —M.S. 


David Hume 
94. Gaskin, J. C. A. Hume’s Suppressed Dissertations: An Authentic Text, Herma- 
thena, 106, Sp. 1968, 54-59. Three essays written by Hume in 1755 have never appeared 
in an authorized edition. His essay on geometry has disappeared altogether. An 
authentic text, with Hume’s own handwritten corrections, of the two he suppressed, 
Of Suicide and Of the Immortality of the Soul, exists in the National Library of Scot- 
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land. The Grose and Green text (David Hume: The Philosophical Works, London, 
1882-1886) prepared from unauthorized editions, is still the best text available since the 
one proposed in 1950 has not yet been published. [A record of the corrections necessary 
to put Grose’s text into the form approved by Hume- 15 given here.] —C.M.R. 


m 


Samuel Johnson 


95. Korshin, Paul J. The _Johnson-Chesterfield Relationship: A New Hypothesis, 
PMLA, 85:2, Mar. 1970, 247-259. To understand the ironic force of Johnson’s 1755 
letter .to Chesterfield, we must appreciate their personal relationship, Chesterfield’s 
attempt to sponsor the Dictionary in 1754, and their literary and political relationship. 
In the politics of the period, Chesterfield was a leading member of the opposition, 
Johnson a political journalist. Comparison of the speeches which Johnson attributed to 
Chesterfield in “Parliamentary Debates” with collateral sources reveals that Johnson 
rendered Chesterfield’s ironic arguments, ineffectual, divisive, and ridiculous, When the 
opportunity came for Johnson to address Chesterfield again, he fortified the “civil 
irony” of his letter with an ironic attack which was similar to the satiric criticism he 
had used in the debates. i l . | —P.G.D. 


96. Wiltshire, John. Dr. Johnson’s Seriousness, CR, 10, 1967, 63-73. Johnson’s 
strength as a moralist comes not only from the restatement of those truths about which 
men need to be reminded but also from his questioning about whether wisdom can 
“arm the heart against calamity. ” This question is central in Rasselas, in which John- 
son is disturbed in perceiving that the intellect’s growth actually causes the problems it 
might solve. The greatness of his work comes from the agitation of his mind (imagina- 
tion) and the breadth of his experience coming together to form an essential sanity. 

. ya —J.E.D. 


Henry Mackenzie 
97, Punzo, Franca Ruggieri. Henry Mackenzie: Lettere degli Ultimi Anni del MAN 
OF FEELING a Sir Walter Scott, EM, 20, 1969, 183-227. As a man, and in his letters, 
Henry Mackenzie was a very different person from what one would expect the author 
of The Man of Feeling to have been, It is a practical and wise man of the world, with 
a good sense of humor and many varied interests, who emerges from the letter to the 
Edinburgh Review and those to Sir Walter Scott, probably written between 1803 and 
1826. [The letters are reproduced, with extensive editorial comment in A -] 
I —W.H. 


Alexander Pope 


98. Mell, Donald C., Jr. Pope’s Idea of the Imagination and the Design of ELEGY TO 
THE MEMORY OF AN UNFORTUNATE LADY, MLQ, 29:4, Dec. 1968, 395- 
406. This poem treats the relationship between time and art. With a pathetic story 
as metaphor, it presents a tension of denials and affirmations, from which the poet 
concludes that art is the only defense against time, however unsatisfactory that defense 
may be. | —M.S. 


99. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Imagery and Method in AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM, | 
PMLA, 85:1, Jan. 1970, 97-106. Pope's poetic method demonstrates how wit can 
operate as both controlling and creative power. The imagery suggests the relatedness 
of all human endeavor, defines the special place of criticism, and indicates standards of 
value. Images modify one another to achieve subtle effects, communicate complex and 
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delicate judgments. The multiplicity of imagery is never random, and even individual 
images supply poetic and philosophic density. The figure of the “good man” which 
emerges gradually is. heightened to emblematic proportions to exemplify the reality of 
key abstractions. The form as well as the content of the imagery is important, with 
metaphors indicating more crucial connections than the similes. The poem promulgates. 
doctrine, enjoins the proper feelings and beliefs about it, and indicates that metaphor 
can provide organization without comprising substance. —P.G.D. 


Thomas Shadwell 


100. jensen H. James. English Restoration Attitudes Toward Music, MusQ, 55:2; Ar 
1969; 206-214. During the Restoration, English music was repudiated by the aristocracy 
and was popular only among the lower classes. Shadwell, who was both musician and 
playwright, incorporates the musical preferences of his time into his plays by having 
his high-bred characters prefer Continental music and his low-bred characters prefer 
English music. “Shadwell may have included English music in his plays because he 
realized that men of good taste liked to hear English songs even though they did not 
approve of them.” His audiences, who were among the most cultivated of society, 
contributed to the decline of English music. —V.R.S. 


Sarah Siddons 


101. Burnim, Kalman A. The Letters of Sarah and William Siddons to Hester Lynch 
Piozzi in The John Rylands Library, BJRL, 52:1, Aut. 1969, 46-95. This-correspon- 
dence, written between 1793 and 1807, is contained in Rylands English Mss 574 and 
892; it consists of 27 letters from Sarah and William Siddons plus one each from Sally 
Siddons and Patty Wilkinson. Never before published in their entirety, these letters 
offer a close view of the friendship between the two families and provide information 
and insights about the Siddons family which are unavailable elsewhere. —E.A.B. 


Christopher Smart 
102. Kuhn, Albert J. Christopher Smart: The Poet as Patriot of the Lord, ELH, 
30:2, June 1963, 121-136. After 1756 Smart’s poetry, particularly the Jubilate Agno, 
shows his obsession with the idea of messianic mission and martyrdom and his view of 
himself as the Davidic patriot of the Lord. He strives to create this status of patriot 
for himself in Jubilate Agno by exploiting etymology, traditional religious symbolism 
and typology, and some bits of his own personal history. At the same time, the work 
is intended as prophetic poetry. —E.L.C. 


) Richard Steele 
Cf.: Item 83. 


Laurence Sterne 


103. Farrell, William J. Nature Versus -Art as a Comic Pattern in TRISTRAM 
SHANDY, ELH, 30:1, Mar. 1963, 16-35. Sterne establishes a comic pattern of having 
ordinary happenstance mistaken for design and pure artifice mistaken for what. is 
genuine. This pattern is most obvious on the stylistic level dealing with ironic use of 
rhetorical devices, but it is also present in characterization, description.of action, and 
in the very structure of the novel. I —E.L.C. 


104. Landow, George P. TRISTRAM SHANDY and the Comedy of Context, B YUS, 
7:3&4, Sp./Sum. 1966, 208-224. Partially accepting Locke’s view of language (often 
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chaotic, often abused, often confusing because badly defined), Sterne turns the diffi- 
culties into comedy by showing that connotation underlined by context can be effective 
communication. It is the collision of two contexts, two worlds, that produces some of 
the best comedy: the two worlds of Walter and Toby. Because of their particular 
hobby-horses, communication lapses whenever their conversation encounters “an area 
of mutual hobby-horsecality”; the worlds of art and life. The black page, the marble 
page, the page representing Trim’s stick as it slashed through the air are non- 
denotative language in context: the worlds of the fictive reader and the real one; the 
worlds of systematized order and no-system; and the two fictive worlds of past and 
present time. Sterne satirizes all systems, not to destroy, but to create laughter. 
—S.M.A.C. 


105. New, Melvyn. Sterne and Swift: Sermons and Satire, MLQ, 30:2, June 1969, 
198-211. These Anglican clergymen, few of whose sermons remain, both stood in the 
Latitudinarian tradition, reconciling reason and revelation. Both believed that morality 
depended on religion. Their satire sprang from their orthodox views of man.as a 
perverse creature who sometimes abuses his highest faculty and who comes to ruin 
whenever he rebels against his own limitations. —M.S. 


Jonathan Swift 


106. Rousseau, G. S., and David Woolley. A New Letter of Swift to Marcus Antonius 
Morgan, July [1735], HarvLB, 18:1, Jan. 1970, 94-97. A letter [printed here] that has 
eluded previous investigators throws new light on Swift’s relations with Morgan. It 
establishes a date for Swift’s visit to Morgan’s library and indicates an initially friendly 
relationship between Swift and the man he attacked so bitterly in The Legion Club. 
Correlation with other biographical] data provides a tentative date of July 23, 1735. 

—R.L.K. 


| Cf.: Item 105. 


James Thomson 


107. Maxwell, J. C. “Wildly Devious”: James Thomson and Christopher Wordsworth, 
N&Q, 17:5, May 1970, 169. (1) This phrase, cited by Z. S. Fink in The Early Words- 
worthian Milieu, (Clarendon, 1958) as suggesting a link between Christopher and 
William Wordsworth’ (the word “devious” in this sense being a favorite of the 
latter) actually appears in Thomson’s Seasons, “Summer,” 1. 80. Christopher used 
it in notes for a Latin poem. (2) Fink errs in calling a quotation from the Bohn edition. 
of Addison an anonymous translation of Cursor Glacialis. The translation is Thomas 
Newcomb’s, —J.S.P. 


Fiction 
108. Levi, Elda. “Novel”: L’Affermarsi di un Genere Letterario, EM, 20, 1969, 101- 
140. Neither the practice nor the theory of the novel originated with Richardson or 
Fielding. Numerous other writers between 1653 and 1760 discussed the development 
of the novel as opposed to the romance. John Davies needed the term anti-romance 
as early as 1653, and in 1692 William Congreve was using “novel” in a modern sense. 
Most writers, like Defoe, claimed a serious, moral purpose seen through bad exemples. 
Several praised plain style. Mary Manly and Eliza Haywood discussed realistic and 
consistent characterization. Others, including Defoe, claimed to be writing truth, often 
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using memoirs as a form to suggest it- In 1725 Mary Davys noted her unified plots. 
[Numerous comments of the period on the art of the novel are cited in the appendix.] 
(In Italian) =W. H. M. 


Prose 
109. Binni, Francesco. Inizi della Critica di Sensibilità, EM, 20, 1969, 163-182. In 
the neo-Aristotelian climate of literary criticism in the second quarter of the 18th 
century, several writers developed pre-Romantic critical ideas. James Thomson and 
Henry Baker argued that accuracy of observation. and sentiments inspired by nature 
have moral value. Thomas Blackwell supported unpolished language in realistic descrip- 
tions, and Samuel Say praised Milton’s use of rhythm to evoke emotional responses. 
Above all Henry Pemberton asserted that realistic human characterization, itself instruc- 
tive because it brings out human passions and sentiments, is more important in poetry 
than Aristotle’s. “fable.” Pemberton attacked tragedy, comedy, and satire as false to 
reality. He also declared that a second function of ກວຕ is to stimulate the temper 
and the imagination. (In Italian) om WAM. 


110. Singleton, Robert R. English Criminal Biography, 1651-1722, HarvLB, 18:1, Jan. 
1970, 63-83. Although criminal biography -was evidently quite popular during the 
Restoration, modern students are generally unfamiliar with the mode. A review of the 
58 biographies published between 1651-1722 [a bibliography of which is printed here] 
reveals certain essential qualities of this type of literature: many of the books are comic, 
inconsistent in their attitudes toward their heroes, vague in references to time and 
age, and careful in their references to scene and proper name. Certain works are 
particularly important because of their influence on Pelot: k oog —R.L.K. 


General 


111, Carnochan, W. B. Satire, Sublimity, and Sentiment: Theory and Practice in Post- 
Augustan Satire, PMLA, 85:2, Mar. 1970, 260-267. A. preference for Juvenal as a 
satirist eventually replaced the normal Augustan preference for Horace. But the image 
of Juvenal was selective and sometimes inaccurate. Critics emphasized his sublimity, 
pathos, and rational piety, but ignored his obscenity, wit, and: rhetorical-control. There 
are near parallels in post-Augustan practice. In Gifford, satire becomes invective; in 
Churchill, declamation. The new satire borders on Richardsonian and even Gothic 
melodrama or -it is pseudo-Horatian. Anstey’s mock-heroic dwindles into burlesque 
in Pindar. ‘The breakdown of the Augustan equilibrium means, in satire, a progressive 
failure of irony and especially of ironic diminution. Churchill, an exception, uses the 
new image of Juvenal in the service of mock-panegyric and ເລງ the Augustan 
satirist’s traditional view of evil as PERRY: . i > ? —P. G.D. 


VL ROMANTIC ` າ 
Benjamin Bailey 

112. Hudnall, Clayton E. An Unpublished Memoir of Keats’s Friend, Benjamin Bailey, 
N&Q, 17:5, May 1970, 175-177. Bailey’s high standing with Keats and others of his 
circle in 1817-1818, expressed in a letter of Jan. 1818 from Keats to his brothers, ended 
in 1819 when Bailey. ‘too quickly changed his affections . from Marianne Reynolds 
(J. H. Reynolds’s sister) to another and married her. Since subsequent writers about 
Bailey have tended to condemn him for this, a hitherto unpublished memoir [here 
reproduced] of Bailey should be read as an aid in understanding his character. Its 
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anonymous author, who says he met Bailey in Ceylon in 1842, pays tribute to his 
ecclesiastical scholarship, rectitude, and religious zeal. This last cost him his appointment 
as archdeacon when it conflicted with governmental policy and ruined him financially; 
Bailey died as a result of his mistreatment in his old age. —J,S.P. 


Joanna Baillie 


113. Panga Bana C. L. (ed.). Speaking of Byron I, MalR, No. 12, Oct. 1969, 18-42. 
[Reproduced are nine letters written by Joanna Baillie (1762-1851), author of the Plavs 
of the Passion, to her friend Sir Walter Scott. Each letter contains references to Lord 
and Lady Byron, whom Miss Baillie knew personally. A second group of letters will 
be reproduced in MaIR, No. 13.] —I.E. 


Lord Byron 


114. Diakonova, Nina. Byron and the English Romanticists, ZAA, 18:2, 1970, 144- 
167. At face value the mutual literary judgments of Byron and the Romanticists (about 
each other) seem independent of their respective political views. This, however, is not 
the case. The difference between Byron's almost classical conception of the imagination 
and that of the other Romanticists (strongly infiuenced by German idealistic aesthetics) 
is ultimately due to a difference in their social views: Byron is a “revolutionary” with 

“philosophy of struggle,” a man of action tọ whom “poetic warfare” can never 
a a “war of deeds,” whereas all the other Romanticists, even the radicals (Keats, 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Hunt), are repelled by the reality of politics and seek an outlet and a 
refuge in art. It would be wrong, however, to exclude Byron from the Romanticists: 
a critical reconsideration of the ideology of the Enlightenment and a non-acceptance 
of the new world of capitalism are the common ground of the Romantic Movement 
that has Byron at one of its poles and Wordsworth at the other. —W.E. 


115. Jump, J. A. Byron’s VISION OF JUDGMENT, BJRL, 51:1, Aut. 1968, 122-136. 
Byron’s travesty of A` Vision of Judgment was prompted by his contempt for Southey’s 
personal characteristics and literary abilities. He objected to his poem on three specific 
counts: its presumption in judging human life, its toryism, and its “inflated, tame, 
stilted, and preposterous” stvle. Byron succeeded where Southey failed by using familiar 
and particular terms for his characters and setting; by establishing the image of a kind, 
humorous narrator; and by alternating contradicting moods: “gravity and jest, ... 
sardonic satire and nonsensical play, . . . cheerfulness and destructiveness.” The poem 
justifies Byron’s own description of it as “‘in my finest, ferocious, Caravaggio style.’ ” 

p38 —E.A.B. 


116. Klein, H. M. “Sangrado”——Byron before Scott, N&Q, 17:5, May 1970, 174. 
In his maiden speech in the House of Lords (Feb. 27, 1812) Byron used the phrase 
“political Sangrados,” suggesting its prior currency. OED gives the earliest known usage 
as being in an 1820 letter of Scott's. —J.S.P. 


117. Knight, G. Wilson. Herbert Read and Byron, MalR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 130-134. 
Both Read and Byron may be classified as “romantics” but both also contain elements 
of the “classic” in their writing. To understand either a work of art or a personality, 
we must search for the point where its opposites are blended. The opposites in Read 
are his “respect for natural instinct” and his “serene, perhaps ‘classic,’ manner.” 
Similar opposites are found in Byron, but in the latter the instincts were more tumultuous 
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and the struggle for serenity more difficult. As a result, Byron’s works are more richly 
varied, - ງ ----[.]". 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


118. Hali, Roland. Words from Coleridge’s BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, N&Q, 17:5, 
May 1970, 171-174. Examination of the Biographia Literaria reveals a considerable 
number of words antedating their citation in OED or representing words and senses 
not in that work. [The words are ດວ and L Ls information is supplied 
for each.] —J.S.P. 


119. Mackenzie, Norman. KUBLA KHAN: A Poem of Creative Reais and Loss, 
EM, 20, 1969, 229-240. This is not an incomplete poem but “a classical statement 
about poetic creativity.” Employing the device of revelation by analogy, Coleridge uses 
descriptions of the external edifice of Kubla Khan to symbolize his experiences as a 
poet. Fervently aware of the possible sterility and decline lurking in every creative act, 
Coleridge develops ambivalent images like that of the vital water arrested in the caves 
of ice. The final movement of the poem is a painful wish fulfillment whereby a shadow 
world of the Khan's suggests that the poet’s re-creation of it is the more permanent. 

| | . —VW.H.M. 


120. Rauber, D. F. The Fragment as Romantic Form, MLQ, 30:2, June 1969, 212- 
221. Since the Romantic viewpoint centers on man’s aspirations toward the infinite 
within himself, the fragment is its perfect vehicle. Suggesting a whole which cannot be 
apprehended even though its reality is established, Coleridge’s Kubla Kahn (inseparable 
from its introduction) is the perfect fragment. —M.S. 


121. Warner, Oliver. Coleridge’s “Naval Poetry” and Southey’s LIFE OF NELSON, 
N&Q, 17:5, May 1970, 169-170. In its first year (1799), the Naval Chronicle printed 
a laudatory review of the Ancient Mariner (“naval poetry!”), attributing the poem to 
Coleridge. The editors of this periodical, the Rev. James Stanier Clarke and John 
McArthur, later wrote the 23-pound, two-vol. official biography of Lord Nelson (1809), 
which Southey reviewed unfavorably. Later, at the request of [John] Murray, Southey 
himself wrote a “popular” life of Nelson that he regarded as hack work but which 
others “recognized . . , as a minor classic.” | —J.S.P. 


122. Doughty, Oswald. Coleridge as Statesman, EM, 20, 1969, 241-255. Late in 1816 
in response to the widespread economic, social, and political discontent in England 
following the Battle of Waterloo, Coleridge accepted a publisher’s request to write 
The Statesman’s Manual, or The Bible the Best Guide to Political Skill and Foresight: 
A Lay Sermon Addressed to the Higher Classes of Society. ‘Although driven nearly ill 
by the task and other personal trials, Coleridge wrote a keenly intelligent essay (urging 
the Bible as a panacea), filled with personal prejudices against assorted fads of the time. 
A second lay sermon, which appeared early in 1817, proved even less successful, for 
Coleridge undertook to comment on economic problems. _ ໄ... 


. Maria Edgeworth 
123. Colvin, Christina Edgeworth. Maria Edgeworth’s Literary Manuscripts i in the Bod- 
leian Library, BLR, 8:4, Apr. 1970, 196-201. [This is a description of important physi- 
cal aspects of Mss held by the Bodleian Library. Physical aspects suggest manner and 
time of composition.] —M.F.O. 
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William Hazlitt - 


124. Hayden, John (0. Hazlitt Reviews Hazlitt? MLR, 64:1, Jan. 1969, 20-26. Rare 
as such instances are in the history of periodical reviewing, it appears likely that Hazlitt 
was the anonymous author of a joint review of his (and Hunt's) The Round Table and 
his Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. published in the Edinburgh Magazine for 
Nov. 1817. Style, une and tone, among other things, point to Pears authorship. 

—C.R.A. 


125. Jones, Stanley. Howe’s Edition of Hazlitt’s Works: Two Notes, N&Q, 17:5, 
May 1970, 174-175. (1) [This note identifies five of the quotations unidentified in 
The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, ed. P: P. Howe (J. W. Dent, 1930-1934).] 
(2) The correct date of Sir James Mackintosh’s “ ‘maiden speech on the Genoa busi- 
ness’ ” was Dec. 20,. 1813. Pazin seems to have confused: two a ae ‘—J.S.P. 


Leigh Hunt 


126. Fenner, Theodore. The Making .of an Opera Critic: Leigh Hunt, MusQ, 55:4, 
Oct. 1969, 439-463. Between 1808 and 1822, Leigh Hunt wrote opera criticism for 
the Examiner. Hunt sang and played piano and flute, and his interest in music helped 
to win him such friends as Vincent Novello, an accomplished organist and composer 
of the time. Hunt’s musical inclinations, as well as his social activities, which fre- 
quently included musical events, contributed to his qualifications as an opera critic. 
His journalistic competence and his interest in literature, politics, and the arts all 
enriched his opera Teviews and took them Beyond specialized, technical critiques: 

. ວ R.S: 


John Keats 


127. Lund, Mary Graham. Does ENDYMION Answer ALASTOR?, ForumH, 7:2, 
Sp. 1969, 38-41. This article develops the thesis that Endymion js an answer to Alastor. 
Structurally the two poems are similar: the basic materials of both are myth and 
legend; and both show the influence of Leigh Hunt's The Story of Rimini. Admittedly 
autobiographical, Alastor paints the picture of the young poet-hero who, despairing of 
finding his dream of human love, descends to an untimely grave. Keats, however, 
believed that the poet must accept reality, where joy and beauty are only to be 
discovered, and use reality to create that art which will be a balm to the world. These 
beliefs are basic to Endymion. In. this sense, then, Keats’ s poem is an answer to 
Shelley’s. —E. L.S. 


128. Dickie, James. The Grecian Urn: An Archaeological Approach, BJRL, 52:1, 
Aut. 1969, 96-114. Keats’s “habit of synthesizing an image out of the blurred agglom- 
eration of impressions received from disparate sources” accounts for thë composite 
quality of his Ode on a Grecian Urn. The poem appears to have been inspired by 
Keats’s memories of several different vases he had seen and studied, and from his 
memories the poet created his own ideal urn. Thus, the’ ode represents all artistic crea- 
tion: unity imaginatively shaped from diversity. Purthermore, the two sides of ‘the 
urn with their sharply contrasting activities and moods “stand for poetry, indeed art 
in general, in its Dionysian and Appollonian aspects.” Finally, the poem clearly 
demonstrates that Keats drew his inspiration from the plastic atts and so belongs ‘in 
the literary tradition of Spenser ` and Yeats. (Illustrated) “ມ, -  —E.A.B. 
ms 
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129. Frascato, Gerald. John Keats “In Thrall,’ MalR, No. 11, July 1969, 113-119. 
In April 1884 Sir B. W. Richardson, M.D., published in the first volume of The 
Asclepiad, a medical. journal, an essay entitled, An Esculapian Poet—Jobn Keats, 
which suggests that Keats contracted venereal disease in the autumn of 1817. -This 
information is reported again by W. M. Rossetti in his Life of John Keats (1887). 
The most serious documentation occurs in Aileen Ward’s John Keats: The Making 
of a Poet (Viking, 1963), which uses: not only Richardson’s account but evidence 
from Keats’s letters as well. The.germ of La Belle Dame Sans Merci is found in Keats’s 
suffering with venereal disease rather than in any literary source.. —LE. 


130. Sperry, Stuart M., Jr. Keats and the Chemistry of Poetic Creation, PMLA, 85:2, 
Mar. 1970; 268-277. :Keats often imagines the poetic process as a flight from reality 
to some dreamworld of imagination; at other times he identifies it with a heightening 
of the concrete and actual. These views are mediated by certain fundamental analogies 
borrowed from contemporary chemistry. Keats’s.favorite metaphors for.poetic creation 
show the imagination transmuting material phenomena into poetry in accordance with 
the principles of ethereal chemistry described by Davy and by a process remarkably 
akin to that of chemical distillation. Keats’s attitude toward this process later underwent 
a notable change, but his knowledge of and reliance on science was still an integral 
part of this more ambivalent. view of poetry. _ | —P.G.D. 


131. Whalley, George. Keats and the Painters, MalR, No. 7, July 1968, 123-129 
(rev.-art., Ian Jack, Keats and the Mirror of Art, Clarendon, 1967). Keats had 
a better understanding of the crisis for painters in his day than, did the painters 
themselves. He saw painting .and poetry as aspects of a single symbolic process, 
held together by the “unifying energy of imagination.” | —I.E. 


Charles Lamb 


132. Ades, John L Charles Lamb, Shakespeare, and Early Nineteenth-Century Theater, 
PMLA, 85:3, May 1970, 514-526. Although Lamb’s Shakespearean criticism unfor- 
tunately survives as an injunction not to perform the plays, it is derived from an aware- 
ness of the limitations of the London theater and audience of the time. The enormous 
theaters, the need to please an audience that did not easily distinguish between art and 
life, the star-system actors’ melodramatic techniques, and the freely cut or “improved” 
texts of Shakespeare’s plays—all helped convince Lamb that no production could 
extract all the imaginative richness available to a reader of an uncut text. —P.G.D. 


133. Haven, Richard. The Romantic Art of Charles Lamb, ELH, 30:2, June 1963, 
137-146. Lamb’s essays deserve serious critical attention for the artful poetic structure 
they often share with Romantic poetry. Old China and The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple serve to exemplify qualities bearing a relationship to some important elements 
in Romantic poetiy, and both gemonstrate, what Coleridge called “organic” form. | 

. —E.LC. 


` Walter Savane Landor 
134, Ruoff, A. La Vonne (ed.).- Landor’s Letters to the Reverend Walter Birch, BIRL, 
51:1, Aut. 1968, 200-261 (Edwin Burton Levine, -trans.). Because they contain extensive 
accounts of his literary plans and ideas, these 11 letters (Rylands Library Ms 1237/32-40 
plus two transcripts) are important for understanding Landor’s work between 1805 and 
1823. Nearly all the allusions to individuals, works, places, and events appearing in 
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these letters were later incorporated into his prose and poetry. In addition, the letters 
contain early versions of Latin poems, “corrections of the printer’s errors in Gebirus 
and in the first 126 pages of volume one of Imaginary Conversations, and revisions of 
the text and notes of Gebirus.” . , uscd 


James Morier 


135. Weitzman, Arthur J. Who Was Hajji Baba? N&Q, 17:5, May 1970, 177-179. 
The eponymous hero of Morier’s The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan (1824) and 
its sequel, Hajji Baba in England (1828) seems to have been a young Persian of that 
very name who was studying medicine in England between 1811 and 1819. Morier 
knew him. The Persian ambassador who appears in both novels was probably Abu’l- 
Hassan, whom Morier had met both in England and Persia. The known facts of the 
real Baba’s life in England fit the fictional character; those of Hassan do not. Thus 
two 20th-century studies of Morier appear to err in their attribution: Marzieh Gail, 
Persia and the Victorians (Ruskin House, 1951) and Fatma Moussa-Mahmoud, Orientals 
in Picaresque, in Cairo Studies in Engish (1961-1962), 157-188. i ---].5.ມ, 


Sir Walter Scott 


136. Hook, Andrew D. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR: A Reexamination, NCF, 
22:2, Sept. 1967, 111-126. Romantic and historical elements are brought together in 
a work that is both romance and novel. Scott felt obliged to neutralize the more 
luridly romantic elements by means of a number of devices. He put facts, a source, 
a writer, and an editor between himself and the story, and adopted a detached rational 
attitude towards sensational elements, ascribing them to legend or stating them tenta- 
. tively. Old and new attitudes also clash i in the characters and situations of Ravenswood 
and Ashton, the proud, rash descendant of the feudal order and the wily modern Whig 
politician. Scott does not take sides. Having lost his land and his aristocratic privileges, 
Ravenswood has Scott’s sympathy, but it is not sympathy for the old feudal system. Nor 
is Ravenswood an active romantic hero, but an enlightened 18th-century gentleman. 
The novel achieves a balance between romance and realism, old and new. —P.B. 


Cf.: Item. 157. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Cf.: Item 127. ນ 


Robert Southey 
Cf.: Items 115 and 121. ຈ? 


William Wordsworth 


137, Clark, Bruce B. Thoughts on William Wordsworth: A Commemorative Essay, 
BYUS, 10:2, Win. 1970, 201-217. Wordsworth wears well. [After 20 years of teaching 
Wordsworth, the writer still finds him great and inspiring.] The corpus of his works 
includes bad and mediocre poems but they are discounted in the appraisal of his truly 
great works. For Latter Day Saints readers his interest in pre-existence (Immortality 
Ode), in abnormal psychology (Peter Bell, The Idiot Boy), and his championship of 
ethics and spirituality contributes to their appreciation of the poet. - —S.M.A.C. 


Cf.: Item 107. 
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Drama 


138. Davidson, Pamela. Theatre i in Hampstead in the Early Nineteenth Century, N&Q, 
17:5, May 1970, 168-169. Despite governmental opposition, plays were given at Hamp- 
stead during the 18th century, often at “private clubs,” but in the 19th century, as 
extant playbills attest, they were given commercially and advertised openly. -—J.S.P. 


Vil. VICTORIAN 
‘Matthew Arnold ae | 

139. Carroll, David R. Arnold’s Tyrian Trader and Grecian Coaster, MLR, 64:1, 
Jan. 1969, 27-33. Through the closing i images of The Scholar-Gipsy—the “grave Tyrian 
trader” and the “merry Grecian coaster,” which contrast two ways of trading—Arnold 
contrasts two forms of communication, one of involvement and assimilation and the 
other of a controlled detachment and withdrawal. It is by means of the latter that the 

“ordinary self” may aspire “in solitude to the role of the best self” and then return “as 
an agent in society’s reformation.” oe —C.R.A. 


140. Godshalk, William Leigh. Autograph Fragments of Two Arnold Poeni, PMLA, 
85:1, Jan. 1970, 118-119. In 1869 Arnold copied fragments of The Buried Life and 
Stanzas in Memory of . . . Quillinan on the flyleaves of a set of his poems and gave 
them to Jemima Quillinan. The fragments are valuable because they contain unrecorded 
variants which substantially change the meanings of some of the lines. | —P.G.D. 


141. Farrell, John P. Matthew Arnold’s Tragic Vision, PMLA, 85:1, Jan. 1970, 107- 
117. Arnold saw tragedy not as man’s violation of a supernal order, but as his Victim- 
ization by a historical order. His essay Falkland provides us with a useful guide to 
his understanding of the tragic experience: history becomes a tragic action in epochs of 
revolution when civilized life breaks down into a clash between a superannuated , ortho- 
doxy and a banal radicalism, and gifted individuals are left to wander ‘between two 
worlds. Four important works express these ideas. Empedocles on Etna and Lucretius 
show that the protagonist’s crisis is precipitated by his isolation in a world dominated by 
both superstition and sophistry. Balder Dead uses a Twilight of the Gods motif, and 
the heroine of Merope is forced to choose between the barbarism of the old order and 
the nullity of the new one. 4 A —P. G.D. 


142. McCarthy, Patrick J. Mrs. Matthew Arnold: Some Considerations and Some 
Letters, HarvLB, 17:4, Oct. 1969, 385-403. After Arnold's interest in Marguerite, his 
marriage to Frances Lucy Wightman has been considered predictable and mundane. 
Historians and literary critics, however, have often neglected the support that Arnold’s 
marriage to Flu provided him. An examination of Frances Arnold’s letters [several of 
which are reproduced here] reveals her to be remarkable for her “Joyalty, stability, 
gentleness, and unforced sweetness.” .:. —R.L.K. 


Oliver.Madox Brown 


143. Fredeman, William E. Pre-Raphaelite Novelist Manqué: Oliver Madox Brown, 
BIRL, 51:1, Aut. 1968, 27-72. Since existing sources of material about Brown provide 
only eulogy and assertions about his youth and frustration, it is necessary to reexamine 
his life and works within a critical context. All of Brown’s works reveal his “preoccu- 
pation with the psychological basis of human actions,” his “attraction to the grotesque, 
supernatural, and mysterious,” and his fascination with good and evil. These recurrent 
themes are developed by “reiterated plot and character situations and repeated devices, 
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such as dreams, to suggest awareness... or mirror psychological forces operative within 
the characters.” Partially: because of his youth, Brown was unable to fulfill his literary 
potential. Still, his achievement is sufficient to earn him more recognition than merely 
that of being the only ພ novelist. ` PEN | u —E.A.B. 


Robert Browning 
144. Hancher, Michael, and Jerome Moore. “The Sound of a Voice That Is Still’: 
Browning’s Edison Cylinder, BrowN, No. 4, Sp. 1970, 21-33. [This traces the varied 
history of the wax cylinder upon which | Brown'ng recorded How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix on Apr. 7, 1889. A transcription is provided.] —P.A.H. 


145. Fleissner, ‘Robert F. PAULINE: ‘Another Merely “Random Relation of Brown- 
ing to Shakespeare, 7 BrowN, No. 4, Sp. 1970, 59. Browning's s heroine derives in part 
from the Paulina in W.T. | | f =P, A H. 


146. Dowell, D. F. An Hitherto Unpublished Letter from Robert Browning to James 
Thomas Fields, BrowN, No. 4, Sp. 1970, 57-58. [The letter, dated July 12, 1868, con- 
cerns the American publication . of The Ring and the Book] + | —P.A. H. 


147. Hart, Nathaniel I. A Second Supplement to: A CALENDAR OF LETTERS, 
BrowN, No. 4, Sp. 1970, 46-56. [This second supplement to A Calendar of Letters 
(Broughton, Northrup, and Pearsall, Robert Browning: A Bibliography, Cornell U. 
Press, 1953) provides essential information about the letters in two repositories of 
Browningiana, recording some 127 new items. ` For the first supplement see Mrs. 
Steven Sanders, Baylor Browning Interests, No. 18, May 1961, 11-20.]  —P.A.H. ` 


148. Herring, Jack W. Collection: The Meynell Collection of the Armstrong Browning 
Library, BrowN, No. 4, Sp. 1970, 18-20. [This is a brief description of the collection, 
which consists of books, Mss, newspapers, other periodicals, pamphlets, photographs, 
and paintings. Most of these belonged to someone in the Browning family.] —P.A.H. 


149. Collins, Thomas J. Robert ມິນາ A Review of the Year’s Research, BrowN, . 
No. 4, Sp. 1970, 3-17. [This is a survey of books and articles oh Browning published 
between June 1963 and June 1969.] : —P.A.H. 


150. Barthelme, Helen M. A Checklist of Publications (July 1969-December 1969), 
BrowN, No. 4, Sp. 1970, 66-69. [This bibliography lists critical studies (books and 
articles) and also includes a ‘bibliography of Elizabeth Browning and the love letters 
of Robert and Elizabeth. a | —P.A.H. 


Thomas. l Carlyle. . 
Cf.: Item 188. 

Lewis: Carroll - 
Cf.: Item 221. : ~. 
| Henry Cole 
Cf.: Item 180. ae ແ r: 
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Hartley Coleridge 


151. Kreutz, Christian. Hartley Coleridges Prometheusbild, Anglia, 88:2, 1970, 197- 
221. Coleridge’s Prometheus exists in fragmentary form, consisting of choruses of 
nymphs and speeches by the protagonist--a total of 62144 blank verse lines. Hartley 
worked under the influence of his father on the abortive pley from 1821 until the 
1840’s; it was published posthumously by his brother Derwent in 1851. The point of 
the fragment is to foretell of a new age when Jupiter will be overthrown and there will 
be a reign of peace; however, the piece owes almost nothing to Shelley. One finds some 
influence of Callimachus, however, and a great deal of echoing of Aeschylus himself. 


' The major interest of the piece is its revelation of Hartley Coleridge’s own psycho- 


neurotic arid occasionally schizophrenic personality. The tragedy of Prometheus lies 
not in his opposition to Jupiter, but in the psychological- -existential basis of that 
opposition. (In German) —T.W.R. 


George Cruikshank 


152. Cohen, Jane R. “All-of-a-Twist”: The Relationship of George Cruikshank and 
Charles Dickens, HarvLB, 17:3, July 1969, 320-342: The professional association 
of Cruikshank and Dickens ended with Lord Bateman in 1839, but the friendship of 
the two men continued for several years thereafter. Before 1850, Cruikshank and 
Dickens participated in many personal enterprises together, notably Dickens’s amateur 
theatricals. During the latter part of the 40’s, Cruikshank began to declare that a 
good part of Dickens’s work was a result of his inspiration, and, encouraged by the 
success of The Bottle, he became a crusading teetotaler. Throughout the 50’s and 60’s, 
the arguments between the two men grew more heated, and Cruikshank claimed credit 
for more and more of Dickens’s work. Finally, by about 1870 Cruikshank was generally 
regarded as a bitter eccentric, and the break between him and Dickens was complete. 

s —R.L.K. 


Charles Dickens 


153. Gill, Stephen C. Allusion in BLEAK HOUSE: A Narrative Device, NCF, 22:2, 
Sept. 1967, 145-154. In Dickens’s mature novels, two linguistic techniques can be seen 
to project his fictional world. One is seen in the set pieces of passionate, rhythmic 
prose; the other involves subtle and impersonal direction of the reader’s responses. The 
latter includes the use of literary allusions. There is a conspicuous use of the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer to reach a wide audience. The allusions are most 
effective where least spelled out. They vary in purpose from simple linguistic virtuosity 
to precise satire or thematic emphasis. | —P.B. 


154. Thompson, Leslie M. BLEAK HOUSE: Dickens’s Criticism of the “Gospel of 
Work,” Re:A&L, 1:1, Sp. 1968, 36-42. False charity is satirized in the characters of 
Mrs. Jellyby and Mrs. Pardiggle, with work as a doctrine being included in the caustic 


` treatment. Reforming ladies and their missions fitted well into the commercial society 


of 1852 with: its:slums and Court. of Chancery. Cardinal Newman attached religious 
. significance to work, but Dickens made evident that this doctrine “often degenerated 
into egotism- or: personal aggrandizement.” Victorian earnestness is exemplified by 
Boythorn with Skimpole (a caricature of Leigh Hunt) offering a humorous drone 
opposition to’ ‘bee-like busyness. “Thus, systematically and poignantly, Dickens attacks 
the Victorian gospel of work and the attendant philosophy of earnestness.” Originally, 
these were beneficial beliefs but, through abuses and excesses, they ceased to serve 
mankind. f —M.H. 
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155. Berman, Ronald. The Human Scale: A Note on HARD TIMES, NCF, 22:3, 
Dec. 1967, 288-293. Coketown is not so much a place as a metaphor; the novel is most 
intelligible when considered as an allegory. In setting up secular against religious values, 
Dickens treats the former as social, the latter by means of symbolism. Goodness is 
presented in terms of sensibility of character, fertility, and moral allusions. Particularly 
in dealing with the ability to create life (Sissy is the only character with this ability) 
Dickens had to write by implication, setting up nature against the unnatural, spirit 
against flesh. —P.B. 


156. Williamson, Colin. Two Missing Links in OLIVER TWIST, NCF, 22:3, Dec. 
1967, 225-234. Although Dickens generally favored warm emotions and impulsiveness 
over calculation, two apparent loose ends in Oliver Twist may have arisen because of 
his awareness that impulsiveness can be unfortunate or even bad; this is, however, 
stated only by implication. His hero, Harry Maylie, takes part in the crowd’s repre- 
hensible fury at the capture of Sikes. (We are not told directly that the horseman is 
Maylie, but left to infer it.) Earlier, Losberne’s impetuosity in entering the hunchback’s 
house may have led to the discovery by Fagin and Monks of Oliver’s whereabouts . 
(though again the link is not explicitly made.) Dickens was becoming aware of moral 
complexity. —P.B. 


157. Welsh, Alexander. Waverley, Pickwick, and Don Quixote, NCF, 22:1, June 1967, 
19-30. There are parallels between Pickwick and Don Quixote, and between ideas in 
Dickens’s novel and those implicit in Scott’s novels. Dickens chose a structure similar 
to Cervantes’s, introducing a comic squire, and putting his hero into chivalrous pre- 
dicaments, But where Don Quixote’s encounters with reality leave him unembarrassed 
and raise questions at the metaphysical level, Pickwick’s struggles are vain attempts to 
resist social embarrassment and to conform—until he finally, in court and in prison, 
registers his definitive protest. This questioning of social and legal order, of a man’s 
being a victim of circumstances, by an embarrassed virtuous hero, is implict in Scott’s 
prose romances. —P.B. 


158. Thale, Jerome. The Imagination of Charles Dickens: Some Preliminary Discrim- 
inations, NCF, 22:2, Sept. 1967, 127-143. Dickens’s description is an art of surfaces 
and extravagance. The most familiar mode is reportorial: direct and factual. Some- 
times he enumerates, at other times he selects a striking item for emphasis. The 
atmospheric mode gives his settings their ominous or passionate feel, with clouds and 
fire, mist and smoke. But the richest mode is the metaphoric: a new vision of things is 
created through metaphor. Finally there is the hyperbolic Dickens, heaping up descrip- 
tion, but making it dynamic. The development in his writing from the presentation of 
lively descriptions for their own sake to their use for projecting inner states or symbol- 
izing themes is not continuous or consistent, but moves from the reportorial towards 
greater control and integration. The argument that Dickens’s metaphors consistently 
reflect a vision of life goes too far; often they simply aim at showing things in an 
unusual light. Even clearly symbolic intentions are not always fulfilled. —P.B. 


159. Hauck, Richard. The Dickens Controversy in the SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, 
PMLA, 85:2, Mar. 1970, 278-283. The piracy of Dickens’s humorous works in the 
Spirit shows that he contributed to the shape of early comic realism in America. The 
Spirit, generally thought to have been devoted to the tall tale and humorous yarns of 
the South and Southwest, also pirated British serials such as Pickwick. The American 
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humorists who contributed to the magazine deliberately imitated Dickens. After the 
publication of American Notes, letters to the editor violently attacked Dickens, and 
Porter stopped pirating his works and encouraged his contributors to be humorists in 
their own right. —P.G.D. 


Benjamin Disraeli 
160. Levine, Richard A. Disraeli’s TANCRED and “The Great Asian Mystery,” NCF, 
22:1, June 1967, 71-85. This novel marks a departure from the faith in Young 
England policies established in Coningsby and Sybil; England lacked the Hebraeo- 
Christian cultural foundation for such a movement, and Tancred turns to the East in 
a religious search and seeks to penetrate “the great Asian mystery.” To provide England 
with principles and aims, the novel recommends that the West seek its spiritual salvation 
in the East. The primitive Church represents the right values; the laws of Sinai are 
England’s laws; an empire seated at Delhi would be a natural empire; but most impor- 
tant would be a spread of divine ideas in a world of theocratic equality. More simply, 
materialism or utilitarianism must be replaced by religion. Tancred encompasses the 
themes of the two previous novels, and proposes a religious basis for the solution of 
their social and political problems. f ; —P.B. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


161. Martin, Alastair. Finding the Better Half, BakSJ, 20:2, June 1970, 74-78. “Every 
complete man, even at the crest of fame, must have his Mate.” Holmes’s wife turns out 
to be the lady who, for reasons unexplained, disguised herself as Professor Moriarty 
(Adventure of the Empty House). The hiatus between Holmes’s “death” in Switzerland 
and his return some three years later was his honeymoon with his bride. —T.W.R. 


162. Wilson, Evan M. The Trip that Never Was, or, Sherlock Holmes in the Middle 
East, BakSJ, 20:2, June 1970, 67-73. During the hiatus (between his “death” at the 
Reichenbach Falls and his reappearance in Adventure of the Empty House) Sherlock 
Holmes claimed to have traveled to Tibet (where he visited the head Llama), Persia, 
Mecca, and Khartoum. The journey is a palpable impossibility at the time (e.g., Tibet 
was effectively closed to all foreigners); however, Holmes could have visited Persia, 
and it is possible that in the Holy Land he made the acquaintance of the “old Russian 
woman” who later became Prime Minister of Israel, Gold Meir. —T.W.R. 


163. Walsh, William J. Upon the Identity of Bisulphate of Baryta, BakSJ, 20:2, June 
1970, 110-111. It has long been recognized that in A Case of Identity Holmes’s identi- 
fication of a chemical as “bisulphate of baryta [barium]” is impossible, since no such 
chemical exists. The compound was chloride of barium and the odor which Watson 
detected was that of sulphuric (not hydrochloric) acid. —T.W.R. 


164. Dardees, John. It Will Just Cover That Bare Space on the Wall, BakSJ, 20:2, 
June 1970, 103-109. Two Sherlock Holmes stories, the Resident Patient and the Card- 
board Box, begin with identical paragraphs illustrating Holmes’s powers of deduction; 
involved in both are portraits (Watson’s property) of General Gordon and of Henry 
Ward Beecher. Watson’s fondness for Gordon is easily explained, as he was an old 
soldier himself. His admiration for Beecher, long assumed to have been based on his 
sympathy for Beecher’s courageous speeches, in England, supporting the Union cause 
during the Civil War, is shown to be Watson’s sympathy with Beecher as an accused, but 
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exonerated, adulterer. Watson does not admit-this to Holmes, of course, and the 
duplicated beginnings are no. accident: the good doctor fooled his detective room-mate 
twice. —T.W.R. 


165. Potter, H. C. The Case of the Blatant Duplication, BakSJ, 20:2, June 1970, 
86-90. In the American edition of the Complete Sherlock Holmes (Doubleday, Doran, 
1930), two adventures have duplicate, verbatim, beginnings: the Resident Patient and 
the Cardboard Box. W. S. Baring-Gould, editor of the Annotated Sherlock Holmes (John 
Murray, 1968), does not mention the duplication, The fault lies with the American 
publisher, who should have excised the opening paragraphs from one of the stories 
(actually the opening fits the Cardboard Box better than the other tale). Also involved 
is Doyle’s decision not to reprint the Cardboard Box because it involved an illicit 
love-affzir. But the silence of the great editor of the authoritative Annotated edition 
on this matter is inexplicable and indefensible. , —T.W.R. 


166. Holstein, L. S. Holmes and Equus Caballus, BakSJ, 20:2, June 1970, 112-116: 
Watson is notorious among Sherlock Holmes fans for his knowledge of and addiction to 
horse-racing; however, the many allusions to Holmes’s interest in the animal demon- 
strate that Doyle wished to portray his detective hero as a horse fancier too. —T.W.R. 


167. King, Martin J. The Capitalistic Holmes, BakSJ, 20:2, June 1970, 91-97. From 
the tales, it can be deduced that Sherlock Holmes could have banked £21,000 sterling 
by the time of his retirement; we also.deduce that since he was involved in ‘only “between 


five and six cases a year . . . small wonder that he was driven to the cocaine bottle— 
unless he was fully occupied in some regular and absorbing routine, such as investing 
his funds,” which he did. —T.W.R. 


168. Serow, William J. Some Thoughts on the Cost of Living in Sherlockian Days, 
or, Sic Transit Glorious Money, BakSJ, 20:2, June 1970, 98-102. On the basis of 27 
references in the stories to costs (e.g., “nice old briar pipe” for 7/6) one can deduce 
that Holmes spent about £15 per week, which takes into account travel by rail, musical 
concerts, and considerable high living (gourmet food and drink). —T.W.R. 


Cf.: Item 287. 


f George Eliot 

169. Collits, T. J. MIDDLEMARCH and Moral Stupidity, CR, 10, 1967, 88-98. 
The province of formulating moral truths with strong conviction and convincingness 
belongs to Eliot. The “love of general truth” is more organically one with the general 
theme of Middlemarch than with that of any of her other novels. Although the book 
is manifoldly rich, the writer’s roles as philosopher and artist do not always work in 
complete harmony in it, as James has observed. The character of Dorothea and the 
failure of the novelist to draw the different strands of the story together illustrate this. 
Some elements of the story, such as Lydgate’s, have been somewhat subdued to the 
ethical thinking of the writer rather than being allowed to vee where they more logically 
should. | —J.E.D. 


170. Moldstad, David. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS and ANTIGONE, PMLA, 85:3, 
May 1970, 527-531. The novel, like the play, illustrates a belief in the recurring 
conflict between the individual moral vision and social convention. The central conflict 
in Antigone, Eliot wrote, lay between two equally valid principles, “reverence for the 
gods” and “the duties of citizenship.” Whenever man’s :moral vision collides with 
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social convention, the opposition between Antigone and Creoh is renewed. In the 
novel the honorable but unimaginative Tom clashes with his sister when she refuses to 
abide by conventions which seem inhumane or hurtful. Just as Antigone espouses a 
higher law in burying Polynices, so Maggie opposes the vengeance against Wakem. 
Both are partly right in their quarrel, but Tom is foolishly overconfident in crediting 
convention and tends to domineer his imaginative sister. —P.G.D. 


171. Mansell, Darrell, Jr. George Eliot’s Conception of Tragedy, NCF, 22:2, Sept. 
1967, 155-171. Eliot frequently reread. Aristotle’s Poetics, and her novels are super- 
imposed on the form of classical tragedy in certain limited respects: there is hamartia, 
the doomed struggle against destiny, and peripeteia; characters reach a peak of good 
fortune in defiance of the laws of consequences, and fall. Influenced by Bray’s The 
Philosophy of Necessity and by Carlyle, Eliot saw the universe as a system of causal 
relations. Though big events may have inconsequential causes, there are no coinci- 
dences. Trusting to luck is immoral; one’s duty is to calculate consequences. Her 
characters have heroic stature. The errors they make are intellectual and only secon- 
darily moral. She sees “the magnificent futility of characters who feel rather than 
reason,” but they fail. ` | —P.B. 


172. Tye, J. R. George Eliot’s Unascribed Mottoes, NCF, 22:3, Dec. 1967, 235-249. 
The unascribed mottoes that George Eliot wrote at the heads of chapters in some of her 
novels form an illuminating adjunct to the text. In verse or prose, some seem to have 
been composed as comments on completed chapters, whereas others seem to have 
provided the basis for the writing. | E —P.B. 


Thomas Hardy 


173. Babb, Howard. Setting and Theme in FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, 
ELH, 30:2, June 1963, 147-161. This novel shows how setting can be used to reinforce 
and, at times, render theme. The setting confronts the reader as background, as symbol, 
or as a being in its own right, often through relationships established between it and 
the characters and sometimes as a complex whole evaluated for us by the novelist. In 
each case, the setting keeps mediating the novel’s theme. —E.L.C. 


174. Gordon, Walter K. Father Time’s Suicide Note in JUDE THE OBSCURE, NCF, 
22:3, Dec. 1967, 298-300. Father Time’s suicide note gives a microcosmic expression 
of the tone of despair and futility of the novel as a whole. —P.B. 


175. Pinck, Joan B. The Reception of Thomas Hardy’s THE RETURN OF THE 
NATIVE, HarvLB, 17:3, July 1969, 291-308. Hardy's works stand in a curious rela- 
tionship to those of his predecessors and contemporaries and have received mixéd 
critical evaluations. An, examination of the reception of The Return of the Native 
provides some insight. into the differences in responses between Victorians and moderns. 
Hardy was most often chided for artificiality in plot and diction, anti-realism, obscurity, 
and immorality, although he was praised for “picturesqueness” and powers of character 
portrayal. ~~R.L.K. 


176. Beckman, Richard. A Character Typology for Hardy’s Novels, ELH, 30:1, Mar. 
1963, 70-87. Hardy’s characters may be classified according to their varying responses 
to his “wintry” world. The earlier novels, particularly The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
depict four basic types of response to the world. The character may ignore the ironies 
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of the worid while taking advantage of its opportunities; he may resist insistent ironies; 
he may, under the guise of worldliness, attempt to avoid them; or he may accept the 
ironical and accommodate himself to its incongruities. These types seem to originate 
in Hardy’s conception of the changes brought about by time, and each is an integral 
phase in a four-part cycle corresponding to the seasons. In the last novels, the various 
types combine into single complex figures. . —FE.L.C. 


Fanny Kemble 


177. Melchiori, Barbara, Fanny Kemble in Rome, with Some Unpublished Letters, EM, 
20, 1969, 269-289. In 1846, when she was spending a year in Rome after her painful 
separation from her American husband, Kemble wrote A Year of Consolation, and 
numerous published and unpublished letters, in a careful and charming style. The 
previously unpublished letters [here reprinted] are a Don Michelangelo, Duke of 
Sermoneta, and his Duchess. —W.H.M. 


James Clarence Mangan 


178. Holzapfel, R. P. Mangan’s Poetry in the DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE: 
a Bibliography, Hermathena, 105, Aut. 1967, 40-54. The bibliographical difficulties 
in identifying the prose works of this elusive and eccentric 19th-century Irish poet make 
it almost impossible to determine the exact number of his prose pieces, but the unmis- 
takable characteristics of his superb metrical technique make it much easier to detect 
his poetry. He contributed quantities of prose and poetry including translations from 
26 languages to almost every literary periodical in Ireland, but the source for probably 
half of his work is the DUMag. [As a first attempt at assembling a bibliography of 
Mangan’s works, a checklist of his poetry contributions to the DUMag is given here.] 

—C.M.R. 


179, Wynne, Michael. The Face of Mangan, Hermathena, 105, Aut. 1967, 55-59. 
The 1965 discovery in the National Gallery of Ireland of a second Burton drawing 
recording the marvelous beauty of Mangan as he lay in death, a drawing smaller and 
slightly inferior to the fine one presented to the Gallery in 1872, brought to attention 
the dearth of worthy likenesses of the poet and prompted the hope that present and 
future writers would fare better at the hands of artists. The only non-posthumous 
portrait of Mangan is an 1822 silhouette. —C.M.R. 


John Stuart Mill 


180. Mill, Anna J. Some Notes on Mills Early Friendship with Henry Cole, MilIN, 
4:2, Sp. 1969, 2-8. Diary entries by Cole, dated 1826-1834, record frequent meetings 
with Mill, especially during 1830-1832. Cole, unlike Boswell, left little distinctive hint 
of Mill’s character or of his specific dialogue. Mostly the Cole-Mill conversations 
centered on metaphysics, botany, music, and art, often results of frequent and long 
Sunday rural walks in the 1830’s. The laconic Cole entries contribute to the Mill 
biography, recording a friendship that Mill himself fails to indicate in his Autobiog- 
raphy. —R.D.J. 


181. Feltes, N. N. BENTHAM and COLERIDGE: MilPs Completing Counterparts, 
MilIN, 2:2, Sp. 1967, 2-7. Mill's analytical approach in his essay Bentham, in contrast 
to his historical method in Coleridge, provides further insight into 19th-century English 
prose form. In Bentham, Mill saw application of scientific methods of thought to the 
study of human values, and in turn he duplicates the “Benthamite” method in his own 
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use of the imagery of mathematics, space, and architecture. The companion essay 
` reveals, through imagery and structure, Mill’s perception of Coleridge’s “organic” view. 
Writers like Huxley, Carlyle, Newman, and Arnold reflect aspects of these two “counter- 
pole” approaches. —R.D.J. 


182. Grube, John. ON LIBERTY as a Work of Art, MilIN, 5:1, Fall 1969, 2-6. Miil’s 
On Liberty, interpreted through its literary techniques, reveals a mythic structure with 
its hero as the nameless human heretic in battle against forces that would suppress his 
spontaneity and his individuality. Mills prose style conceals “a paradigm of revolu- 
tion” in which the would-be free man faces hostile rulers and torpid masses. Mill 
found in the example of China an analogue for 19th-century England. Even so, there 
is cause for hope, for rebel-man participates in an historical pattern that reaches back 
to the dawn of time, in which occasional periods of triumph for liberty have been 
realized. —R.D.J. 


183. Gordon, Scott. Mill, Population, and Liberty, MilIN, 4:2, Sp. 1969, 14-17. In 
two instances from his Political Economy, Mill reveals his obsession with the Malthus 
population theory and, furthermore, indicates a marked departure from his usual 
position on personal liberty. The first instance relates to the Law of Diminishing 
Returns as the foundation of a pessimistic view of population growth and is reflected 
in Mill’s various revisions in later editions of Economy, where he indicates his depre- 
ciating hopes for agricultural improvements to offset population increases. A second 
instance reveals Mill’s belief that procreation was not a purely self-regarding activity. 
The coercive power of public opinion should be brought to bear on man’s sexual 
instincts where such instincts increase the threat of population consequences. —-R.D.]J. 


184. Rohatyn, Dennis A. On Behalf of Ebel and Berlin, MilIN, 5:1, Fall 1969, 6-9. 
The reader of Mill’s work is frequently faced, if not with inconsistencies, then at least 
with severe problems in understanding. Although some critics call for a closer, more 
scrupulous examination of Mill’s text, a more sympathetic, freer reading would do Mill 
more justice. Mill’s text should serve as a check, not as a limitation on one’s interpre- 
tation. A single policy of close adherence to text would only further the appearance 
of mediocre Mill criticism. [Rohatyn’s comments are directed toward the editor’s notes 
of criticism (MillN, 2:2, Sp. 1967, 1) against Mill studies by Henry Ebel, John Stuart 
Mill and the Ends of Life (Council of Christians and Jews, London, 1960), and Isaiah 
Berlin, The Primeval Fountain of Human Nature: Mill, Carlyle, and the French, 
Revolution. VN, No. 30, Fall 1966, 13-18 (AES, 10:4, Apr. 1967, 1508)] -~-R.D.J. 


185. Baumgarten, Murray. The Ideas of History of Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart 
Mill, MilIN, 3:1, Fall 1967, 8-9. Although Carlyle and Mill held similar positions in 
1831 on the relationship of history and literature, by 1843 they had developed differing 
interpretations. Earlier, they viewed literature as a way whereby the historian compre- 
hended the consciousness of a particular age. Later, Carlyle turned from historical 
investigation to a study of the past as a reading of man’s religious experience. Mill was 
later to study history as a key to man’s society and as a manifestation of man’s search 
for liberty and self-knowledge. This variance of later interpretation is further reflected 
in differences of rhetoric: Carlyle wrote impassioned prose, and Mill argued rationally. 

—R.D.J. 
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186. Fredman, L. E., and B. L. J. Gordon. John Stuart Mill and Socialism, MilIN. 
3:1, Fall 1967, 3-7. Three persistent themes in Mill’s work deny his direct embracing 
of socialism: his acceptance of the Malthusian population theory, his belief in individual 
action in society, and his conviction of the need for education of the masses. For Mill 
individual restraint, not socialistic adjustment, offered the best defense against the 
consequences of Malthus’s predictions. For man’s best development, a society of free 
choices and laissez-faire economy held out more hope than socialist doctrine. Through 
education for mankind, Mill hoped for needed reforms without significant changes in 
English social order. His interest in socialism reveals Mill’s open-mindedness and his 
strong feeling of public responsibility. —R.D.J. 


187. Schwartz, Pedro. John Stuart Mill and Socialism: MilIN, 4:1, Fall 1968, 11-15. 
The usual four arguments given to prove Mill a socialist must be rejected: first, that 
in his Autobiography Mill calls himself a socialist; second, that he saw socialism as the 
end of historical evolution; third, that he wished to see the property system changed; 
and, fourth, that British socialists found encouragement in his writings. [Other argu- 
ments offered earlier by L, E. Fredman and B. L. J. Gordon (MHIN, 3:1, Fall 1967 
3-7 [see preceding article]), are, with some modifications, found acceptable by Schwartz.] 
Mill’s remark in his Autobiography as well as his interpretation of the history of human 
progress reveal his conditional acceptance of socialist positions. Mill does not belong 
to the mainstream of the British left; those placing him there misinterpret his thought. 

—R.D.J. 


188. Weinberg, Adelaide. Richard Hussey Walsh and Mill’s Theory of International 
Values, MilIN, 4:2, Sp. 1969, 9-14. Walsh’s Elementary Treatise of 1853 questions the 
role of Mill’s theory of reciprocal demand in the treatment of international values. 
Mill’s “Equation of International Demand” failed, as Walsh understood it, to take into 
account the circumstance of the “common good.” Walsh believed Mill’s theory rested 
on an assumption that no third good would. be able to enter the international market, 
where imports and exports were a “fixed composition” between two countries. The 
“common good” would provide a more adequate measure of international values, linking 
local and international price levels “to the respective cost ratios” in the two trading 
countries. Other economists, like John E. Cairnes, subsequently adopted Walsh’s view, 
reflecting later modifications in Mill’s own position. —R.D.J. 


189. Hascall, Dudley, and John M. Robson. Bibliography: John Stuart Mill, MilIN, 
2:2, Sp. 1967, 8-15. [This is part of a continuing bibliography on writings about Mill 
for the letters G, H, and I. For anonymous works and letter A, see 1:1, Fall 1965, 9-18; 
for B and C, 1:2, Sp. 1966, 18-25; and for D, E, and F, 2:1, Fall 1966, 10-14.] —R.D.J. 


190. Hascall,.Dudlev, and John M. Robson. Bibliography: John Stuart Mill, MilIN, 
3:1, Fall 1967, 12-18. [This part of a continuing bibliography on writings about Mill 
for the letters J, K, and L.] —R.D.J. 


191. Hascall, Dudley, and John R. Robson. Bibliography: John Stuart Mill, MiliN, 
4:1, Fall 1968, 23-29. [This is a continuing bibliography on writings about Mill, for 
the letters M, N, and O.] . —R.D.J. 


192. Hascall, Dudley, and John M. Robson. Bibliography: John Stuart Mill, MilIN, 
4:2, Sp. 1969, 20-24. [This is part of a continuing bibliography on writings about 
Mill, for the letters P, Q, and R.] —R.D.J. 
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193, Hascall, Dudley, and John M. Robson. Bibliography: John Stuart Mill, MillN, 
5:1, Fall 1969, 11-16. [This is part of a continuing bibliography on the writings about 
Mill, for the letters S and T.] —R.D.J. 


194, Scanlan, James P. John Stuart Mill in Russia: a Bibliography, MillN, 4:1, Fall 
1968, 2-11. [The bibliography is prefaced by a short history of Mill translations and 
studies in Russia. In the 1860’s following the death of Nicholas I, who suppressed 
western literary works, Mill’s writings appeared. Such areas as Mill’s writings on ethics 
and politics, and individual works such as Logic and On Liberty are discussed as to the 
history of their appearance and their impact on Russian thinking. Following this history, 
the bibliography separates into two listings: Russian translations of Mill’s works, with 
23 titles; and Russian works on Mill, with 34 titles.] —R.D.J. 


John Morley 


195. Foot, M. R. D. Morley’s GLADSTONE: A Reappraisal, BJRL, 51:2, Sp. 1969, 
368-380. The reputation of The Life of Gladstone as a monumental biography and as 
reliable source material for students of the 19th century needs to be reexamined. 
Clearly, Morley was often inaccurate in his use of sources. More important, the 
family’s restriction that he not describe Gladstone’s religious life led him to misinter- 
pret and misrepresent the central purpose of his subject’s life, “the overwhelming 
interest .. . of forwarding the purposes of the Christian revelation.” As a result, “the 
whole tone, temper, and structure of his book draw the reader’s attention away from 
this central, indispensable point.” Finally, Morley’s own political and personal involve- 
ments blinded him to Gladstone’s conservatism and to his concern for rescuing 
prostitutes. —~ELA.B. 


John Ruskin 


196. Dearden, James S. The Ruskin Galleries at Bembridge School, Isle of Wight, 
BIRL, 51:2, Sp. 1969, 310-347. [This is a partial listing, history, and description of the 
collection.] Especially noteworthy is the Ruskin family correspondence by several 
members of the family on a multitude of topics. Two series of Ruskin’s own letters are 
of special importance: those to Joan Agnew Severn (L 33-54) include valuable bio- 
graphical material, and those ໄດ W. H. Harrison (B XID contain information useful 
in the study of Ruskin’s prose and poetry. The most important single Ms is Ruskin’s 
Diary (Ms 1-26). His father’s eight notebooks are “invaluable to the study of Ruskin’s 
early life and to the lives of his parents.” (Illustrated) ——E.A.B. 


John Synge 
197. Williams, P. Clive. Pestalozzi and John Synge, Hermathena, 106, Sp. 1968, 
23-39. Synge (grandfather of the dramatist), a man with no particular goal other than 
to manage his own estate, paid what was to be a perfunctory visit to the Pestalozzian 
institute in Switzerland in 1814 and came away determined to apply Pestalozzi’s 
methods of child-centered education in the schools of Ireland and England. In 1815 
he established the first Pestalozzian school in the British Isles at Glanmore, Ireland. 
By translating, printing, and disseminating Pestalozzi’s works, Synge roused the interest 
of British schoolmasters in the system so that by the end of the century Pestalozzian 
principles permeated the schools of England as well as Ireland. —C.M.R. 


Lord Tennyson 


198. De L. Ryals, Clyde. The Moral Paradox of the Hero in IDYLLS OF THE KING, 
ELH, 30:1, Mar. 1963, 53-69. The problem of identity, the reality of self and “its 
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relation to objects in terms of moral experience,” is important to an understanding of 
Idylls. Tennyson’s earlier verse deals with the problem of bringing the external world 
into the self through the power of will. This work goes farther in exploring the paradox 
of how the redeemer or hero can work his will to overcome the not-self without 
violating the free will of others. By attempting to impose his will on the Knights of 
the Round Table, Arthur saps them of their identity and brings about his own 
destruction. f f —E.L.C. 


199. Ricks, Christopher. Tennyson as a Love-Poet, MaIR, No. 12, Oct. 1969, 73-88. 
A genuine admirer of Tennyson has no choice but to repudiate much of the love poetry, 
particularly the early love poems. One of the central flaws in the Idylls is that they 
convey so little of the eroticism that is their main concern. Tennyson’s chief power 
lies in his ability to evoke a landscape while simultaneously evoking a state of mind. It 
is this power that makes a success of Edwin Morris. Tennyson depicts eroticism by 
means of his use of landscape. This perfect fusion of mood and landscape frequently 
makes analysis of the poems difficult for it is at times nearly impossible to separate 
the two, | | —TLE. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


200. Blodgett, Harriet. Necessary Presence: The Rhetoric of the Nawathe’ in VANITY 
FAIR, NCF, 22:3, Dec. 1967, 211-223. This work succeeds because, not in spite, of 
its narrator, who provides the tone of the book and of life. He is its major rhetorical 
device, and to argue him away is to deny the book. In his interrelated roles of preacher, 
puppeteer, and self-conscious author he imposes the novel’s theme on the reader and 
prevents him from smugly distancing himself from the tale. The narrator is compas- 
sionately aware of wrongs on all sides, and has a mitigating sense of personal 
involvement. Having friends and acquaintances in the story, having met the principals, 
he is individualized. Rejecting vain standards in literature as well as life, he includes 
literary comment in his role. | . —P.B. 


. 201. Stokes, Geoffrey C. Thackeray as Historian: Two Newly Identified Contribu- 
tions to FRASER’S, NCF, 22:3, Dec. 1967, 281-288. Thackeray saw himself as a 
potential historian. Two review articles in Fraser’s Magazine identified as his show 
this interest to be earlier and deeper than has been supposed. Le Duc de Normandie 
appeared in Vol. 19, Feb. 1839, 192-204; Gisquet’s Memoirs in Vol. 23, May 1841, 
584-593. —P.B. 


Anthony Trollope 


202. Dinwiddy, J. R. Who's Who in Trollope’s Political Novels, NCF, 22:1, June 
1967, 31-46. Trollope admitted using politicians as models, but not for personal 
characterization, The political issues he raises were in the air at the time, and the 
party-political situation is reflected in the novels. When the novels correspond less 
closely to current affairs, it is because Trollope has moved from particular to more 
general questions. In the Phineas novels, despite arguments to the. contrary, identifi- 
cations can be made: of Brock as Palmerston, of Daubeny as Disraeli, of Gresham as 
Gladstone. The evidence is less conclusive for seeing de Terrier as modelled on Derby, 
Mildmay on Russell, or the Duke of St. Bungay on Lord Lansdowne. Trollope denied 
that Turnbull was a portrait of Bright, but there is considerable similarity. With central 
characters who are presented in detail, the idea of models must be discounted. 
Trollope’s portraits or caricatures are peripheral to his main plots. —P.B. 
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Oscar Wilde 


203. Lockhart, J. H. K. Shaw, Wilde and the Revival of the Comedy of Manners, 
Hermathena, 106, Sp. 1968, 18-22. The comedy of manners, almost nonexistent in 
19th-century England, was revived in 1892 when Wilde produced Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, The success of this and other of Wilde’s comedies perhaps influenced Shaw to 
persist in his attempts to write high comedy. With Arms and the Man in 1894 Shaw 
began a succession of witty and polished come: that continued more or Jess until 
the end of his career. bake “2 —C.M.R. 


Poetry 
204. Faas, K. E. Notes Towards a History of the Dramatic Monologue, Anglia, 88: 2, 
1970, 222-232. A multitude of references. to and definitions of the dramatic monologue 
should correct the impression that the form was invented by Browning and that there 
were no other Victorians of note who contributed to the genre. Not only Tennyson, 
but Swinburne and Morris made significant contributions. And late in the century 
the following definition was promulgated by E. Johnston [not identifiable in the CBEL] 
of the Browning Society: “It is obvious that the dramatic monologue gains over the 
soliloquy in that it allows the artist greater room in which to work out his conception 


of character... . . The introduction of a second person acting powerfully upon the 

speaker throughout, draws the latter forth into a more complete and varied expression 

of his mind.” —T.W.R. 
| General | 


205. Rexroth, Kenneth. The Evolution of Anglo-Catholicism, Continuum, 7:2, Sum. 
1969, 345-360. The evolution toward a personal responsibility for the world in the 
theology of late 19th-century Anglo-Catholicism has its origins in the writings of 
William Law and Coleridge. Law created the atmosphere for the members of the 
Oxford Movement to accept the idea that earthly life itself partakes of Christ, and 
Coleridge stressed personal experience of God's reality, which is at once religious and 
psychological, over rational proof of His existence. 2 —R.L.C. 


206. Rexroth, Kenneth. The Evolution of Anglo-Catholicism H, Continuum, 7:3, 
Aut. 1969, 463-477. Two forces influencing 19th-century Anglo-Catholicism shaped 
the New Catholicism of the 20th century—the Oxford Movement and F. D. Maurice. 
Though somewhat hindered by personal eccentricities and a narrow view of social 
realities, the members of the Oxford Movement, mainly Pusey, Keble, Froude, and 
Newman, freed the Church from its captivity by the secular state and created the idea 
of a “Christian society.” Maurice stressed the faith and love of Christianity and gave 
Catholicism its social conscience. —R.L.C. 


Vill. - MODERN 
Samuel Beckett 


207. Bruns, Gerald L. The Storyteller and the Problem of Language in Samuel 
Beckett’s Fiction, MLQ, 30:2, June 1969, 265-281. In Watt and in the trilogy Molloy, 
Malone Dies, and The Unnamable, the narrators function as extensions of the author. 
They illustrate the paradox of his theme: the obligation to express nothingness without 
any means or desire to express it. Thus, in this fiction turned in on itself, the narrators 
suffer as a problem of life what Beckett suffers as a problem of art. —M.S. 
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Joyce Cary 
208. Fisher, Barbara. Joyce Cary’s Published Writings, BLR, 8:4, Apr. 1970, 213- 
228. [This is a list of Cary’s published writings including published interviews. The 
purpose of the list is “to show when Cary developed the use of various literary forms, 
and to draw attention to his concurrent expression of ideas -in different forms.”] 
—M.F.O. 


J. P. Donleavy 


209. Vintner, Maurice. The Novelist as Clown: The Fiction of J. P. Donleavy, 
Meanjin, 29:1, Aut. 1970, 108-114. Donleavy’s fiction after his excellent first novel, 
The Ginger Man, is becoming repetitious. Gifted with a comic sense, he has written 
some uproariously funny scenes, but his stories lack targets of any consequence and 
his heroes are often victims as well as perpetrators of. humor. i —F.M.P. 


Lawrence Durrell 


210. Russo, John Paul. Love in Lawrence Durrell, PrS, 43:4, Win. 1969/70, 396- 
407. Critics of Durrell have focused upon the problem of the will in the novels, upon 
the “relativity dance” of the “space-time novel,” and upon his “exotic style.” None 
have adequately considered his own statement that the Quartet is “an investigation of 
modern love.” Each character defines himself by his unique theory of love. The fact 
that no “final attitude toward love” emerges constitutes the greatest strength of the 
Quartet. H.P. 


T. S. Eliot 


211. Grove, Robin. Eliot's FOUR QUARTETS, CR, 10, 1967, 3-17. In this work 
Eliot seeks what is common ground for all men through an introspective, meditative 
situation. The poetry is emotional, while at the same time peaceful, containing a declara- 
tion that meaning can be found through the pain of fragmented experience, but not 
through the habit of mind which investigates and dissects the conscious part of experi- 
ence. Renunciation, the last and most painful stage of self-knowledge, sets us free of 
the world we inhabit. The understanding of ourselves by understanding other men has 
been a continual theme of Eliot, relating to his preoccupation with order and tradition. 
Order does not mean uniformity; it means variety and inclusiveness. But order also 
means the setting of boundaries, and the present moment of place becomes the boundary 
through which time as a pattern may be glimpsed in its entirety. | —J.E.D. 


212. Spanos, William V. “Wanna Go Home, Baby?” SWEENEY AGONISTES as 
Drama of the Absurd, PMLA, 85:1, Jan. 1970, 8-20. Encountering Sweeney temporally 
rather than spatially, we discover an existential content embodied in an “anti- 
Aristotelian” form remarkably similar to the drama of the absurd. Its thematic pattern 
has its paradigm in the myth of the Furies and its most articulate phenomenological 
description in Heidegger; the paradoxical flight from death and nothingness ends in 
the saving recognition that death is a benign agent. The flight is epitomized in the 
wastelander’s effort to transform Sweeney’s tale of murder into a well-made: detective 
story. But this impulse is thwarted by Sweeney’s refusal to draw a distancing conclusion. 
Eliot thus “decomposes” the “time-shape” of his microcosm to prevent the audience. 
from objectifying the dreadful contingency of the world of the play. Eliot differs from 
the absurdists, however, insofar as he sees the macrocosm as a nothingness that may be 
the obverse of somethingness, and projects a circular time-shape that contains the possi- 
bility of linear direction. —P.G.D. 
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213. Gallup, Donald. T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound: Collaboration in Letters, PoetA, 
32, Feb. 1970, 58-80 (reprinted from AtlMon, 225:1, Jan. 1970, 48-62). The records 
of Eliot’s relations to Pound from 1914 when they met until the former's death in 1965 
show that Pound exerted enormous critical influence especially in The Wasteland days. 
Pound also worked hard to make Eliot more secure both financially and literarily, and 
later Eliot got much of Pound’s work published. But after 1922 Eliot’s increasing con- 
servatism and Pound’s: tactlessness and contempt for both tradition and the drama 
drove them increasingly apart. —T.F.D. 


Cf.: Item 6. 


E. M. Forster 


214. Levine, June Perry. An Analysis of the Manuscripts of A PASSAGE TO INDIA, 
PMLA, 85:2, Mar. 1970, 284-294. An analysis of Forster’s Mss increases our under- 
standing of the novel. His changes in the “Caves” and “Temple” sections support the 
notion that the novel is a philosophic one, whose themes were in Forster’s mind from 
the beginning but whose structure was developed slowly as he sought to create charac- 
ters who would animate his ideas. For instance, the message of the Marabar Caves 
is substantially the same in the earliest version, but Fielding rather than Mrs. Moore 
encounters it because such a vision could never alter Fielding’s admirable but limited 
humanism. In the published work, Mrs. Moore is a disillusioned mystic after her 
earlier beginnings as a conventional Christian lady. —P.G.D. 


Graham Greene 


215. Clancy, L. J. Graham Greene’s Battlefield, CR, 10, 1967, 99-108. Greene’s major 
thematic battle is between his involvement with man (humanistic) and his involvement 
with God (religious). His failure to resolve the two conflicting involvements has had 
much effect on his work as a whole. In Brighton Rock Pinkie elects damnation 
deliberately and thus at least proves his existence. The Power and the Glory illustrates 
Green’s inability to disassociate himself from the character with whom he is most in 
sympathy. He seems to be saying not only that to perform evil is human, but also that 
it is most human. The earlier novels affirmed human experience over self-abnegation 
to some abstract ideal, but in The End of the Affair such affirmation is made insuffi- 
cient to make life meaningful and valuable. Religious and human needs are placed 
in opposition, with the only alternatives being retiring from human feeling or leading 
a life of cynicism and despair. —J.E.D. 


Ted Hughes 


216. Bolt, Sidney. Ted Hughes: Laureate of Leucotomy, Delta, No. 42, Feb. 1968, 
4-11. Hughes’s reputation is based almost entirely on poems about animals, but he 
uses his creatures in a way new to English poetry. An animal manifests a lack of 
power and centrality when its behavior is automatic. Hughes does not extol this 
empty passivity; but the burden of autonomy, which results from human power and 
centrality, is no improvement. The “strange-beings” in the surrealistic world of his 
poems become vehicles of passivity—not so much for them as for the reader, who 
cannot check his response against anything he knows. The poems manage a labored, 
hair-raising monotony, and mark a new and ເ. development. —D.D.E. 


217. Ferns, John. Over the Same Ground, FarP, 1, Fall/Win. 1968, 66-70 (ren: -art., 
Hughes, Wodwo, Faber & Faber, 1967). Hughes i is an obvious contestant for the kind 
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of international recognition received by the widely divergent American poets, Lowell 
and Ginsberg. Wadwo finds this hard-hitting British poet punching as powerfully - as 
ever in the style of previous volumes but with greater resourcefulness. For Hughes, 
man is presented with the violence and emptiness of a universe which cannot be 
transcended and “Hughes’s God is to say the least an ambiguous being.” His angels 
are female with the possibility of being beatific but capable of bringing curses. The 
tragedy ‘and glory of man is that he is less at home in creation than are the animals. 
In Skylarks the struggle of birds against earth’s center becomes the poet's own struggle, 
and the coda of the poem supplies the best poetry yet written by Hughes. —M.H. 


Aldous Huxley 


218. Bentley, Joseph. Semantic Gravitation: An Essay on Satiric Reduction, MLO, 
30:1, Mar. 1969, 3-19. Like other satirists Huxley introduces grossly physical terms 
into elevated contexts, so that images are debased. Thus he abolishes our separation of 
low and high elements and destroys the repression necessary to our culture. —M.S. 


G. Wilson Knight 


219. Panichas, George A. G. Wilson Knight: Interpreter of Genius, EM, 20, 1969, 
291-312. Although often neglected and disparaged by critics and in critical anthol- 
ogies, Knight has been praised by numerous discerning readers for enlarging their 
understanding of Shakespeare. Although more influenced by Murry, Knight was 
launched as a writer by Eliot, who showed a great magnanimity in sponsoring works 
foreign to his critical approach to literature. Knight always stressed that his books 
were not critical but interpretative, an attempt to clarify and appreciate works of great 
poetic genius. Among other writers on whom he has written, Knight was particularly 
attracted to Byron, whom he greatly admired for his Shakespearean qualities. —W.H.M. 


D. H. Lawrence 


220. McK. Henry, G. B. Carrying on: LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER, CR, 10, 
1967, 46-52. Although this novel has obvious faults, its substance should not blind the 
critic to its strengths. The variety and complexity of life are stripped to a starkly basic 
choice in which rulers become slave to their subjects because. they lack faith in their 
own potency. Michaelis prostitutes himself to Connie just as he does to the “bitch- 
goddess, Success,” and it is through sex that the individual is most directly confronted 
with the universe. The novel is not completely successful because sex is not completely 
successful. —J.E.D. 


John Osborne 


221. Rollins, Ronald G. Carroll and Osborne: Alice and Alison in Wild Wonder- 
Jand, ForumH, 7:3, Sum. 1969, 16-20. In Look Back in Anger (1956) Osborne delib- 
erately mimics various aspects of Alice in Wonderland, lending a mythical dimension 
to his drama by integrating fantasy with documentary realism. The experiences of 
Alison Porter in Osborne’s play and of Carroll’s Alice resemble the primal myth pattern 
discussed in Campbell’s Hero With a Thousand Faces (Pantheon Books, 1949) as the 
rites of passage. Both works suggest that men are destined to descend and to discover. 
The situations in both works are permanently possible; they form part of the recurrent 
relationships of successive generations. In reaffirming the unity of experience, 
Osborne creates an archetypal pattern. —E.L.S. 
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F, T. Prince’ 


222. Hedley, Jane. Imprisoning and Expressing Him, The Dramatic Monologues of 
F. T. Prince, MalR, No. 7, July 1968, 92-104. Prince’s anthology of dramatic mono- 
logues, The Doors of Stone (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1963) has caught the attention of the 
critics, but the poet is charged with depersonalization and a preoccupation with other 
men’s dilemmas. While these charges are basically valid, Prince does reveal in the poems 
his own attitudes toward men and toward his art. His poem, The Old Age of Michel- 
angelo, is an excellent vantage point from which to view his poetic achievement. [An 
extended analysis of this poem and several others from The Doors of Stone follows.] 

— I.E. 


Sir Herbert Read 


223. Black, Sam. Herbert Read: His Contribution to Art Education and to Education 
through Art, MaJR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 57-65. [This is a comment by Black on the 
influence of Read’s Education Through Art (Faber & Faber, 1943).] Read maintained 
that an education through art is the key to “individual serenity and social harmony.” 
While Read’s views have produced no instant revolution, his ideas on education through 
art have had a global influence in a quiet way. —TI.E. 


224. Raine, Kathleen. Herbert Read as a Literary Critic, MalR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 
135-157. One of the last of the truly independent men of letters, Read was thoroughly 
engaged with the literature of his own time. The verse he preferred was that nearest 
to prose—free verse. From the regionalism that inspired his enduring loyalty to Words- 
worth, Read moved to an association with Imagism. He perceived Eliot, a lifelong 
friend and close literary associate, as primarily an imagist. Yet the poetic theory Read 
developed through his exposition of Imagism was remote from Eliot’s own classicism. 
In Freud he sought a ground for the creative process of poetry-making. He applied 
psychological criticism to both Wordsworth and Shelley. This interest in Freud led to 
an association with the Surrealist movement. As a critic, Read’s overall confrontation 
was with tradition. In general he takes a more metaphysical view of tradition than 
does his friend Eliot. —TLE. 


225. Skelton, Robin. The Poetry of Herbert Read, MalR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 161-174. 
Read’s poetry is often overshadowed by the importance of his other writings. He 
himself defined the canon of his poetry in two books, Collected Poems (1952) and 
Moon’s Farm (1955). By and large he is most successful in his shorter poems. In the 
longer pieces, the poet suffers at the hands of the philosopher. However, the directness 
and honesty of the long Moon’s Farm, a record of Read’s own spiritual pilgrimage, are 
deeply moving. f -+. E. 


226. Woodcock, George. The Philosopher of Freedom, MalR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 68- 
87. Although Read never became involved in the actual business of politics, he was 
deeply concerned with the means. by which men “could be made receptive to the great 
social and political changes needed to create a libertarian world.” He subscribed to 
the tenets of nonviolent anarchism and had some connection with the Anarchist Federa- 
tion in London during the 40’s. His novel, The Green Child (1935), describes symbol- 
ically “how the realization of a rational blueprint leads to the death of a. society.” 
Most of his socio-political writings appeared between 1938 and 1954. In general Read 
believed that a free society must grow according to nature; it cannot be developed by 
planning. In order to be fully understood, Read’s anarchist writing must be viewed 
in the context of his work on literature and art. —LE. 
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227. Terry, Reginald C. (ed.). Edward. Dahlberg and Herbert Read, An Exchange of 
Letters, MalR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 95-126. [Following an introduction by Terry, a group 
of letters between Read and Dahlberg, covering the period 1949 to 1960, is reproduced.] 

—LE. 


228. Gropius, Walter. On Herbert Read, MalR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 27-30. [As a 
tribute to Read, Gropius states his admiration for Read’s book, Education through Art 
(Faber & Faber, 1943).] | LE. 


229, Hamburger, Michael. Herbert Read: Instead of an Elegy, MalR, No. 9, Jan. 
1969, 14-26. [Hamburger, an English poet, recalls his 25-year friendship with Read.] 
—I.E. 


230. Levertov, Denise. Herbert Read: A Memoir, MaIR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 10-13. 
[The article is a brief reminiscence of Levertov’s personal contacts with Read] —-LE. 


231. Penrose, Roland. Herbert Read, MalR, No. 9, Jan. 1969, 187-191. [This is a 
prose tribute/elegy by the English writer and painter, who was a personal friend of 
Read.] —LE. 


232. Gerwing, Howard, and Michael W. Pidgeon. A Checklist of the Herbert Read 
Archive in the McPherson Library of the University of Victoria, MalR, No. 9, Jan. 
1969, 192-258. [The checklist is organized under the following headings: Books by 
Sir Herbert Read, Books edited by Sir Herbert Read, Books contributed to by Sir 
Herbert Read, Unique Materials in the Sir Herbert Read Collection, and Correspon- 
dence.] —TI.E. 


Cf.: Item 117. 


George Bernard Shaw 
Cf.: Item 203. 


Charles Tomlinson 


233. Bolt, Sidney. Not the Full Face, Delta, No. 40, Win. 1967, 4-9. In his concern 
for the nature of poetry itself, Tomlinson deserves more distinction than he was given 
in the late 50’s. Developing beyond the New Lines group, he takes the Symbolist view 
of the poet as a passive mouthpiece of non-social forces, with which humanity should 
keep in touch. Personal involvement distorts the view; the eye must remain remote 
to avoid coloring the object it sees. At its best, Tomlinson’s particular art treats the 
human by maintaining sympathy and detachment as well. —D.D.E. 


234. John, Brian. The Poetry of Charles Tomlinson, FarP, 3, Fall/ Win. 1969, 50-61. 
British poetry of the 50’s and 60’s formulated groups known as the Group, the Move- 
ment, and the Concretists. Tomlinson has remained apart from these, and non-English, 
poetic traditions have enriched his vision and technique as ‘his exploration of the 
nature of “I” unites with a search for reality. Objective qualities and subjective sensory 
experiences dominate his vision, and his articulation reaches beyond language limits to 
inarticulate silence. “In taking what he needs from a variety of traditions, sources, and 
media, Tomlinson has constructed a poetic world impressive for its brilliance and sensi- 
tivity, veracity and intelligence, order and passionate warmth.” —M.H. 
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Angus Wilson 
235. Shaw, Valerie A. THE MIDDLE AGE OF MRS. ELIOT and LATE CALL: 
Angus Wilson’s Traditionalism, CritQ, 12:1, Sp. 1970, 9-27. In continuing the witty 
and satirical tradition of Waugh’s work in his own novels, Wilson avoids many of 
Waugh’s weaknesses. Like Waugh, he focuses upon the England of -his own time, but 
evolves a constant belief in friendship, compassion, and self-awareness that is as 
pertinent to his work as his satire. —F.E. 


. Poetry 
236. Stock, Noel. A Call To Order, PoetA, 13, Dec. 1966, 44-48. The style, rhythms, 
and images of the poetry of the last 40 years show that we have lost the community of 
experience which tradition gives to words. Poetry does not now achieve poetic meaning 
by giving new flesh and blood to old forms and verities. Poems now achieve merely 
a unity of form without a unity of imaginative experience, and the meaning is seldom 
more than that which attaches to particular items or words. —T.F.D. 


JX. GENERAL 
Comparative Literature 


237. Killinger, John. The Curse of Kafka, Re:A&L, 1:1, Sp. 1968, 5-23. Kafka’s 
influence on modern thinking, extending beyond Sartre and Camus, is subject to the 
world revealed by Freud, Jung, and Kierkegaard. Using parable for impact, the absurd 
is made significant by scenes of homely familiarity. Auden observed that parables are 
dangerous because of the reader’s surrender of objectivity. Kafka’s sense of guilt was 
tremendous, as was his sense of innocence. Each event has metaphysical meaning which 
exploits the power that exists in the commonplace. His conflicts gave Kafka his extra- 
ordinary vision of reality, of the psychological, and of the religious.. “However poor a 
Jew Kafka was, he never got away from the Torah, the tradition, and the figures of 
the elders.” —~M.H. 


Literary Scholarship 


238. Altick, Richard D. The Emergence of Popular Reading and Scholarly Activity 
in the 18th and 19th Centuries, ForumH, 7:2, Sp. 1969, 9-14. The 18th century saw 
the birth of literary scholarship and literary history in the establishment of the texts 
of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare, the collections of: Robert Dodsley and Bishop 
Percy, and the work of Warton, Johnson, and Malone. Then gentlemen-scholars wrote 
for other gentlemen-scholars, and scholarship belonged in the main stream of culture. 
In the 19th century scholars banded together into literary societies, erecting fences 
between themselves and the general public, a public that was simultaneously becoming 
mass educated. German “scientific” scholarship furthered professionalization. Although 
popular books proliferated after 1800, scholarship failed to filter down to the masses. 
Arnold’s dictum, to make current everywhere the best that has been known and thought 
in the world, is as pertinent now as a century ago. Today, hope for dissemination of 
humanistic learning lies in our universities. —E.L.S. 


Romanticism | 
239. Stock, Noel. Fragmentation and Uncertainty, PoetA, 31, Dec. 1969, 41-44. 
Heresies growing out of romanticism account for much of the uncertainty in the art of 
the last 60 years. Coleridge sought increased self-awareness and achieved a greater 
vagueness of terms. Pater probed the relativity of modern thought further and found 
all arts aspiring “to the condition of music.” Read saw romanticism as a widening of 
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all human consciousness whereas Lawrence saw the perception of the distinction between 
“vivid life” and property to be the gift of only the few. —T.F.D. 


AMERICAN . 
I. THEMES AND TYPES 


Poetry 
240. Hobsbaum, ນງ. Eliot, Whitman and the American Tradition, JAmS, 3:2, 
Dec. 1969, 239-264. Eliot is not significantly influenced by French symbolistic poetry, 
17th-century English drama, or British poetry. Instead, he is an expression of a 
distinctly American literary tradition of which Whitman,. Hawthorne, Melville, Pound, 
Stevens, and Robert Lowell are the best manifestations: the use of evocative vibration, 
the emotive play of images, qualitative rather than logical progression, and implication 
by means of catalogue or montage. .  . | —H.E.S. 


IX. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


John Cotton 
Thomas Hooker 


241. Habegger, Alfred. Preparing the Soul for Christ: The Contrasting Sermon Forms 
of John Cotton and Thomas Hooker, AL, 41:3, Nov. 1969, 342-354. Both Hooker and 
Cotton were trained in the conventions of the Puritan sermon: after the statement of 
the text, there was a “collecting” of the doctrine therein, a presentation of the reasons 
for the doctrine, and an application to the listener. But Hooker subverted that form 
to fit his elaborate conception of the necessity of preparation of the sinner for the 
receiving of grace, while Cotton was faithful to the form but. enriched it with his broad 
knowledge and logic, hoping that God might use his sermons as a bridge to convey 
grace to his elect. : —J.C.A. 


Phillis Wheatley 
242. Bridenbaugh, Carl. The Earliest Published Poem of Phillis Wheatley, NEQ, 42:4, 
Dec. 1969, 583-584. On Messrs. Hussey and Coffin, which appeared in the Newport 
Mercury, Dec. 21, 1767, has never been included in any collected edition of Wheatley 
verse or reprinted separately. Although it is not an important piece of American 
literature, it should be available because of the current interest in Negro writing. [The 
text is reproduced.] | —FE.A.B. 


Michael Wigglesworth 

243. Alexis, Gerhard T. Wigglesworth’s EASIEST ROOM, NEQ, 42:4, Dec. 1969, 
573-583. Stanza No. 181 of The Day of Doom contains the puzzling assertion that 
God consigns certain infants to “the easiest room in hell.” The idea represented by 
this “easiest room” cannot be assigned to the doctrines of either the orthodox Calvinists 
or the English Puritans. Rather it appears to derive from the “human conviction that 
divine mercy would take the place of strict justice when it came to the little children.” 

For such a belief, Wigglesworth had ample precedent in the concessions of both 
Protestants and Catholics. —E.A. B. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
| Robert Carter `- 
Cf.: Item 256. a | 
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Joseph B. Cobb 


244. Rogers, Tommy W. The Folk Humor of Joseph B. Cobb, NMW, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 
13-35. Cobb's Mississippi Scenes (A. Hart, 1851) contains sketches based on several 
motifs: stories of practical jokers, overstated caricatures, rural-and urban conflict, 
realistic settings and characters, humorous faux pas, human foibles, and pastoral 
descriptions. Cobb, although not prolific, deserves study for the quality of his “ante- 
bellum folk humor.” —M.T. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


245. Kligerman, Jack. Notes on Cooper’s Debt to John Jay, AL, 41:3, Nov. 1969, 

415-419. It is known that Jay supplied Cooper with information that the author used 
in The Spy. It is probable, in the light of a letter from Jay to John Laurens, May 2, 
1781 [here published in part for the first time], that Jay also provided an idea for the- 
plot of Cooper’s The Pilot. —J.C.A. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


246, Sealts, Merton M., Jr. Emerson on the Scholar, 1833-1837, PMLA, 85:2, Mar. 
1970, 185-195. The American Scholar grew out of Emerson’s thinking about his own 
vocation after he left the pulpit and began secular lecturing in 1833. The scholar 
described first in his journal is an inactive observer preparing himself for public service; 
later he is a writer and teacher who actively guides and inspires mankind. The scholar 
is successively “intellectual” or “spiritual” man, “the great Thinker” who “thinks for 
all,” and finally the type of Emerson’s Universal Man. He is neither a narrow specialist 
nor the parrot of other men’s thoughts; he exemplifies “the active sou!” by transforming 
temporal events into timeless truth. His originality and creativity became the central 
themes of the oration. —P. G.D. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


247. Abel, Darrel. Giving Lustre to Gray Shadows: Hawthorne’s Potent Art, AL, 
41:3, Nov. 1969, 373-388. Hawthorne saw the past and future as they met in the 
timeless present_in the heart of man. His usual artistic method was to bring to life a 
scene of the past—often suggested by some symbolic object—-by giving ‘it the timeless 
characteristics that he formed in his own soul. His characters are often unreal because 
he is more concerned with their typical and timeless qualities than with transient and 
timely reality. —J.C.A. 


245, Singer, David. Hawthorne and the “Wild Irish”: A Note, NEQ, 42:3, Sept. 
1969, 425-432. “The very consistency of Hawthorne’s demand for compassionate 
understanding makes all the more striking and problematic his own response to the 
Irish immigrants who flocked to the United States during the second quarter of the 
19th century.” His indifference and hostility, which emerge in Sketches From Memory 
and mark the American Notebooks, apparently derive from his observation of the Irish 
immigrants and his conclusion that they had abandoned all discipline and inner restraint. 
“Being fully aware of human sinfulness and deeply committed to the Protestant ethic 
with its emphasis on individual responsibility, he was unable to comprehend the 
complex social factors which were causing havoc in the Irish immigrant community.” 
Instead, he viewed the “wildness” of the Irish as an unpardonable . sin which could 
lead only to anarchy and chaos. —E.A.B. 


Cf.: Item 264. 
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Herman Melville 


249. Chandler, Alice. The Name Symbolism of Captain Yere, NCF, 22:1, June 1967, 
86-89. Melville may have consciously or unconsciously chosen the name Vere because 
of its widespread pejorative use in 19th-century literature, notably in Tennyson’s Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere. Similarly, Fairfax, also linked with the Earls of Oxford, is a 
name given to less-than-ideal characters by. Austen and Charlotte Brontë. Whether 
pejoratively intended or not, the names carried aristocratic associations. —P.B. 


250. Ketterer, David. Some Co-ordinates in BILLY BUDD, JAmS, 3:2, Dec. 1969, 
221-237. Melville’s sympathies lie with Captain Vere, the pragmatist, who realizes there 
are no absolutes in life. Vere is a divided personality with an internal war between 
heart (Budd) and head (Claggart). Moreover Melville is showing that progress (evolu- 
tion) often comes as a result of upheaval (revolution). . —H.E.S. 


251. Ellis, Theodore R., HI. Another Broadside into MARDI, AL, 41:3, Nov. 1969, 
419-422. A Page by the Author of MARDI [reproduced here], a brief burlesque of Mel- 
ville’s novel, appeared in the May 1849 issue of the British humor magazine, Man in 
the Moon. It may have been written by Albert Smith. —J.C.A. 


252. Rowland, Beryl. Melville's Bachelors and Maids: Interpretation Through Symbol 
and Metaphor, AL, 41:3, Nov. 1969, 389-405. The Paradise of Bachelors and the 
Tartarus of Maids has been interpreted as a commentary on women’s burdens and a 
comparison of Old World leisure and elegance and New World industrialism. Its 
deeper meaning has been missed, partly because of its very wealth of symbolism. The 
narrator enjoys the pleasures of the “paradise,” though Melville is careful to suggest 
its ineffectualness and sterility. But he is horrified and impotent when he confronts the 
reality of female sex, symbolized by the mill in the second part of the story. Thus, 
Melville explores the psychological complexities surrounding man’s deepest urges. 

| —J.C.A. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


253. Benton, Richard P. Platonic Allegory in Poes. ELEONORA, NCF, 22:3, Dec. 
1967, 293-297. A close examination of Poe’s romance suggests that it is an allegory 
about the role of love in man’s life and that the allegory was constructed upon a 
Platonic model, although it is strikingly original in conception and treatment. —P.B. 


254. Thompson, G. R. Unity, Death, and Nothingness—-Poe’s “Romantic Skepticism.” 
PMLA, 85:2, Mar. 1970, 297-300. Joseph J. Moldenhauer (Murder as a Fine Art: 
Basic Connections Between Poe’s Aesthetics, Psychology, and Moral Vision, PMLA, 
83:2, May .1968, 284-297 [AES, 11:10, December 1968, 3375]) is in error. Poe’s 
vision of death and dissolution is not totally ecstatic and beatific. The aesthetic cos- 
mology of several of his works presents a tension between hope and despair, reason and 
madness, divine purpose and seeming nothingness which must- be called “skeptical.” 


—P.G.D. :; 


255. Allaback, Steven. Mrs. Clemm and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, HarvLB, 18:1, 
Jan. 1970, 32-42. Attempts to evaluate the personality and influence of Mrs. Maria 
Clemm, Poe’s aunt and mother-in-law, have failed. She has been considered an unfor- 
tunate and a fraud, but she has never been thoroughly understood. Fifteen letters 
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[printed here] written to Longfellow reveal the poverty and despair of her later years. 
R. L.K. 


256. Pollin, Burton R. Poe in the BOSTON NOTION, NEQ, 42:4, Dec. 1969, 585- 
589. On Apr. 29, 1843, Robert Carter abridged a sketch of Poe’s “life and writings” 
which had appeared in the Philadelphia Museum and published it in the Boston Notion, 
the newspaper which he edited with Lowell. The original memoir was probably written 
and certainly proofread by Poe. Since the abridgment appeared shortly before Poe's 
attacks on Boston and her literati, it is important to note how Carter rewrote the article 
for Boston readers. He deleted testimonials to the merits of Poe’s writings, sample 
poems, and an account of Poe’s prowess in cryptography; retained most biographical 
information and Poe’s boasts about his writing and critical abilities; and added a long 
section from the prospectus to the Stylus. “Clearly, Carter was trying to promote Poe’s 
reputation and success as an editor.” —E. A.B. 


Henry David Thoreau 


257. Woodson, Thomas. Thoreau on Poverty and Magnanimity, PMLA, 85:1, Jan. 
1970, 21-34. In Walden and his other mature writings Thoreau often approaches the 
social problems of poverty by associating certain poor men with the Aristotelian quality 
of greatness of soul. This hero lives quietly close to nature, a prince in disguise, 
reincarnating the gods and heroes of classical mythology and history. But Walden also 
contains a sharp awareness of how the Protestant ethic leads to economic hypocrisy 
in the New Englander’s attitude toward the poor. The political essays of the 1850's 
also reveal the limitations of Thoreau’s art. His mythopoeic characterization of John 
Brown comes too easily, emerging from a simplistic and merely polemical response to 
evil. Magnanimity becomes sheer brute force and thus Brown has none of the myster- 
ious innocence of Melville’s Billy Budd, whose life and death present striking parallels 
to Brown’s. —P.G.D. 


Walt Whitman 


258. Reynolds, Michael S. Whitman’s Early Prose and THE SLEEPERS, AL, 41:3, 
Nov. 1969, 406-414. Whitman’s poem is a natural outgrowth of his early reading and 
journalism. The notion of the individual soul passing into the souls of others is derived 
from his reading in Emerson and Swedenborg. The dream structure is a result of his 
interest in dreams and this same reading, and it was utilized several times in his news- 
paper writing. The stream-of-consciousness technique, with its psychological transitions, 
was also used in these early works. l —J.C.A. 


General 
259. Mulqueen, James E. Conservatism and Criticism: The Literary Standards of 
American Whigs, 1845-1852, AL, 41:3, Nov. 1969, 355-272. The American Review, 
commonly known as the Whig Review, 1845-1852, represented conservative thought in 
both politics and literature. The contributions show generally a belief in an organic 
theory of both government and art, but, unlike the American Transcendentalists, the 
Whigs held that art was a product of the intellect and the will, not simply inspiration. 
Like most of their contemporaries, the Whig reviewers believed in the moral function 
of literature, but they were more specific than most in spelling out the great truths 
that literature was to express: providence, immortality. conscience, love, domestic 
affection, aspiration, humiliation, and the beauty of natural scenery. —J.C.A. 


Cf.: Item 159. 
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Y. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Henry Adams 
260. Folsom, James K. Mutation as Metaphor in THE EDUCATION OF HENRY 
ADAMS, ELH, 30:2, June 1963, 162-174. The peculiar conclusion to this work can 
be accounted for not as a lapse in tone, but as a change in perception which underlines 
the meaning of Adams’s “education.” Adams sets up a series of metaphors dealing 
with the inexplicability of time, geologic and historic. Neither history nor science in 
the form of evolution can provide an adequate explanation. The explanation is found 
not in a synthesis that assumes a sequence or prior unity to time, but in the recognition 
that “force” is inexhaustible and that differences in kinds of forces lead to historic 
changes. This discovery marks the success of Adams’s education and mitigates the tragic 
view of history, since every age progresses in control of force. —E.L.C. 


Stephen Crane 


261. Narveson, Robert. THE BLUE HOTEL, PrS, 43:2, Sum. 1969, 187-191. In this 
work the Easterner’s assertion of collective guilt at the end is as extravagant and con- 
ceited as the rest of the action in the story. —H.P. 


262. Slote, Bernice. Stephen Crane In Nebraska, PrS, 43:2, Sum. 1969, 192-199. 
Crane gathered the material for The Blue Hotel during a journalistic trip to central 
Nebraska to report drought conditions for the New York Press. He may even have 
been taken before the chief of police in Lincoln and dismissed without charge. —H.P. 


263. Carmichael, Otto. Stephen Crane In Havana, PrS, 43:2, Sum. 1969, 200-204. In 
Havana Crane demonstrated a total lack of regard for his own health and total 
fearlessness for danger. “Courage was the only thing he admired.” He fought, gambled, 
and pursued news stories. “Danger was his dissipation.” —H.P. 


Emily Dickinson 
264. McCall, Dan. I FELT A FUNERAL IN MY BRAIN and THE HOLLOW OF 
THE THREE HILLS, NEQ, 42:3, Sept. 1969, 432-435. Dickinson’s poem and Haw- 
thorne’s short story share too many parallels to permit reasonable doubt that Miss 
Dickinson used Hawthorne’s piece for her poem. In both story and poem the theme 
is guilt; the stage for action is the mind of a lady; the loss of consciousness, and perhaps 
the loss of life, results from hearing the same terrible sounds; and the death agony is 
absolute. “Both works are remarkable chapters in the story of what Hawthorne called 


‘the anxiety that had been kindling’ in the New England mind.” —E.A.B. 
William C. Falkner 


265. Anderson, Hilton. Colonel Falkner’s Preface to The Siege of Monterey, NMW, 
3:1, Sp. 1970, 36-40. [This is a reprint with brief introductory comments of Colonel 
Falkner’ s Preface to The Seige of Monterey (Cincinnati: Privately Printed, 1851) 
containing commentary on his responsibility for the violent deaths of two men. It may 
be of interest to anyone studying William Faulkner’s Colonel Sartoris.] —M.T. 


Bret Harte 


266. Boggan, J. R. The Regeneration of “Roaring Camp,” NCF, 22:3, Dec. 1967, 
271-280. The ironic voice that tells the story in The Luck of Roaring Camp is not that 
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of a Christian believer; nor are the men in the camp really regenerated, despite the 
story's Christian allusions and biblical echoes. Luck is not a Christ-child. —P.B. 


, William Dean Howells 


267. Frazier, David L. THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY: Howells’ Fictional Craft, 
NEQ, 42:3, Sept. 1969, 323-349. This story is a combination of travel literature and 
fiction; it represents a transition in Howells’s writing between his travel and character 
studies and his novels. The first six chapters reveal the Marches’ character as a newly 
married couple, while the last four emphasize their “tourist-values.” The formal struc- 
ture of the journey which unifies the book represents the development of the couple’s 
understanding of themselves and the world. Two motifs, danger and the effects of the 
experiences which travel brings, portray “the hazardous nature of life which serves to 
define the identity of the couple in their love and marriage.” A story of initiation, the 
book suggests the universality of the Marches’ experience: “what is lost and gained 
in the passage from youth to ນງ ... ໂຖ the process of enlightenment.” -—E.A.B. 


Henry James 


268. Mercer, Caroline G. Adam Verver, Yankee Businessman, NCF, 22:3, Dec. 1967, 
251-269. In his portrait of Verver (The Golden Bowl) James shows a businessman 
and maneuverer in the Yankee tradition. He pruned away the traditional jokes and 
bragging, but kept other characteristics, such as shrewdness behind a mask of imper- 
turbability. Verver’s appearance; even his name, is reminiscent of the stage or cartoon 
Yankee of the 19th century. To see Verver in the old humorous line is to make him 
less ambiguous than he has been found, even when he is presented as operating from 
behind a mask. His oblique conversation and his keeping other characters guessing—a 
technique his daughter adopts—also fit the pattern. In Yankee style, Verver never 
admits failure, since on it he will build success. —P.B. 


269. Kimmey, John L. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA and the Quality of 
Bewilderment, NCF, 22:1, June 1967, 47-62. In his preface, James points to Hyacinth 
Robinson’s inner state, his emotional and mental bewilderment. The conflicts arise 
from his being an outsider and his consciousness of it. In style, characterization, and 
plot relationships, the book is a pattern of contradictions and duality. His lower-class 
background clashes with upper-class affinities; he combines sensitive awareness with 
responsibility; in trying.to be true to both sides of his nature he becomes a sacrifice, 
an increasingly lonely tragic figure—though the progress through the novel is not 
steady, but shifts him back and forth between light and shade. His commitments to 
the friends he makes reveal the same dualities, and his fellow characters are divided 
too. Through its contradictions and bewilderment, the novel suggests to the reader how 
little he knows of what is going on beneath the surface of society. —P.B. 


270. Fish, Charles. Form and Revision: The Example of WATCH AND WARD, 
NCF, 22:2, Sept. 1967, 173-190. James attempted to give form to Watch and Ward by 
using alternating centers of interest or points of view, a method he tried to reinforce in 
revising the novel. Thus Roger is the focus of interest in Chapters I to HI. George 
Fenton, a threat to Roger’s scheme, is presented from many angles (Chapter IV). Then 
from Chapter V on James concentrates attention alternately on Roger and Nora: 
though the chapters are mixed, a single character holds sway in each. When he came 
to revise the novel, James tried to reduce the distance between himself and his charac- 
ters by replacing his own phrases with language more appropriate to them, by eliminat- 
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ing comment, or by reducing the impact of an intruding character. He also endeavoured 
to make Roger a more convincing character, and Fenton less of a Westerner. —P.B. 


271. Banta, Martha. The Quality of Experience in WHAT MAISIE KNEW, NEQ, 
42:4, Dec. 1969, 483-510. What Maisie Knew can be compared advantageously to the 
dramas of Jonson and Webster because, like the Jacobean playwrights, James merges 
comic tone and “horrors” to create a fantasy world, “wild, bitter, and amusing.” 
Maisie’s own view of this world is developed and sustained by the language of the 
novel—“the quality of its imagery and violence of its hyperbole’—most especially the 
game images and the grotesque beast figures which define events and actions and delin- 
eate character. However, at the end of the novel, because of Maisie’s choice, the 
Jacobean “harsh comic fixity” gives way to the larger tradition of Christian comedy. 

—E.A.B. 


272. Hartsock, Mildred E. Henry James and the CITIES OF THE PLAIN, MLQ, 
29:3, Sept. 1968, 297-311. As he wrote about other subjects taboo in the 19th century, 
James wrote about homosexuality in numerous novels and stories over a 25-year period. 
He treated it honestly and sensitively; he did not make it blatant because he saw it as 
only a part of life and as a mixture of misfortune and blessing. —M.S. 


General 


273. Coad, Oral S. Songs America Used to Sing, JRUL, 31:2, June 1968, 33-45. The 
sentimental verse that appealed to millions in Victorian America is well represented in 
the collection of song sheets at the Rutgers University Library. Young love, mother- 
hood, death of young children, crude humor, disasters, slavery, politics, and the 
Civil War are the themes which occur most often in this collection. Valuable for its 
revelation of the average American mind rather than the quality of the verse, this 
collection nevertheless contains some beautiful songs such as Highland Mary and 
Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming. —C.M.R. 


274. Jones, Howard Mumford. The Genteel Tradition, HarvLB, 18:1, Jan. 1970, 5-20. 
The “genteel tradition” is more disparaged than evaluated by modern critics. However, 
an examination of the literature, art, and: philosophy of the period reveals that “the 
genteel tradition can be most usefully referred to the fusion of idealism with crafts- 
manship that dominated high culture in this country from 1865 to 1915.” The genteel 
theorists significantly supported the reform movements of the last half of the 19th 
century, promoted the ecumenical movement in religion, fostered a great period in 
American art, and nurtured perhaps the greatest era in the American novel. —R.L.K. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Joseph Warren Beach 
275. Simmons, Michael K. A Look into THE GLASS MOUNTAIN, AL, 41:3, Nov. 
1969, 422-425. This forgotten novel by Beach is a thinly disguised biography of Had- 
ley Richardson and describes her marriage to Ernest Hemingway and their subsequent 
divorce. —J,C.A. 


Saul Bellow 
276. Porter, M. Gilbert. HERZOG: A Transcendental Solution to an Existential Prob- 
lem, ForumH, 7:2, Sp. 1969, 32-36. Bellow’s sixth novel is concerned with its epony- 
mous hero’s painful efforts to formulate a synthesis that will shore up his disintegrating 
life. Herzog’s difficulties stem from his dual nature, the conflict between his sensi- 
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bilities. and his intellect. A-romanticist in an- existential world, Herzog faces up to ‘the 
purveyors of nihilism, chaos, and negation, experiences Kierkegaard’s sickness unto 
death, and moves in the end to a transcendental affirmation. of the. heart. > —E.L.S. 


James Blake 


277. Blake, James. Letters from James Blake: Southern Con, American Author, 
Esquire, 74:2, Aug. 1970, 76-79, 143. [In a series of letters to Nelson Algren and 
others, written between Dec. 5, 1956, and Apr. 15, 1957, Blake jauntily and apprehen- 
sively. summarizes his experiences in and out of jail during that period. The letters 
end with his receiving a ten-year sentence to the Florida State Penitentiary for breaking 
and entering and grand larceny.] —J.S.P. 


Robert Bly 


278. Heyen, William. Inward to the World, FarP, 3, Fall/Win. 1969, 42-50. Bly’s 
poetry is unrhetorical, unassuming and uninsistent, with the poems often depending upon 
one another for total effect. They are symbolic and mystical, in the sense Yeats meant 
when he said that profound symbols, not understood perhaps for years, float up in the 
mind when it is liberated from the pressure of the will. “Moving inward” is the ability 
to talk to a tree, a leaf of grass, or a grain of sand, and Bly’s poems approach, through 
solitude, this kind of inner life bringing him joy and intimations of immortality. Like 
all inner men, Bly is a romantic, but he is also a social critic who grieves that we make 
war and that the American dream is dead. —M.H. 


James Den Boer 


279. Brown, Sharon Lee. LEARNING THE WAY, FarP, 4, Sp./Sum. 1970, 81-83 
(rev.-art.). This clear, unpretentious book (U. of Pittsburgh Press) of poems won the 
1967 award of the International Poetry Forum. Its themes are urban America and the 
Wisconsin woods and meadows, with the poet showing a preference for rural monotones 
with simplistic diction, diminished endings, and casual perspectives. The poet speaks 
to whispering forests, seeing lakes, and listening clouds in the moral vein of a Words- 
worth. The poignance and tension of man’s connection with the earth is a relationship 
of teacher and pupil with nature as a moral guide. One is reminded of a contrast in 
Part Five of On Isle Royale: “the soothing ritual of gear and tackle in Hemingway’s 
Big Two-Hearted River without which, one has the feeling, his protagonist, under the 
pressure of immanent terror would disintegrate.” —M.H. 


Edward Dahlberg 
(ແ: Item 227. 


James Dickey 


280. Lieberman, Laurence. Notes on James Dickey’s Style, FarP, 2, Sp./Sum. 1969, 
57-63. In his first collection of criticism, The Suspect in Poetry, Dickey systematically 
eliminates from his principles of taste reputable writers he finds suspect. He finds tra- 
ditional figures of speech remote from human experience; therefore, his own speech 
figures are so closely united to events that they are not really metaphors, but expressive 
elements which extend meaning felt to have been inherent in the experience and 
waiting to be released. Decorative qualities are minimized and literary self-consciousness 
avoided, as the style is subordinate to the story itself. Using an innovatory symbolism 
in the poem Dust, Dickey sees reincarnation in dust motes, where dust is a middle 
condition or intelligence waiting for the passage through it of newly risen spirits. 
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` Pervaded by “being” the shape of dust becomes human. Dickey’s chief unit of measure 
has been the long sentence, but in the poems Buckdancer’s Choice and Falling the 
phrase replaces this grammatical unit. ——M.H. 


Theodore Dreiser 


281. Pizer, Donald. Theodore Dreiser’s. NIGGER JEFF: The Development of an 
Aesthetic, AL, 41:3, Nov. 1969, 331-341. The three major versions of Dreiser’s story—~ 
A Victim of Justice (unpublished, mid-1890’s); Nigger Jeff, in Ainslee’s Magazine 
(1901); and Nigger Jeff, in Free and Other Stories (1918)——represent Dreiser’s develop- 
ing aesthetic in its three major phases: an imposed sentimentality in the first version, 
a belief in the artist’s duty to interpret the forces of lust and of familial love in the 
second, and a tendency toward polemics and philosophizing in the third. We are coming 
to realize that Dreiser was a writer of stature and finesse. —J.C.A. 


Ralph Elson | 
282. Thompson, James, and others. A Very Stern Discipline, Harpers, 234:1402, Mar. 
1967, 76-95 (interview). Ellison gives his views on the Negro and the human condition, 
the relationship between the Jew and the Negro as artist, Richard Wright’s work, 
stereotypes and archetypes of the Negro (especially in Faulkner), literature and 
politics, and the importance of education to writers. —J.T.H. 


William Faulkner 


283. Levins, Lynn Gartrell. The Four Narrative Perspectives in ABSALOM, ABSA- 
LOM! PMLA, 85:1, Jan, 1970, 35-47. In his later novels, Faulkner distinguishes one 
character’s point of view from another’s by means of significant variation in language 
and style. In Absalom, Absalom! however, the distinction among the four narrative 
perspectives is not stylistic but formal. Each is shaped after a different literary genre, 
and the choice of genre expresses the narrator’s subjective act of recreating history. 
Rosa Coldfield, haunted by the moral outrage inflicted by the demonic Sutpen, shapes 
her narrative to the Gothic mystery; Mr. Compson, convinced of the epical proportions 
of the South, relates his narrative as a Greek tragedy; Quentin expresses his in the 
framework of the chivalric romance; and Shreve, the detached, intellectual Northerner, 
relieves the intensity of the preceding viewpoints with the ludicrous humor of the tall 
tale. —-P.G.D. 


284. Myres, W. V. Faulkner’s Parable of Poetic Justice, LaS, 8:3, Fall 1969, 224-230. 
“Poetic justice” is the central theme of Faulkner’s Shingles for the Lord. A rebuke of 
pride is contained in the consequences of Res Grier’s reluctance to admit his poverty by 
borrowing a froe and maul. His attempt at one-upmanship over Solon Quick compounds 
the folly as “natural law returns upon him.” Quick and Grier “import the defensive 
Tve been cheated’ attitude of the semi-Marxist, the welfare state mentality which 
prevents any dignity in labor.” The expression of “community spirit” in reshingling 
the church is translated into “work units” during the quarrel and the “work units” into 
“dog units” as Grier attempts to outwit Quick. “At the siory’s close . . . some restoration 
of the pre-W.P.A. norms has been accomplished.” —B.F. 


285. Gross, Beverly. Form and Folfillment in THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
MLQ, 29:4, Dec. 1968, 439-449. Faulkner’s ending does not bring a conclusion to the 
action. In itself a situation epitomizing the whole novel (in which structure is a func- 
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tion of purpose and content), the ending illumines the degeneration of the .Compsons. 
The significance of Faulkner’s Appendix “is that it could have been meaningfully 
provided in the first place.” —M.S. 


Cf.: Item 265. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


286. Gindin, James. Gods and Fathers in F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Novels, MLQ, 30:1, 
Mar. 1969, 64-85. All Fitzgerald’s novels are parables in which a hero, a special person 
and an archetypal American, comes to dissolution because he opposes the universal 
moral order. Fitzgerald is saying that no man can play God and that to try to do so 
is sinful even if sin cannot be identified. In his last two novels he has increased com- 
passion for his heroes, who seem doomed by accident; thus he shows awareness 01 life’s 
complexity, —M.S. 


Ernest Hemingway 
Cf.: Item 275. 


Jack London 


287. Walker, Dale L. Jack London, Sherlock Holmes, and the Agent, BakS], 20:2, June 
1970, 79-85. In his Geboto Night, London has a character who follows the deductive 
practices of Sherlock Holmes, and elsewhere in his writings there is evidence that he 
was influenced by Doyle. Especially interesting is a series of plots, many of them 
Sherlockian in nature, which Sinclair Lewis peddled to London between 1910 and 1911. 

| —T.W.R. 


Thomas Merton 


288. Baciu, Stefan. The Literary Catalyst, Continuum, 7:2, Sum. 1969, 295-305. 
Merton’s interest in the modern poets of Latin America is not the result of following 
literary fashion or of seeking political relevance in poetry. He was attracted to them 
because they confirmed his personal view of human life. This personal interest allowed 
him to discover what was best in these poets, and his translations and analyses of their 
works brought them deserved public recognition. He was the catalyst that generated 
genuine interest in writers such as César Vallejo, Lorca, Alfonso Cortés, Azarias H. 
Pallais, and Octavio Paz. —R.L.C. 


289. Baker, James Thomas. The Social Catalyst, Continuum, 7:2, Sum. 1969, 255- 
264. Merton’s career can be divided into two parts, which, though not irreconcilable, 
are different. The early period is characterized by a concern for a spiritual revolution, 
enunciated by a man who has renounced the world and who speaks as the secluded poet 
of the contemplative life. The Seven Storey Mountain of 1949 marks the culmination 
of this phase. The Journals of the 40’s and 50' indicate the progress of the change 
which resulted in the writings of social conscience of the 60’s. The reasons for the 
change are to be found in the man himself and the events affecting the Catholic Church. 

—R.L.C. 


290. Bamberger, John Eudes. The Cistercian, Continuum, 7:2, Sum. 1969, 227-241. 
Merton’s seemingly contradictory life-styles are consistent with his theological doctrines. 
He could travel extensively and still call the monastery his home, since as a transcendent 
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self he could consider the whole world his dwelling place. His paradoxical statements 
are the very language of an emerging “new man.” ' ເ 


291. Burke, Herbert C. The Man of Letters, Continuum, 7: 2, Sum. 1969, 274-285. 
Merton’s view of literature as an investigation into human problems which transcends 
specific times and places results in his interest in a wide range of authors, including 
Blake, Camus, and Pasternak. His unconscious use of these writers as spokesmen for 
his own ideas attests to his sense of himself as a man of letters. A year-by-year account 
of his writings demonstrates that his literary career develops ‘like a trée, with basic 
themes acquiring wider significance as he Cone more of the total world of man. 

—R. L.C. 


292. Lentfoehr, M. Thérése. The Spiritual Writer, Continuum, 7:2, ‘Sum. 1969, 242- 
254. Merton's public and private writings consistently reveal that he was a man 
dedicated to solitude, contemplation, and the renouncement of the self as ways of life 
and as theological doctrines for others to follow. His earliest books of translation were 
written in the privacy of a rare book vault, and his final discovery of eastern mysticism 
gave support to his initial belief in solitude. This concern for solitude ` explains the lack 
of a recognizable persona in some of. his woe but the absence of self is also a 
presence. ae a ae -© —R.L.C. 


293, Zahn, Gordon. The Peacemaker, Continuum, 7:2, Sum. 1969, 265-273. Merton’s 
attack on the social issues of war and racism, which set the. pace of modern Catholic 
protest, grows out of-his theological beliefs. His identification of the modern age as 
“post-Christian” places the Christian in a state of natural antagonism to secular power, 
and his view of war as apocalyptic prevents any Christian from avoiding its reality. His 
doctrine of non-violence has its roots in eastern. thought. —R.L.C. 


W. S. Merwin 


294. Rutsala, Vern. The End of the Owls, FarP, 2, Sp./Sum. 1969, 40-44 erate: 

The Lice, Atheneum, 1968). Merwin’s later .poetry delivers a sense of the kind of 
necessity produced by intolerable conditions, squeezing fantasy into existence. - This 
fantasy, in its closeness ໄດ everyday-experience, resembles that of Kafka. An underlying 
drama in The Lice is that of abdication of available -skills, and the favoring of an 
adroit but bare statement. Death, blindness, loss, incapacity, and the “missing thread” 
are the concerns of Merwin’s poetry, and the sense is bleak, for everything is com- 
pressed within a “shrinking margin.” Our bitter history is not excluded, and reminders 
of it can be a chastening experience. The work is without illusions, but “an unsentimen- 
tal and lithe tenderness enters the lines, as if.the poet at last had come to terms with 
the natural world even though it may be too late ເ him 01 for any of us.” —M.H. 


` Vladimir. Nabokov 


295. Stuart, Dabney. THE REAL LIFE OF SEBASTIAN KNIGHT: Angles of Per- 
ception, MLQ, 29:3, Sept. 1968, 312-328. Nabokov identifies Sebastian as an accumu- 
lation of other characters’ opinions as these are accepted by Sebastian himself, who is 
mirrored in “V,” the narrator. Sebastian is this book, which includes other books about 
and by him- The. gamelike situation suggests that one knows only his perceptions, 
which are always questionable. Hence, the only: reality is , imapinaton, Nabokov’s 
ultimate interest is the essence of man’s knowledge. C = > 3 - —M.S. 
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Joyce Carol Oates . 


296. Dalton, Elizabeth. Jove Carol Oates: Violence in the Head, Commentary, 49:6, 
June 1970, 75-77. Oates’s novels involve a mixture of two styles—an earnest, detailed 
naturalism and a tendency toward transcendent meaning. Although she often presents 
an authentic picture of poverty, her work. is. marred by her almost automatic use of 
violence to resolve every situation, | —F.E. 


Flannery O'Connor 


297. Montgomery, Marion. A Note on. Flannery O’Connor’s Terrible and Violent 
Prophecy of Mercy, ForumH, 7:3, Sum. 1969, 4-7. Critics have tended to make 
O’Connor more Teilhardian than she really is. In her quotation (in Outstanding Books, 
1931-1961, ASch, 30:4, Aut. 1961, 618) from Teilhard’s The Phenomenon of Man 
(1959), she emphasizes first his scientific expression of spirit in matter, and second, 
the fact that his vision never detaches itself from the earth. Teilhard’s concern was to 
see the human significance in the evolutionary process. But this was also Hawthorne’s 
concern, and O'Connor has often stressed her debt ‘to him. Hawthorne, however, 
embodies his truths in- allegory, whereas O’Connor’s fiction strikes much nearer home 
to the modern mind. In her fiction she uses diabolic characters in such a way that the 
diabolism is literally present. Thus Tarwater in The Violent Bear It Away has a literal 
encounter with evil, and recognizes both the terror of his own insignificance and the 
terror of mercy so incommensurate with that puny significance. Having attained this 
truth, he returns to the 23 with his terrible and violent prophecy of mercy. —E.L.S. 


` Charles Olson i 


298. Combai Maxine. Charles Olson's THE KINGFISHERS, FarP, 4, Sp./ Sum. 1970, 
66-76. In his book The New Poets, M. S. Rosenthal sees Olson’s intention m The 
Kingfishers as an effort at isolating and resurrecting primal values that have been 
excluded from regard by European civilization’s alienating force. At variance with this 
view is one related to Eliot’s concern with mutability. ; His theme that all desire must 
be relinquished so that a rebirth may be achieved spiritually is what is required to 
eradicate the wasteland. Olson is attacking Eliot’s view of Christianity and propounds 
its inadequacy in recognizing social change, suggesting that the only champions of the 
kingfisher (Christianity) are neither active nor vital members of society. Olson finds 
the East meaningful as the hope for the future but in method he does not mind being 
indebted to Eliot for a similarity of language. Olson is also concerned with verse lines 
and shows ae capability in arriving at poetic: effects. iS Ep : —M.H. 


Ezra Pound 


299. Stock, Noel. The Young Poet, PoetA, 12, Oct. 1966, 36-40. Sadie of Pound’s 
best poetry was published by 1908, before he had experienced any modernist influences. 
It falls into three divisions. The first is made up of poems of “fact,” in which the 
dream world is subject to the imagination. In the second the poet has a vision but has 
recorded it in inappropriate metaphors. -The third and best group contains poems like 
La Fraisne in which the poet has ‘ ‘surprised realities in the act of intersection.” All of 
his best work came before 1920, | : `  —T.F.D. 


300. Goodwin, K. L. Ezra: Pound’s Ynfluence on ຫ Criticism, MLQ, 29: 4, Dec. 
1968, 423-438. Focusing chiefly on obscure writers or on literatures other than English, 
Pound had little direct influence on the content or technique of criticism. He did 
draw attention to some deserving old and new writers, popularize `a few slogans, and, 
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with his confident judgments, figure in practical criticism. His most significant influence 
filtered through other critics. —M.S. 


Cr: Item 213. 


J. F, Powers — 


301. Hynes, Joseph. Father Urban’s Renewal: J. F. Powers’ Difficult Precision, MLQ, 
29:4, Dec. 1968, 450-466. The chapters in Morte d'Urban are unified and cumulative 
in recording the trials imposed on Father Urban. As his vocation is found genuine, 
the Urban (Chicago) side of him recedes and the Provincial (Minnesota) side develops, 
so that he has a chance to fuse the temporal and the eternal in his Christian experience. 
This novel is tragi-comic, its viewpoint neither offensively optimistic nor despairing but 
ambivalently balanced. —M.S. 


Henry Rago 
302. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. For the Word, For the Silence, Poetry, 115:2, Nov. 1969, 
127-130. As editor of Poetry for 14 years Rago was noted for his catholicity of taste. 
As poet his chief quality was his emphasis on the contemplative and the visual. —H.E.S. 


John Crowe Ransom 


303. Justus, James H. A Note on John Crowe Ransom and Robert Penn Warren, AL, 
41:3, Nov. 1969, 425-430. Ransom and Warren share an all-encompassing belief in 
the human condition as a tension between the ideals of innocence and a complicity with 
man’s universal depravity. While Ransom accepts this condition, Warren sees it as a 
never-ending struggle with no final victory. —J.C.A, 


304. Meyers, Walter E. [a], and Samuel H. Woods, Jr., and David Mann [b]. A Com- 
mentary on “John Crowe Ransom’s Poetic Revisions,’ PMLA, 85:3, May 1970, 532- 
534. [a] [The otherwise admirable article, (PMLA, 83:1, Mar. 1968, 15-21 [AES, 
11:8, Oct. 1968, 2624]) is flawed by the use of improperly defined terms, “sound cluster” 
and “syntax.” [b] Since no generally accepted definition of “sound cluster” seems to 
exist, this, like many of the other objections, seems irrelevant. —P.G.D. 


George Santayana 


305. Youman, A. Eliot. Santayana’s Attachments, NEQ, 42:3, Sept. 1969, 373-387. 
Although Santayana acquired the reputation of being aloof from the affairs of the 
world, his writings and conversations, ranging over a period of 60 years, demonstrate 
that he developed and maintained some very real attachments to “places, persons, and 
ideas, all of them related to [his] peculiar temperament.” The true explanation for the 
philosopher’s seeming detachment lies in his “hierarchy of allegiances.” —E.A.B. 


Lonis Simpson 


306. Moran, Ronald. Louis Simpson: The Absence of Criticism and the Presence of 
Poetry, FarP, 1, Fall/ Win. 1968, 60-66. Simpson is one of the most interesting and 
important active American poets in terms of subject matter, attitudes, and technique. 
He constructs judgments, in themselves valuable, both on the present state of American 
poetry and the interpretations they afford of his own poetry. Freshness distinguishes 
his reviews of original volumes, and bad lines and inept rhymes are ignored as he 
focuses his sights upon ideas, visions, and techniques. In his attempt to differentiate 
poetry and prose, the words truth, pleasure, imagination, feeling, and significance are 
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prominent; but he argues against their use in terms of the didactic. Only in surrealism is 
there any joy, but regardless of how new they are, mere images are not enough, for 
they remain projected and motionless objects. “The surrealist poet—rejecting on the 
one hand the clichés of the rational mind, and on the other, a mere projection of irra- 
tional images—will reveal the drama and narrative of the subconscious.” —M.H. 


Gary Snyder 
307. Altieri, Charles. Gary Snyder’s Lyric Poetry: Dialectic As Ecology, FarP, 4, 
Sp./Sum. 1970. 55-65. Snyder is concerned with ecology, and his lyric style makes 
visible a “mode of consciousness” which leads to a condition of “symbiotic interrela- 
tion” and poise between man and his habitat. The poems are causally developed, and 
mutual support of elements, rather than tension, are characteristic features of an 
“interbirth.” Each poem embodies a balancing in which the parts, as a dialectic unity, 
obtain full significance. “In a poem that realizes Snyder’s ecological perspective, myth 
and text no longer require separate statement; they are unified in one’s quiet reverence 
at the depth of connection suggested by the poem.” Snyder’s use of participles, which 
represent both the state of being and of action, evoke a metaphysical semblance where 
what are seen as entities, are really states of action. —M.H. 


Diane Wakowski 


308. Gerber, Philip L., and Robert J. Gemmett (eds.). A Terrible War: A Conversa- 
tion With Diane Wakoski, FarP, 4, Sp./Sum. 1970, 44-54. The title of Wakoski’s Inside 
the Blood Factory symbolizes the body and the blood, the source of life, and the heart, 
signifying sensibility. “Factory” fits in with the mass-production of today. The attrac- 
tion of the poet for others is her uniqueness, revealed in flashes of inspiration, but as 
part of a dual demand made upon her, she is expected to work enough to show physical 
products to prove she has put in her time well. This is the source of the “terrible war” 
in the poet’s life since she must spend much time in thinking and reading to develop 
subject matter. Teaching posts help solve the problem of usefulness, but gathering 
material for a useless purpose (poetry) requires idleness or idle activities. “As an 
artist, the poet’s problem is to find a way of coming to terms with the world.” —M.H. 


Robert Penn Warren 
Cf.: Item 303. 


Poetry 
Cf.: Item 236. 
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. tion schedule, At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles dealing 


with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English language. 
These: articles. are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, including 
| abstracters. from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, RILM A DACIEI and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


‘AES ເາະ are designed ໄດ indicate the content si the aucie as conce as ເ 
and without ‘editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development; and 
. point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 


.- abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended 'as a 


quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the original. 


Format 


` Titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles and all works; 
and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. 
A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type—the. only special 
face used. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face.: Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three. types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. The annual 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and Com- 
monwealth and Related Literatures. The following list of categories contains special 
sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Author’s Name, 
Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Literary Theory, 
Prosody, Rhetoric, Theory of Criticism) 


General IJ. Celtic Languages and Literature - 
General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive) 
General IV. Language (History, Linguistics) 


General V. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
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ENGLISH 


English I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

English I]. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

English III. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, cere) 
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English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 
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AMERICAN 


American I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

American II. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

American II. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
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American .VI. Twentieth Century 

American VII. General 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on nee litera- 
ture and language. 
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Classical Bulletin, 45:5, Mar. 1969; 46:1, Nov. 1969; 6, Apr. 1970. 

Comparative Drama, 4:2, Sum. 1970. 
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Concerning Poetry, 3:1, Sp. 1970. 

Diliman Review, 14:1, Jan. 1966. 

Durham University Journal, 61:2, Mar. 1969; 62:1, Dec. 1969. 

English Journal, 58:8, Nov. 1969; 9, Dec. 1969; 59:1, Jan. 1970. 

Encounter, 34:2, Feb. 1970; 4, Apr. 1970; 5, May 1970; 6, June 1970. 

English Quarterly, 3:2, Sum. 1970. 

Esquire, 74:3, Sept. 1970. 
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Meanjin Quarterly, 29:1, Aut. 1970. 

Modern Fiction Studies, 15:4, 1969/70. 
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Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 63:3, 3rd Qt. 1969. 
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Quarterly Journal of Speech, 54:3, Oct. 1968; 4, Dec. 1968; 55:1, Feb. 
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Restoration and 18th-Century Theatre Research, 9:1, May 1970. 


Scottish Studies, 13:1, 1969; 2, 1969. 

Studies in English Literature, 1500-1900, 10:1, Win. 1970. 
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Shakespeare Survey, 19, 1966. 
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Shakespeare Quarterly, 20:3, Sum. 1969; 4, Aut. 1969; 21:1, Win. 1970. 
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HistA 


Studies in Short Fiction, 6:4, Sum. 1969. 

Thought, 43:169, Sum. 1968. 

Trivium, 4, 1969; 5, 1970. 

Twainian, 27:6, Nov.-Dec. 1968; 28:1, Jan.-Feb. 1969; 2, Mar.-Apr. 
1969; 3, May-June 1969; 4, July-Aug. 1969; 5, Sept.-Oct. 1969; 
6, Nov.-Dec. 1369. 


University of Toronto Quarterly, 37:1, Oct. 1967; 2, Jan. 1968; 3, Apr. 
1968. 


Victorian Newsletter, No. 37, Sp. 1970. 

Victorian Poetry, 8:1, Sp. 1970. 

Victorian Studies, 13:3, Mar. 1970. 

Western Humanities Review, 23:3, Sum 1969; 4, Aut. 1969. 
Word, 21:3, Dec. 1965. 


Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary Literature, 7:1, Win, -Sp. 1966; 2, 
Sum. 1966; 3, Aut. 1966; 8:1, Win. 1967. 


Walt Whitman Review. 15:2, June 1969; 3, Sept. 1969. 


Historical Abstracts, 15:2/3, Sept. 1969: 
ICHist Journal of Contemporary History, 2:2, 1967. 


GENERAL 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 
ລ Theory 


309. ກ Iqbal. Imagination. and Image in Frye’s Criticism, EngQ, 3:2, Sum. 1970, : 
15-24; For Northrop Frye literature is produced by the energy of the imagination which 
creates an imaginative reality. The images of this reality are found in patterns and are 
the archetypes of literature.. The original writer does not repeat an archetype but 
recreates it. Frye’s theory helps me reader understand literature but cannot be used 
to evaluate specific works.. ` າ n —R.B: 


310. “Gindin, James. The Fable Begins to Break Down, WSCL, 8:1, Win. 1967, 1-18. 

Because the fable, like allegory, assumes a: framework of universality and abstraction, 
ideas-as-reality, the form. is inappropriate to modern society, in which, values are. 
relative, verisimilitude is weighed experientially, and particularized experience is con- 
sidered relevant and valuable. . Necessarily, Durrell and Murdoch have had to cheat 
somewhat on . their fabulistic forms. Others, such as Angus Wilson and Bellow, while. 
having used the fable (The Old Men at the Zoo, Henderson, the Rain King), have 
way moved to forms appropriate to their times (Late Call, Herzog). —E.A.K.. 


311. Guillén, Claudio. Poetics as System, CL, 22:3, Sum. 1970, 193-222. Literary 
systems shift, change, become superposed, and interact with one another. The history 
of literature is characterized not so much by the operation of full systems as by.a 
tendency toward structure, Scholars must identify the different systems in historical 
time, discover those that prevailed, and listen to the dialogue between them. —N. V.. 


312. Koestler, Arthur, Literature and the Law of Diminishing Returns, Encounter, 
34:5, May 1970, 39-45. Rather than undergoing steady progress, both literature and 
science, broadly ‘speaking, “move through | cycles of revolution—consolidation—satura- 
tion—crisis and new departure.” The first stage 15 a passionate rebellion against the 
dominant school and a breakthrough toward something new; the second is the opera- 
tion of the new system; the final 1 is loss of power and decay. | —L.R.D. 


313. Brown, Calvin S. The Relations between Music and Literature as a Field of Study, 
CL, 22:2, Sp. 1970, 97-107. Although earlier writers had discussed both music and 
literature, not until the 18th century did the interrelationships between music and 
literature become a recognized field of study. Poets and musicians of the 19th century 
attempted a synthesis of the arts. Gradually, musico-literary studies are being seen as 
a Tecognized’ and worthwhile ເອກ of comparative, literature. j : N. V. 


314; `Scher, Stephen Paul. Notes Toward a Theory of Verbal Music, CL, 22:2, Sp. 
1970, 147-156. Verbal music is any literary presentation (whether in poetry or prose) 
which has a: ‘piece of music as its theme. -Aldous Huxley’ s description of a performance: 
of Bach's Suite im B Major in Point Counter Point “provides a symbolic moment of 
reference for the developing plot structure.” Certain instances of verbal music are 
capable of transcending the limitations of the literary medium. The result is that “the 
created feeling of ມ mingles s ace “a a definite impression of pro- 
gressive movement.” . . ຍ ມາ -# . . —N.V. 


315. Thompson, Ewa M. “The Russian Formalists and the New Critics: Two Types 
of the Close Reading of the Text, SHR, 4:2, Sp. 1970; 145-154, While American New. 
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Critics seek “the poem’s total cognitive meaning” in terms of structure and texture, irony 
and paradox, extension and intention, the Russian Formalists read closely as literary 
technicians. Viktor Shklovskij in. Theory of Prose: (Krug, Moscow, 1925) sees:the novel. 
reader’s. satisfaction as. being in: “the: deciphering of the: intricate: pattern of verbal 
linkages.” In ail: genres. he finds-“a ‘staircase structure’: of ... . parallelisms, tautologies, 
repetitions, retardations, contrasts,” and ‘asserts. that.art seeks to:“‘defamiliarize” familiar: 
objects. and'so deepen perception. Boris: Ejchenbaum:studies. Russian poetry in the light: 
of: its verbal structure, and Jurij Tynjanov deals with metrics. and: thematics as “con. 
structional factors” within a larger system. —S.M.A.W. 


Literature: and. Society 


316. Johnson, Pamela Hansford. Peddling the. Pornography’ of Violence: Further 
Thoughts on “Iniquity,” Encounter; 34:2; Feb. 1970, 70-76. The: “catharsis theory” 
concerning: pornographic violence: is- probably naive: Although: the- American Com- 
mission Statement-on Violence.in Television Entertainment:Programs, effectively-demon-. 
strates that violence influences behavior; the-British- Arts Council report, The Obscenity: 
Laws, shows a “catharsis: theory bias,” largely on unsupported’ judgments. A rethinking 
of the matter is needed. —L.R.D. 


Prosody: 
317. Pyle, Fitzroy. Pyrrhic.and Sponde: Speech Stress and Métrical Accent in English: 
Five-Foot Iambic Verse Structure, Hermathena, . 107, , Aut. 1968,.49-74. Contrary. to 
the contention of McAuley in his Primer of English Versification (Sydney U. Press, 
1966) meter is not immanent in English verse, and it is possible to. vary iambic and. 
trochaic meter by the use of pyrrhic and spondaic feet. Iambic- pentameter may. have. 
more than five stresses and. still maintain its identity. Scansion requires a “tuning in” 
to the poet's intentions and 15 not a mechanical task. To falsify the stress by arbitrarily. 
converting. all feet to iambs is not good prosody. [Although Pyle intended this as a 
review of McAuley’s book (which was also published’ under the title Versification by 
U. of Michigan Press, 1966), he has instead compared his own thoughts with those of 
McAuley and. other prosodists.] | —C.M.R.. 


>a .... 


318.. Holloway, John.. Thoughts After. Dover. Wilson; Encounter, 34:4, Apr...1970,..368-- 
373. The study of literature. which. utilizes. the. technical..methads. developed. by such 
Shakespearean students as. Dover. Wilson. and.E. E. Stoll. may: be.too limited: for. general. 
interest and use. Instead, there is offered the study of literature as a “critical activity”; 
Le, the: cultivation of the. “power to. assimilate, analyze,. and. assess: an. imaginative: 
literature. text in all its complexity.” If this alternative is accepted,. the study. of. litera-. 
ture should be. required- of.. all university, students,. not.just those studying. literature. 

| | R.D. 


—Lr E' 


I. CELTIC LANGUAGES. AND LITERATURE. 

‘James Henthorn Todd: 
319. Simms, G. O. James Henthorn Todd, Hermathena, 109, Aut: 1969, 5-23: 
Records in Trinity College Library, the Royal Irish Academy, the National Library of 
Ireland, and St: Columba’s College-bear witness to the contributions to: Irish scholarship~ 
made by: Todd; Trinity College: Librarian from: 1834 to 1869. An ordained’ priest of the: 
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Anglican Church and devoted . churchman, he nevertheless abandoned theological 
writing around 1848 and directed his energies to building the collection of Trinity 
College Library and preserving Irish Mss. He helped to found St. Columba’s as a 
university where the Irish language would be taught and Irish culture fostered. His 
extensive knowledge of Irish source material made his Life of St. Patrick an outstand- 
ing work. [A reproduction of a portrait of Todd accompanies this biographical article.] 

—C.M.R. 


Language 
320. Evans, D. Simon. A Welsh BIBLE: The Defeat of the Armada, Trivium, 5, 1970, 
47-56. Thomas Jones’s English language poems, one on the translation of the Bible 
into Welsh, the other on the defeat of the Armada, are indicative of a major paradox in 
Anglo-Welsh relations. Although the Bible was translated into Welsh to help the Welsh 
learn English, the translation was the major factor in keeping the native language alive 
despite the banning of Welsh as a legal language in the 16th century. —P.G.D. 


321. Mather, J. Y. Aspects of the Linguistic Geography of Scotland (I): Fishing 
Communities of the East Coast (Part 1.), ScS, 13:1, 1969, 1-16. An observable parallel 
exists between small-line fishing and the dialectology of two distinct fishing communities 
on the east coast of Scotland. The techniques and conventions of small-line fishing 
practiced by the “North Folk” and those practiced by the “South Folk” correspond to 
differentiations in the vowel systems of the two groups. Two speech communities appear 
to exist here, separate enough to be defined by certain vowel sounds, and distinguish- 
able also by a particular patterning of fishing conventions. [For parts I and II of this 
series, see SeS, 9:2, 1965, 129-144, and 10:2, 1966, 129-153.] —E.LS. 


322. Nicolaisen, W. F. H. Scottish Place-Names: 31 Falkirk, ScS, 13:1, 1969, 47-59. 
[This is No. 31 in a series of articles devoted to Scottish place-names.] The place-name 
Falkirk can be shown to have its origins in the Gaelic Eaglais B (h) rec before 1080 
and to have been transported into England by 1166 in the Latin Varia Capella and the 
Norman French la Veire Chapelle. The new English name Faw Kirk, like the Gaelic 
and Latin names means “speckled church,” and is probably derived from the peculiar 
(sandstone?) aspect of the church, though it could describe a painted wooden church 
or one built of stone and wood. The new spelling Falkirk appears in the 15th century 
and after, the result of a false ມ. and this spelling has in turn given rise to a new 
pronunciation. | —E.L.S. 


323. Nicolaisen, W. F.H. Scottish Place-Names 32: Gaelic Tulach and Barr, ScS, 13:2, 
1969, 159-166. This article examines two Gaelic words which have been claimed to 
have significant and opposing geographical distributions: tulach, meaning hillock, knoll, 
mount, derived from Old Irish tul; and barr, meaning protuberance or eminence, 
derived from the Indo-European root bhar. Tulach refers to the whole protuberance or 
eminence, barr to the top or height of something. Both terms appear to be common 
Gaelic words used in the naming of als in both Ireland and Scotland. —E.L.S. 


324. Taylor, A. B. The Name of “St. Kilda,” ScS, 13:2, 1969; 145-158. The place-name 
St. Kilda was originally applied in a Scots archetypal form Skildar or Skilder to an 
island nearer to the west coast of the Outer Hebrides than the present St. Kilda. The 
archetypal form shows that the name was not originally a saint’s name nor was it 
derived from ON kelda, a well. The archetypal form probably comes from ON skildir, 
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meaning shields, some of the islands in this group having the appearance of shields. The 
first recorded notice of the name in the shape of a saint’s name is in L. J. Waghenaer’s 
Thresoor de. Zeevaert, Leyden, 1592, and the form may be the result of faulty copying 
from Nicolay’s chart. of Scotland, 1583. St. Kilda has therefore received its present 
form as a result of a PME and Seer ne error in the late 16th century. 

| —E.L.S. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


. Linguistics 
325, Hirtle, W. H. Remarks on the Scientific Maturity of Linguistics, SN, 41:2, 1969, 
404-411; [This is an answer to objections raised ‘in reviews of Hirtle’s The Simple and 
Progressive Forms. An Analytical Approach (Les. Presses de Université Laval, 1967).] 
The criticisms of the study of Gustave Guillaume’s theory of the psychomechanics of 
language show that linguistics i is still in a state of scientific adolescence. —A.B.F. 


326. Live, Anna H. The Discontinuous Verb in English, Word, 21:3, Dec. 1965, 428- 
451. The discontinuous verb pattern is old but still prodictive. These verbs may be 
transitive or intransitive and occur in two: patterns, related to’ particle selection. The 
particle often suggests aspect; almost always intensive or terminative. “Metaphoric use 


correlate[s] with the acceptability of the passive . . . and constitute[s] a significant 
feature of the verb structure. [Tables which —— the combinations of verbs and 
particles are included. ] | Ñ I a —S. R. D. 


327. Ross, Alan S. C. Give, SN, 41:2, 1969, 367-370. The assumption that the source 
of the verb “give” i is *ghabh creates difficulties, for there are no certain explanations 
for the i-forms in English and other languages. The most satisfactory explanation i is the 
postulation of both the i-form and the e-form i in PrGme itself.  —A.B.F. 


328. Sadler, J. D. Idiosyncrasies of Suffixes, CBull, 46:1, Nov. 1969, 8- 11, 16. [This 
is a study of Latin suffixes and their English equivalents.] Latin suffixes are not hap- 
hazard but belong to well-defined categories. The suffix alone provides some informa- 
tion about the meaning of the word. “2: —J.A.D. 


329, Tuya, Harry. Semantic and Unconscious Influences iñ Tense Usage, SN, 41:2, 
1969, 397-403. Instead of regarding the preterit as a tense that suggests no relationship 
to the present, we should recognize that two different time references can be produced. 
I bought a car and sold it immediately refers exclusively to some past time, but in the 
sentence, I bought a car, the preterit is equivalent to the perfect, expressing a past 
action that has a present result. l | | —A.B.F. 


Y. THEMES AND TYPES 
Subjects 

330. Lasky, Melvin J. The Birth of a Metaphor: On the Origins of Utopia & Revolu- 
tion, Encounter, 34:2, Feb. 1970, 35-45. In both the 16th and 17th centuries utopianism 
was associated with Jewishness. But Christian religious men looked for heaven on this 
earth, influenced especially by the book of Revelation with its vision of a future trans- 
formation, though not of a secular evolutionary process in time. In mid-17th century 
revolution joined three traditional forms of essential -archetypes——resurrection, rein- 
carnation, and redemption. “Utopia was the revolutionary concept in the new realm of. 
social aspiration . . . revolution .. , was a utopian glimpse of new worlds, new 
perspectives.” —L.R.D. 
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Drama 


331. Donoghue, Denis. The Human Image in Modern Drama, LugR, 1:3-4, 1965, 155- 
168. The modern drama has bécome severed from the general purposes of life; at its 
most brilliant, it is a sequence of purely verbal events. Characterized by philosophical 
disorientation, the diminution of man, and ‘enervated dialogue, it offers a vision which 
is impressive, if arguable, in Becketts plays, but seems merely factitious in Pinter’s. 
The plays of O’Neill and Miller Comment pursue the struggle to find value in the 
human occasion. | | | = —H.B. 


Fiction 


332. Bradbury, Malcolm. `The Novel & Reality, ‘Encounter, 34:6, June 1970, 43-50, 
Until the Second War, critics, employing the formalistic criteria of the New Criticism, 
viewed the novel mainly as a poetic genre. Since then, critics have tended to view the 
novel as replacing the poem as the “essential representative of the literary ‘action’ of 
the world,” and have been, since Mark Schorer’s essays, working toward a new theory 
of the novel. Recent theorists have concentrated on examinations of the nature of the 

“reality” created in novels, with widely varying results. A particularly serious critical 
question is raised py the ‘ ວວ novel. —L.R.D. 


333. Brennan, Joseph Gerard. Three Novels of Dépaysement, CL, 22:3, Sum. 1970, 
223-236. Three novels—Gide’s L’Immoraliste, James’s The Ambassadors, and Mann’s 
Der Zauberberg share the theme that “a man’s being taken out of his element, finding 
himself suddenly transported to exotic soil, can lead to an important shift in his moral 
center of gravity.” —N.V: 


334. Crane, John Kenny. Crossing the Bar Twice: Post-Mortem Consciousness in 
Bierce, Hemingway, and Golding, SSF, 6:4, Sum. 1969, 361-376. In An Occurrence 
at Owl Creek Bridge Bierce developed the technique of “post-mortem consciousness,” 
i.e. a consciousness in the moment of death in which a dying man seems to experience 
“an extended series of sensations after death ‘has ostensibly overcome him.” For Bierce 
the moment of post-mortem consciousness reflects the individual’s unfulfilled desires. 
In The Snows of Kilimanjaro Hemingway bases it on man’s life-long pursuit of intel- 
lectual fulfillment. Because the hero of Golding’s Pincher Martin takes several seconds 
to die by drowning, his post-mortem consciousness persists longer, going beyond the 
bounds of the short story. For Golding death reveals the most despicable side of the 
human ego, with its primary interest in nothing but survival. —J.J.P. 


335. Greenberg, Alvin. The Novel of Disintegration: Paradoxical Impossibility in 
Contemporary Fiction, WSCL, 7:1, Win.-Sp. 1966; 103-124. A comparative study of 
works by Beckett, Heller, West, Celine; and others suggests that the modern novel is 
primarily concerned with the process of disintegration and decay and that its leading 
protagonists, paradoxically, struggle to construct order and maintain their integrity in 
the face of an undeniable force of entropy which operates on both universal and social 
levels of existence. ,The struggle may. be both comic.and tragic, as it is for Heller’s 
Yossarian and Bellow’ s Henderson, but iti is ມ. ເມ. humanistic, a primary and 
significant feature of the modern novel, : MEOE 2 . I —E. A.K. 


336. Baldeshwiler, Eileen, The Lyric Short Story: The Sketch of a: History, SSF, 6: 4, 
Sum. 1969, 443-453. The “lyric” short story differs from the “epical,” with its external 
action, by concentrating on internal changes, moods, and feelings. Following Turgenev 
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- and Chekhov, the English short-story writers Coppard and Mansfield achieve in certain 
stories the requisite “lyrical” balance between realistic detail and delicate suggestiveness. 
Woolf’s work marks an almost. total break between the old and the new in the short 
story. In American literature Anderson, Aiken, Porter, Welty, and Updike, by shifting 
attention from external to internal action, have contributed to the development of the 
lyric short story. f . : . —J.J.P. 


337. Sturgeon, Theodore. The Odd Coupling of Hugo and Edgar, NatR, 22:27, July 
14, 1970, 743-744 (rev.-art., Crime Prevention in the 30th Century, ed. Hans Stefan 
Santesson, Walker, 1970; Harry Harrison, The Stainless Steel Rat, Walker, 1970). As 
the late critic Anthony Boucher believed, detective; mystery and science fiction/fantasy 
are compatible genres. Both forms at their best do respect credibility and put character- 
ization before situation. In Santesson’s anthology of. stories cast in both the science- 
fiction and the crime matrices, character is subservient to. concept in all but two stories, 
or the stories are otherwise flawed. Harrison’s book, “archetypical” of the worst of 
detective/mystery yarns, tells but does not show. —H.B. 


Poetry 


338. Dudek, Louis. The Poetry of Reason, EngQ, 3:2, Sum. 1970, 5-14. Much modern 
poetry is based on a primitivist ideology which bases poetic value on a pre-rational 
primeval past. This has led to a “willful barbarization” of poetry. In actuality primi- 
tivist poetry is not written by primitive people at all; their poetry is mainly lucid, 
humane, and realistic. Poetry develops. with mankind and truly modern poetry and 
explication do not attempt to discount man’s reasoning abilities. . —RB. 


339. Mood, John J. On the Civilizing of Western Poetry, WHR, 23:4, Aut. 1969, 340- 
347. The great broadening of what is considered poetry in the 20th-century West may 
have been caused in part by the increasing exposure to the non-Western arts. Examples 
from non-Western art are abundant in Jerome Rothenberg’s anthology Technicians of 
the Sacred: A Range of Poetries from ptei; ດ Asia and Oceania (Doubleday, 
1969). | | o . —H.E.S. 


ENGLISH ` 
II. MEDIEVAL 
Old English 
340. Cross, J. E. Aelfrie—-Mainly on Memory and Creative Method in Two CATHO- 
LIC HOMILIES, SN, 41:1, 1969, 135-155. Dorothy Whitelock’s ‘edition of two of the 
Catholic Homilies (in Sweets Anglo-Saxon Reader, 15th ed., revised by Whitelock, 


Oxford U. Press, 1967, pp. 60-76) now makes it posi to follow Aelfric’s use of 
source materials in his homilies. . —A.B.F. 


341. Leyerle, John. The Interlace Structure of BEOWULF, UTQ, 37:1, Oct. 1967, 
1-15. In the visual arts of the 7th and 8th centuries interlace designs appear on sculp- 
ture, jewelry, weapons, and Ms illumination [eight plates are included}. A parallel 
technique of word-weaving was used as a stylistic device in both Latin and OE poems 
of the period. Among interlace themes in Beowulf are woman as the bond of kinship, 
and treasure as a bond of Society. š —R.L.D. 
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342. Stephens, John. Weland and a Little Restraint: A Note on DEOR 5-6, SN, 41:2, 
1969, 371-374. The translation of H. 5-6 cannot be determined with certainty. A 
translator’s. preference is likely to be decided by his view of the central theme of the 
poem, and disagreements on this subject lead to differing interpretations of the words 
“nede” and “seonobende.” —A.B.F. 


343. Whitman, F. H. The Christian Background to Two Riddle Motifs, SN, 41:1, 
1969, 93-98. Eusebius’s riddle De Luna and Riddle 29 of the Exeter collection both use 
traditional Christian symbolism. The West and darkness are associated with sin and 
Satan, the East and light with grace and Christ. While the sun and moon are often 
seen as allies in helping to scatter darkness, another tradition sees them as enemies, the 
moon allied with evil and the sun with good. Thus both riddles use traditional motifs. 

—A.B.F. 


344, Thun, Nils. The Malignant Elves, SN, 41:2, 1969, 378-396. Whereas elves in 
the AS tradition are invariably malignant, those in the ON sagas and tales are some- 
times benevolent. There are, however, very few OE sources available. Elves which 
occur in literature of more recent times generally: belong to the Celtic rather than the 
OGmc tradition. | —A. B .F. 


345. Kristensson, Gillis. Old English “geol, *golu, SN, 41:1, 1969, 130-134. Evidence 
suggests the existence of OE *géol («< *geul-) and *golu (< *gul6) which go back to F- 
extensions of Indo-European *gheu and PrGmc *geul-. —A.B.F. 


346. Zettersten, A. The Source of “*mocritum” in Old English, SN, 41:2, 1969, 375- 
377. Item XXI in the Old English lapidary in Ms Cotton Tiberius A III actually refers 
to “cathotices” in item XX. The word “mocritum,” which Evans and Serjeantson 
(English Medieval Lapidaries, Oxford U. Press, 1933, 1960) were unable to identify, 
is merely a corrupt form of the name Democritus. —A.B.F, 


Middle English 


347. Taitt, P. S. Harry Bailly and the Pardoner’s Relics, SN, 41:1, 1969, 112-114. 
When the Pardoner offers relics to the pilgrims at the end of his tale, their silence and 
Harry Bailly’s anger result from their inability to separate art from reality. “Harry 
Bailly’s reaction is tantamount to the shooting of a television set by an irate viewer 
whose emotions have confused the image of a play with the reality of a drawing room.’ 
—A.B.F. 


348. Bessent, Benjamin R. The Puzzling Chronology of Chaucers TROILUS, SN, 
41:1, 1969, 99-111. Chaucer showed great concern with chronology in this poem in an 
attempt to present his heroine as favorably-as possible. Troilus did not gain her love 
n “sodeyn wyse”; it is about a year before this love is consummated. If she is untrue 
to him in less than a quarter of a year, it is not because she is base or weak but because 
she is a realist and tries to make the best of things as they come. ` —A.B.F. 


349. Witlieb, Bernard L. Chaucer and the OVIDE MORALISE, N&Q, 17:6, June 
1970, 202-207. For details in various works, Chaucer was indebted, not to sources 
previously’ advanced, but to the Ovide Moralisé. ` ‘These are (1) Hous of Fame, 957- 
959 (O.M., I1.96-99 and 108-112); (2) Anelida and Arcife; 1-6 (O.M., XIII.284-287, 
920-924, and perhaps XIV.3748-3749); (3) Troilus and Criseyde, V.1464-1484 (O.M., 
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ພ11.2002-2332 and elsewhere); (4) Man of Law’s Tale, 633-635 (O.M., %11.4293-4300); 
(5) Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 733ff. (O.M., -VIII.713-717); (6) Parson’s Tale, 261ff 
(O.M., X.419-425); and (7) “allone, withouten any compaignie,” used in three works, 
is paralleled by corresponding phrases in O.M., VII.903, and XIIL195. —J.S.P. 


350. Wilson, Robert H. More Borrowings by Malory from Hardyng’s CHRONICLE, 
N&Q, 17:6, June 1970, 208-210. (1) Eugéne Vinaver’s comment in his new edition of 
Malory (2nd ed. Clarendon, 1967) that Malory borrowed from Hardyng’s Chronicle 
for his statement that the Pope crowned Arthur as Emperor receives support from a 
passage on p. 246 of the edition that Vinaver did not mention. (2) Edward D. Ken- 
nedy’s findings (Malory’s Use of Hardyng’s CHRONICLE, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 
167-170 [AES, 13:3, Nov. 1969, 763]) that Malory drew upon Hardyng for various 
geopraphical and other details “reinforce and are reinforced by the inference that a 
different set of agreements with Hardyng, on points not in the Morte Arthure, also 
represents borrowings by Malory.” —J.S.P. 


351. Turville-Petre, Joan. Two Etymological Notes: Ancrene Wisse eskibah, hond 
Þet ilke, SN, 41:1, 1969, 156-161. Evidence suggests eskibah is to be read as a Scan- 
dinavian loan word meaning “helpless, useless person associated with ashes.” Hond is 
probably an intensifying adverb which is to be found in OE as hand, himd, and as the 
prefixes un, an-/on-. —A.B.F. 


352. Cutts, John P. The Shepherds’ Gifts in THE SECOND SHEPHERDS’ PLAY and 
Bosch’s “Adoration of the Magi,” CDr, 4:2, Sum. 1970, 120-124. Bosch’s “Adoration 
of the Magi” includes in one painting the three symbolic gifts to the Christ child in The 
Second Shepherds’ Play: the ball symbolizing the “orb” of Christ’s rule, the bird symbol- 
izing his divinity, the cherry symbolizing “his sacrificial manhood.” It also suggests the 
possible symbolic levels of Mak’s cottage and shows how it might be employed on stage 
as “a dark backcloth for Mary, the Christ child, and the visiting shepherds.” —T.R.O. 


353. Lyle, E, B. A Reconsideration of the Place-Names in THOMAS THE RHYMER, 
ScS, 13:1, 1969, 65-71. Three place-names appear in the four variants of Thomas the 
Rhymer (in Francis Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 37) deriving 
from the Scottish border: they are “Huntlies bank/banks,” “the Eildon tree,” and 
“Farnalie.” Although the setting. of the ballad, the Eildon Hills in Roxburghshire, is 
certain, the three places mentioned are not so easy to identify. Historical and literary 
sources, however, tend to locate all three places in the Eildon Hills area, the Eildon tree 
being the most difficult to identify, since there is no likelihood of finding on the Eildon 
Hills today a tree referred to in a 14th-century ballad. —E.LS. 


354. Kjellner, Goran. Concerning Thirst in Battle and Dog-riding, SN, 41:1, 1969, 
162-165. In Boron’s Joseph of Arimathie, 1. 553 is probably to be read, “First by the 
soldiers and then by the throng.” In Sir Ferumbras, ll. 4245-4246 may be read, “Lord, 
how lightly the steed runs! He [the knight] leads with his right hand another [steed], 
which seems good in time of need.” —A.B.F. 


355. Robbins, Rossell Hope. A Refrain-Poem from N. L. W. Peniarth MS, 395, 
Trivium, 4, 1969, 43-49. [The text of a heretofore unpublished ME ມ poem of the 
Vernon-Simeon refrain type is transcribed and discussed.] —P.G.D. 


356. Moorman, Charles. The Origins of the Alliterative Revival, SoQ, 7:4, July 1969, 
345-371. The poetry of the alliterative revival (1350-1450), including that of the Pearl- 
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poet and Langland, though written by independent authors not in touch with each other, 
shows several marks of a “school.” The reason lies in its common source, the traditions 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry, which in its basic alliterative meter, language, and themes, and 
its popular oral forms, survived the intervening centuries. The reappearance of this 
ancient Saxon heroic spirit, with sevéral-of its poetic features, is partly attributable to 
the encouragement of the country aristocracy. of the new England. | —R.M.V.K. 


Anglo-Latin 
357. Lucas, Peter J. John Capgrave and the NOVA LEGENDA ANGLIE: A Survey, 
Library, 25:1, Mar. 1970, 1-10. A survey of all the evidence for the association of 
Capgrave’s name with the NLA shows that Capgrave probably hag nothing to do with it, 
not even as a rearranger of the material, ©- —G.T.T. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Thomas Achelley 


358. Freeman, Arthur. The Writings of Thomas Achelley, Library, 25:1, Mar. 1970, 
40-42. [This is a descriptive bibliography of Achelley’ s works (six items).] —G.T.T. 


Barnabe Barnes 


359. Davidson, Clifford. Barnabe Barnes’ A DIVINE CENTUORIE OF SPIRITUALL 
SONNETS, LHR, 11, 1969, 3-16. Although Barnes was a second-rate poet, the best 
pieces in this work achieve genuine excellence, and an examination of his failures 
illustrates the problems faced by religious poets during the last decade af the 16th 
century. As Barnes conveys his major themes—the praise of God and the war against 
evil—he tends to communicate feeling through conventionalized expressions and heavy 
Protestant doctrinal emphasis, much of it in the form of anti-Catholic propaganda. 
Other religious sonnet sequences were, apparently of little value as models to the poet 
in his emphasis on the psychology of sinful man and the relationship of that inward 
state to the great cosmic realities. x —R.H.W. 


George Buchanan | 
360. McFarlane, L D. George Buchanan’s Latin Poems from Script to Print: A Pre- 
liminary Survey, Library, 24:4, Dec. 1969, 277-332. [This article includes an account 
of Buchanan’s life, an examination of all the Mss, and a descriptive bibliography of all 
the printed editions to 1615.] - , | > GT. 


_ Robert "P 


361. Heventhal, Charles,. Jr. Robert, Burton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY in 
Early America, PBSA, 63:3, 3rd Qt. 1969, 157-175. There is evidence that the Anatomy 
was “either owned or read by six or seven clergymen, one physician, one bookseller, 
and at least by four other individuals” in Massachusetts before 1800. Outside Massachu- 
setts, however, there is evidence of only two copies in Virginia (before 1715) and two 
in Philadelphia (James Logan’s, before 1751; Benjamin Franklin’s, before 1790). [The 
article includes a description of the first American edition (1836) and a checklist of 
17th-century quarto and folio editions available in the United States in 1964.] —G.T.T. 


| = Thomas Campion | 

362. Irwin, John 1. "Thomas Campion and the Musical Emblem, SEL, 10:1, Win. 1970, 
121-141. Campion was not just a composer of words for music. Analysis of Now 
winter nights enlarge reveals complex handling of musical phonemic patterning, har- 
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monic formal structure, three levels of love, and three kinds of music as subject and 
symbol. The poem is not atypical of his verse. At his best he is a poet of the musical 
emblem. I —M.F.O. 


George Chapman 


363. Orange, Linwood E. BUSSY D’ AMBOIS: The Web of Pretense, SoQ, 8:1, Oct: 
1969, 37-56. Bussy is a difficult character to interpret because of his ambiguity. His 
basic nature is good, blunt, self-assured, and he performs well in early actions of the 
play. Becoming involved in the corrupt French court, however, and in the devious 
affair with Tamyra, Countess of Moantsurry, Bussy learns the game of pretense and 
deception. His is the tragedy of a person who began with scruples, but cannot maintain 
a high moral code in a society governed by duplicity. —R.M.V.K. 


William Cornish f 
364. Carpenter, Nan Cooke. SkEelton's Hand in William Cornish’s Musical Parable, CL, 
22:2, Sp. 1970, 157-172. The deeply moral tone of the long poem, A Treatise Bitwene 
Trouth and Information, indicates that, Cornish had the major role in its writing. But 
Skelton’s familiarity with all phases cf practical music, sacred and secular, is apparent 
in the poem. | —N. 


Leonard Digges 


365. Freehafer, John. Leonard Digges, Ben Jonson, and the Beginning of Shakespeare 
Idolatry, SQ, 21:1, Win. 1970, 63-75. Digges’s second and longer set of commendatory 
verses, Which appeared in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s Poems, seems to have been 
intended for inclusion in the Second Folio of 1632. They may have been excluded 
because of their attack on Jonson. Digges regarded as a slur Jonson’s references to 
Shakespeare’s classical knowledge. and his claim that Shakespeare’s greatness proceeded 
from Art as well as Nature. Besides the explicitly invidious comparison between the 
popularity of Jonson’s plays and Shakespeare’s, Digges’s hostility is evident in his 
refusal to call Shakespeare’s plays Workes, his insistence that Shakespeare owed little 
to Art, and his commendation of Shakespeare for rejecting classical models. Some 
points of Digges’s praise had been anticipated, others were new. —A.G. 


| John Donne 
366. Shawcross, John T. An Early Nineteenth-Century Life of John Donne: An 
Edition with Notes and Commentary, JRUL, 32:1, Dec. 1968, 1-32. An unedited Ms 
in the Rutgers University Library sheds interesting light on the circles in which Donne 
travelled. Entitled Some Curious Particulars of the Very Learned and Reverend John 
Donne, this attempt at a biography was written in 1821 by Mark Noble, a Fellow of 
the Antiquarian Society and author of genealogical and historical works, who seems 
to have felt that his own life was similar to Donne’s. The Ms has value because the 
mere fact that an ordinary man like Nodle was interested in Donne indicates that Donne 
was more widely read in his own day than is commonly believed. [Noble’s remarks 
on Donne are transcribed verbatim here as well as his notes. Shawcross’s notes and 
commentaries on Noble’s text are also appended. J —C.M.R. 


Michael Drayton 


367. Friedman, Stanley. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA and Drayton’s MORTIMERI- 
ADOS, SQ, 20:4, Aut. 1969, 481-484. The parallels of language and narrative detail 
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need not imply an indebtedness in Antony to Drayton’s heroic poem Mortimeriados 
(1596). They may, however, provide a clue to Shakespeare’s attitude toward Antony 
and Cleopatra. Drayton’s treatment of his royal pair of adulterous lovers (Isabella and 
Mortimer) is eulogistic. It may have offered Shakespeare a precedent in expressing 
admiration for a “morally questionable love affair.” —A.G. 


368. Bristol, Michael D. Structural Patterns in Two Elizabethan Pastorals, SEL, 10:1, 
Win. 1970, 33-48. Virgil uses a scheme of reciprocal pairing of poems in Bucolics 
wherein each poem is offset by a contrasting or complementary poem of the same type, 
and each pair of poems recedes symmetrically from a central point. The structure of 
Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender and Drayton’s Shepheards Garland reflects Virgil’s 
scheme. Spenser’s structural approach is ironic, Drayton’s mythic; Spenser dwells on 
consequences of failure and renunciation, Drayton on the possibilities of vision. In 
both poems the symmetrical arrangement is a response to the moral and aesthetic 
difficulties of the subject matter and reveals an implicit Renaissance-artist conviction 
that the imagination is an ordering principle. —-M.F.O. 


William Drummond of Hawthornden 


369. MacDonald, Robert H. Drummond of Hawthornden: The. Season at Bourges, 
1607, CDr, 4:2, Sum. 1970, 89-109. [This is an analysis of Drummond’s notes describing 
“more than 20 productions—tragedies, tragicomedies, comedies and some farces” pro- 
duced at Bourges, France, during several weeks in 1097. ] . —T.R.O. 


y ohn Ford 


370. Maxwell, J. C. A Neglected Emendation in Ford’s PERKIN WARBECK, N&Q, 
17:6, June 1970, 215. Editors have curiously neglected the emendation “in,” proposed 
by Gifford after the word “even,” at V.iii.105 of the Quarto. —J.S.P. 


371. Ure, Peter. A Pointer to the Date of Ford’s PERKIN WARBECK, N&Q, 17:6, 
June 1970, 215-217. Ford’s reference at 1.1.30-34 to the lineage of the Scottish kings 
may allude to a “fuss and scandal” around 1632 and 1633 over the earldom of Strathern 
and a dispute over the royal descent in the early 15th century. If so, this dates the 
play as belonging to the early 1630's. —J.S.P. 


Thomas Fuller 


372. Woodward, Daniel H. Correspondence, PBSA, 63:3, 3rd Qt. 1969, 195-196, 
[Additional evidence (to that set forth in Woodward's article, Thomas Fuller, William 
Dugard, and the Pseudonymous Life of Sidney (1655), PBSA, 62:4, 4th Qt. 1968, 501- 
510 [AES, 12:6, June 1969, 2030]) is given to support attribution of the 1655 life of 
Sidney to Fuller.] f —G.T.T. 


Thomas Heywood 


373. Johnson, Robert Carl. A Textual Problem in JOHAN, JOHAN, N&Q, 17:6, 
June 1970, 210-211. Comparison of lines in the audience-participation scene of Hey- 
wood’s Johan, Johan (Rastell’s edition of 1533) with the French original helps in 
assigning the lines correctly. Lines 242-259 belong to Johan, following Gustave Cohen’s 
modern edition of the play in Recueil de Farces Françaises Inédites du X V° Siecle (The 
Medieval Academy of America, 1949). Stanley Sultan’s The Audience Participation 
Episode in JOHAN, JOHAN (JEGP, 52:4, Oct. 1953, 491-497) gives the lines to two 
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speakers, assigning them differently than did Rastell and ignoring the fact that the play 
is a translation. Rastell made only one error. . —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 416. 


Ben Jonson 


374. Held, George. Jonson’s Pindaric on Friendship, CP, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 29-41. Jon- 
son’s ode To the Immortall Memorie, and Friendship of That ‘Noble Paire, Sir Lucius 
Cary, and Sir H. Morison, “expresses the heart of Jonson’s ethical values” and is a 
prosodic achievement and a historic event, the first strict Pindaric in English. Its 
regularity is appropriate to the ordered lives of its subjects, and its circle imagery and 
cyclic structure convey their immortality. —S.M.A.W. 


375. Craik, T. W. Volpone’s “Young Antinous,” N&Q, | 17:6, June 1970, 213-214. 
The “Young Antinous” Volpone says he played (TIT.vii. 157-164) was probably not the 
handsome young favorite of the Emperor Hadrian, as has been asserted, but Penelope’s 
chief suitor in the Odyssey. Celia, then, whom Volpone is courting, becomes a figure 
of Penelope, and the “comedy” is Ulysses’s return. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Items 365 and 406. 


Christopher Marlowe 


376. Sternfield, Frederick W., and Mary Joiner Chan. COME LIVE WITH ME/AND 
BE MY LOVE, CL, 22:2, Sp. 1970, 173-187. Marlowe’s lyric was extremely popular in 
its time and was often quoted, imitated, parodied, or referred to. Parson Evans in Wives 
sings a garbled version of the song. This song together with Psalm 137 comes first to 
Evans’s mind when he is frightened. The courtly audience would have recognized the 
amusing appropriateness of the song. . > —N.V. 


377. Sheidley, William E. The Seduction of the Reader in Marlowe’s HERO AND 
LEANDER, CP, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 50-56. Besides the “carefully orchestrated stimulation 
of the appetites of the reader’s sensitive soul” in Marlowe’s delicately sensuous poem, we 
find ironic detachment and humor-——the reader must laugh at himself as well as at the 
lovers, | - —S.M.A.W. 


Cf.: Item 408. 


Martin Marprelate 


378. Anselment, Raymond A, Rhetoric and the Dramatic Satire of “Martin Marprelate, 
SEL, 10:1, Win. 1970, 103-119. Marprelate’s dramatic satire acquires its uniqueness 
and significance from his adaptation of well-established rhetorical tradition. Effective 
argumentation is achieved through shrewd use of rhetorical devices: the extension of 
the vociferous clown, country simpleton, and dissembling auditor into the posture of 
anti-rhetorician; parody of serious argument through construction of fictionalized 
contexts; exaggerated misuse of rhetoric; and overt admission of calculated sophistry. 
The satires, however, do not disown rhetoric. ` —M.F.O, 


Andrew Marvell | 
379. Carpenter, Margaret A. Marvell’s “Garden,” SEL, 10:1, Win. 1970, 155-169. 
The last stanza of The Garden reveals a complex view of nature behind which lie the 
Romans and Genesis traditions, as well as gardening commentaries of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Earlier stanzas express the imperfect progress of the speaker through varied 
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attitudes toward man, nature, and supernature that culminate in the last stanza, which 
corrects the earlier views and attitudes without destroying their validity. The view of 
nature in the last stanza “involves the vital inter-involvement of the natural, the human, 
and the divine . . , given us... under a literally interpreted figure of an art of 
gardening.” . —M.F.O. 


John Milton ` 


380. Rajan, B. COMUS: The Inglorious Likeness, UTQ, 37:2, Jan. 1968, 113-135. 
Milton’s poem is made coherent by a tighter logic than is sometimes admitted. It is a 
masque reflecting man’s place in the Great Chain of Being. The poem revolves around 
two crossed axes: nature-grace and reason-passion. Comus presents the devil’s rhetoric, 
but the Lady rejects him. Venus and Adonis furnish Milton’s answer to Comus in 
transcending nature through the upward effort of the individual soul and the downward 
reaching response of the divine, a meeting of self-reliance and dependence. —R.L.D. 


381. Low, Anthony. The Image of the Tower in PARADISE LOST, SEL, 10:1, Win. 
1970, 171-181. Milton uses the tower image effectively to divulge an ambivalence 
toward Satan and man. Babel, Pandemonium, and towers of heaven and earth converge 
into a subtle complex of meanings. The tower is also a unifying device and a way of 
revealing levels of meaning. Finally it is a compact and central symbol of the continual 
risings and fallings in the poem. —M.F.O. 


Cf.: Item 475. 


Henry More 
382. Brown, C. C. The Mere Numbers of Henry More’s Cabbala, SEL, 10:1, Win. 
1970, 143-153. Contrary to R¢gstvig’s implications (The Hidden Sense and Other Essays, 
Norwegian Stadies in English, No. 9, 1-112), More’s attitude to numbers was rational. 
He saw no inherent efficacy in them. His attitude can be seen in his controversy with 
Thomas Vaughan, his redefinition of the significance of the Pythagorean cabbala, and 
his part in the exacting controversy over Pythagorean tetractys. He reflects one instance 
of the breakdown of a magical assumption of the Renaissance. —M.F.O. 


Shakespeare 


383. Rose, Paul Lawrence. The Politics of ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, SQ, 20:4, 
Aut. 1969, 379-389. Shakespeare’s moral judgment of Caesar and the lovers in Antony 
is pragmatic. However much we admire or are moved by Antony and Cleopatra, they 
represent a concept of rule that is ineffective and dangerous to social order. Kingship 
for them is personal, rooted in emotion. Antony’s concept is romantic, Cleopatra’s 
despotic, recalling that of Mary Tudor. Neither can succeed in the political sphere, and 
their rule must be irresponsible. Caesar, who represents the ideal monarch, will succeed 
in the struggle for power, and he will rule wisely because he can subordinate impulse 
to reason, which in kingship is defined as discipline, expertise, and expediency. —-A.G. 


384. Faber, M. D. Hamlet’s “Canon” Revisited, SQ, 21:1, Win. 1970, 97-99. The 
opening lines of Hamlet’s first soliloquy may be modelled upon the passage in Epistle 
to the Philippians where Paul expresses his yearning to die (“to be dissolved”) but 
accepts the necessity of staying alive. The passage was well known and is referred to in 
the Homilies. Hamlet's desire, unlike Paui’s, springs from weariness with life; Paul was 
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eager to be with God. By the end cf the play, Hamlet, in his speech on the providence 
in the fall of a sparrow, seems to fathom Paul’s message. —A.G. 


385. Pitts, Rebecca E. This Fell Sergeant, Death, SQ, 20:4, Aut. 1969, 486-491. Is 
Hamlet's line “as this fell sergeant, death,/ Is strict in his arrest” (V.ii.347-348) meant 
to suggest Hamlet’s “submission to a summons from the Divine Judge”? The possibility 
is raised by the resemblance of the line to one from Silvester’s translation of DuBartas 
(1605)—“And Death, dred serjant of th’ eternall Judge”’-—and to a passage in a late 
medieval treatise, The Lamentation of the Dying Creature. In the passage, Death, sent 
by the “Judge of all Judges,” is called a sergeant and his name is Cruelty. The word 
“arrest” also appears. While Hamlet’s line can tell us little about Shakespeare’s 
theological convictions, it may reveal “unconscious assumptions” absorbed from the 
religious tradition he inherited. f —A.G. 


386. Taylor, Michael. A Note on the “Pyrrhus Episode” in HAMLET, SQ, 21:1, Win. 
1970, 99-103. Hamlet’s admiration for the Pyrrhus speech is of a piece with his 
admiration for Fortinbras’s “unthinking capacity for action.” Surrounded by indirec- 
tion and deceptive appearances, he finds attractive a world where virtue (Priam and 
Hecuba) is unambiguous and evil (Pyrrhus) clear and immediately recognizable. The 
speech ironically emphasizes “the complexity of the nature of real evil” which the play 
explores. | —A.G. 


387. Williams, Gordon I. Ophelia’s “Show,” Trivium, 4, 1969, 108-111. Shakespeare 
and writers as late as Donne use the word “shoe” as a symbol for the female genitals. 
This is the apparent meaning intended in Ham. ITT.ii.153-157. —P.G.D. 


388. Yamada, Akihiro. An Eighteenth-Century Stage Adaptation of the Falstaff Part 
in THE FIRST PART OF HENRY IV, SQ, 21:1, Win. 1970, 103-104. The adaptation, 
“come to light in a copy of the 1639 Quarto (Q8) in the Library of the University of 
Illinois,” dates from sometime between 1708 and 1730. The liberal alterations and 
additions are evidence that the “adaptation did not belong to the common stage tradi- 
tion.” There are virtually no changes after ILiv.559. —A.G. 


389. Schell, Edgar T. Prince Hal’s Second “Reformation,” SQ, 21:1, Win. 1970, 11-16. 
In 2 H. IV Shakespeare was obliged, by the tradition of the prodigal prince, the 
thematic movement of the play, and dramatic necessity, to write a scene in which Hal 
is reconciled with his father and undergoes a reformation. Because a reconciliation and 
reformation had already taken place in 1 H. IV there was a structural problem. Shake- 
speare had to make the scene between father and son (IV.v) “serve as a reformation 
without really being one.” Hal must be made momentarily a prodigal. Shakespeare 
does this by having the scene turn on a misunderstanding and by having Henry, in 
the scene immediately preceding, talk about his son in the darkest terms. —A.G 


390. Velz, John W. “Pirate Hills” and the Quartos of JULTUS CAESAR, PBSA, 63:3, 
3rd Qt. 1969, 177-193. Henrietta Bartlett’s ordering (Quarto Editions of JULIUS 
CAESAR, Library, 4, 3rd ser., 1913, 122-132) of the four undated “Restoration” 
quartos of Caesar was correct, but her conclusion about the provenance of the fourth 
was incorrect: its text was based on that of Rowe (probably Rowe’s third edition of 
1714), and it is therefore an early 18th-century forgery, made to resemble a Restoration 
players’ quarto. Henry Hills, Jr., was probably the printer of the first three undated 
quartos, probably between 1695 and 1700 (after the 1691 dated quarto and not, as 
Miss Bartlett thought, before it); Hills was probably not the printer of the fourth undated 
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quarto, but the identity of the editor and the printer of this edition cannot at present 
be conjectured. ' —G.T.T. 


391. Price, Jonathan Reeve. KING JOHN and Problematic Art, SQ, 21:1, Win. 1970, 
25-28. The ambiguity in Shakespeare’s treatment of John is deliberate. His purpose in 
shifting our attitude from scene to scene is to engage the “audience’s mind in the 
action.” Shakespeare’s refusal to take a partisan position may blur the thematic clarity 
of the play, but it enhances its dramatic interest and allows each member of the 
audience to be confirmed in his opinion of the play’s stance. —A.G. 


392, Jones, James H. LEIR and LEAR: .Matthew 5:33-37, The Turning Point, and 
The Rescue Theme, CDr, 4:2, Sum. 1970, 125-131. Both the early Leir and Shake- 
speare’s Lear echo biblical passages, but the first emphasizes the Puritan-Old Testament 
theme of adversity as punishment for sin. Viewing the passage in Old Testament terms, 
Leir paraphrases Matthew 5:33 at the end of the play to explain “how Providence 
intervenes on behalf of the temporal welfare of the just.” Shakespeare also echoes 
Matthew 5 in IILiii, but relates it to his theme of “self-knowledge through humility.” 
For Shakespeare the religious meaning resides “in what happens inside the protagonist, 
not in what Providence does outside him.” . —T.R.O. 


393, Leider, Emily W. Plainness of Style in KING LEAR, SQ, 21:1, Win. 1970, 45-53. 
The magniloquence and formality of Lear’s language in the first scene of the play is in 
contrast with his language in later scenes. In the reconciliation with Cordelia, Lear’s 
short sentences, conversational rhythms, and simple words tell us that he has placed 
himself in the “ranks” of mankind. In the last scene the style is sparse and staccato. 
His plainness of style resembles Cordelia’s. Yet it differs: her inarticulateness is of 
divine origin whereas his is human and reminds us of “the human need to give sorrow 
words.” ' | —A.G. 


394, Rackin, Phyllis. Delusion as Resolution in KING LEAR, SQ, 21:1, Win. 1970, 
29-34. Shakespeare refuses to resolve the complex questions raised in Lear about the 
nature of man and his relationship to the universe. The extremities of hate and love 
depicted, of hope and despair, preclude a vision. that is either affirmative or pessimistic. 
The play avoids nihilism by its faith in man’s ability to triumph over fact through deeds 
which, in their denial of fact, become authentic and creative. Good and truth (a truth 
purely existential) can emerge from delusion, as in Edgar’s deceptions of Gloucester, 
Oswald, and Edmund. Lear’s belief that Cordelia lives is such a delusion. It is an 
“assertion of faith” over the fact, and it makes his death triumphant. —A.G. 


395. Duthie, G. I. Antithesis in MACBETH, ShS, 19, 1966, 25-33. In Macb. Shake- 
speare thinks of evil as the incorporation of opposites. Evil also involves inversion, a 
closely related idea; both may be found in the same context. On the other hand, unity 
and order are expressed in terms of things being themselves. Inversion and reinversion 
are important structural elements in the play. —P.B. 


396. Heilman, Robert B. The Criminal as Tragic Hero: Dramatic Methods, ShS, 19, 
1966, 12-24. The problem of character is related to the problem of genre. One expects 
a tragic protagonist to grow, whereas Macbeth contracts. But disquiet also arises from 
having to share the point of view of Macbeth and his deliberate choice of evil. Objec- 
tively seen, tragedy may become morality, if we find ourselves unable to go the whole 
way with Macbeth or to consent to participate in the murder of Duncan. But Macbeth 
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has such a wide human range to begin with, and is put under such pressures, that the 
reader does accept his role. Shakespeare’s second problem is to sustain this effect as 
Macbeth diminishes. Of ingratiating remorse or a surrendering of advantages we see 
little, but Macbeth’s self-awareness and self-protectiveness carry us with him, as do his 
anxiety, pain, and bitterness. Even after the Macduff murders, we are prevented from 
dissociating ourselves from him. The weakness of the play as tragedy is that Macbeth 
never brings himself or us to a full confrontation with the moral issues his actions raise. 


397. McGee, Arthur R. MACBETH and the Furies, ShS, 19, 1966, 55-67. The super- 
natural element in Macb, must be se2n in the light of Elizabethan fear, superstition, and 
religious wrong-headedness. Medieval demonology and classical mythology were linked: 
witches, furies, fairies, and devils were close kin if not synonymous. All are associated 
with owls, and all are capable of the same operative magic. A Jacobean audience might 
well have regarded Macbeth as having succumbed to the Furies. Banquo’s ghost, the 
references to the Day of Judgment, end Macbeth’s ambition, pride, despair, and damna- 
tion should all be given the weight they carried in Shakespeare’s time. The Weird 
Sisters, in particular, would have been seen as Ee responsible for natural 
and supernatural phenomena. —P.B. 


398, Murray, W. A. Why Was Duncan’s Blood Golden? ShS, 19, 1966, 34-44. Dis- 
covery. of the immediate associations a word or phrase in Shakespeare might have been 
expected to call forth m his audience may shed light on a reference obscure to us. The 
new medicine of Paracelsus supplies the associative matrix needed to explain the 
phrase “goiden blood”: it was topical, accessible to Shakespeare, and rich and sug- 
gestive. Paracelsus combined the practices of medicine and alchemy and was religious, 
indeed mystical. His world of images and concepts, of order struggling with chaos, was 
part of the experience of Shakespeare’s audiences and appealed to them by combining 
reason and the spiritual, the natural and the supernatural. With Paracelsus behind it, 
the phrase “golden blood” takes on the significance that Duncan’s blood is perfection, 
in the hand of God. | —P.B. 


399. Muir, Kenneth. Image and Symbol in MACBETH, ShS, 19, 1966, 45-54, The 
total meaning of each Shakespeare play depends on a complex of interwoven patterns, 
and the imagery must be considered in relation to character and structure. For instance, 
the breast-feeding images, taken together, become a symbol of what Macbeth’s crimes 
violate. The images of sickness and medicine all appear after Macbeth has ascended 
the throne: he is the disease. Night and darkness are associated with evil, day and 
light with good. Blood and sleep are important; sleep is linked with the theme of time. 
Another way of looking at the play would place emphasis on order, its disruption, and 
its final restoration. Other sets of images bring out equivocation, or the contrast 
between desire and performance, eye and hand. An audience may absorb such 
patterns of imagery unconsciously. All a producer need do is leave the script alone. 

—P.B. 


400. Ewbank, Inga-Stina. The Fiend-like Queen: A Note on MACBETH and Seneca’s 
MEDEA, ShS, 19, 1966, 82-94. The Medea may have contributed to the creation of 
Macb.: there are faint verbal echoes and a central thematic similarity. Shakespeare 
seized on emotional key-moments and built them into his own moral structure. But 
the mature Shakespeare’s imitation of Seneca becomes also a reaction away from him. 
Two great speeches in which Lady Macbeth is fitted into the play’s vision of evil are 
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comparable in spirit and in images to speeches by Medea. The play “centers on an 
obsessed ‘woman perverting her woman’s nature in order to do the most unnatural: of 
all deeds.” Henry VI, parts 2 and 3 share with Macb. a kinship with Medea. However, 
whereas Medea finds herself through evil, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth lose themselves; 
Shakespeare’s vision of evil includes its defeat. `.. —P.B. 


401. Merchant, W. Moelwyn. “His Fiend-like Queen,” ShS, 19, 1966, 75-81. Lady 
Macbeth invokes demonic possession; ‘we underestimate her position in the super- 
natural pattern of the play if we do not link the terms of her invocation with related 
supernatural elements, and thus see the organic relationship with other scenes more 
clearly. Her judgment of her husband and her course of action contrast with her 
husband’s scruples, her demonic notion of attendant ministers with his expression of 
service to Duncan, and her immediate commitment to evil with his struggles, although 
both submit themselves to Hecate and her followers. | —P.B. 


402. Wickham, Glynne. Hell-Castle and its Door-keeper, ShS, 19, 1966, 68-74. There 
is a correspondence between the vocabulary in the porter scene in Mach. and that of 
the Miracle play The Harrowing of Hell, the author of which had a long liturgical 
tradition, involving knocking and cleansing, to build on. On stage, Hell was a castle, 
or the dungeon of a castle, with a porter, traditionally a comic figure. Noise and 
thunder accompany the harrowing of Hell and the unnatural night in Macb. Like 
Lucifer, Macbeth aspired to a throne that was not his, committed crimes to obtain and 
keep it, and was crushed in his own castle by a savior-avenger, Seen in this light, the 
Porter's lines acquire greater significance. —P. B. 


403. Hunter, G. K. MACBETH in the Twentieth Century, ShS, 19, 1966, 1-11. 
A middle position on the text of Macb. 15 that the songs are by Middleton, and that the 
Hecate speeches are a preparation for them which may even have been written by 
Shakespeare. The play’s topicality is well known and has been frequently discussed. 
No principal source has been found to replace ‘Holinshed. The nature of the Witches 
and of the thought about evil in the play has been a fruitful source of discussion. Critics 
in this century have been less enthusiastic about Macb. than about the other great 
tragedies, mainly on the grounds of the characterization; but its imagery and handling 
of themes have everywhere been found impressive. Its structure is thought to reside 
in the poetry, and numerous interpretations treat the play symbolically. Some have 
seen it principally as a political play, yet others as a t morality, Discussion of Macbeth 
himself has revealed anti-heroic trends. ; | —P.B.. 


404, Wasson, John. MEASURE FOR MEASURE: A Text for Court: Perforinance? 
SQ, 21:1, Win. 1970, 17-24. The text for Meas. is based on a revision of the play 
intended for court performance. The stage directions suggest that the play was.adapted 
for a stage smaller than the Globe and without its resources.. The text contains a num- 
ber of “missed opportunities for formal scenes.” One would expect the opening scene 
to be elaborate, the Duke entering with a train accompanied by a flourish of trumpets, 
and the final scene enacted not on a street but in court. The play seems to require no 
more than one playing area. Finally, the small percentage (19) of covered mid-scene 
entrances, ມ. ມ, ne percentage ມ. in A. Y. L., suggests a stage without a 
facade, ° š | —A.G. 


405. Henning, Standish. The Fairies of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, SQ, 
20:4, Aut. 1969, 484-486. The idea of making the fairies in Dream diminutive may 
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have come from Book I, Chap. 4 of Reginald Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft (1584). 
The purpose of the chapter, “What miraculous actions are imputed to witches by witch- 
mongers, papisis, and poets” is to deride the effects of imagination. Shakespeare may 
have made his fairies diminutive as a kind of amusing rejoinder to Scot’s scorn for the 
“miraculous actions... imputed ໄດ , , . poets.” —A.G. 


406. Boughner, Daniel C. Jonsonian Structure m THE TEMPEST, SQ, 21:1, Win. 
1970, 3-10. In Temp. Shakespeare follows the four-part structure of Jonson’s comedies. 
This structure, invented by Terence, described by Donatus, modified by Scaliger, and 
commented on by Jonson, cuts across the formal five-act division. The protasis (the 
first part) in Temp. runs to the end of Act H; the epitasis (Jonson called this, the 
second part, the “busie part” of a play) includes Acts IH and IV; the catastasis (a new 
twist in the action) occurs when Prospero rejects vengeance (V.i.12-32). The remainder 
of the play, with the characters gathered in Prospero’s cell, is the catastrophe. Using 
this structure, Shakespeare was able to bring a potentially tragic action to a comic 
conclusion. —A.G. 


407, Fehrenbach, Robert J. Performance Dates of THE TEMPEST in the 1677-78 
Theatrical Season, N&Q, 17:6, June 1970, 217-218. Contemporary evidence suggests 
that in Nov. 1677, the Duke’s Company performed Shadwell’s operatic Temp. but once, 
on the 15th. Thus the listing of Nov. 5 for another performance that month Gn William 
L. Van Lennep’s The London Stage, 1660-1800, Part I [Southern Illinois U. Press, 1965]) 
appears to be in error. f —.S.P. 


408. Lancashire, Anne. TIMON OF ATHENS: Shakespeares DR. FAUSTUS, SQ, 
21:1, Win. 1970, 35-44. Both Dr. Faustus and Tim. are secularized moralities. They 
depart from tradition by ending not in salvation but in the destruction of the hero. 
The structure of Faustus is that of psychomachia drama, e.g., Mankind; that of Tim. 
is based on the pattern of Everyman, in which a hero moves from material prosperity 
to spiritual awareness. Like Everyman, Tim. contains a series of requests for and 
refusals of aid from false friends. There is also a figure (Apemantus) who offers knowl- 
edge. But Timon rejects knowledge and is thus cut off from society, the play’s secular 
equivalent of Everyman’s God. The debate-like quality of the play and the thin charac- 
terization are not defects or signs of unfinished work or an imperfect text. They are 
conditions of the morality structure of the play.. —A.G. 


409. Reese, Jack E. The Formalization of Horror in TITUS ANDRONICUS, SQ, 
21:1, Win. 1970, 77-84. The systematic balancing and repetition of motifs in Tit. and 
the elaborate and symbolic tableaux serve to put the play’s horror at a distance and 
subdue its shocking material. Because the characters have been “de-humanized by their 
language . . . and their association with a . . . ritualistic environment,” we view with 
some detachment their suffering. The play is not an exercise in sensationalism. —A.G. 


410. Soellner, Rolf. Prudence and the Price of Helen: The Debate of the Trojans in 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, SQ, 20:3, Sum. 1969, 255-263. Shakespeare may have 
used De Officiis in Troi., for Cicero’s “system of the cardinal virtues” seems to underly 
the debate of the Trojans: Hector represents reason, order, and traditional morality; 
Troilus, passion and the disintegrating world of skepticism. In his deliberations Hector 
demonstrates prudence and affirms his fortitude; his arguments for returning Helen are 
based on justice and temperance as well as on the virtue of loyalty (“caritas”), which 
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Cicero thought closely related to justice. Loyalty to his people, not self-interest or 
passion, dictates Hector’s decision to continue the war after he has argued for ending it. 
“There is an altruism about Hector that Troilus lacks.” —A.G. 


411. Dunn, Catherine M, The Function of Music in Shakespeare’s Romances, SQ, 
20:4, Aut. 1969, 391-405. More than the preceding plays, the romances systematically 
incorporate Neoplatonic ideas about music. Theorists divided music into the practical 
(musica instrumentalis) and the speculative (musica mundana and musica humana). 
Musica mundana is the harmony of the universe, reflected in the music of the spheres. 
Musica humana is the harmony of the self, ideally paralleling that of the heavens. This 
harmony, impaired by the Fall, could be restored by the imitation of musica mundana in 
practical music, especially song. References to musica humana in the romances generally 
concern its curative powers. In Per. the allusions are mostly to musica humana, though 
its climax, like that of Cym., makes use of musica mundana. There are not too many 
allusions to speculative music in W. T, The ie vins of the three kinds of music 
js most complex in Temp. —A.G. 


412. Harding, D. W. Women’s Fantasy of Manhood: A Shakespearian Theme, SQ, 
20:3, Sum. 1969, 245-253. A major theme in Macb., Antony, and Cor. is the destruc- 
tive consequences of distorted female views of manliness. The men, because they have 
more knowledge of the world, grasp, as the women do not, the implications of the actions 
to which they are urged by wife, mistress, or mother. The women define manhood by 
courage, resolution, ambition, and aggression. They naively believe these traits guaran- 
tee triumph. The men know that success in an undertaking may require virtue and 
prudence and that alliance with other men may be necéssary. The theme receives 
poignant expression in Lady Macduff’s feeling that she has been abandoned by her 
husband. Her “fantasy of the dauntless protector” is placed against Macduff’s fuller 
understanding of the “complex experience of manliness.” —A.G. 


413. Hartsock, Mildred E. Major Scenes in Minor Key, SQ, 21:1, Win. 1970, 55-62. 
The mirror scenes in Shakespeare function not only to emphasize theme but also to 
control the audience’s feelings for a character. Thus the Garden Scene in R. H (Liv) 
serves to arouse a sympathy for the king necessary if the pathos of the later scenes of 
his fall is to be felt. The music-under-the-ground scene in Antony (V.iii) similarly 
“establishes an emotional bias for the hero.” The purpose of the Ophelia mad scene is 
somewhat different. The scene makes emotionally poignant Hamlet’s flaw, the diffi- 
culty he has, when confronted with evil, in seeing the good in the world. —A.G. 


414. Viswanathan, S. “Ileism With a Difference” in Certain Middle Plays of Shake- 
speare, SQ, 20:4, Aut. 1969, 407-415. “Tlleism” is the device by which a character 
refers to himself using the third person pronoun. In “illeism with a difference” the 
character refers to himself by name, e.g., “Shall Caesar send a lie?” This device, which 
is extensively used in Caesar and Troi., and appears as well in Ham. and Oth., can sug- 
gest tension between one’s public and private self or indicate a gap between a charac- 
ter’s self-conception and his true nature. Shakespeare does not use the device to belittle 
his heroes. While vanity and self-pity may be present, illeism primarily conveys a 
“proper sense of one’s public worth.” —A.G. 


415. Bland, D. S. Shakespeare at Street Level, ShS, 19, 1966, 95-100. Song collec- 
tions, called garlands, selling for a penny, were popular at the end of the 18th and 
beginning of the 19th century. Three songs connected with Shakespeare are more 
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lyrical than the usual narrative verse, and reveal the writer’s knowledge of Shakespeare 
and of the level of taste of the public. They are Othello, or Fine Fleecy Hosiery, 
Macbeth and the Gipsies, and Paddy Macshane. [Songs are given in full] —P.B. 


Cf.: Items 365, 367, 376 and 543. 


James Shirley 


416. Ochester, Edwin F. A Source for Shirley's THE CONTENTION OF AJAX AND 
ULYSSES, N&Q, 17:6, June 1970, 217. The presence in Shirley’s play of several epi- 
sodes not found i in Ovid but present in Heywood’s version of the same story, The Iron 
Age, suggests that Heywood was a source for Shirley. —J.S.P. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
417. Hyman, Virginia R. Sidney’s Definition of Poetry, SEL, 10:1, Win. 1970, 49-62. 
The singularity of Apologie for Poetrie lies in the limits Sidney sets to the nature and 
function of poetry. His definition of poetry as “that feigning notable images of virtue, 
vices, or what else” is consciously determined by rejecting and accepting what in 16th- 
century aesthetic theory accords with his rational definition. His approach to a defini- 


tion makes the exordium and narration of his Apologie integral parts of his argument, 
—M.F.O. 


418. Turner, Myron. The Heroic Ideal in Sidney’s Revised ARCADIA, SEL, 10:1, 
Win, 1970, 63-82. Reconciliation of the ethic of Aristotle and the ethic of Christ 
through Pamela in the Arcadia provides the moral-psychological basis of Sidney’s 
heroic ideal. By shifting the emphasis from deeds of arms to deeds of mind, Sidney 
seeks in Pamela to reconcile pride and self-sufficiency with Christian humility and 
dependence upon God. Pamela’s character derives from Neoplatonic ideas of balance 
and harmony and the Petrarchan-Platonic sonnet tradition celebrating a lady both of 
terror and love. f —M.F.O. 


419. Isler, Alan D. Sidney, Shakespeare and the “Slain-notslain,’ UTQ, 37:2, Jan. 
1968, 175-185. Many critics have expressed a sense of bad taste in Book II of Sidney’s 
The ‘Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia, in which is depicted the rebellious rabble 
effortlessly hacked to pieces by cavaliers. But the chivalric code required that the battle 
between rabble and nobles be treated comically. The reader is not expected to extend 
emotional involvement to the slain, but to think of them as Sidney does, as occasions 
for laughter. —R.L.D. 


420. Dipple, Elizabeth. “Unjust Justice” in the OLD ARCADIA, SEL, 10:1, Win. 
1970, 83-101. Sidney’s theme in Old Arcadia is the imperfection of justice. Free 
exploitation of his role as narrator allows him to reveal the intrinsic ambivalences and 
ironies of the theme. Books IV and V exemplify them, leading the reader “towards an 
understanding of the realistic uncertainties that occur when flawed characters confront 
absolute moral abstractions.” ——M.F.O. 


421. Buxton, John, and Bent Juel-Jensen. Sir Philip Sidney’s First Passport Rediscov- 
ered, Library, 25:1, Mar. 1970, 42-46. The license to travel, granted to Sidney by 
Queen Elizabeth on May 25, 1572, has been rediscovered in a volume of Mss in New 
College, Oxford. [The document is here transcribed.] (Illustrated) : —G.T.T. 


ro John Skelton 
Cf.: Item 364. 
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Edmund Spenser 


422. Bieman, Elizabeth. Britomart in Book V of THE FAERIE QUEENE, UTQ, 
37:2, Jan. 1968, 156-172. Britomart is the most fully-drawn figure in The Faerie 
Queene. In a fallen world, with masculine Justice (Artegall) in bondage, Britomart 
must assume the role of warrior. After Artegall falls to the dark woman, Britomart 
shows luminous reason and avoids fluid irrationality in defeating Radigund. But she 
must first undergo an initiation to womanly wisdom in the Temple of Isis, where she 
identifies herself with the earth mother. The vision of mother of a royal line reconciles 


her to accepting a womanly role as the consort of Justice when Artegall is freed. 
| —R.L.D. 


423. Carscallen, James. The Goodly Frame of Temperance: The Metaphor of Cos- 
mos in THE FAERIE QUEENE, Book II, UTQ, 37:2, Jan. 1968, 136-155. Book II 
presents a theme common in Elizabethan poetry——that temperance brings the jarring 
elements of the universe into order. Guyon tempers his soul through trials of the 
elements: fire (Furor), water (Cymochles), earth (Mammon), and air (Phaedria). Since 
the elements will not mix, not temper, Guyon must keep his own wholeness. Then 
Acrasia’s bower presents itself as a perfect cosmos of tempered elements, which Guyon 
sees to be false. At last his soul triumphs over the intemperate real and the counter- 
feit ideal. f —R.L.D. 


424. Court, Franklin E. The Theme and Structure of Spenser’s MUIOPOTMOS, SEL, 
10:1, Win. 1970, 1-15. This poem is well defined, tightly structured, and can stand on 
its own merits. Stanzas 28 and 29 are the thematic center and structural midpoint, both 
stanzas explicitly . conveying the ideas pervading the poem—disillusionment and the 
futility of man’s struggle against the gods. The levity of the subject matter, by contrast, 
heightens the serious theme. The poem signals a stage of Spenser’s development. 

| —M.F.O. 


425, Anderson, Judith H. The July Eclogue and the House of Holiness: Perspective 
in Spenser, SEL, 10:1, Win. 1970, 17-32. The July eclogue in the Shepheardes Calender 
and Canto X in the first book of the Faerie Queene vary considerably in content, tech- 
niques, and context, and thus afford opportunities for clarifying Spenserian perspective. 
Failure to synthesize points of view in the eclogue is characteristic of the whole 
Calender. By contrast Canto X reflects a unification and reconcilation of points of 
view characteristic of Book I. —M.F.O. 


Cf.: Item 368, 


Jeremy Taylor 


426. McAdoo, H. R. Jeremy Taylor 1667-1967 An Essay on the Relationship of -Faith 
and Reason, Hermathena, 107, Aut. 1968, 14-30. The best commemoration of the 
tercentenary of Taylor’s death is an examination of his writings to see how relevant 
they are today. Considered a radical in his own time, Taylor was as ready to admit 
the need of reconciling faith and reason as is the modern theologian. In fact he held 
that it is by reason that we determine whether or not it is the voice of God we hear. 
Perhaps his readiness to acknowledge the limitations of man’s reason will not appeal 
to 20th-century theologians, but his analysis of this seeming impasse of faith and 
reason 15 as valid today as ever. . —C.M.R. 


w“. 
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Cyril Tourneur 
427. Maxwell, J. C. THE ATHEIST’S TRAGEDY 1792 and 1794, N&Q, 17:6, June 
1970, 214-215. Several emendations made by later editors were, in fact, anticipated in 
the 1792 and 1794 editions of the plays; these last also interpret rightly the word “I” in 
H.v.10 as meaning “I meant that ”; two modern editors misread 93 “ay” —J.S.P. 


John Webster | 


428. Davison, Richard Allan. John Webster’s Moral View Re-examined, MSprak, 63:3, 
1969, 213-223. A powerful, affirmative undercurrent makes. Webster’s Duchess of 
Malfi a three-dimensional tragic perception of the human condition. Hitherto unex- 
amined but very central is the perpetual opposition of the imagery of fire and ice. 
Ferdinand’s “fire” overrides reason and virtue; the Cardinal’s “ice,” embodiment of 
Machiavellianism, fosters disorder and immorality; and Antonio’s steadfast friendship 
and love furnish the third dimension of classical temperance, —L.W.E. 


429. Gunby, D. C. Webster: Another Borrowing from Jonson’s SEJANUS? N&Q, 
17:6, June 1970, 214. In the passage in The Duchess of Malfi (Li) where Ferdinand 
rebukes his courtiers for laughing at another’s jest, Webster is more probably indebted 
to Jonson’s Sejanus, 1.1.33-34 than to Melbanck’s Philotimus (1583) or Boaistuau’s 
Theatrum Mundi (1581). —J.S.P. 


Wynkyn.de Worde 
430. Amelung, Peter. A Forgotten Contribution to the Bibliography of Wynkyn de 
Worde, BC, 19:1, Sp. 1970, 96-97. An article by Otto Leuze in the Zeitschrift für 


Biicherfreunde in 1930 noted two previously unrecorded impressions of Worde. 
—G.T.T. 


Lusts Dominion, or the Lascivious Queen 


431. Ayres, Philip J. The Revision of LUST’S DOMINION, N&Q, 17:6, June 1970, 
212-213. Evidence previously adduced for authorship of this play before 1600 is uncon- 
vincing; internal evidence and Henslowe’s Diary suggest that it was written in 1600 and 
later revised. ‘This internal evidence consists of a reference in the first couplet to expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain and four references to assassination by gunpowder bomb- 
ing in each of the first four acts. These would seem to hint at the English Gunpowder 
Plot of 1605. —J.S.P. 


Drama 


432. Cutts, John P. New Findings with Regard to the 1624 Protection List, ShS, 19, 
1966, 101-107. Through the 1624 Protection List, musicians associated with the 
Blackfriars theater can be identified, earlier identifications can be reassessed, and the 
possibility that there was a theater orchestra can be explored. —P.B. 


433. Goodstein, Peter. New Light on an Old Proclamation, N&Q, 17:6, June 1970, 
212. Both Glynne Wickham (Early English Stages, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1963) 
and Paul L. Hughes and Tames F. Larkin (Tudor Royal Proclamations, Yale U. Press, 
1964) are right in their dates for a proclamation restricting the performance places of 
plays. (Wickham, following the Malone Society, gives Feb. 6, 1545; Larkin and 
Hughes give Oct. 1544.) Apparently the Crown issued it first and the City of London 
reissued it four months later. Here is “evidence of an early attempt by the Crown to 
control the playing places of actors.” —J.S.P. 
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434. Jensen, Ejner J. A New Allusion to the Sign of the Globe Theater, SQ, 21:1, 
Win. 1970, 95-97. The new allusion, to be added to those cited by J. C. Adams in The 
Globe Playhouse (Harvard U. Press, 1942), is from the Induction to John Marston’s 
Antonio and Mellida. The lines are: “as if Hercules/ Or burly Atlas shoulder’d up their 
state.” —A. G. 


435. Moseley, C.W. R. D. The ‘Lost Play of Mandeville, Library, 25: 1, Mar. 1970, 
46-49. Henslowe’s Diary offers proof that a dramatized version of Mandeville’s Travels 
was performed frequently between 1591/2 and 1593/4, although no ‘trace of the play 
has been found; this play may be the source of a reference to Mandeville in Nashe’s 
Lenten Stuff (1599). . | —G.T.T. 


Seda 
436. Pollard, Mary. MUSARUM LACHRYMAE and Four More Seventeenth Century 
Alumni, Hermathena, 109, Aut. 1969, 51-53. A common practice at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the 17th century was the composition of poetical garlands for public 
occasions. The only printed one, Musarum Lachrymae, was composed by Trinity Col- 
lege students in 1629 for the funeral of the wife of the Chief Governor of Ireland. 
Three copies are all that are known to exist of these Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English 
verses. One copy is in the British Museum, one in Christ Church College Library, and 
a xerox copy was recently acquired by Trinity. College Library. [The 26 scholars who. 
contributed verses are listed.] —C.M.R. 


Prose 


437. Davies, H. Neville. The First English Translations of Bellarmine’s DE ASCEN- 
SIONE MENTIS, Library, 25:1, Mar. 1970, 49-52. Because English Protestants 
reacted violently to Cardinal Bellarmine’s name, some of the early English translations 
of his work appeared without it. [Comments on English translations from 1616 to 
1705 are ເປ . | ຈ" 


General 


438. Evans, Hugh C. Comic. Constables—Fictional and Historical, SQ, 20:4, ‘Aut. 
1969, 427-433. The bumbling and blundering constable was a common figure in 
Elizabethan life and literature. He appears in jest books, in.the literature of vagabond- 
age, and in Dekker’s pamphlets. Constables were generally chosen from the yeomanry 
and the class of artificers. However, since qualified people were usually unwilling to 
serve, the office was often filled by mee men not very different from Shakespeare’s 
Elbow and Dogberry. —A.G. 


439, Schoeck, ‘Richard J, Recent Studies. in the English Renaissance, ‘SEL, 10:1, Win. 
1970, 215-250. [This .15 a ວວ of over 100 works of scholarship and criticism in 
1969.] | | —M. F.O. 


440. Williams, Gordon L The Metamorphosis of an Elizabethan . a Conceit, Trivium, 4, 

1969, 96-107. Anacreontic conceits, particularly ones involving the flea, the lapdog, 

and the bee, were commonly used, often with distinctly sexual overtones, by many poets 
and playwrights from 1580. to 1600. Originally caused by the Renaissance interest in 

| ເເມ and ‘metamorphosis, their ro e passed after a short time. -—P.G.D. 
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Y. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
l Mary Barber 


441. Isdell-Carpenter, Andrew P. On a Manuscript of Poems Catalogued as by Mary 
Barber in the Library of TCD, Hermathena, 109, Aut. 1969, 54-64. It seems quite 
certain that a recently discovered Ms in the Trinity College Library of Poems on Several 
Occasions 1714 15 not the work of the Mary Barber who was a friend of Swift's. 
Although the first name of the author of this Ms was Mary and the second was written 
as B----r, no proof exists that the name is Barber. Also this poetry is better written 
than that of Mary Barber of Dublin whose verse was composed for social occasions. 
Many of the poems in this Ms are strongly political with a decided Whig bias and seem 
to have been written in London. They vary greatly in meter. Some are witty, some 
bawdy, some meditative, but all are more interesting than those of the Mary Barber 
praised by Swift. [The Ms is described in detail, some of the poems are given in full, 
and quotations from others are given.] —C.MLR. 


George Berkeley 


442. Berman, David. A New Letter by Berkeley on Tar-Water, Hermathena, 107, Aut. 
1968, 45-48. Bishop Berkeley’s meddling in the medical profession is borne out by a 
letter published in the Newcastle Journal, Nov. 10, 1744. The letter, written by Berkeley 
to a hospital patient suffering from asthma, is, along with general medical advice, a 
veritable prescription for the use of tarwater. [The text of the letter is given here.] 

|  —C.M.R, 


443. Berman, David. An Early Essay Concerning Berkeley's Immaterialism, Herma- 
thena, 109, Aut. 1969, 37-43. A 14-page essay in an anonymous pamphlet entitled 
The Touchstone, printed in 1732 apparently in response to a letter in the Grub Street 
Journal, 2 humorous periodical, gives some indication of the early reception of 
Berkeley’s philosophy of immaterialism. Although the essay does not mention Berkeley, 
it consist almost entirely of extracts from his works and from Arthur Collier’s Clavis 
Universalis which also argued for the nonexistence of matter. Despite its plagiarism, 
the essay does serve as a more accurate abridgment of Berkeley’s writings than others 
which appeared at that time. The suspicion that this seeming defense of Berkeley was 
actually a satire ties in with evidence that others at that time considered Berkeley to 
be jesting in his propounding of immaterialism. [Quotations from The Touchstone, 
Clavis, and the Grub Street Journal letter are included along with a table documenting 
the plagiarized sections.] —C.MLR. 


Isaac Bickerstaffe 


444. Tasch, Peter A. Bickerstaffe, Colman and the Bourgeois Audience, RECTR, 9:1, 
May 1970, 44-50. In 1767 Bickerstaffe’s Love in the City failed, while Colman’s The 
English Merchant was a success. Colman’s merchant figure is treated sentimentally, as 
an “avuncular deus ex machina.” A similar figure in Bickerstaffe’s play—which was 
“low” compared with Colman’s—is “always a source of laughter.” Apparently Bicker- 
staffe’s middle-class audience was offended on both counts. —N.D.M. 


Moses Browne 


445. Leed, Jacob. A Plate in Du Halde, Library, 25:1, Mar. 1970, 58-59. In some 
copies of Du Halde’s A Description of the Empire of China (Edward Cave, 1737-1742) 
the inscription on the plate dedicated to Moses Browne has been corrected in three 
places. John Hawkins reports in his Life of Samuel Johnson (1787) that Cave, 
Johnson’s employer and the founder of the Gentleman’s Magazine, offended Browne 
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by omitting the “Mr.” before his name and crudely correcting the error by inserting 
“Mr.” with a caret under the line. Two other errors and corrections appear in some 
copies of the Browne plate. 


Samuel Butler 


446. Davies, Paul C. HODIBRAS and “The Proper Sphere of Wit,” Trivium, 5, 1970, 
104-115. Butler’s avowed satirical purpose was to “give Intelligence to Truth.” In 
this poem he accomplishes his aim largely through the use of fantastic analogy and 
burlesque similitude. Men are seen as less rational than beasts, and the values of 
chivalry are questioned. The subversion of order in the poem reflects the subversion 
of the contemporary order. —P.G.D. 


Henry Carey 
447, Macey, Samuel L. Carey’s Chrononhotonthologos: A Plea, LHR, 11, 1969, 17-23. 
This work deserves to be recognized as a fine piece of theater and as an excellent 
example of theatrical satire of the sort produced between Buckingham’s Rehearsal and 
Sheridan’s Critic. A parodic attack on pomposity, posing, pantomime, spectacle, and 
excesses in rhetoric, it is overshadowed by the theatrical satire of Fielding and Gay. 
oe —R.H.W. 


Colley Cibber 


448. Fone, B. R. S. LOVE’S LAST SHIFT and Sentimental Comedy, RECTR, 9:1, 
May 1970, 11-23. Cibber’s play is sentimental not because he set out to reform the 
stage but because he sensed the changing attitude toward plays and exploited it. The 
play is sentimental not simply because of its “fifth act conversion,” but also because 
the language is “pitiful and sentimental” rather than witty, and the “intrigue, comedy 
and bawdry” are “subordinate to stronger principles of preachment and morality.” 

—N.D.M. 


Catherine Clive 


449, Frushell, Richard C. The Textual Relationship and Biographical Significance of 
Two Petite Pieces by Mrs. Catherine (Kitty) Clive, RECTR, 9:1, May 1970, 51-58. 
Kitty Clive, the comic actress, also wrote farces: four afterpieces, in which she played 
the female lead and satirized herself. One of these, The Faithful Irish Woman (1765), 
is simply a new version of her earlier The Sketch of a Fine Lady’s Return from a Rout 
(1763). Changes made in the second play can often be explained biographically. Mrs. 
Clive played different roles in the two plays, and so the personal allusions change. 

—N.D.M. 


. George Colman 
Cf.: Item 444. 


John Crowne 


450. Dixon, P. A Crux in Crowne’s CIFY POLITIQUES, N&Q, 17:6, June 1970, 
218-219. The dialogue in V.iii. between the Governor, Podesta, and Florio is revealed 
as a witty (albeit grim) exchange when one line, hitherto puzzling, is properly punctuated. 
Insertion of a dash after “enquire” makes clear that the “unknown lady” who is to make 
enquiry is the rack. Dialogue eee this I ນ this meaning: no other 
emendation i is necessary. l —J.S.P. 
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451. Vernier, C. P. Footnotes to LUCTUS JUNIUS BRUTUS and CITY POLI. 
TIQUES, N&Q, 17:6, June 1970, 219-222. Footnotes to Crowne’s City Politiques and 
Nathaniel Lee's Lucius Junius Brutus in the Regents Restoration Drama Series are 
“superfluous, ... erroneous, ... inexplicable, [or] absent when . . . needed.” -—J.S.P. 


Thomas Davies 


452. en C. F. Thomas Davies and the Authorship of A GENUINE NARRA- 
TIVE,. RECTR, 9:1, May 1970, 24-34. Davies, the 18th-century actor, bookseller, 
editor, publisher, and author of stage biographies and histories, is traditionally identi- 
fied as the author of a life of the actor John Henderson (1777). This identification is 
borne out by attribution of the work to Davies by contemporaries, personal reasons for 
Davies’s wanting to write such a biography and internal evidence of both text and 
style. —-N.D.M. 


Daniel Defoe 


453. Foxon, D. F. More on ROBINSON CRUSOE, 1719, Library, 25:1, Mar. 1970, 
57-58. The auction catalogue (1726) of William Taylor’s copyrights serves to supple- 
ment Keith Maslen’s note on edition quantities of Robinson Crusoe in Library, 5th 
Ser., 24:2, June 1969, 143-150 [AES, 13:3, Nov. 1969, 800]. It confirms the belief that 
Taylor was sole owner of the copyright and implies that each edition may have been 
limited to 1,000 copies by a clause in the contract. —G.T.T. 


John Dryden 


454. Clark, John R. TO THE MEMORY OF MR. OLDHAM: Dryden’s Disquieting 
Lines, CP, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 43-49. Generally regarded as a traditional elegy with a peace- 
ful resolution, Dryden’s poem dramatizes the Speaker's tragic inability to resolve the 
fact and eee of Death. —S.M.A.W. 


William Godwin 
455. Rothstein, Eric. Allusion and Analogy in the ROMANCE OF CALEB WIL- 
LIAMS, UTQ, 37:1, Oct. 1967, 18-30. Godwin’s novel, one of the great artistic achieve- 
ments of the late 18th century, is a Bildungsroman. Events in the work function less 
as objective fact than as symbolic events connected by analogy. Despite the narrator’s 
sporadically stated determinism, the novel insists on moral action and choice. —R.L.D. 


Samuel Johnson 


456. Corder, Jim W. Ethical Argument and RAMBLER No. 154, QJS, 54:4, Dec. 
1968, 352-356, Effective argument is ethical rather than just sincere or passionate. 
In Rambler No. 154, Johnson uses authority, illustration, and enthymeme to attack 
vanity and praise industry, arguing that natural ability must be accompanied by culti- 
vation. —D.D.N. 


457. Rewa, Michael. Aspects of Rhetoric in Johnson’s “Professedly Serious” RAM- 
BLER Essays, QJS, 56:1, Feb. 1970, 75-84. Johnson puts his Rambler essays into four 
categories: “pictures of life,” “excursions of fancy,” “disquisitions of criticism,” and 
“essays professedly serious.” The first three clearly are members of popular genres of 
the period: letter, allegory, and critical discourse. The fourth, comprising over half 
of the Rambler essays comes, not from coffee house, study, or pulpit, but rather from the 
rhetorical compositions of the classroom. Many of the Rambler essays perfectly fit the 
paradigm of classroom themes known as “chreia.” —D.D.M. 
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458. Peters, Michael P. Doctor Johnson and the Epitaph Catch, JCSA, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 
16-21. Johnson made a number of observations upon the epitaph in his Essay on 
Epitaphs in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 1740. Some 18-century epitaph catches, 
their bawdry notwithstanding, can be used to illustrate these observations—for the 
epitaph “in its most extensive Import may admit Indiscriminately Satire or Praise.” 

—K.D.H. 


Nathaniel Lee 
Cf.: Item 451. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


459. Davies, Paul C. Rochester: Augustan and Explorer, DUJ, 61:2, Mar. 1969, 
59-64. In style and outlook Rochester most resembles Swift. He is skeptical, ironical, 
and subversive, and while he defends the typical Augustan values, he is more con- 
cerned with exposure of folly than with exemplifying virtue. Through the irony of 
both Rochester and Swift comes a sense that while knowledge is more likely to lead 
to pain than pleasure, this pain must be tolerated. —A.B.F. 


Christopher Smart 


460. Saltz, Robert D. Reason in Madness: Christopher Smart’s Poetic Development, 
SHR, 4:1, Win. 1970, 57-68. Smart’s view of the world “as a tissue of symbols on 
which mystic , . . configurations are stamped” comes through in his early Seatonian 
prize poems with Miltonic diction and rhetoric and in Jubilate Agne with great 
immediacy. His language is singular, his idiom elliptical, sometimes to the point of 
nonsense. The more restrained psalm translations, Hymms and Spiritual Songs, and 
A Song to David still show his physico-theological vision and his Longinian poetic, 
“his close observation of and passionate feeling for the world.” —S.M.A.W: 


Laurence Sterne 


461. Hartley, Lodwick. The Dying Soldier and the Love-lorn Virgin: Notes on Sterne’s 
Early Reception in America, SHR, 4:1, Win. 1970, 69-80. Sterne’s late 18th-century 
American popularity manifested itself through numerous references in letters and 
diaries of eminent men: e.g., Thomas Jefferson; in the first novels of sensibility, notably 
William Hill Brown’s Power of Sympathy; in periodicals full of imitations of Sterne, 
like the Massachusetts Magazine; and in William Dunlap’s early dramatic efforts, where 
only the farcical elements of Sterne were recalled. But few admirers appreciated his 
subtle artistry as do the novelists of the 20th century. ; —S.M.A.W. 


462. Monkman, Kenneth. The Bibliography of the Early Editions of TRISTRAM 
SHANDY, Library, 25:1, Mar. 1970, 11-39. [This is a survey of the bibliographical 
features of the early editions (1760-1768), including some comment on piracies, 
spurious editions, and textual points and demonstrating—through analysis of type and 
paper——that the first edition of the first two volumes was printed in York, not 
London.] (Illustrated) —G.T.T. 


Jonathan Swift 


463. Risk, May H. “Bradley, the Taylor,” Hermathena, 108, Sp. 1969, 18-23. That 
“Bradley the Taylor” was not an invention of Swift’s but a religious eccentric who 
actually lived in early 18th-century Dublin is borne out by reference to him in three 
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rather inferior poems which exist only in Ms form. These poems, two in Irish and one 
in English and by Irish authors, denounce Bradley more violently than Swift does in 
his ballad entitled The Yahoo’s Overthrow or the Kevan Bayl’s New Ballad Upon. 
Serjeant Kite’s Insulting the Dean, which seems to indicate that Irish writers were 
caught up in religious controversy as were English writers of that time. [Stanzas from 
Swift’s poem and the other three poems are given here as well as translations of the 
two Irish poems.] —C.M.R. 


Cf.: Item 459. 
William Wycherley 


464. Malekin, Peter. Wycherley’s Dramatic Skills and the Interpretation of THE: 
COUNTRY WIFE, DUJ, 62:1, Dec. 1969, 32-40. The rich sense of theater displayed 
in this play is too often ignored. A master of dialogue, situation, and dramatic charac- 
ter, Wycherley used dialogue both for comic effect and. characterization. We find in 
his dramatic situations contrast of situation and language, repetition, and parallelism. 
His characters are Hogarthian caricatures which effectively “disclose what lies behind 
the facade of society’s pretenses.” The Country Wife suggests that “institutions will 
only be regarded if they offer a way of fulfillment to human nature.” —A.B.F. 


| . : Drama 
465. Kreutz, Irving. Who’s Holding the Mirror? CDr, 4:2, Sum. 1970, 79-88. Restora- 
tion comedy of manners seems to present. “the world not as it is but as it appears to 
be.” Many kinds of comedies attempt something similar. Looking into a mirror to 
discover the self is the central pursuit. of many characters in comedies from Shake- 
speare to Eliot, but whereas in “reflective comedies” character motivation is “ruth- 
lessly investigated,” in a comedy of manners “no one is asked to do anything that has 
not been done before.” Some dramatists create a “realistic” stage world which is 
ironically something other than what the characters and audience assume. True comedy 
of manners can only exist, however, “when the relation between what the world is and 
what it appears to be is perfectly balanced.” Mature Restoration comedy of manners 
by Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve “had within it the seeds of its own decay and 
death” because it could for just a brief moment “put upon the stage only the appearance 
of things, depending on us to make moral judgments according to our apprehension of 
the difference between reality and appearance.” —T.R.O. 


466. Largmann, Malcolm G. Stage References as Satiric Weapon: Sir Robert Wal- 
pole as Victim, RECTR, 9:1, May 1970, 35-43. “Walpole’s satiric counterpart per- 
forms indiscriminately in every form of contemporary theatrical.” He is paralleled with 
Shakespearean fools and villains and with characters from The Beggar’s Opera, given 
names (Brass, Brazen, Marrall) which suggest parallels with well-known comic charac- 
ters, and portrayed as stroller, fiddler, puppet-master, Punch, and Harlequin. The 
emphasis is always on folly, duplicity, and all types of villainy. —N.D.M. 


467. Shafer, Yvonne Bonsall. The Proviso Scene in Restoration Comedy, RECTR, 
9:1, May 1970, 1-10. The “proviso scene” as used by such playwrights as Dryden, 
Wycherley, Shadwell, Otway, and Congreve differs from its use in earlier English 
drama in the realistic attitudes toward love and marriage and in the “emotional control” 
displayed. Restoration proviso scenes may be divided into categories according to who 
makes the conditions, what the purpose of the scene is in the play, and how it affects 
the participants. |  —N.D.M. 
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Poetry 
468. Sambrook, A. J. An Essay on Eighteenth-Century Pastoral, Pope to Wordsworth 
(1), Trivium, 5, 1970, 21-35. England’s own predominantly agricultural economy, the 
continuing influence of primitivistic thought, and man’s attempt to escape from the 
complex society of the time caused much pastoral poetry to be written during the 
century. Although Pope was the most famous poet to write it, almost all the poets 
of the time (Shenstone, Thomson, Gay, for instance) wrote pastoral poetry, some 
satiric, some realistic, some as elaborately ornate as the social customs of the high 
society of the time. [To be continued] —P.G.D. 


Prose 
469. Harner, James L. Addendum to Wing: A LETTER FROM A FREEHOLDER, 
Library, 25:1, Mar. 1970, 52-53. This eight-page pamphlet, which can be dated 1688, 
should be added to Donald Wing’s Short Title Catalogue. [Copies are held by the 
author and by Worcester College Library.] l —G.T.T. 


470. Hoare, P. A. An Early Serial Publication: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
WORLD, OR THE MARROW OF HISTORY, Library, 25:1, Mar. 1970, 53-57. This 
work, published by John Nutt in monthly parts beginning in Jan. 1700, aimed to cover 
the history of the world as well as current affairs; it is an early example of serial publi- 
cation, not seen by R. M. Wiles in preparing his Serial Publication in England before 
1750 (Cambridge U. Press, 1957). (llustrated) —G.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 437. 


General 


471. Cregeen, E. R. The Tacksmen and their Successors, ScS, 13:2, 1969; 93-144. 
The accepted view that the tenuria!l reorganization of the lands of the earls of Argyll 
made in 1737 by the 2nd Duke and his Commissioner, Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
improved conditions for the tenants in general must be questioned. Investigation of a 
large body of unpublished documentary evidence recently made available at Inverary 
Castle, shows the serious social and economic hardships arising from the abolition of 
the system of great tacksmen, i.e., tenants-in-chief of large tacks (leases) of land, 
brought about by Culloden’s total reorganization. The hitherto prevailing system of 
tacksmen in these insular districts was designed not only for the collection of revenue 
but also for the reduction of disorder, for the settling of colonists, for the administration 
of justice, and for significant political and strategic purposes. The great tacksmen, in 
short, as Dr. Johnson perceived, performed vital services in the Highland communities 
as leaders in war and peace, especially so in the Rising of 1645, as patrons of the arts, 
and as middlemen in the processes of production. —E.LS. 


VI. ROMANTIC 
William Blake 

472. Duerksen, Roland A. The Life-in-Death Theme in THE BOOK OF THEL, BS, 
2:2, Sp. 1970, 15-22. The fourfold vision Blake writes of to Thomas Butts in 1802 
seems already present in The Book of Thel in 1789. Single vision is “calculating ration- 
ality . . . destructive of true human life.” The twofold vision of the worm and the 
6100 is elemental and sensory but. approaches meaningful life. The cloud’s threefold 
vision adds imaginative insight fulfilled in the lily as “the eternal reward of the self- 
annihilations of cloud, clod, and worm.” But the flower is hindered from the fourfold 
vision by being tied to the material world. The flame is perfectly free. Thel’s unwill- 
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ingness to be consumed leaves her in non-being, rejecting “the higher innocence attained 
by the mental revolution that annihilates self and celebrates all life.”  —S.M.A.W. 


473. Tolley, Michael J. [a], [c], and Jean H. Hagstrum [b]. Blake’s Blind Man— 
Rebuttal—Reply, BS, 2:1, Fall 1969, 77-88. [a] Hagstrum’s reading of Blake’s The Fly . 
(in William Blake: Essays for S. Foster Damon, ed. Alvin H. Rosenfeld, Brown U. ` 

Press, 1969, 368-382) is inferior to John E. Grant’s (in Blake: A Collection of 
Critical Essays, ed. Northrop Frye, Prentice-Hall, 1966). Hagstrum’s speaker is a 
sensitive youth, and the death is of the youthful spirit in Experience. A grimmer alterna- 
tive is that the speaker “reduces the importance of his thoughtless destruction by strip- 
ping the whole universe of purpose . . . and chirrups in the void he has created.” 
[b] “The Grant-Tolley interpretation of Blake’s speaker as a nihilist and a morally 
blind man” is not supported by Blake’s illustrations to Young’s. Night Thoughts [a 
parallel accepted by both contenders]. The blind hand is Urizen’s, not God’s. The 
lyrical speaker moves from thoughtlessness to thought and so to sensibility and hap- 
piness. [c] Hagstrum’s “key to the poem” is in the interpretation of ‘Thought.’ It 
is rather in interpreting the speaker’s relation to Thought. (See Warren Stevenson, 
Artful Irony in Blake’s THE FLY, TSLL, 10:1, Sp. 1968, 77-82.) The Urizen figure 
is Blake's objectifying of “this false god only to expose it as illusory.” -—S.M.A.W. 


474. Witke, Joanne. JERUSALEM: A Synoptic Poem, CL, 22:3, Sum. 1970, 265- 
278. The formal unifying principle of this poem may be found by comparing the four 
chapters that comprise the work with the Four Gospels. Both writings possess similar 
structural qualities: repetition of the same basic material, frequent summary state- 
ments, and digressions. Each of the four parts of both of the writings is addressed to a 
specifically different audience. —N.V. 


475. Fox, Susan C. The Structure of a Moment: Parallelism in the Two Books of 
Blake’s MILTON, BS, 2:1, Fall 1969, 21-35. Blakes Milton echoes the purgation 
themes of Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes and the end of Paradise Lost. The 
structure of Blake’s poem in two complementary books suggests L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso in reverse order. The symbolic event, the purification of the imaginative 
principle, is enacted simultaneously on the levels of Eternity, Death, and Time. The 
conflict is between “the constructive-artistic force of Los and the pseudo-creative and 
hence destructive force of Urizen-Satan.” Milton is the link between The Four Zoas 
and the final epic, Jerusalem. f . —S.M.A.W. 


476. Teitelbaum, Eve. Form as Meaning in Blakes MILTON, BS, 2:1, Fall 1969, 
37-64. Blake’s theory of art, demanding the “integration of aesthetic form and intel- 
lectual content,” is clarified by the Rintrah-Palamabron-Satan myth, “the central 
dramatic experience” of the Bard’s Song in Milton. For Blake the artist’s redemption 
lies in his reconciliation of contraries, not solely in his rejection of all that is not 
inspiration. —S.M.A.W. 


477. Doxey, William S. William Blake and William Herschel: the Poet, the Astronomer, 
and THE TYGER, BS, 2:2, Sp. 1970, 5-13. Blake’s insufficiently noticed interest in 
astronomy explains much in The Tyger. (Blake was apprenticed to the engraver for 
the Royal Society who provided diagrams, etc., for Herschel’s astronomical reports.) 
The “forests of the night” can refer to the starry sky; the making of the Tyger suggests 
the personifications of folk legends of the constellations. “When the stars . . . water’d 
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heaven with their tears” recalls Herschel’s theory of nebulosity which involved “shining 
fluid.” The speaker questions the nature of the mysterious universe which appears as 
“a voracious beast, a devourer of man’s courage and faith.” | —S.M.A.W. 


478. Keane, Cristopher.. Blake and O'Neill: A Prophecy, BS, 2:2, Sp. 1970, 23-34. 
O’Neill’s Hairy Ape realizes what Blake’s Tyger predicts—the extinction of human 
creativity and inspiration by industry and capitalism. —S.M.A.W. 


479. Stevenson, Warren. THE TYGER as Artefact, BS, 2:1, Fall 1969, 5-19. Tyger 
critics fall into four groups: moralists, synoptists, rhetoricians, and revisionists. All 
deal with the poem’s 15 questions. Recent critics both relate it to the prophetic books 
and suggest that the “somewhat frightened speaker” is a persona “who views the 
Tyger and its creator from within the confines of Experience.” Prosody, imagery, and 
allusion need further study. Blake himself is in some sense the maker of the Tyger. 
[Hlustrations discussed] —S.M.A.W. 


480. Allentuck, Marcia. William Blake and William Bell Scott: Unpublished Refer- 
ences to Blake’s Late Nineteenth-Century Reputation, BS, 2:2, Sp. 1970, 55-56. Scott 
(1811-1890) with the Rossettis and Swinburne was influential in the Blake revival, 
especially in connection with an 1876 exhibition of over 300 Blake items. Letters at 
McGill University from Scott to Dr. and Mrs. Chambers reflect the public reception 
of the Blake exhibition, which was not universally appreciated. —S.M.A.W. 


481. Bentley, G. E., Jr, William Blake, Samuel Palmer, and George Richmond, BS, 
2:2, Sp. 1970, 43-50. Palmer (1805-1881) and Richmond (1809-1896) were young artist- 
disciples of Blake who provided Alexander Gilchrist with some first-hand information 
for his biography, Life of William Blake, Pictor Iquotus (1863). Richmond annotated 
his copy of Gilchrist’s biography. [The article notes unconnected bits from Gilchrist’s 
biography along with others’ scattered references not included in the author’s Blake 
Records (Clarendon, 1969).] —S.M.A.W. 


482. Bentley, G. E., Jr. A New Blake Document: The “Riddle” Manuscript, Library, 
24:4, Dec. 1969, 337-343. A prcof of Blake’s 13th engraving for the Designs to a 
Series of Ballads has come to light, with part of a riddle (or answers to riddles) written 
on the verso in his hand. [The article includes a transcription of the Ms and a recon- 
struction of the contents of the volume of Blakeana (formed by George A. Smith about 
1853) of which it was probably once a part.] (Illustrated) ` —G.T.T. 


483. Curran, Stuart. “Detecting” the Existential Blake, BS, 2:1, Fall 1969, 67-76. 
Blake’s “breadth of imaginative vision and intensity of commitment” have long appealed 
to non-academics and are only now being explored by critics. In the altogether new 
approach of Colin Wilson’s The ‘Glass Cage (Arthur Barker, Ltd., 1966) “less a novel 
than a cultural survey,” the protagonist is a Blake scholar who solves a series of 
murders accompanied by quotations from the prophetic books. The book is far more 
than a detective story, and Blakezn themes and symbols are deployed in a significant 
statement of radical Christian humanism. —S.M.A.W. 


484. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. Blake in the Kitto Bible, BS, 2:2, Sp. 1970, 51-54. 
The Huntington Library possesses a 60-volume Bible with the name Kitto on the spine, 
and 30,000 engravings and other illustrations, mostly assembled before 1836. These 
include Blake’s Job and several other plates [here catalogued]. —S.M.A.W. 
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George Cumberland 


485. Keynes, Geoffrey. Some Uncollected Authors XLIV: George Cumberland 1754- 
1848, BC, 19:1, Sp. 1970, 31-65. [This is an account of Cumberland’s career, particu- 
larly his relations with William Blake, based chiefly on the Cumberland papers in the 
British Museum; and a descriptive bibliography of Cumberland’s 14 books.] (Illustrated) 

—G.T.T. 


Thomas De Quincey 
Cf.: Item 507. 


William Wordsworth 


486. Warren, Leland E. Wordsworth’s Conception of Man: a Study in Apocalyptic 
Vision, SHR, 4:2, Sp. 1970, 155-162. Wordsworth’s ideal man recognizes his related- 
ness to nature, whose external beauty fosters beauty of soul and whose life he enters into 
as “part of an everlasting whole.” Folk myth, books, and the poet's own insights reflect 
“the universal realities at the heart of nature.” Friends and the power of memory 
renew visionary moments and high conceptions. Wordsworth never denied human 
limitations, the reality of suffering, or the rootedness of the individual in a social 
framework. —S.M.A.W. 


Poetry 
Cf.: Items 415 and 497. 


Vit. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


487. Racin, John. DOVER BEACH and the Structure of Meditation, VP, 8:1, Sp. 
1970, 49-54. The form of the poem reflects the tripartite structure of the meditative 
poems of the 17th century. But while the older poems were intended to lead to the 
love of God, Arnold’s poem moves in the opposite direction. His analysis admits the 
attractiveness of Christian faith, but argues that it is passing; instead of joyous hope 
there is only the darkening future. . —P.A.H. 


488. Farrell, John P. Matthew Arnold and the Middle Ages: The Uses of the Past, 
VS, 13:3, Mar. 1970, 319-338. Arnold’s interest in the design of history supports his 
later optimism, but he distrusted what Nietzsche called the “historical audit” and 
exercised an “unhistorical sense” to see the “charm and magic” of the admittedly 
barbaric Middle Ages. Especially in Pagan and Mediaeval Religious Sentiment Arnold 
sees the past not only as “a moment in the flux of time,” but also as “a sudden intensi- 
fication and illumination of an eternal reality.” Medieval irrationality and lack of 
critical spirit appear as a corrective to undue reliance or reason. In Tristram and 
Iseult he affirms the primacy of the historical audit by rejecting Tristram’s infatuated 
and destructive irrationality. But Iseult of Brittany celebrates the magically energized 
poetic vision, based on reality but transcending rationalism. —L.J.D. 


489. Reed, John R. Matthew Arnold and the Soul’s Horizons, VP, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 
15-24. In Arnold’s poetry there is a relation between physical and spiritual clarity of 
vision. Physical landscapes are often clouded and limited, suggesting that the external 
is often fallible. To clear away the mists, one only has to look inward to find the 
infinite landscape and to see man’s spiritual life as it really is. . ">" --13.1.. 
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490. Peterson, William S. G. W. E. Russell and the Editing of Matthew Arnold's 
Letters, VN, No. 37, Sp. 1970, 27-29. In his editing of the Letters of Matthew Arnold 
(1895), Russell was handicapped by the heavy-handed censorship of Arnold’s widow 
and sister. As a result Arnold’s lighter and affectionate side does not appear. —-D.B.M. 


Cf.: Item 619. 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes 


491. Lundin, Jon W. T. L. Beddoes at Pembroke College, SN, 41:2, 1969, 346-358. 
The register of the library at Pembroke College, Oxford, shows the names of 15 books 
that Beddoes. withdrew between 1822-1825. While these books “shed light on the 
nature of his poetic explorations,” it is rarely possible to find in them precise sources 
for Beddoes’s writing. —A.B.F. 


Robert Browning 


492. MacEachen, Dougald B. Browning’s Use of His Sources in ANDREA DEL 
SARTO, VP, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 61-64. While Browning did indeed draw much of his 
information about the painter from Vasari, he elaborated upon that information to 
such an extent that he created an entirely new and not altogether accurate character. 

—P.A.H. 


493. Shields, Ellen F. Bishop Blougram and the Cardinals, VN, No. 37, Sp. 1970, 
21-24. Bishop Blougram’s Apology remains a controversial poem because in it Brown- 
ing assumes the role of special pleader. He was familiar with the events in which the 
Catholic Church was currently involved as well as with the current dogmatic and moral 
issues which brought it under attack. As special pleader he presented the Church’s 
position. At the same time he also presented the Catholic Church as it appeared to 
non-Catholics, —D.B.M 


494. Eggenschwiler, David. Psychological Complexity in PORPHYRIA’S LOVER, 
VP, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 39-48. The lyricism of the poem is so much at odds with the subject 
matter that the effect is almost that of an “anti-lyric.” The speakers personality is 
revealed in dramatic shifts of points of view so that he reveals himself to be desperately 
defending his action; the focus of the action is not the murder itself but his belief that 
Porphyria worshipped him and belonged to him. It is by an act of will that the speaker 
remains calm after his deed, for the calmness is both a consequence and a justification. 

—~P.A.H. 


Thomas Carlyle 


495, McMaster, R. D. Criticism of Civilization in the Structure of SARTOR RESAR- 
TUS, UTQ, 37:3, Apr. 1968, 268-280. In this work the complexity of viewpoint and 
the ambiguities of Teufelsdréckh’s character are essential. Three archetypal symbols 
constitute the framework of the death-rebirth cycle: the labyrinth, the Satan-Prometheus 
figure, and the phoenix. Carlyle’s identification of the unconscious with the demon 
empire puts him in the mainstream of modern civilization as it has developed in litera- 
ture and psychiatry. —R.L.D. 


496. Alexander, Edward. Thomas Carlyle and D. H. Lawrence: A Parallel, UTQ, 
37:3, Apr. 1968, 248-267. Many of Carlyle’s ideas and attitudes are found in equal 
measure and intensity in Lawrence’s writings. Both felt a deep-seated hetred of the 
tendency of modern civilization to substitute a mechanistic view of self and society for 
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an organic philosophy based on instinct and vitality. Both were attracted to crisis and 
apocalypse, and both used the phoenix symbol for social and spiritual regeneration. 
The progress of Carlyle’s friendship with Mill parallels that of Lawrence with Bertrand 
Russell, |  —R.L.D. 


497. Swanson, Donald R. Carlyle on the English Romantic Poets, LHR, 11, 1969, 
25-32. Evaluating the English Romantic poets as much for their lives as their works, 
Carlyle concludes that none were great. Byron had the promise of greatness but was 
too full of affectation, and while he has praise for Coleridge’s ideas he neglects his 
verse. He.condemns Keats and Shelley for having led ghastly lives, Wordsworth for 
being egotistical and petty, and Southey for being irritable and still smaller. —R.H.W. 


Charles Dickens , ” 


498. Steig, Michael. Dickens’ Excremental Vision, VS, 13:3, Mar. 1970, 339-354, 
Dickens’s preoccupation with anal imagery gives “coherence, concreteness, and vivid- 
ness” to his picture of a sick society. The miser, and the miserly institution, are figured 
as constipated. The psychoanalytic equivalence of feces and money is explicit. Blockage 
and obstruction, or sublimated anality, characterize protesquely inhumane and inefficient 
people and institutions. The fog, stagnation, filth, and mud surrounding all furnish both 
an accurate report and a metaphoric one. The Christmas Carol proposes simple moral 
and financial openness, but in Bleak House this solves nothing. Its positive value is 
Esther Summerson's ideal of order, punctuality, and cleanliness, the typical defense 
against guilt and self-doubt induced by overly rigid toilet training. Bleak House would 
deny anal blockage by more complete repression and sublimation. —L.J.D. 


499. Kaplan, Fred. Pickwick's “Magnanimous Revenge” Reason and Responsibility 
in the PICKWICK PAPERS, VN, No. 37, Sp. 1970, 18-21. In Pickwick Papers 
Dickens intends us to see Pickwick as “an embodiment of armchair naturalism” who 
makes the mistake of believing that he is an objective observer who has sound methods 
of analysis. The imprisonment of Mrs. Bardell confronts him with the necessity of 
seeing the claims of social responsibility. He is faced with choosing between “magnani- 
mous revenge” and his belief in his superior intellect and vision. —D.B.M. 


Cf.: Item 538. 


R, W. Dixon 


500. Summerfield, H. The Lyric Poetry of R. W. Dixon (1833-1900), Trivium, 5, 
1970, 57-71. Although Dixon is primarily known for his encouragement of Hopkins, 
his poetry deserves more attention than it has received. His early verse is artificial 
because of his friendship with Morris and Burne-Jones, but his later poetry shows a 
noble though gloomy simplicity. Probably at his best as a nature poet in the Words- 
worthian tradition, he also addressed his thoughts to more modern subjects—the 
meaning of old age and discoveries in science, especially astronomy. —P.G.D. 


_. Thomas Hardy | 
501. Weatberby, H. L. Atheological Symbolism in Modern Fiction: An Interpretation 
of Hardy’s TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES, SHR, 4:1, Win. 1970, 81-91. Theological 
elements in Dante or Spenser are “part of the poetic whole.” Similarly, unbelief can be 
integral to the symbolic. structure of a novel by Lawrence or Joyce. Hardy’s conscious 
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“use of apostate statements for symbolic purposes” repays study in Tess. The with- 
drawal of Christian hope leaves only Nature—“grand, but radically flawed” and 
material for tragedy. Tess is its microcosm—‘she and Wessex are destroyed by the 
same kind of flaw,” soft fertility% victimized by calculating, technical, Snopes-like 
seduction. —S.M.A.W. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


502. Masheck, J. D. C. Art by a Poet: Notes on Published Drawings by Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, Hermathena, 108, Sp. 1969, 24-37. Hopkins’s use of drawing to express what 
he felt was beyond words was a characteristic of many: 19th-century writers. The 
Victorian preoccupation with the fusion of religion and art and with the stressing of 
the part rather than the whole is evident in his drawings. His renditions show that he 
studied contemporary artistic movements and followed closely Ruskin’s The Elements 
of Drawing; in Three Letters to Beginners. Pater’s essay, The Renaissance; Studies in 
Art and Poetry, may well be a “key document for any consideration of Hopkins’s 
aesthetics.” Hopkins’s awareness.that neither words nor pictures can express some 
concepts of the imagination accounts for his many unfinished poems and drawings. 
[The article discusses all the drawings reproduced in Humphry House’s edition of The 
Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Oxford U. Press, 1959.] —C.M.R. 


Alexander William Kinglake 


503. Pritchett, V. S. Kinglake’s EOTHEN, PrS, 44:1, Sp. 1970, 11-18. This work is a 
delightful, romantic account of Kinglake’s travels through the cities and deserts of the 
Middle East in 1835. Autobiographical elements combine with subjective impressions to 
make the work an interesting, unconventional travel account. [This article will serve 
as the introduction to a 1971 reprint of Eothen by the U. of Nebraska Press.] —-L.W.D. 


Henry Kingsley 
504. Scheuerle, William H. Henry Kingsley and the Governor Eyre Controversy, VN, 
No. 37, Sp. 1970, 24-27. Bernard Semmel in his The Governor Eyre Controversy (Mac 
Gibbon and Kee, 1962) asserts that Henry Kingsley, the Victorian novelist, “served 
as one of the most active members of the Eyre Defense Committee.” Kingsley was one 
of the members of the Committee but not an active one. His reason for admiring 
Eyre was that Eyre had as an explorer in Australia defended the aborigines against 
the whites. —D.B.M. 


John Stuart Mill 


505. Alexander, Edward. John Stuart Mill on Dogmatism, Liberticide, and Revolution, 
VN, No. 37, Sp. 1970, 12-18. Mill was opposed to dogmatism even when it was 
invoked by men ‘he was in sympathy with, regarded nearly all the projects of social 
reformers as liberticide, and strongly disapproved of violent revolution as a means of 
ເ. the social changes he was in favor of. __ —D.B.M. 


506. Harris, Wendell V. The Warp of Mill’s “Fabric” of Thought, VN, No. 37, Sp. 
1970, 1-7. In recent studies of Mill scholars tend to find inconsistencies in his thought 
that are traceable to non-Benthamite influences. But a close examination of the areas 
of thought in which he is said to have departed from Benthamism shows that “the basic 
Benthamite principles and methods of thought that form the warp and frame of his 
thought were never discarded.” | —D.B.M. 
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507. Murray, James G. Mill on De Quincey: Esprit Critique Revoked, VN, No. 37, 
Sp. 1970, 7-12. That Mill underwent a profound change following the crisis recorded 
in his Autobiography is proved by his review of De Quincey’s Logic of Political 
Economy and his use of De Quincey positions in his Principles of Political Economy. 
Mill ceased to believe that any one system would bring about social regeneration and 
rejected what he called esprit critique, which he defined as that which “makes men 
unwilling to look for truth in the midst of error.” —D.B.M. 


D. G. Rossetti 


508. Baker, Houston A., Jr. The Poet’s Progress: RossettPs THE HOUSE OF LIFE, 
VP, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 1-14. The unity of Rossetti’s sonnet sequence indicates a movement 
from a narrow conception of life (the aesthetic) to a broader one (the serious or moral). 
The progress of the sonnets shows a growing awareness of the reality of the external 
world; the result of this progress may be seen in the introductory sonnet. This series 
of poems demonstrates that it is pointless to dismiss Rossetti as the champion of -pure 
aestheticism to the exclusion of other, more realistic problems. —P.A.H. 


John Ruskin 


509. Landow, George P. Ruskin and Baudelaire on Art and Artist, UTQ, 37:3, Apr. 
1968, 295-308. Ruskin and Baudelaire created independently very similar transfers of 
romantic poetic theory to the art of painting. They were the first to create an ideal of a 
serene yet paradoxically emotional artist-poet and the first to attempt to solve the 
problems created by emotion in romantic theory of art. Both were led to explore the 
social implications of color. | —R.L.D. 


Johm Addington Symonds 


510. Going, William T. John Addington Symonds and the Victorian Sonnet Sequence, 
VP, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 25-38. Symonds made at least three major contributions to the genre 
of the sonnet sequence. First, by varying the length of the sonnets in his groups and 
by providing titles to each group, he developed a sequence of sequences into a unified 
whole. Second, by close linking of the sonnets, he has demonstrated the strength of 
this medium for long arguments. Third, his failure with Stella Maris to form sonnets 
into a complication of plot and narrative suggests that the genre was still capable of 
further development and experimentation. In his prefaces to Animi Figura and Vaga- 
bunduli Libellus, Symonds shows himself to be not only a practitioner of the form but 
one of its important theorists. —P.A.H. 


Lord Tennyson 


511. Sonstroem, David. CROSSING THE BAR as Last Word, VP, 8:1, Sp. 1970, 
55-60. Because Tennyson wished this poem to be placed at the end of all editions of 
his works, it takes on greater significance than if it were a single poem. It reflects 
the resolution which the poet was able to make between his earlier poems which 
expressed a desire for adventurous life and those which expressed a desire for static rest- 
fulness. In his conception of death, Tennyson saw it as “a restful, directed voyage of 
continual change and adventure.” ——P.A.H. 


512. Wilkenfeld, R. B. Tennyson’s Camelot: The Kingdom of Folly, UTQ, 37:3, Apr. 
1968, 281-294. Both the triumph and the defeat of the Order in Idylls of The King are 
concentrated in the concept of the fool. From the beginning it is clear that Arthur will 
be “time’s fool.” The trial that Gareth undergoes is one of his patience and good humor, 
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not his faith in the Order’s vows. In the idylls of Pelleas and Ettare and The Last 
Tournament, the motif of the fool comes to dominate the action of Pelleas, Gareth’s 
anti-type, and that of Dagonet, whose folly best measures the central characters of the 
narrative. In The Last Tournament the motif of the fool dominates both action and 
speech. —R.L.D. 


513. Reed, John R. The Design of Tennyson’s THE TWO VOICES, UTQ, 37:2, Jan. 
1968, 186-196. This poem can best be appreciated if examined as a design rather than 
as Tennyson’s autobiography of doubt. In later poems the design is developed through 
parable, a sequence of events, or a passage of time, but here it occurs in simple dialogue. 
The pattern is this: confronted by doubting reason, a person yet intuits the pernicious- 
ness of self-absorption and pride, and frees himself through love and humility to become 
worthy of selfless action toward an unchanged, but not unchanging, ideal. —R.L.D. 


Bysshe Vanolis (James Thomson) 


514. Doyle, Glenn E. A Note on Thomson’s Biography of Whitman, WWR, 15:2, 
June 1969, 122-124. Two copies of Thomson’s rare Walt Whitman: The Man and the 
Poet (ed. Bertram Dobell, 1910) are in the Whitman Cone Han McFarlin Library, 
University of Tulsa. —B.F. 


- Drama 


515. Stottlar, James F. A Victorian Stage Censor: The Theory and Practice of Wil- 
lam Bodham Donne, VS, 13:3, Mar. 1970, 253-282. From 1849 to 1874 Donne's 
rulings precluded any “serious treatment of life on the British stage.” The “immoral” 
was forbidden, and references to religion, politics, social questions, criminal practice, 
law, Royalty, and “personalities” were mechanically expunged. His conservatism was 
approved without serious challenge at the Parliamentary hearings of 1866. Theater 
managers themselves, hurt by competition from the then less regimented music halls, 
opted for elevated standards of decorum for all. Puritanical interests thought the stage 
no place for the Lord’s business or language, and however reverent, scriptural allusion 
was forbidden. The “respectable” public and press insisted on the censor’s role as a 
“bulwark against vulgarity,” and official pressures silently eliminated any remaining 
dissent. —L.J.D. 


General 


516. Korg, Jacob. The Rage of Caliban, UTQ, 37:1, Oct. 1967, 75-89. ‘The emergence 
of the double and psychological deubling in literature expressed the Victorians’ growing 
awareness of and dissatisfaction with the pragmatic and idealistic selves that emerged 
with industrialism. Tales of the double show that such splits begin as voluntary 
adaptations to cultural contradictions, and end as a rival of the original self. Wilde’s 
The Picture of Dorian Gray points beyond the double to the modern concept of open 
fragmented consciousness, —R.L.D. 


517. Miller, J. Hillis. Recent Studies in the Nineteenth Century: Part H, SEL, 10:1, 
Win. 1970, 183-214. [This is a survey of some 50 volumes on Victorian literature 
between Sept. 1968 and Sept. 1969. Part I on the Romantic period appeared in 9:4, 
Aut. 1969, 737-753 (AES, 13:8, Apr. 1970, 2630).] —M.F.O. 


VIN. MODERN 
W. H. Auden 
518. Natterstad, J. H. Auden’s IT’S NO USE RAISING A SHOUT: a New Perspec- 
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tive, CP, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 17-20. Poem IX, omitted in Auden’s 1945 Collected Poems, 
seems to involve evolutionary biology more than Marxism with strong Christian over- 
tones——“religious certainty is one of the things man has left behind”—but an absence 
of hope. —S.M.A.W. 


519. Replogle, Justin. Auden' Religious Leap, WSCL, 7:1, Win.-Sp. 1966, 47-75. 
Examination of Auden’s work during the 30’s demonstrates that his transition from the 
influence of Freud and Marx to Kierkegaard is a logical one, as all three belong to the 
same post-Hegelian tradition. Audén’s New Year Letter (1941) illustrates the transitory 
period and For the Time Being shows him to be “a fully committed Christian writer - 
whose subject is theology.” Kierkegaard shapes his work throughout the 40’s, and it is 
not until Nones (1951) that religion fades into the background of his thought. —E.A.K. 


520. Weisstein, Ulrich. Reflections on a Golden Style: W. H. Auden’s Theory of 
Opera, CL, 22:2, Sp. 1970, 108-124. Auden’s theatrical interests have gradually shifted 
from spoken verse drama to. music drama.: Auden regards drama 83 ຊ contemporary 
vehicle of the Golden Style required of a public art. Beginning with his work on the 
libretto. for The Rake’s Progress in the late 40’s, Auden indicated that opera, by its use 
of rhetoric, can embrace subjects expressing the universal. —N.V. 


Samuel Beckett 


521. Finch, Roy. The Reality of the Nothing: the Importance of Samuel Beckett, 
LugR, 1:3-4, 1965, 211-222. Although dominated by negatives, Beckett’s work is 
actually a reaction against negativism and offers a program for “going on.” He 
challenges the fictitious nothings of our existence with the absolute reality of the 
genuine Nothing: the ground and norm to be juxtaposed to all our illusions of space, 
time, bodies, things, self. We can progress to a new beginning by acknowledging “not- 
knowing” and “not-being-able.” l —H.B. 


Joseph Conrad 
522. Mudrick, Marvin. Conrad: the Reputation and the Work, LugR, 1:2, 1965, 73-83. 
Critics have reached no censensus about the relative merits of Conrad’s individual works 
or, understandably enough, about the facts of his life, since Conrad readily modified 
reality for his own artistic and private purposes. The effect of his best work, however, 
is of an external reality which has resisted his pressures on it. The strenuous political and 
symbolic stresses of much Conrad criticism are questionable, and the present renown 
of some of his weakest books shows the eccentricities in modern criticism. —H.B. 


Cf.: Item 611. 


Jan de Hartog 


523. Cargas, Harry J. The Twentieth Century’s Aeschylus of the Sea, CBull, 45:5, 
Mar. 1969, 71-72, 76. The Oresteia of Aeschylus and de Hartog’s novel The Inspector 
demonstrate the same theme-——revenge for spilled blood will never end. In his earlier 
novels and plays de Hartog utilizes the love-your-enemy theme in varying degrees, 
from hinting at it in The Distant Shore to an extensive theme-treatment in The Inspec- 
tor. Unlike Clytemnestra, Anna breaks the cycle by choosing not to prolong her life in 
American hospitals, thereby being able to testify against her Nazi tormentors. She 
chooses to leave Holland for Israel and die prematurely but having forgiven her enemies. 
In addition, the sea has a symbolic value for both authors. —J,A.D. 
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Lawrence Durrell 


524. ຄິນ Alan Warren. A “Key” to Lawrence Durrell, WSCL, 8:1, Win. 1967, 
31-42. Impressionism and Cubism are instances of a cultural shift in sensibility and 
values which are central to the Alexandria Quartet and which insist that if truth is to 
be found at all, it will be multi-faceted. Elements of time, space, and personality are 
manifestations of flux and of an Einsteinian world in which there is no truth without a 
referential system. This central thesis of the Quartet is reflected in Durrell’s comparison 
in A Key to Modern British Poetry (1952) of Tennyson’s Ulysses and Eliot’s Gerontion. 

—E.A.K. 


T. S. Eliot 


525. Aiken, Conrad. A Portrait of T. S. Eliot, LugR, 1:2, 1965, 115-116. [While 
sitting for a portrait by Mary Aiken, Eliot expressed to Conrad Aiken his admiration for 
The Disinherited Mind, by Eric Heller. Eliot’s joining the Church put a barrier, 
though not an insurmountable one, between himself and Aiken.] —H.B. 


William Empson 
526. Hawthorn, J. M. Commitment in the Poetry of William Empson, Trivium, 4, 
1969, 21-30. Empson does much more than just try to stuff his poems full of ambi- 
guities. He attempts to convey a moral vision centering in man’s relation to his environ- 
ment. Like Donne, he sees love as the best example of the contradictory desires to 
both commit oneself to and defend oneself from another person. Empson realizes that 
man’s desire for interaction with external reality and his counterdrive to remain isolated 
can become so strong as to cause madness. —P.G.D. 


E. M. Forster 


527. Burke, Kenneth. Social and Cosmic Mystery: A PASSAGE TO INDIA, LugR, 
1:5-6, 1966, 140-155. Forster’s novel is a “comedy of ironically sympathetic contem- 
plation,” essentially humane in that vices are viewed as folly, not villainy. The social 
mystery is reinforced by suggestions of cosmic mystery. Man’s picturesque stupidities, 
his roots in hierarchical motives that reach completion in the ills of empire, furnish 
the comedy of manners. Although a world devoid of distinctions is suggested, doubt 
that we could meet its wholly different kinds of responsibility is implicit in the novel’s 
structure. —H.B. 


William Golding 
528. Broberg, Britta. Connections Between William Golding’s First Two Novels, 
MSprak, 63:1, 1969, 1-24. Similarities between Lord of the Flies and The Inheritors, 
both variations on the theme of “original sin,”are more numerous than generally recog- 
nized. Each has 12 chapters, is based on literary sources, has a “gimmick” ending, and 
deals with groups rather than individuals. Even though settings are widely different, one 
finds similarities in the inaccessibility of the sites, the poetic descriptions of the sanc- 
tuaries, and the important role of the weather as a story factor. Further parallels are to 
be found in the water and fire symbolism. —L.W.E. 


529. Roper, Derek. Allegory and Novel in Golding’s THE SPIRE, WSCL, 8:1, Win. 
1967, 19-30. A close examination indicates that this novel fails through “meagerness 
of content.” Jocelin, the main character, is inconsistently presented, and supporting 
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characters suffer from boring, stereotypic delineation. While the fable emphasizes ideas, 
its story and characters must have “independent validity” to be successful; The Spire 
is weakly imagined almost to the point of being lifeless. f —E.A.K. 


Cf.: Item 334, 


Robert Graves 


530. Sanders, Peter L. Robert Graves—A Poet’s Quest for Meaning, EJ, 59:1, Jan. 
1970, 23-26. Graves’s poetry reflects his search for the meaning of life. The early poems 
picture personal agony; but after seeking escape in the writing of nursery rhymes, 
Graves accepts reality and recognizes love as the consolation man needs in a harsh 
world. The six poems which appeared in NY, July 8, 1967, repeat the poet’s acceptance 
of the human condition. “Though still conscious of an unlovely world . . . Graves 
commits himself unreservedly to living.” : —L.H.M. 


531. Skow, Jack. If It Looks Like Zeus and Sounds Like Zeus, It Must Be Robert 
Graves, Esquire, 74:3, Sept. 1970, 144, 145, 180, 182-185. Living near Majorca, Spain, 
Graves at 74 keeps active as a kind of literary supreme Olympian. He has managed to 
enrage Jews, Christians, and classicists with his heterodox views on the origin of dietary 
laws, the virgin birth, and the purpose of the Hiad, and more recently has disturbed 
many by his criticism of FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat. (Graves knows that his own rendering 
of Omar, while accurate, lacks the lyricism of FitzGerald’s but doesn’t care.) Good as 
they are, his novels fall below his poetry; his love lyrics are his best, and his main 

theme is the impermanence of human love. His best prose work is his autobiography, 
` done over 30 years ago and not to be continued. When our present mad age ends, 
he believes, love and sanity will restore civilization. —J.S.P. 


Henry Green (Henry Yorke) 


532. Turner, Myron. The Imagery of Wallace Stevens and Henry Green, WSCL, 8:1, 
Win. 1967, 60-77. The unreality of imagery in Green and Stevens is due to their efforts 
to transfigure surface reality into something it both is and is not, rather than to probe 
beneath surfaces for more perfect realities. Their imagery therefore conveys the quality 
and moods of perception, rather than “hidden meanings.” A comparative analysis of 
works, among them Green’s Concluding and Stevens’s Sea Surface Full of Clouds 
reveals that they differ from contemporaries in isolating the problem of shifting reality 
and making it a dominant theme in their work. —E.A.K. 


Aldous Huxley 


533. Meckier, Jerome. Aldous Huxley: Satire and Structure, WSCL, 7:3, Aut. 1966, 
284-294. Huxley's satire centers on escapism and eccentricity. His main characters are 
often “artists” who can deal with an unreal society only by escaping and becoming 
unreal eccentrics. Thus, the artist fails society by failing to establish a harmonious center 
for it—a “musicalization,” in which a common theme unifies variations played on it. 
Huxley’s form, however, achieves musicalization while being firmly integrated with his 
satiric themes, most successfully in Point Counter Point where, as in his other novels, 
characters continually try to overcome the eccentricity of others under the perceptive 
eye of the novelist. —E.A.K. 


Cf.: Item 314. 
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James Joyce 


534. Hedberg, Johannes. The Dangers of Criticism: An Example from Richard 
Eliman’s JAMES JOYCE, MSprak, 63:1, 1969, 24-25. Explication resulting from very 
close reading can lead to criticism that is “too clever.” Such is the case when Ellman 
points out an example, based on the use of “he” where one would expect “she,” of 
Gretta’s schoolmaster husband’s “naive deprivation” in the chapter “The Backgrounds of 
The Dead” (page 261). Indeed, by simply consulting Joyce’s 1912 corrected version, the 
fact that earlier use of “he” was simply a proofreading oversight is quickly aes 


535. Thomas, Donald. ULYSSES and the Attorney-General 1936, Library, 24:4, Dec. 
1969, 343-345. [This is a text of the minutes of the meeting on Nov. 4, 1936, at 
which Sir Donald Somervell communicated to the Director of Public Prosecutions that 
no action should be taken against Ulysses.] —G.T.T. 


D. H. Lawrence 


536. Secor, Robert. Language and Movement in FANNY AND ANNIE, SSF, 6:4, 
Sum. 1969, 395-400. A close reading of the language in this story shows that Annie’s 
movement is towards release from her sensation of doom, not submission to it. Only 
until the chapel scene is the language that of submission, familiarity, and doom. After 
this incident the story ends with the “unqualified language of independence, choice, and 
release.” —J.J.P. 


537. Donoghue, Denis. Action Is Eloquence, LugR, 1:3-4, 1965, 147-154. Modern 
literature has tended to convert experience to modes of consciousness, But Lawrence 
and Ransom in Odour of Chrysanthemums and Prelude to an Evening welcome the 
recalcitrance of “external reality.” Though they otherwise differ, both writers, even 
when they want to change the world, are alike in not seeking to dissolve the world or 
to transmute it into words. —H.B. 


538. Goldberg, Michael. Lawrence’s THE ROCKING HORSE WINNER: A Dicken- 
sian Fable? MFS, 15:4, 1969/70, 525-536. This novel presents so many obvious 
parallels in theme, mode, tone, and structure to Dickens’s Dombey and Son that it is 
“best read as a Dickensian social fable.” Interpretations of the novel in terms of Freud- 
ian psychology are inadequate because they ignore the novel’s social significance as a 
“critique of industrialism,” which focuses on the sacrifice of love and humanity “entailed 
in the worship of Mammon.” ——W.E. 


539. Blissett, William. D. H. Lawrence, D’Annunzio, Wagner, WSCL, 7:1, Win.-Sp. 
1966, 21-46. The value of The Trespasser troubled Lawrence as much as its meaning 
has troubled critics. Lawrence’s interest in Wagner has perhaps been most responsible 
for misreadings and can best be understood through his acquaintance with the work of 
D’Annunzio. D’Annunzio’s The Triumph of Death and The Flame are embellished 
with Wagner, and careful analysis shows in turn the Italian’s effect on Lawrence’s 
Wagnerian themes and motifs. —E.A.K. 


540, Howarth, Herbert. D. H. Lawrence From Island to Glacier, UTQ, 37:3, Apr. 
1968, 215-259. Three themes are at work in The Trespasser: the disaster of attempting 
to live out a beautiful dream, the indulgence in that dream without paying the price, 
and Lawrence’s life-long topic—the maladaptation of the male-female relationship. 
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Lawrence’s introduction to Flauberts disillusionment theme came to him from the 
Ford Madox Hueffer circle. This theme is an expression of the broken promise felt 
by a whole generation of writers after the Education Acts. The Captaims Doll (1921) 
again presents an intersection of the male-female theme with the problem of illusion. 

—R.L.D. 


541. Keith, W. J. D. H. Lawrences THE WHITE PEACOCK: An Essay in Criticism, 
UTQ, 37:3, Apr. 1968, 230-247. The predominant tone of this work is more primary 
for a full reading than are the symbolic, the philosophical, or the socio-political 
approaches. It differs from Lawrence’s other works because the writing of it was 
framed by psychological crisis; his difficulties in writing it are a valuable clue to the 
particular qualities of the work. —R.L.D. 


Cf.: Item 496. 


Harold Pinter 


542. Morrison, Kristin. Pinter and the New Irony, QJS, 55:4, Dec. 1969, 388-393. 
Traditionally, “dramatic irony” has referred to the disparity between appearance and 
reality, an incongruity which the audience understands before the characters do. Pinter, 
however, has reversed this tradition in that his characters well understand things that 
leave his audience puzzled. The Birthday Party, The Room, A Slight Ache, The Care- 
taker, and The Dumb Waiter all contain characters who become aware of death before 
the audience does. —D.D.N. 


George Bernard Shaw 


543. Haywood, Charles. George Bernard Shaw on Shakespearian Music and the Actor, 
SQ, 20:4, Aut. 1969, 417-426. Shaw’s criticism of Shakespeare performances calls 
attention again and again to the success or failure of the actor to do justice to the music 
of Shakespeare’s lines. The greatness of Shakespeare lay in his verbal music, and no 
actor could interpret Shakespeare’s characters without mastery of this music. He needed 
extraordinary resources of voice, inflection, and timing. Much of the strength of Shaw’s 
dramatic criticism derives from his use of the terminology of musical composition. 

—A.G. 


Alan Sillitoe 


544, Penner, Allen Richard. THE GENERAL: Exceptional Proof of a Critical Rule, 
SHR, 4:2, Sp. 1970, 135-142. Critical enthusiasm for Sillitoe’s early lower-class Not- 
tingham fiction (1958-1959) waned with his second novel, The General (1960), a 
widely misunderstood fable. examining .the irascible and brutal nature of man. The 
protagonists are the leader of a captive orchestra’ and the enemy general. Ultimately, 
“the creative, humanitarian forces within mian subdue his primitive destructive inclina- 
tions,” but the General disobeys the High Command and spares the musicians on 
condition that they arm themselves. | —S.M.A.W. 


John Millington Synge 


545. Smith, Harrv W. Synge's PLAYBOY and the Proximity of Violence, QJS, 55: 4, 
Dec, 1969, 381-387. The theme of Synge’s play is the proximity of violence and the 
thirst for violence of the community. Just as our society is willing to accept napalm on 
jungle villages but not rioting in our own streets, so do the people of Mayo welcome 
a self-proclaimed murderer as a hero until his second “murder” is perpetrated in their 
community. —D.D.N. 
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J. R. R. Tolkien 


546. Thomson, George H. THE LORD OF THE RINGS: The Novel as Traditional 
Romance, WSCL, 8:1, Win. 1967, 43-59. This trilogy is a 20th-century Beowulf which 
opens the resources of the traditional romance to modern readers. It is structured by 
the six phases of romance defined by Northrop Frye (Anatomy of Criticism, Princeton 
U. Press, 1957), such as the birth, youthful innocence, and quest of the hero, while at 
the same time being secure in the “tapestry romance” of the Medieval-Renaissance 
tradition. However, Tolkien’s greatest achievement within these forms is his charac- 
terization and his choice of the Hobbits as narrative center for his novel. —E.A.K. 


Colin Wilson 
Cf.: Item 483. 


William Butler Yeats 
547. Bramsback, Birgit. The Musician’s Knife in Yeats’s DEIRDRE, SN, 41:2, 1969, 
359-366. The musician’s knife is a source of heightened dramatic tension and the 
means by which King Conchubar is frustrated. It also becomes a device for creating 
dramatic irony. However, at the end the defeated king emerges as a modern, enduring 
hero, left to himself and his suffering. | —A.B.F. 


IX. GENERAL 

Bibliography 
548. Nicolaisen, W. F. H. Scottish Studies in 1968: An Annual Bibliography, ScS, 
13:2, 1969, 189-202. [The bibliography includes: Local and Social History; Occupations 
and Crafts; Material Culture; Costume; Custom and Belief; Tales and Local Stories; 
Traditional Song, Dance, and Music; Names; and Miscellaneous.] —E.L.S. 
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IL. THEMES AND TYPES 
| Fiction 

549. Beards, Richard D. Stereotyping in Modern American Fiction: Some Solitary 
Swedish Madmen, MSprak, 63:4, 1969, 329-337. Crane in The Blue Hotel, Hemingway 
in The Killers, Porter in Noon Wine, and Kesey in One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest 
have all been trapped by a single cultural stereotype involving the Swede as solitary and 
noncommunicative, treatment which constitutes cultural prejudice. While it is not easy 
to establish sources of any stereotype, one stems from the conflict between the Amer- 
icans’ ideal of democratic neighborliness and openness and the Swedes’ sense of formality 
and reticence among strangers. Of great interest is the fact that all four writers create 
and identify with a character who tries to see beyond the stereotype. —L.W.E. 


HI. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

Isaac Campbell 
550. Howard, Edward G. An Unknown Maryland Imprint of the Eighteenth Century, 
PBSA, 63:3, 3rd Qt. 1969, 200-203. Volume I of Campbell’s A Rational Enquiry into 
the Origin, Foundation, Nature and End of Civil Government (Annapolis: Frederick 
Green, 17857), previously unrecorded, has turned up in the Archives of the Diocese 
of Maryland. —G.T.T. 
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Charles Carroll 
James McHenry 


551. Coad, Oral S. A Signer Writes a Letter in Verse, JROL, 32:1, Dec. 1968, 33-36. 
Aside from his letters, very little of the writing of the influential and wealthy signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, exists today. Fortu- 
nately the Rutgers University Library has the Ms. of a poem he wrote in 1813 to his 
friend, James McHenry, another leading Revolutionary statesman who had retired 
because of disapproval of the War of 1812 and general displeasure with the politics 
of the times. Carroll’s poem was written as a reply to a rhyming letter McHenry had 
written him. This letter and many of McHenry’s poems are also in the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Library. [A facsimile of Carroll’s poem is reprinted here.] —C.M.R. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1860-1870 
Dion Boucicault 


552. Harrison, A. Cleveland. Boucicault on Dramatic Action: His Confirmation of 
the POETICS, QJS, 56:1, Feb. 1970, 45-53. The core of Boucicault’s published com- 
mentary on dramatic theory i is an essay called The Art of Dramatic Composition in the 
North American Review (Jan.-Feb. 1878). Boucicault’s theory of the drama closely 
parallels Aristotle’s. He combines Aristotle’s plot, melody, and spectacle under the 
single label “action,” and Aristotle’s character, thought, and diction are included in 
Boucicault’s term “persons.” —D.D.N. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Cf.: Item 564, 


Thomas Kennedy 
553. Mehiman, Robert. The Poems of Thomas Kennedy of Maryland, JRUL, 33:1, 
Dec. 1969, 9-19. We should not ignore any writing that shows the patriotism and 
personal lives of Americans during the first 50 years of our Republic when there was 
very little published by American authors. It is therefore important that we take note 
of the interesting and not badly written poetry of Thomas Kennedy whose verse was 
popular at that time but has been almost totally neglected since. A passionate lover of 
liberty, Kennedy wrote a long poem in behalf of equal treatment for Jews as well as 
much poetry in praise of his adopted country. (He had immigrated from Scotland in 
1796.) Although his personal poems were often moving expressions of grief, he was 
capable of humor also as expressed in Ode to the Mammoth Cheese. —C.M.R. 


Herman Melville - 


554, Jaster, Frank. Melville’s Cosmopolitan: The Experience of Life m THE CON- 
FIDENCE-MAN: HIS MASQUERADE, SoQ; 8:2, Jan. 1970, 201-210. The cosmo- 
politan does not seem, as critics commonly interpret, a kind of satanic figure suggesting 
the end of Christianity and hope, but rather a persona, or symbol, conveying life itself, 
“good, bad, indifferent.” Incidents and personal interactions with the cosmopolitan, 
especially in the final chapter, show how each type of person evokes a response reflect- 
ing his own nature, its deficits or potentials, so that the always changing mask of the 
confidence man throws man back on himself and his own human resources. —-R.M.V.K. 


555. Donoghue, Denis. Melville, LugR, 1:1, 1965, 67-82. As a poet Melville differs 
from both Lawrence and Hardy. Melville’s theme—the exacerbations of a private 
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vision—required prose fiction. ` When he turned to poetry after 1857, he was seeking 
relief from private visions by expressing more conventional normalcy. He welcomed 
- occasions permitting the expression of simple public emotions. Nonetheless, he rejected 
the sentimental idealism of his age. In his best poems he lapsed back into his natural 
temper. Disengaging himself from all allegiances, he struggled toward the stance he 
needed for his own deliverance: indifference, the comic perspective shared by Nature 
and God. —H.B. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


556. Thompson, G. R. Is Poe’s A TALE OF THE RAGGED MOUNTAINS a Hoax? 
SSF, 6:4, Sum. 1969, 454-460. One of Poe’s later Gothic tales, this story is a cleverly 
constructed “ratiocinative” hoax, with at least three levels of irony operating simul- 
taneously. Under the supernatural tale lies a “scientific” explanation of the apparently 
supernatural events, leading to a very different “psychological” explanation of them and, 
beneath this, an insinuated burlesque of Brown’s novel Edgar Huntley. Poe seems to 
have borrowed some details from Brown’s novel, but his distortion of them suggests a 
burlesque similar to his burlesque of Byron and Moore in The Assignation. —J.J.P. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


557. Brown, Dorothy S. Thesis and Theme in UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, ET, 58:9, Dec. 
1969, 1330-1334, 1372. In addition to its outdated thesis—the evil of slavery-—Unele 
1015 Cabin has a universal theme—the power of love. Hence it continues to appeal. 
Tom, moreover, once recognized as a Christ-figure or symbol of love, emerges as a 
“pillar of strength, not a symbol of weakness or submission.” Tom’s sacrifices, made in 
three locales—the Shelby household, the St. Clare estate, and the Legree plantation— 
provide structure for the novel. —L.H.M. 


Henry David Thoreau 


558. McAleer, John J. Thoreau’s Epic CAPE COD, Thought, 43:169, Sum. 1968, 
227-246. In its shaping of the materials of nature, sheer poetic artistry, and universal 
scope of moral vision, Thoreau’s Cape Cod merits a recognition second only to Walden 
among the poet’s achievements. Contrary to the opinion of some critics, Thoreau had 
not exhausted his deep feelings for the “life of nature” after he had left Walden; for 
throughout the 50’s, he continued his celebrations of the “wild” by witnessing at Cape 
Cod “the impact the ocean had on human nature taken in quantity.” Here Thoreau 
learned most compellingly that “man fulfills himself not in striving to make Nature 
correspond to himself but in discovering and complying with his own correspondence to 
Nature.” In Cape Cod Thoreau illustrates with great power an experience which Freud 
has termed the “oceanic” sensation of “being at one with the universe”; and, therefore, 
through his art Thoreau becomes a moving spokesman for the basic spiritual needs of 
all mankind. | —E.F.R. 


Walt Whitman 


559. Livingston, James L. Walt Whitman and Hegel Around the Campfire, WWR, 15:2, 
June 1969, 120-122. Hegelian motifs influenced the design of Whitman’s By Bivouac’s 
Fitfol Flame. The setting is abstracted by cataloguing objects which “have meaning 
only in the presence of an informing mind.” This idea is reinforced in two ways: the 
movement of the poem is from external objects to internal reflection; the thought 
pattern is Heglian in its phrase divisions—setting, thesis, antithesis, elaboration, turning 
point, synthesis, climax, synthesis continued, return movement slows, completion. —B.F. 
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560. Metzger, Charles R. Walt Whitman’s Philosophical Epic, WWR, 15:2, June 1969, 
91-96. Leaves of Grass is similar in form to the epic. Whitman announces his subject, 
writes a long poem that is national in scope, and creates a hero who is the poet himself. 
The speaker is “a composite of every identity, every self mentioned in the poem,” and 
is a “phenomenal abstraction, a dramatic demonstration through action, of the self as 
realized in terms of Whitman’s ethic.” —B.F. 


561. Mulqueen, James E. Organic Growth of LEAVES OF GRASS, WWR, 15:2, June 
1969, 85-91. The organic growth of Leaves of Grass “reflects psychological changes in 
the poet resulting from an ebbing of the libido.” —B.F. 


562. Wells, Elizabeth. The Structure of Whitman’s 1860 LEAVES OF GRASS, WWR, 
15:3, Sept. 1969, 131-161. The poems in Leaves of Grass must be read in the order in 
which Whitman arranged them in the 1860 edition. There the poet “has moved, both in 
small units and throughout the whole of the volume, from the demonstrable realities of 
life to the impalpable realities of the spirit made completely manifest only through 
death.” —B.F. 


563. Mary, Sister Eva. Shades of Darkness in THE SLEEPERS, WWR, 15:3, Sept. 
1969, 187-190. In this poem Whitman “moves from an empty darkness to a dreamy 
twilight, from thence to dusk which gives way to ‘winter midnight’ closely followed by 
a dark that is ‘blank.’” In the end, “darkness expands in the softness of a heavenly 
night that contains all shades of darkness and light.” —B.F, 


564. Magowan, Robin. The Horse of Gods: Possession in SONG OF MYSELF, WWR, 
15:2, June 1969, 67-76. Emerson (The Poet, Essays Second Series, Boston and New 
York, n.d.) and Whitman (Democratic Vistas and Other Papers, W. Scott, London, 1888) 
envision an oracular poetry in which the poet “makes himself a medium to the world 
without.” Nature is apprehended as a series of pulse beats to which he fits words. But 
“where the poet for Emerson is simply the sayer . . . Whitman is aware that he is 
articulating a voice.” Three voices in Song of Myself correspond to a division in Whit- 
man himself between the poet who is a medium to the world without and “that human 
or American self which refuses to be taken in by nature or by poetry.” In Song of 
Myself the poet begins to sing of himself as nature, but experiences a crisis of contra- 
dictions between his various selves, between what is and his preconceptions. Eventually 
he is possessed by a music of grand opera rather than the rythmic pulse beats of nature. 
He suffers a temporary loss of self, which abates; he accepts the fact of his own multiple 
identity and asserts his own primacy in front of nature, taking on a new role as god. 

—B.F, 


565. Mathew, V. John. Self in SONG OF MYSELF: A Defence of Whitman’s Egoism, 
WWR, 15:2, June 1969, 102-107. The inconsistencies of the “self” in this poem may 
be explained “in light of Hinduism as it is expounded by Lord Krishna and as it is 
lucidly explained by Heinrich Zimmer.” —B.F. 


566. Nagle, John M. Toward a Theory of Structure in SONG OF MYSELF, WWR, 
15:3, Sept. 1969, 162-171. There are three ways of examining the structure of Whit- 
man’s poem: first, the distinguishable parts joint to form a unified whole; second, one 
part logically moves toward another through the poet’s repetition of themes and symbols 
and “his clear transitional signals”; and third, each part has its own structure. -—B.F. 


| 
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567. Bennett, Frances H. STARTING FROM PAUMANOK as Functional Poetry, 
WWR, 15:2, June 1969, 117-120. This poem:is a functional one in that its “sounding 
notes of individualism, religion, and love [work] outward from the concrete symbols... 
to the abstract symbols.” om BF, 


568. Slattery, Sister Margaret P. Patterns of Imagery in Whitman’s THERE WAS ‘A 
CHILD WENT FORTH, WWR, 15:2, June 1969, 112-114. The journey structure and 
the successive patterns of imagery help emphasize “the progression of the child in the 
cycle of life” as the controlling force in There Was A Child Went Forth. —B.F. 


569. Fein, Richard J. LAMENTATIONS and WHEN LILACS LAST, WWR, 15:2, 
June 1969, 115-117. Both Lamentations and When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d are “poems concerned with the mourning of a nation over a communal loss,” 
and in each the poet attempts “to assuage personal sorrow.” —B.F. 


570. Kallen, Horace M. Of Love, Death, and Walt Whitman, WWR, 15:3, Sept. 1969, 
171-180. Whitman believed “that the true poet’s vocation is a summons and a challenge 
answering to all human challenges and answers.” In that regard he thought that, in 
order to enjoy the interval between birth and death, one must “die living and live 
dying, by loving.” —B.F. 


571. McGhee, Richard D. Concepts of Time in Whitman’s lacy: WWR, 15:2, June 
1969, 76-85. In his poetry Whitman recognizes that one may take several approaches 
in understanding the concept.of time: “that time is an absolute which surrounds man . 

that time lies at the heart of man’s existence . . . that man transcends time.” —B.E. 


572. Jaffe, Harold. Buckes WALT WHITMAN: A Collaboration, WWR, 15:3, Sept. 
1969, 190-194, Whitman collaborated with Richard M. Bucke on the latter’s Walt 
Whitman (1883). He admitted to having written the first 24 pages, but in fact! he 
“wrote or revised more than half of the book and influenced Dr. Bucke’s writing from 


beginning to end. : | —B.F. 
| i 


573. Peattie, R. W. Postscript to Charles Kent on Whitman, WWR, 15:2, June 1969, 
107-111. William Michael Rossetti wrote to Charles Kent in praise of Kent's review of 
Rossetti’s Poem by Walt Whitman. [The letter is included.] —B.F. 


574. Pollin, Burton R. DELIGHTFUL SIGHTS, A Possible Whitman Article in Poe’s 
BROADWAY JOURNAL, WWR, 15:3, Sept. 1969, 180-187. A piece in the May, 31, 
1845, number of Poe’s Broadway Journal was probably by Whitman. —B.F. 


575. Singh, Raman K. Whitman: Avatar of Shri Krishna? WWR, 15:2, June 1969, 
97-102. There is an “incredible proximity of thought” between Whitman and the Indian 
shepherd Shri Krishna. Their ideas on love are especially similar. Whitman’s approach 
to sex as a means of achieving spiritual freedom especially Jinks him to Indian religious 
thought. “Sex is to be equated with divinity because the body and the soul are insepar- 
able—in fact, the body is the soul—and the soul is divine and is the divinity” and male 
equals female since both male and female bodies are gates to the soul. “In Indian 
thought, too, . . .-when the male and female bodies (which are alike in all but 
biological features) sexually cohabit, the completest kind of union is achieved.” —B.F. 
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576. White, William. Some New Whitman Items, PrS, 44:1, Sp. 1970, 47-55. [Reprinted 
are letters addressed to Samuel G. Stanley, John Burroughs, John Addington Symonds, 
W. Hale White, and a poem written for Abby Anne Tolman, none of which have been 
published previously.] —L.W.D. 


Cf.: Item 514. 


V, NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900. 
Ambrose Bierce 
Cf.: Item 334. 


Stephen Crane 


577. Holton, Milne. The Sparrow’s Fall and the Sparrow’ s Eye: Crane’s MAGGIE, 
SN, 41:1, 1969, 115-129. This novel is not primarily an experiment in naturalism but 
rather a study in illusion, in “incapacity of vision.” The failure of vision leads to a 
failure of understanding. Jimmie sees the world as a jungle and responds with ageres- 
sion. Maggie sees it in chivalric terms and tries to run off to her knight errant, Pete. 
Deprived of her illusion, she is left helpless. | —A. B.F. 


Harold Frederic 


578. Katz, Joseph. BAL Addendum: Harold Frederic’s GLORIA MUNDI—Entry 
6293: The First Four Printings of Harold Frederic’s GLORIA MUNDI, PBSA, 63:3, 
3rd Qt. 1969, 197-198. The publisher advertised three printings before publication, and 
they are probably those identifiable by the 1898 date on the title page (with second and 
third impressions so specified on the copyright page); the fourth impression carries 
a date of 1899 on the title page. [Differences in the paper and bindings of these four 
impressions are also recorded.] f  —G.T.T. 


Henry James 


579. Maynard, Reid. The Irony of Strether’s Enlightenment, LHR, 11, 1969, 33-44. 
Strether, the central character of James’s The Ambassadors, is a New Englander sent 
to Europe to retrieve the supposedly wayward son of his fiancée. As he awakens to the 
culture of the Old World, his puritanical moral heritage seems to wither away, but he is 
ultimately unable to assume European freedoms. His failure is symbolized by thwarted 
relationships with Mm. de Vionnet, the young man’s “siren,” and Maria Gostrey, an 
attractive American expatriate. A character study of a man who is unable to act, 
Strether returns home, pulling out of the complexities of his contact with Europe but 
unknowingly and ironically maintaining the imaginative and idealistic illusions of 
personal freedom. —R.H.W. 


580. Purdy, Strother B. Couvetaaiiin and Awareness in Henry James’s A ROUND 
OF VISITS, SSF, 6:4, Sum. 1969, 421-432. Along with The Jolly Corner, this story 
represents the climax of James’s rejection of the modern metropolis and, indirectly, of 
America as well. In his round of visits after he returns to New York from self-exile in 
Europe, Mark Monteith finds vulgarity, tastelessness, selfishness, vanity, divorce and 
infidelity, robbery, and suicide. His visits seem to reveal that perhaps there were no 
longer people in New York capable of a cultural exchange or of an understanding of 
the vocabulary of taste. He is left without bearings because of his experiences with 
Winch and Bloodgood, whose refined corruption sums up modern New York —J.J.P. 
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581. McMaster, Juliet. “The Full Image of a Repetition” in THE TURN OF THE 
SCREW, SSF, 6:4, Sum. 1969, 377-382.. In order to. re-create the “full image” of the 
governess’s own perceptions, James consistently replaces the ghosts with the governess, 
who feels compelled to act out the image in her mind. Reflections of one or another 
kind frequently appear.’ Through reflections in windows or through windows the 
governess.is seen to occupy the same places .as the ghosts. Mrs. Grose’s mind reflects 
and enlarges the governess’s horrified image of the dead tutor and former governess. 
The children’s minds, however, refiect the governess’s own distorted fears and imagin- 
ings. —J.J.P. 


582, Thorberg, ລ GERMAINE, James's NOTEBOOKS, and THE WINGS 
OF THE DOVE, CL, 22:3, Sum. 1970, 254-264. Although James disclaimed the 
influence of Germaine in his Notebooks, The Wings of the Dove in its basic plot, its 
characters, and its themes shows many similarities to About's novel. —N.V. 


Cf.: “Items 333. and 611. 
Mark Twain 

583. Casey, Daniel J.. Huckleberry in Finland: A Comparison of Twain and Kivi, 
MSprak, 62:4, 1968, 385-394. Huck Finn i is Twain’s “Everyman”—he adapts with equal 
ease to the Arctic or Mediterranean. A case for this universality may be traced through 
comparison with Aleksis Kivi’s Seven Brothers.. They, like Huck, ostracized by neigh- 
bors, are endowed with independence, craftiness, and sympathy. In both books Mother 
Nature imposes the dominating mctif—-the Forest serves Kivi as the river serves Twain. 
In a sense Finnish literature begins with Kivi much as American begins with Twain. Both 
authors. met antagonism from early critics. Too long has Twain been unfairly cate- 
gorized as a regionalist—he 15 a skald. ` —L.W.E. 


584. Harper, Marion. The West of Twain and Cather, DiiR, 14:1, Jan. 1966, 60-80. 
The West of Twain is masculine, rootless, youthfully optimistic, seeking frontier finds 
of wealth, admiring chiefly natural beauty, and mainly fiddle music and tall tales. 
Cather’s is largely feminine, conscious of cultural continuity, enjoying planted trees, 
cultivated gardens, and complex music, especially that of the piano. Both exhibit a 
deep kindliness or hospitality. Twain’s names are English, Irish, or Indian, with 
Chinese in California. Cather’s are Central and Western European. Together their 
names tell the romance of the West. . = k. F.D. 


585. ‘Mark Twain’s Marginal Notations on LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 
GEORGE TICKNOR (cont.), Twainian, 27:6, Nov. -Dec. 1968, 1-4. Twain marked 
passages in Ticknor’s book on Lord and Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, Lord Brougham, 
J. H. ດຍ Sir Walter. Scott, William Hazlitt, William Godwin, and Thomas Jefferson. 
.. < —J.C.A. 


586. LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR (cont.), Twainian, 
28:1, Jan.-Feb. 1969, 4. The dates for Twain’s ມມ 01 Ticknor’s book were prob- 
ably both 1876 and 1877. .. DCA, 


587, LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR (cont.), Twainian, 
28:2, Mar. “Apr. .1969,-.1-4. ‘Twain ' marked passages in Ticknor’ s book concerning 
Frank. Millet, Ticknor himself, and Daniel Webster. —J.C.A. 


588. LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR (Mark Twain and 
the Modern Computer) (cont.), Twainian, 28:3, May-June 1969, 1-4. Twain marked 
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passages in Ticknor’s book concerning Daniel Webster, Ticknor himself, the Babbage 
calculating machine, a Mr. Rogers of London, Lady Byron, and the British House of 
Commons. —J. C. A. 


589. LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR (cont.), Twainian, 
28:4, July-Aug. 1969, 1-4. Twain marked passages in Ticknor’s book concerning Sir 
Robert Peel, a meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
a subsequent party at the home of Isaac Weld. | —J.C.A. 


590. LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR (Political and 
Religious Conflicts in Ireland) (cont.), Twainian, 28:5, Sept-Oct. 1969, 1-4. Twain 
marked passages in Ticknor’s book concerning [Maria] Edgeworth, William Wordsworth, 
and Mulgrave Castle, —J.C.A. 


591. LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR (cont.), Twainian, 
28:6, Nov.-Dec. 1969, 1-4. Twain marked passages in Ticknor’s book concerning a 
visit to the Tower of London and a visit to Goethe’s house. —J.C.A. 


592. LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR, Volume Two, 
Twainian, 28:6, Nov.-Dec. 1969, 4. Mark Twain marked fewer passages in the second 
volume of Ticknor’s work and was evidently not using it for reference material for 
A Connecticut Yankee, as he was the first volume. However, he noted references to 
Ticknor’s visit to Prince Metternich. | . —J.C.A. 


593. Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere, Twainian, 28:1, Jan.-Feb. 1969, 1-4. 
[This is a reprint of abstracts of articles on Twain that have appeared in AES during 
1968.] —J.C.A, 


594. Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere (concluded), Twainian, 28:2, Mar.-Apr. 
1969, 4. [This is a reprint of abstracts of articles on Twain that appeared in AES 
during 1968.] --1.0.4. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


James Agee 
595. Betts, Leonidas. The “Unfathomably Mysterious’? LET US NOW PRAISE 
FAMOUS MEN, EJ, 59:1, Jan. 1970, 44-47, 51. This unconventional book is an 
attempt to give an accurate account of the life of Alabama tenant farmers, but Agee 
speaks of his subject taking him to the ultimate “center: the whole problem and nature 
of existence.” Although Agee, in the end, recognizes his inability to comprehend the 
“center,” Let Us Now Praise Famous Men is one of the great books of American 
literature. —L.H.M. 


596. Broughton, George, and Panthea Reid Broughton. Agee and Autonomy, SHR, 4:2, 
Sp. 1970, 101-111. Early promise, neglect, and posthumous fame leave Agee (d.1955) a 
spokesman for the 60’s. A Death in the Family (1958 Pulitizer prize novel) shows the 
mother’s religious faith as something destructive of human values. Agee’s preoccupa- 
tion with devitalizing creed, code, and institution is apparent also in The Morning 
Watch (1951 novelette) and in several film scripts (to Agee in the 30’s and 40’s film was 
“a reputable and vital art form”). The beast fable, A Mother’s Tale, represents human 
society “as a giant, impersonal, brutish structure” bent on enslaving the individual. 
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But threughout, Agee blames the individual for submissiveness and irresponsibility— 
“man must make irrevocable ethical choices for himself, because to refuse to do so is to 
relinquish his selfhood to the system or the crowd.” ` , —S.M.A.W. 


Edward Albee 


597. Post, Robert M. Cognitive Dissonance in the Plays of Edward Albee, QJS, 55:1, 
Feb. 1969, 54-60. The term “cognitive dissonance” refers to inconsistencies between 
people’s beliefs and their actions. Albee’s characters exhibit various types of cognitive 
dissonance, especially reversed sex roles and discrepancies between marital attitudes 
and behavior. In attempting to bring beliefs and actions together, Albee’s characters 
often retreat into a world of illusion and increase the cognitive dissonance. -—D.D.N. 


James Baldwin 


598. Standley, Fred L. James Baldwin: The Artist As Incorrigible Disturber Of The 
Peace, SHR, 4:1, Win. 1970, 18-30. Baldwin, denying.a dichotomy between literary art 
and social protest, believes in the responsibility of the artist “to recreate out of the 
disorder of life that order which is art.” In his critical essays Baldwin calls protest 
novels sentimental fantasies. His early admiration for Richard Wright waned, and, 
although he praises Native Son for its power, he regrets its perpetuation of the belief 
that “in Negro life there exists no tradition.” Baldwin’s own novels have urban settings 
and “rebel-victim” protagonists whose self-perception depends on interpersonal relations. 
He stresses personal ຄວບ and the significance of the individual and of love. 

=S. M.A.W. 


John Barth 


599. Noland, Richard W. John Barth and the Novel of Comic Nihilism, WSCL, 7:3, 
Aut, 1966, 239-257. The awareness that meaning is relative prevents Barth’s work from 
being wholly tragic or comic, and therefore his humor stems from irony and paradox. 
However, the criticism that The Set-Weed Factor is parody for parody’s sake may be 
valid. Much of Barth’s work takes nihilism for its subject matter, but he has not posited 
a system of values against nihilism. His parody, therefore, may have become an artistic 
trap, and he will have to involve himsel genuinely with the ethical problems he poses 
if he i is to develop as an artist. | —E.A.K. 


| Wi Cather 
Cf.: Item 584. 


Hart Crane | 
600. Uroff, M. D. Hart Crane’s RECITATIVE, CP, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 22-27. The seven 
stanzas of Recitative on the “restorative powers of the poet’s vision in a dark and 
divided world” follow the pattern of a classical oration: exordium, five-part body, 
and peroration. Meant to be lucid and direct, the poem is complex in its compression, 
and in. the speaker’s shifting relationship to his audience—-isolated artist, man among 
men. Unity resides in duality—‘man’s vision of the ideal world must be a new way of 
ee at the real world.” —S.M.A.W. 


` E. E. Cummings 
601. Grossman, Manuel L. HIM and the Modern Theatre, QJS, 54:3, Oct. 1968, 212- 
219. Cummings’s play, which explores the inner life of the artist and his relationship 
to society, opened in 1928 to such comments from the New York critics as “empty,” 
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“incoherent” and “preposterous.” The anti-realism, the juxtaposition of serious and 
comic, unusual stage directions, and the attitude toward. communication anticipate the 
theater of the absurd of Beckett and Ionesco. `: bo tds 2 —-D.D.N. 


602. Davis, William V. Cummings NEXT TO OF COURSE GOD AMERICA IL, CP, 
3:1, Sp. 1970, 14-15. Cummings’s parody of a political/patriotic speech combines 
Italian and English sonnet conventions, and by the inverted syntax of his last line 
comments on the inversion of form and philosophy in the speaker’s 13 lines. —S.M.A.W. 


Ralph Ellison 


603. Goede, William. On Lower Frequencies: The Buried Men in Wright and Ellison, 
MES, 15:4, 1969/70, 483-501. Although Wrights The Man Who Lived Underground 
(1942) is a source for and a parallel of Ellison’s The Invisible Man (1952), insofar as 
both works of art turn from “racial protest” towards the myth of “the buried man 
reborn” there remains a vital difference between them: in making his hero “raceless,” 
Wright arrives at “The Existential Man,” while Ellison’s protagonist becomes more 
mythic or universal by being more specifically Negro. The “Underground Man” is “the 
portrait of the Negro artist” as well as a “Black Parsifal” who fights for his “identity,” 
his “visibility,” and can find it neither in assimilation nor in protest: but by thinking 
for himself, by coming up from ເວບ and accepting his Black Feality, —W.E. 


604. Hays, Peter L. The Incest Theme i in INVISIBLE MAN, WHR, 23:4, Aut. 1969, 
335-339. Ellison’s novel is about depersonalization of both blacks and whites and also 
about the way in which whites have manipulated blacks as if, metaphorically, by act of 
incest. The second episode in the novel (Trueblood’s impregnation of his daughter), 
ironically envied by Norton in relation to his daughter, is a symbol and metaphor of 
such human depersonalization and manipulation. : —H.E.S. 


605. Olderman, Raymond M. Ralph Ellison’s Blues and INVISIBLE MAN, WSCL, 
7:2, Sum. 1966, 142-159. The movement of this novel is essentially “an upward ascen- 
sion to an underground place, from invisibility to identity.” This primary paradox 
stems from the meaning of the Blues, and the Blues themselves, as a state of mind—-a 
source of music and rhythmic patterns in life and in the novel—are also at the core 
of the book’s meaning. Metaphorically, they lead the narrator to see “the ambiguity 
in his soul and the parallel chaos in reality,” to accept these conditions, act responsibly 
in the face of them, and achieve selfhood. —E.A.K 


606. Ludington, Charles T., Jr. Protest and Anti-protest: Ralph Ellison, SHR, 4:1, 
Win. 1970, 31-39. Ellison’s fiction goes deeper than protest and transcends racial 
boundaries. A “real” novel can be “engaged” without being didactic. Ellison blames 
Richard Wright for fashioning Native Son “according to what whites believe is black 
reality.” In his Invisible Man the hero “faces and tries to identify with each of the 
cultural stances Riesman [in The Lonely Crowd] defines as part of America’s changing 
cultural patterns.” | | —S.M.A.W. 


William Faulkner 


607. Pearce, Richard. Faulkner’s One Ring Circus, WSCL, 7:3, Aut. 1966, 270-283. 
“Although Light in August deals with the most serious social problems and describes a 
world that is profoundly grim, its form is comic and it derives its singular energy from 
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character and farce.” The natutalistically structured, symmetrical, chessboard world is 
balanced by characters who are vitally human, and this balance establishes the tragic 
humor of the work. For example, Christmas is caught in a comic mistake (Joanna 
mistakes menopause for pregnancy) which ironically gives. definition to the history of 
his life. —E.A.K. 


608. McGlynn, Paul D. The Chronology of A ROSE FOR EMILY, SSF, 6:4, Sum. 
1969, 461-462. A chronological analysis [provided at the end of the article] of Faulk- 
ner’s story makes the plot more easily comprehensible and also helps to clarify the 
function of time—time being the “unseen character that battles, defeats, and mocks 
everyone.” Although Emily “defeats” time on three occasions—by retaining Homer’s 
corpse, by denying Colonel Sartoris’s death, and by denying her father’s death—her 
victory is monstrously expensive. —J.J.P. 


609. Rossky, William. The Pattern of Nightmare i in SANCTUARY; or, Miss Reba’s 
Dogs, MFS, 15:4, 1969/70, 503-515. Faulkner's vision in this novel cannot be wholly 
understood by reducing it to a criticism of the “waste land” of modern industrial 
society. It is a “cosmic bad dream” that conveys a sense of impotent terror before the 
nightmare of existence in an irrational and chaotic universe. —W.E. 


610. Millgate, Michael. Faulkner in Toronto: A Further. Note, UTQ, 37:2, Jan. 1968, 
197-202. [Recent evidence including correspondence by the author with a classmate of 
Faulkner’s RCAF training squadron, Mr. J. M. Hinchley, corroborates the author’s 
previous article (William Faulkner, Cadet, UTQ, 35:2, Jan. 1966, 117-132 [AES, 9:10, 
Dec. 1966, 3535]) in which he showed that despite Faulkner’s own exaggerated account 
of his exploits, he did not actually solo, or do combat flying during this period of his 
life.] . l —R.L.D. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


611. Bufkin, E. C. A Pattern of Parallel and Double: . The Function of “Myrtle in THE 
GREAT GATSBY, MES, 15:4, 1969/70, 517-524. The technique that makes Myrtle 
Wilson, through parallels, the double of Gatsby came to Fitzgerald from Conrad. Its 
effects, however, are derived from Henry James. Myrtle functions as a source of 
Jamesian operative irony: she represents not only Gatsby’s “vulgar suppressed self” 
but also what, without “his Platonic conception of himself,” he might have remained. 
The ironic contrast between the doubles emphasizes his final victory over himself and 
thus his “greatness.” l —W.E. 


612. McCarthy, Paul. Daisy’s Voice in THE GREAT GATSBY, LHR, 11, 1969, 
51-56. Daisy’s striking voice indicates her unique attractiveness but also suggests some 
serious weaknesses in her character and in Gatsby’s. Since she lies at the center of his 
plans and hopes, her voice reflects the ideal nature and direction of his dream—its 
romantic and sexual aspects as well as its wealth and splendor—but it also reveals their 
insincerity, overdependence on material objects, and essential inability to make the 
dream come true. Finally, the voice, the dream, and the girl become inaccessible to 
Gatsby. —R.H.W. 


613. Burhans, Clinton S., Jr. “Magnificently Attune to Life’: the Value of WINTER 
DREAMS, SSF, 6:4, Sum. 1969, 401-412. In spite of what Fitzgerald himself said about 
this story, it must be read independently of The Great Gatsby. Dexter Green, in the 
short story, builds his life on the blueprint of his winter dreams. Judy Jones represents 
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these dreams to him. In the final destruction of his illustons about her, he discovers that 
the greatest value of his dreams was in the dreaming, and he has now lost “the only way 
left to preserve that priceless capacity.” Unlike Gatsby, Dexter analy realizes that his 
dreams are forever behind him. . l —J.J.P. 


Ramon Guthrie 


614. Laing, Alexander. Pain, Memory and Glory: The Poetry of Ramon Guthrie, 
CarMis, 11:3, Sum. 1970, 2-11. Guthrie, winner of this year’s Marjorie Peabody Waite 
award from the National Academy of Arts and Letters, is finally coming to be recog- 
nized as a major contemporary poet, especially as a result of his latest and finest work, 
Maximum Security Ward. Guthrie’s iite; beset- ey serious illness, informs much of his 
poetry. —N.E.T. 


| Ernest Hemingway 
615. D’Avanzo, Mario L. The Motif of Corruption in A FAREWELL TO ARMS, 
LHR, 11, 1969, 57-62. In despair at observing all around him an array of corruption 
of the ideals for which he is committed to fight, Frederic Henry chooses flight and 
escape to Switzerland. His strong moral sense makes this act not a mere attempt to 
save himself from the firing squad but an implicit judgment on a whole series of defec- 
tions, frauds, betrayals, slanders, and compromises in private individuals and in the 
institutions of religion, government, and the military. The death of Catherine thus seems 
to him the culmination of all the evils surrounding him—a part of an overriding cosmic 
evil inscrutably pervading a world that is dark and tragic. —R.H.W. 


616. Flora, Joseph M. Hemingway’s UP IN MICHIGAN, SSF, 6:4, Sum 1969, 465- 
466. The title of Hemingway’s story is not an allusion to Irving Berlin’s song I Want 
to Go Back to Michigan (1914), which celebrates the bucolic life of the southern half 
of the lower Michigan peninsula. Hemingway’s usage reflects the common phrase of 
southern Michigan residents who vacation “up north.” It clearly places the locale 
of the story outside the bucolic, as Hemingway intended. —J.J.P. 


Cf.: Item 334. 


J. L. Herlihy 
617. Saylor, Charles F. Orpheus in New York: The Classical Descent of MIDNIGHT 
COWBOY, CBull, 46:6, Apr. 1970, 81-84, 95. Herlihy’s novel (Dell, 1965) is an 
updated version of the Orpheus-Eurydice myth. The underworld is New York City and 
Joe Buck’s lyre is his transistor radio. Buck crosses into “Acheron” over a river. The 
Greyhound bus on which he travels and Buck’s first “rich lady,” Cass Trehune, represent 
Cerberus. Buck pays Cass his admission price, a $20 bill. He attempts to rescue 
Eurydice (Ratso) from Hell, but he is only partially successful because Ratso dies before 
they reach Florida and complete the ascent. However, by means of his sojourn in Hell, 
Buck has regained his identity in an otherwise mopersonal world. [The article discusses 
the movie and the novel.] —J.A.D. 


William Heyen 
618. Gerber, Philip, and Robert J. Gemmert. The Individual Voice: A Conversation 
with William Heyen, WHR, 23:3, Sum. 1969, 223-233. Heyen (Depth of Field) is 
strongly motivated by sound and ‘rhythm and feels poignantly the ambiguities of life. 
His nature poetry is reminiscent of his Long Island childhood. Such comment on 
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political and social problems as is implicit in his poems is generalized er presented 
“slant,” as Dickinson would say. —H.E.S. 


Randall Jarrell 
619. Mazzaro, Jerome. Arnoldian Echoes in the Poetry of Randall Jarrell, WHR, 23:4, 
Aut. 1969, 314-318. Jarrell frequently alludes to Arnold and compares himself with 
him. Both look upon literary imagination as an interpretation of life; both emphasize 
the daydream, fairy tale, and wish. To Jarrell literature is a medium to make the forces 
of the id acceptable to the superego. —H.ES. 


Le Roi Jones 


620. Otten, Charlotte. LeRoi Jones: Napalm Poet, CP, 3:1, Spr. 1970, 5-11. Jones 
is “deeply committed to both social and poetic revolutions. > From his first volume, 
Preface to a Twenty Volume Suicide Note (1961), to The Dead Lecturer (1964), the 
change is in the direction of nihilism and anti-poetry as it seeks to leave behind white 
poetic tradition altogether, to shock into awareness. “His poetry sticks to the face and 
sears the flesh, leaving hideous scars.” —S.M.A.W. 


Bel Kaufman 


621. Romana, Josefina. The Novel Into Film: UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE, 1311, 
14:1, Jan. 1966, 27-39. The order and handling of events and settings must be done 
according to the medium of each kind of art. The movie of Up The Down Staircase 
does not follow the novel exactly, but it is equally effective because the arrangement 
meets the requirement of the film medium. —T.F.D. 


John Knowles 


622. Mengeling, Marvin E. A SEPARATE PEACE: Meaning and Myth, EJ, 58:9, 
Dec. 1969, 1322-1329. The mythic journey of A Separate Peace is a quest for the ideals 
of Greece. Phineas, who is frequently connected with the sun, represents Apollo. The 
Olympic spirit is mystically passed from Phineas to Gene during the Devon Winter 
Carnival. Here Phineas blends into Dionysus as he dances a bacchanal. Like a god, 
Phineas dies that Gene may live. Phineas must be physically destroyed to emphasize 
that Apollo cannot live in our world. Gene, however, is “Phineas-filled” as he is purged 
of fear, jealousy, and hate. —L.H.M. 


Jack London 


623. Deane, Paul. Jack London: Mirror of His Time, LHR, 11, 1969, 45-50. Lon- 
don’s literary career clearly reveals all the main trends of the period from 1890 to 1920 
in literature, philosophy, social problems, and popular thinking. In contrast to the 
naturalism which was his dominant mode, he followed the genteel tradition in his 
highly idealized view of women and sex, and popular romantic elements are noticeable 
in his work. From evolutionary theory he derived the principle of the survival of the 
fittest, which he strove to reconcile with his socialism and his unflinching criticism of 
injustice,  .  —R.H.W. 


Norman Mailer 


624. Will, George F. New York’s Political Circus, NatR, 22:25, June 30, 1970, 688- 
689 (rev.-art., Joe Flaherty, Managing Mailer, Coward-McCann, 1970). Mailer’s 
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campaign in the 1969 New York mayoralty primary showed little refinement or grasp 
of political concepts. His caper was significant in a way that neither he nor his campaign 
manager, Joe Flaherty, would understand: his campaign illuminates that disjunction 
between artistic ability and practical wisdom which Plato discussed. —H.B. 


Flannery O'Connor . 


625. Drake, Robert. The Paradigm of Flannery O’Connor’s True Country, SSF, 6:4, 
Sum. 1969, 433-442. O’Connor seems to have had only one story to tell and only one 
main character—Jesus Christ. The story, which is of man’s. “absolutely crucial” 
encounter with Christ, is played out against the red clay earth and often sinister green 
pastures of deepest, darkest Georgia. Never false to her “true country,” O’Connor’s 
commitment to it was both her strength and the.source of her authority. She has made 
us believe that her Georgia is, in.a sense, “finally the. emblem of the whole wide world.” 

n —J.J. P. 


William. Van O'Connor ` 


626. < Brom. A Tribute to William Van O’Connor, MFS, 15: 4, 1969/70, 463- 
466. Though O’Connor (1915-1966) regarded himself toward the end of his life 
primarily as a poet, he is better known as a new critic who wrote “pioneering studies” 
of Stevens, Faulkner, and Pound that prove him a “practical critic rather than a formu- 
lator of new theories.” | | 5 ses | —W.E. 


Eugene O'Neill 


627. Tornqvist, Egil. Personal Address in the Plays of O'Neill, 035, 55: 2; . Apr. 1969, 
126-130. Dramatists writing in English lack the advantage of the subtle nuances of two 
personal pronouns of address (“tu-vous,” “du-Sie,” etc.) which writers in other jan- 
guages possess. In their place, writers like O'Neill. make use of a variety of titles, 
names, and nicknames to indicate, roles of characters and relationships between 
characters. | . ; f —D.D.N. 


Cf.: Item 478. | 


Katherine ‘Anne Porter | 


628. ແລ Joan. A Re-Reading of Katherine Anne Porter's THEFT, SSF, 6:4, Sum. 
1969, 463-464. The theme of Porter’s story—self delusion in the face of evil—is most 
clearly developed in her novel The Ship of Fools. Like the novel, the short story 
describes a journey during which the protagonist meets with evil in various but unmis- 
takable forms. In her failure to oppose’ the evil-doers, the girl is directly responsible 
for their increasing boldness because, in essence, ane encourages them. —J.J.P. 


= Ezra Pound ` 


629. Donoghue, Denis. Ezra Pound’s School Book, LugR, 1:3-4, 1965, 133-146. The 
central concern of the Cantos, written in the “mirror for magistrates” tradition, is 
history as a school book for princes. The dominant figure of Pound as controlling 
intelligence gives the poem its unity. Teaching the moral significance of history, he is 
the strong prince’s great counsellor; his text is that it is possible to choose the “clear 
law” of good government over the “murk and fog” of bad government. Pound’s verse 
is a controlled release from a copiously stored memory, rather ‘than the result of random 
association.  —H.B. 
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Thomas Pynchon 


630. Hausdorff, Don. Thomas Pynchon’s Multiple Absurdities, WSCL, 7:3, Aut. 1966, 
258-269. Pynchon’s satiric attack in V on the dehumanized inertness of modern life 
parallels The Education of Henry Adams more than any other literary antecedent. 
Benny Profane’s loathing for the inert is primarily instinctive, and he concludes in a 
parody of Adams: “Offhand 10 say I haven't learned a goddamn thing.” However, 
Herbert Stencil discovers that while theories of history and systems of reform are 
delusions, caring for other human. beings, itself a delusion, is a legitimate alternative 
to inertness. Pynchon’s reconciliation of opposites is artistically flawed, but does not 
totally undermine his work. —BE.A.K. 


John Crowe Ransom 
Cf.: Item 537. a 


Theodore Roethke 


631. ນາຍ Denis. Theodore Roethke: Toward THE FAR FIELD, LugR, 1:2, 
1965; 50-72. Roethke sought a sustaining order in the images of his chaos, Cries and 
complaints against chaos become, in later poems, ‘attempts to. cope with chaos, the poet 
revealing a desire to escape to an order, sustained by God, in which mutability is 
natural and therefore acceptable. A universal rather than distinctively American poet, 
Roethke took himself as theme, furnishing a representative instance of humen existence. 
He learned from other poets, past and contemporary, while slowly perfecting his art. 

—H.B. 


J. D. Salinger. 


632. Karlstetter, Klaus. J. D. Salinger, R. W. Emerson and the Perennial Philosophy, 
MSprak, 63:3, 1969, 224-236. An examination of Salinger’s “saga” of the Glass family 
in the light of its relation to the theme stated in Zen, in Platc’s Parable of the Cave, and 
in Emerson’s Brahma, illustrates again that “people who are too concerned with the 
analysis of particulars fail to reach an understanding of the oneness of all things.” 

Salinger carries on a very important traditional theme . ie in American letters by 
oe relationship of man n to God. | —L.W.E. 


:. Gerald Stern | 


633. Hazley, Richard. An Introduction to Gerald Stern’s THE PINEYS, JRUL, 32:2, 
June 1969, 41-80. When Stern first read in'a 1958 Sunday supplement of New Jersey’s 
Pine Barrens and its inhabitants, the Pineys, he was seized with the power of their uses 
as symbols of the forces of light and dark. Throughout this long poem, Stern explores 
all the implications of this symbolism without oversimplification or distortion. Although 
the White House, 01 at times the owl, is the symbol of the rational and the Piney the 
symbol of the: irrational, ‘the poet recognizes that the two forces may meet in a “haven 
or a temporary hell.” With the assassination of President Kennedy, he abruptly ceased 
speculating and found that his symbols had simplified again with Kennedy as the repre- 
sentative ‘of civilization and the murderer as the uncivilizer. [A photograph of Stern 
Rene the. fieles and. the text of the poem follows the article.] : —C.M.R. 


Wallace Stevens u 


634. Hafner, John H. One Way :of Looking at THIRTEEN WAYS OF LOOKING AT 
A BLACKBIRD, CP, 3:1; Sp. 1970, 61-65. Stevens’s poem is a “carefully organized 
collection of perceptions which becomes a general comment on the nature of art.” The 
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poem moves from simple imagistic associations and contrasts through increasing com- 
plexity of metaphor to the blackbird as a symbol of death. —S.M.A.W. 


Cf.: Item 532. 


Kurt Vonnegut, Jr, 


635. Fiedler, Leslie A. The Divine Stupidity of Kurt Vonnegut, orn 74:3, Sept. 
1970, 195-200, 202-204. Popular with the young, Vonnegut belongs “in the main stream 
of fiction aimed at myth and entertainment. A transitional figure in a time of transi- 
tion,” he is moving today from science fiction “toward abstraction, . the. making of 
constellations or patterns.” —J.S.P. 


Robert Penn Warren 


636. Martin, Glenn. Diction in Warren’s ALL THE KING’S MEN, EJ, 58:8, Nov. 
1969, 1169-1174. Warren skillfully uses dialogue to deepen the artistic effect of his 
novel. Thus Sadie Burke’s speech, which is blunt, plays counterpoint to Willie Stark’s. 
“His repertoire is that of the demagogue, the hypnotist, and (almost) of the articulate 
tragic figure.” The language of Jack Burden, the other major character,-is the language 
of Warren. With a minor figure, speech may simply identify an economic class. But 
with more complex een the interaction of dialect with action reveals character. 

` —L.H.M., 


Tennessee Williams 


637. Joven, Nilda G. IHWusion and Reality in Tennessee Williams's THE GLASS 
MENAGERIE, DilR, 14:1, Jan. 1966, 81-89. This play deals with special characters 
who live in their own private spheres, and a series of effective scenes show the unten- 
ability of their illusions in the modern world. By presenting the scenes through the 
memory of the poetic brother, Tom, Williams achieves a greater organic unity than 
he seems capable of in his other plays. —T.F.D. 


638. Presley, Delma E., and Hari Singh. Epigraphs to the Plays of oo Williams, 
NMW, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 2-12. Epigraphs to Williams’s plays provide keys for thematic 
interpretation. Quotations from Cummings in The Glass Menagerie, from Hart Crane in 
A Streetcar Named Desire, from Dante in Camino Real, from Dickinson in The Night of 
the Iguana, and from Yeats in The Milk Train Doesn’t Stop Here Anymore illuminate 
the individual plays and Williams’s development from 1945 to 1964 of a hope beyond 
despair. —M.T. 


Yvor Winters 


639. Mudrick, Marvin. Three Stanford Poets, LugR, 1:1, 1965, 83-94. The work of 
Yvor Winters, the mentor and major figure of the Stanford group, and of J. V. Cun- 
ningham and Edgar Bowers, Winters’s choices as the best poets of two generations, is 
indicative of the group’s achievement. The “reactionary” Winters, whose view of poetry 
is “deliberately and aggressively moral,” champions the poetry of direct rational state- 
ment, disciplined by the traditional forms used during the Tudor and Stuart periods. 
The Stanford group opposes the uncivilized, centrifugal tendencies of contemporary art 
and life, but with parochial, crotchety, and hasty defenses against “unreason” in poems 
whose manner and matter conflict. Bowers and Cunningham improve when they escape 
from Winters’s prescriptions into more personal poetic statement. Winters’s own poetry 
shows a constricted and morbid sensibility.. —H.B. 
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Richard Wright 
640.. Turner, Darwin T. THE OUTSIDER: Revision oftan. Idea; SHR, 4:1, Win. 1970, 
40-50... Wright's second. novel lacks. the: emotional intensity, of Native ‘Son. The: Out-- 
sider’s: conscious craftsmanship; literary- echoes,..and: philosophical: bias: redefine: the 
earlier protagonist with intellectual. force: but: less: artistic effectiveness: In: both- novels: 
the. existentialist hero is destroyed by the institution which misunderstands: him: and: 
fears his questions. —S.M.A.W. 


Cf.: Item 603. 


Drama 

641. Downer; Alan. 9. Old, New,. Borrowed,. and. (a Trifle). Blue: Notes. on. the. New. 
York Theatre,. 1967-1968, QJS, 54:3,. Oct:. 1968, 199-211. Some of. the. most. significant. 
productions on Broadway during. the 1967-1968. season. were.O’Neill’s. incomplete. More: 
Stately Mansions, extensively. modified by. its. director; George- Kelly’s- rediscovered. 
The Show-Off, a.parody of. the success. stories: of -another. age;, Arthur. Miller’s The Price, 

a powerful portrayal; Muriel Spark’s The Prime..of. Miss. Jean. Brodie, a: portrait of an. 
intolerable teacher; and Tom Stoppard’s Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are Dead, a 
modified Waiting for- Godot—except that the audience - knows whatiis: going to happen. 
Other major shows of the season were Pinter’s melodrama, The Birthday Party, James 
Rado and Gerome Ragni's Hair, a peep show for parents, and Joe Masteroff’s Cabaret, 
which uses the night club of the 30’s as:a symbol-of a diseased society. —D.D.N. 


642. Lahr, John. Spectaclés of Disintegration, EverR,. 14:79, June. 1970, 31-33, 74-77. 
Modern American society, suffering, a.multiplicity of psychic wounds,. needs. a` “vision- 
ary” theater, one which’ will look beneath. the shallow surface to grapple with the. 
“sources of the nation’s madness and spiritual displacement.” Jules Feiffer’s The 
White House Murder Case and Sam Shepard's Operation Sidewinder. attempt to explore. 
the: traumatic failures of American society. Both dramatists portray. the dehumanization. 
of. man in the modern world,. but’ Shepard portrays his world. in: more grotesque. 
theatrical terms than Feiffer, whose. “satire is more. literary than. theatrical.” Both 
playwrights. offer a. ruthless antidote to a society, which. -pretends that. problems don’t. 
exist. —D.G.. 


Fiction 


643. Waldmeir, Joseph J. Only an Occasional Rutabaga: American Fiction Since 1945, 
MFS, 15:4, 1969/70, 467-481. Five interrelated’ trends may be identified in American 
fiction since- 1945: (1). the social critical trend (Norman Mailer, The Naked and the: 
Dead, 1948; Stefan Heym: Fhe: Crusaders; 1948); (2) the accommodationist trend (Her: 
man Wouk, Marjorie- Morningstar, 1955; Sloane Wilson, Man im the Gray’ Flannel 
Suit, 1955); (3): the: beat-absurd-bleck-humorist' trend: (B. J. Friedman, Edward Albee); 
(4) the-quest trend: (Saul Bellow, John Updike); and (5) the neo-social critical trend’ (Ken: 
Kesey, One Flew: Over the: Cuckoo’s: Nest; 1962; John Oliver Killens, And Then We 
Heard’ the: Thunder, 1962). W.E. 


Poetry l 
644. Johnson, Richard' Colles. Addenda. (0 Irish: Theodore. Taylor; Rixford J. Lincoln, 
David Bailey, Lester S. Parker, PBSA, 63:3; 3rd Qt. 1969; 198-200.. [Five books .of 
poetry by Lincoln and‘one by each of the other writers are’ added to Wynot R. Irish’s 
The Modern American Muse (Syracuse U. Press, 1950).] — AG. T.T. 


Cf.: Item 639. 


132— Commonwealth and Related Literatures 


General: : 


645. Chambers, Marlene. Film As Medium, ForumH, 7:3, Sum. 1969, 9-14, [The 
article deals with the techniques of such film makers as Eisenstein, Man Ray, Antonioni, 
Truffaut, Resnais, and Fellini, whether perceptual (the closed technique) or conceptual 
(the open technique), and the vere mendency to involve the audience in creative 
ເມ response]: : . . . . z —E.LS. 


646. Israel, Jerry. Muckrake and Manchu: The Image of China in the American 
Press, 1900-1912, JRUL, 31:2, June 1968, 58-64. Articles clipped from American 
magazines for the years 1900-1912 by William Elliot Griffis, who was himself an 
author of excellent studies on Japan, Korea, and China, give a good sampling of the 
muckraking journalism of that day and of the American attitude toward China at that 
time. These clippings, housed -in ‘the Special Collections of the Rutgers University 
Library, document America’s interest in opening China to- American business as well 
as our intense preoccupation with corruption and. social problems at home. Since 
library files of the magazines represented in these clippings are in- poor condition, the ` 
collection might well be used for research into this neglected field. - - —C.M. R. 


| ` COMMONWEALTH ADD RELATED LITERATURES 
AFRUA A z P a 
> - : Roy Campbell | 
647, oe Bernard, Roy Campbell: Outsider on the Right, JCHist, 2:2, 1967, 149- 
158 (adapted from HistA, 15:2/3, Sept. 1969, 193-194). Campbell has been called a 
right-wing Hemingw ay. He saw himself as an outsider, a person alone, and he rejected 
the values of urban, industrial society. ‘He admired fascism’ in the early 30’s and 
became anti-Semitic, yet he. considered Nazism ‘as brown bolshevism and Soviet com- 
munism as the worst enemy: A convert to Catholicism, he advocated what i is now called 
“triumphalism.” Campbell was ‘also influenced by French neoclassicism arid by ‘his 
friend Wyndham Lewis, “who was always seeking a hierarchical static society, in which 
art could flourish.” The truly crucial event in Campbell’s life was the Spanish Civil 
War in which he ‘was unhesitatingly pro-Franco. His rather brief active military career: 
furnished material for his poem, Flowering Rifle. -——S.M.P.T. 


AUSTRALIA 


| ‘Henry Handel Richardson ` 


648. ດ ‘Dorothy. Walter Lindesay Richardson: The Man, the Portrait, and the 
Artist, Meanjin, 29:1, Aut.. 1970, 5-20. -The heterodox free-thinking of Walter Richard-. 
son, the model for Richard Mahony in. H. H...Richardson’s trilogy, was in the van- 
guard of 19th-century science. Study of the novels should be concentrated on their 
psychological, religious, and intellectual content instead of on geography, . for The. 
Fortunes of Richard Mahony i is “not. merely-an emigrant novel of early colonial Victoria,. 
but i is a part of the intellectual history of European history in the 19th century” 

—F.M.P. 


649, Stoller, Alan, and R. H. Emmerson.. The Fortunes of Walter Lindesay Richard- 
son, Meanjin, 29:1, Aut. 1970, 21-33. .That Richardson based the character of Richard 
Mahony on her father, a long known eb is further .contirmed by a correlation of 


ay ud 
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dates, addresses, and events between the lives of the model and the novel’s hero. The 
novel also presents a clinical picture of tabo-paresis caused by syphilitic infection of 
the brain and spinal cord. Mahony’s physical deterioration parallels that of Walter 
Richardson as traced through various personal documents. —F.M.P. 


Language 
650. Dobson, E. J. Australian English and the Philologist, Arts, 6, 1959, 30-42. 
Modifications by Australians of the English diphthongs are not found in “spelling- 
evidence of sound-changes.” Only an understanding of phonetics reveals how sounds 
are produced and the nature of diphthongs. Cockney English has a diphthong-system 
of development which accounts for resemblances to Australian English. Since dialects 
are less efficient, they are being altered by the standard language in order to survive in 
a mobile society. “It would be a great pity if the national variants of English were to 
become so diverse in pronunciation that they ceased to be readily comprehensible to 
each other; we should be throwing away the inestimable advantage of being native 
speakers of the greatest of modern world-languages.” —M.H. 


General 


651. Kramer, Leonie. The Context of Australian Literature, Arts, 6, 1969, 18-29. 
Three contexts exist in Australia’s relationship to literature: that of history, the tradi- 
tion of English literature, plus that of its modern neighbors (Commonwealth), and 
Western European literature. Like American literature, Australian literature has 
diverged from its English parentage and will continue to do so. Is it possible that in 
350 years, we will be embarrassed by our inadequacies: “that in this country students 
of Australian literature will be in the position of students of medieval literature today— 
learning a language in order to read a literature; and that in less time still the Romantic 
and Victorian models for Australian literature will be as remote and unread as Ariosto, 
Petrarch, Sannazaro, Tasso and the rest”? i —-M.H. 


CANADA 


Louis Hammer 


652. Kahn, Sy. BONE PLANET, FarP, 3, Fall/Win. 1969, 74-76 (rev.-art.). This book 
(Kayak, 1967) of 18 poems provides the vision of rejuvenation in a difficult style and 
imagery. Bone Planet is man himself and the timeless earth, with accretions of his 
memory from his saline origin until now, his apotheosis. Hammer speaks of man’s 
power to corrupt and destroy the world but also of the possibilities of renewal, and he 
would harmonize man with his true nature and with nature itself. “The collisions and 
harmonies of his subject, however, seem to be happening on some other planet rather 
than on this one, and rendered by a distant, abstracted voice, they can be only dimly 
felt here.” —M.RH. 
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Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are ວາ to ae the- content of the article as concisely as possible 
. and withoiit editorial bias~ They state the thesis, express the method of development, and 
. point: to. the major ‘implications’ drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 
abstract is covered significantly in’ the article. In ‘brief, the abstract is intended as a 
‘quick guide to. the basic utility of ie article and should not be considered a substitute 
. 101 the original. 


` Format 


Titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles and all works; 
and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. 
A.title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type—the only special 
face used. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


= I Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. The annual 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, ຕ and Com- 
monwealth and Related Literatures. The following list of categories contains special 
sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Author’s Name, 
Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poemy, Prose, and General, 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Literary Theory, 
Prosody, Rhetoric, Theory of Criticism) 


General II. Celtic Languages and Literature 
General JII. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive) 
General IV. Language (History, Linguistics) 


General V. Themes and Types ເເນ. Plot Patterns, Subjects: Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) | 


ENGLISH 


English I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

English II. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

English III. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin) 

English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English V. Restoration and ມ 

English VI. Romantic 

English VII. Victorian 

English VIII. Modern 

English IX. General 


AMERICAN 


American I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

American IL Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

American III. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ` 

American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American VI. Twentieth Century 

American VII. General 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 


Overland 
PBSA 


Kipling Journal, 37:174, June 1970. 
Louisiana Studies, 8:4, Win. 1969. 
Literary Half-Yearly, 9:2, 1968; 10:1, Jan. 1969; 2, July 1969. 


` Medium Aevum, 37:1, 1968; 2, 1968; 3, 1968. 


Malahat Review, No. 13, Jan. 1970; 14, Apr. 1970; 15, July 1970. 
Midwest Quarterly, 11:2, Win. 1970; 3, Sp. 1970; 4, Sum. 1970. 
Michigan Quarterly Review, 9:1, 1970. 


‘Mark Twain Journal, 15:2, Sum. 1970. 


Notes and Queries, 17:7, July 1970. 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 22:1, June 1967. 


Neophilologus, 52:3, July 1968; 4, Oct. 1968; 53:1, Jan. 1969; 2, Apr. 
1969; 3, July 1969. 


Nieuw Viaams Tijdschrift, 23:1, Jan. 1970. . 
Overland, 44, Win. 1970. 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 63:4, 4th Qt. 1969; 
64:1, Ist Qt. 1970. 


Papers on Language and Literature, 6:1, Win. 1970; 2, Sp. 1970. 


Poetry Australia, 12, Oct. 1966; 20, Feb. 1968; 21, Apr. 1968; 30, Oct. 
1969; 32, Feb. 1970. 


Prairie Schooner, 43:3, Fall 1969; 4, Win. 1969/70. 
A Wake Newslitter, 7:1, Feb. 1970. | 


In This Issue . 


Australian Literary Studies, 4:3, May 1970. 


ALS 

ATQ Arizona Quarterly, 23:1, Sp. 1967; 3, Aut. 1967; 4, Win. 1967; 24:2, 
Sum. 1968; 3, Aut. 1968; 4, Win. 1968; 25:1, Sp. 1969; 2, Sum. 
1969; 3, Aut. 1969; 4, Win. 1969; 26:1, Sp. 1970. 


AtiMon Atlantic Monthly, 225:1, Jan. 1970; 3, Mar. 1970; 5, May 1970. 
BakSJ Baker Street Journal, 20:3, Sept. 1970. . 

BSUF Ball State University Forum, 8:1, Win. 1967; 2, Sp. 1967; 3, Sum. 1967. 
BuR Bucknell Review, 18:1, Sp. 1970. 

CaSE Carnegie Series in English, 10, 1966; 11, 1970. 

CE College English, 31:8, May 1970. 

ChauR Chaucer Review, 4:2, 1970. 

CLS Comparative Literature Studies, 7:2, June 1970. 

ColQ Colorado Quarterly, 16:4, Sp. 1968; 17:4, Sp. 1969; 18:1, Sum. 1969; 


4, Sp. 1970; 19:1, Sum. 1970 
Comment Comment, 9:2, Mar.-Apr. 1969. 
CritQ Critical Quarterly, 12:2, Sum. 1970. 
DenverQ Denver Quarterly, 4:4, Win. 1970; 5:1, Sp. 1970. 
Dickensian Dickensian, 66:360, Jan. 1970; 361, May 1970. 


Edda Edda, No. 6, 1969; 2, 1970. 

EIC Essays in Criticism, 20:3, July 1970. 

Eire Eire-Ireland, 5:1, Sp. 1970; 2, Sum. 1970. 

ELT English Literature in Transition, 10:3, 1967; 4, 1967; 11:1, 1968; 2, 1968. 

ES English Studies, 49:5, Oct. 1968; 6, Dec. 1968; 50:1, Feb. 1969; 2, Apr. 
1969; 3, June 1969; 4, Aug. 1969; Anglo-Amer, Supp., 1969. 

FarP Far Point, 1, Fall/Win. 1968; 4, Sp./Sum. 1970. 

HartR Hartwick Review, 2:2, Fall 1966; 3:1, Sp. 1966; 2, Fall 1967; 4:1, Sp. 
1968. . 

HIR Harvard Theological Review, 62:4, Oct. 1969. 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 68:4, Oct. 1969; 69:1, Jan. 


1970, 


GENERAL 


L GENERAL STUDIES 


Prosody 
653. Magnuson, Karl, and Frank G. Ryder. The Study of English Prosody: An Alfter-. 
native: Proposal, CE, 31:8, May 1970, 789-820. [This.is a closely argued technical 
refutation of the prosodic theory in Morris Halle and Samuel J. Keyser, Chaucer and: 
the Study of Prosody, CE, 28:3, Dec. 1966, 187-219 (AES, 10:6, June 1967, 1910). 


“The shortcomings we see are apparent internally . . . within the theory, and externally 
in. Its ມ ss to almost any poetic. text. . We intend to propese an alternative 
theory . . . more general and more explanatory. —E.F.H. 


654. Wimsatt, W. K. The Rule. and the Norm: Halle. and Keyser on Chaucer’s Meter, 
CE, 31:8, May 1970, 774-788. [The article coritains closely argued, copiously illustrated. 
objections: to. ideas on English iambic pentameter in Morris Halle and. Samuel J. Keyser, 
Chaucer and the Study of Prosody, CE; 28:3, Dec. 1966, 187-219 (AES, 10:6, June: 
1967, 1910). The author aims ta demonstrate “a not-often recognized co-presence or 
co-operation, in English iambic verse, of two controlling conceptions, both a rule and 
a norm.” | | —FE.F.H. 


Fheory of Criticism 
655. Douglas, George H. Croce’s Early Aesthetic and American Critical Theory, 
CLS, 7:2, June 1970, 204-215. Benedetto Croce is a forefather-of the New Critics and 
Formalists. In Estetica (1902) he expressed the importance of concentrating on the 
work: itself (Cleanth Brooks). In working out his theory of intuition and expression, 
he emphasized the presentational symbol. Following Croce, Joel Spingarn evolved the. 
concept of the intentional fallacy.. Croce early abandoned the difference between content 
and form. Rene Wellek, however, criticizes both Croce’s theory for its idealism and his. 
practice for his consideration of ethical matters. But Croce differed mostly from the 
New Critics in his broad cultural and humanitarian approach. —E.N.J. 


H. CELTIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
Language 
656. O Gadhra, Nollaig. Language Report: Fourth Quarter, 1969, Eire, 5:1, Sp. 1970, 


110-115. A review of efforts to revive the Irish language, “the oldest vernacular in 
Western Europe,” reveals that the movement has had some success although the fate 


_ of the language i is “still in the balance.” ——M.T. 
657. O Gadhra, Nollaig, The Language: First Quarter, 1970, Eire, 5:2, Sum. 1970, 
111-115. [This is a report on efforts to revive the Irish language.]} _ = M.T. 

Poetry . 


658. O Háinle, Cathal. An Chléir agus an Fhiliocht sa 17u Céad, Eire, 5:2, Sum. 1970, 
4-19, That Irish poetry flourished through the 17th century is illustrated by an analysis 
of the work of Eoghan O Dubhthaigh, Giolla Brighde O hEodhasa, Aodh Mac Aingil, 
Thomas Dease, George Codan, and Pádraigín Haicéad. (In Irish, preceded by an Eng- 
lish summary.) —M.T. 


IV. LANGUAGE 

Linguistics 
659. Faris, Paul. Two Views of English Usage: WEBSTER’S THIRD and THE 
AMERICAN HERITAGE Panel, CE, 31:8, May 1970, 836-844, The chief fault of the 
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American Heritage Dictionary in deciding usage labels is that it has given inordinate 
“priority to a group of professional writers” and thus unfortunatelv “put its major 
emphasis on formal writing.” : By having “only two levels of formality—formal and 
slang,” Webster’s Third New International Dictionary “has maneuvered itself into an 
awkward corner.” [The article cites numerous examples of debatable usage matters.] 

U —E.F.H. 


660. Long, Ralph B. English Grammar in the 1970’s, CE, 31:8, May 1970, 763-773.. 
“Everything the theoretical linguists of the past 20 years have done with English gram- 
mar is incomplete” although “enlightening.” By 1958 “structural analysis had achieved 
a comfortable rigor mortis” whereas “transformational analysis retains an inconvenient 
fluidity.” Thus, “it seems clear that in the 70’s pragmatic traditional surface-structure 
grammar should te taught bit by bit—with a repetition minimized—in the grades and 
in high school and again, m.a much more complete form, at about the senior level in 
college. .. . The theoretical general linguists should keep ເ on working, ‘of course.” 

| ' —E.F.H. 


661. Meier, Hans H. Lexicopraphy as Applied Linguistics, ES, 50:2, Apr. 1969, 141- 
151. Experiences acquired in working for the Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue 
have led to a number of observations, partly practical, partly of a fundamental nature. 
The alphabetical order of the D.O.S.T. proves to be the best method for a book of this 
type. In the preparation of mammoth articles (e.g., to keep, to lay) it is wrong to start 
from a preconceived arrangement as Henry Bradley appears to have done in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. Historical etymology cannot be rigidly adhered to when material 
of a certain period is to be described. The problem of drawing up definitions, one of 
the major worries of the dictionary-maker, admits of no simple, clear-cut solution, since 
sometimes identification of the referent is to be preferred to a scientific definition. 
Though division of labor is possible to some extent, the individual treatment by one 
scholar is indispensable. Punch-cards and computers will take over some of the lexicog- 
rapher’s drudgery. l | —J.B. 


V. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects _ 
662. Barnes, Hazel E. Literature and the Politics of the Future, DenverQ, 5:1, Sp. 
1970, 41-64. Some literature “seeks to point the way toward a different kind of future,” 
not just one lived more consistently on already accepted norms (such as promoted in 
the works of writers like Stowe or Swift) but futures that “transcend” any we now 
know. As a way to these futures we find (1) insistence on absolute goods and evils 
focused against a background of relativism, (2) willingness to see future goals as pro- 
visional, and (3) awareness that new forms of language will be involved in structuring 
new forms of life. Nothing short of a “new idea of man” will do. Sartre and Marcuse 
discuss the ideological basis for this search. It is illustrated by absurdist writers Monesco, 
Albee, Heller, etc.), Black writers (Clarence Cooper, James Baldwin, etc.), science 
fiction writers (C. S. Lewis, John Wyndham), and the American Avant Garde (Beck’s 
Living Theatre). l —J.W.S. 


663. Richards, Robert F. Literature and Politics, ColQ, 19:1, Sum. 1970, 97-106. 
Although politics provides material for literature, politically motivated writing is subject 


> 
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to misinterpretation, disproportion between information and eloquence, and imbalance 
of emotion and imagination. Taine, Wolfe, Burke, Frye, Langer, and Ferril have dis- 
cussed implications of these problems. Difficulties in the relationships of politics and 
literature adversely affect the works of Aldous Huxley, Farrell, Steinbeck, and Hughes. 
Brechts emotional impact is politically less efficacious than is Shaw’s comedy. Unsat- 
isfactory uses of politics in literature and literature for politics underscore the connection 
between literature and the wisdom necessary to resolve political problems. —S.M.E.G. 


' Fiction . 


664. Epstein, Seymour. Politics and the Novelist, DenverQ, 4:4, Win. 1970, 1-18. The 
stance of a.novelist in relation to politics is typified by Hemingway in For Whom The 
Bell Tolis, for in‘it the basic -artistry of the author led him to concentrate on the 
centrally human rather than the political factors. Thus, after its publication his reputa- 
tion among communists was ruined. The “ignoble fact about art” is that “the creative 
act is not inherently responsive to causes.” The best aspects of even the most political 
of novels, such as Wright’s Native Son; Ellison’s: The Invisible Man or.Styron’s The 
Confessions of Nat Turner, illustrate that “the art of the novelist . . . is with that private 
experience which most deeply conveys the condition of being human.” :.  -~-J.W.S. 


665. Jameson, F. R. Seriality in Modern Literature, BuR, 18:1, Sp. 1970, 63-80. 
Modernism is difficult to define as it exists only in an art style, not in a social and cult- 
ural milieu. One type of Modernism appears in Ulysses when Joyce uses verbal autom- 
atisms, recurrent motifs, and the fantasmagoria of Nighttown to imply an unreachable 
interior unity behind the diversity of the novel. Another Modernism appears in Robbe- 
Grillet’s novels where sensory experiences replace shared values as a common ground 
linking readers. This link disappears as words become objects rather than symbols, 
resulting in a Sartrian seriality where individuality is löst in the statistical commonness 
of experience. God and Man may be dead, but a new literature survives. . ATT. 


Poetry 

666. Bain, Read. The Nature and Future of Poetry, ArQ, 23:1, Sp. 1967, 39-44. The 
signs that poetry may be a lost art include “free” poetry that lacks rhythm, rhyme, and 
sense. But poetry is not dying—many students are interested in it, and a lot is published. 

It will survive because of its nature. Poetry is based on’ the rhythmicality of nature, on: 
the cycle of living and dying; it contains. the rhythms of life and nature. Unlike the 
language of science, poetry has as many meanings as there are listeners. Being sug- 
gestive, it arouses new responses across time and cultures transcendentally. Poetry 
will not die because it communicates by symbols and arouses the ຂາດຊ: Poetry 
will ‘continue as the medium for man’s dreams and visions. C paS 2 =R. J.W. 


667. Ravan, Krishna, When the Green Echoes or Doesn't, MalR, No. 14, ‘Apr. 1970, 
30-38. When the tetior of a poem.is named, either before or after the vehicle, “what 
invariably results is an inanition of the image. ” But ‘such naming 15: different from: the 
technique of shifting from “the suggestive to the discursivé.mode or the other way 
round, in-response to a shift in content.” Content may: suddenly be heightened ‘by 
descriptive passages that have gone before, dictating’ a shift to “a resonant moment.” 
A shift from symbols to statements and vice versa may disperse the allegorical reference 
developed by a “unified structure of symbols.” Three other reasons for such shifting 
are given by Eliot in On Poetry and Poets (Faber & Faber, 1957): (1) to achieve varia- 
tion in intensity; (2) in a long poem, to avoid “bathos in saying homely things and 
exaggeration in ‘highest flights’”; (3) the “ ‘rhythm of fluctuating emotion is essential 
to the musical structure of the whole.’” [Poems by Thom Gunn, Auden, Yeats, Eliot, 
Shakespeare, and Frost are cited as examples.) —J.M. 
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I. LANGUAGE 7 
History 
668. Chowdharay-Best, G. Middle Ages, N&Q, 17:7, July 1970, 246. The term 


“Middle Ages” occurs in the appendix of the second edition (1616) of Sir Henry Spel- 
man’s De Non Temerandus Ecclesiis. OED gives 1722 for the earliest citation. —J.S.P. 


669. McIntosh, Angus, and M. L. Samuels. Prolegomena to a Study of Mediaeval 
Anglo-Irish, MAe, 37:1, 1968, 1-11. [To encourage the further study of the Anglo-Irish 
dialect, a partial list of relevant medieval documents and texts is amassed and categor- 
ized according to definiteness of origin, and many of the linguistic features suggesting 
Irish provenance are described.] Several conclusions can be drawn from presently avail- 
able evidence: Anglo-Irish did not give way to 15th-century Standard English as early 
as ME dialects did; as a dialect, Anglo-Irish casts light on the area of origin of English 
settlers; and dialectal variations in Anglo-Irish may be possible. —-R.H.W. 


Il. THEMES AND TYPES 
: | Poetry 

670. Lerner, Laurence. An Essay on Pastoral, EIC, 20:3, July 1970, 275-297. The 
essentia] pastoral contrast is between centric and centrifugal, between the courtly and 
the provincial: the longing to. escape from the first, the relief of finding the second. 
As You Like It is pastoral, but thoroughly ambiguous in its attitude toward the pastoral 
qualities. Shelley’s Epipsychidion is an escapist poem which draws on the pastoral. 
Renaissance pastoral does not describe rural reality but removes the reader from it by its 
sophisticated oblique presentation. | | —A.G.N. 


I. MEDIEVAL 

Old English 
671. Delasanta, Rodney, and -James Slevin. BEOWULF and the Hypostatic Union, 
Neophil, 52:4, Oct. 1968, 409-416. The structural dichotomy of the poem is related to 
the dual mission of Christ. In the first part the actions of Beowulf are those of a god- 
like being; the imagery alludes to the supernatural aspects of Christ’s life. In the fight 
with the dragon he has become vulnerable; he is humiliated and betrayed by other men. 


The imagery in the second mission is related to human aspects of Christ’s redempiion. 
l —J.B. 


672. Hardy, Adelaide. The Christian Hero Beowulf and Unferb Pyle, Neophil, 53:1, 
Jan. 1969, 55-69. Beowulf is represented as a Christian hero in an essentially Christian 
world. His victories symbolize God’s omnipotence. The Danes’ heathen worship in days 
of adversity shows that the Christian faith they have embraced is not yet deep enough. 
Beowulf's enemy in Heorot, Unferb (Marpeace) is a cunning coward. The failure of 
the sword Hrunting is not explicitly accounted for, but there may be a suggestion of 
heathen magic. The references to UnferP as “Pyle HroPgares” can be explained as 
meaning “heathen priest.” His position at Court illustrates the dangers which the 
converted Christian must guard against. . . | ---].ສ. 
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673. Rosier, James L. “Heafod” and “Helm”: Contextual Composition in BEOWULF, 
MAe, 37:2, 1968, 137-141. In the episode of Beowulf in which Grendel’s mother takes 
revenge for his death, the frequency and contextual new-uses, literal and figurative, of 
the OE words “heafod” and “helm” and several of their inflections suggest that the 
poet has consciously ordered the details of his narrative with them. The combination of 
“head” and “helmet” is obviously reinforced by their semantic relationship and allitera- 
tion. —R.H.W. 


674. Baird, Joseph L. “for metode”: BEOWULF 169, ES, 49:5, Oct. 1968, 418-423. 
The OE word metod cannot be proved to have meant “fate” as most dictionaries state. 
It may denote an earthly ruler as well as the “heavenly ruler.” In the difficult passage 
H. 166-169 metod refers to Hrothgar. —J.B. 


675. Cable, Thomas M. Rules for Syntax and Metrics in BEOWULF, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 
1970, 81-88. “An examination of the distribution of [verses introduced by ba] in first 
and second half-lines reveals certain consistent principles by which the adverb ba 
receives stress.” Criteria for determining the paratactic rather than hypotactic usage 
of Pa are applicable to other such ambiguous words. —B.P. 


676. Mitchell, Bruce. Two Syntactical Notes on BEOWULF, Neophil, 52:3, July 1968, 
292-299. The bzxt-clause in ]. 1141 presents great difficulties. It may be interpreted as 
a final clause, so that the translaticn runs as follows: “so that he might therein be 
mindful of the sons of the Jutes.” Syntactical objections to the interpretation of 1. 2035 
as a loosely joined elliptic clause do not stand up to a critical investigation. —J.B. 


677. Robinson, Fred C. The American Element in BEOWULF, ES, 49:6, Dec. 1968, 
508-516. There are some linguistic features in Beowulf, no longer found in British 
English, which are still in use in American speech. Constructions like: “he wanted 
out of there,” some meaning “notable,” “one hell of a good time,” and “to visit with” 
extend back to eighth-century Anglian. The replacement in American English of [t] by 
[d] in poststress, intervocalic position is sporadically paralleled in Beowulf. The crux 
in 489: “site nu to symle ond on sæl meoto” can be solved by reading meedo, which 
makes excellent sense. In general, American English material may be of great help in 
the elucidation of early English texts. —J.B. 


678. Malone, Kemp. Conybeare and Thorkelin, ES, 1969, I-XI. A comparison of the 
Beowulf-fragments in J. J. Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (1826) with 
G. J. Thorkelin’s edition (1815) and the Beowalf Ms, shows that Conybeare’s collation 
is highly inaccurate. His readings are untrustworthy in themselves; they have to be 
checked carefully against the other evidence available. —J.B. 


679. Cross, J. E. Halga Hyht and Poetic Stimulus in THE ADVENT POEM (CHRIST 
D 50-70, Neophil, 53:2, Apr. 1969, 194-199. In the passage “Bist to wuldre full/ halgan 
hyhtes swa Pu gehaten eart” (57-58) halga hyht does not refer to Hierusalem, but to 
Sion. According to Augustine, Sion means speculatio and represents the church as it 
now is on earth. The translation is “You are gloriously full of holy hope, as you are 
named.” In 63-64: “Nimed eard in be swa hit ær gefyrn/Witgan wisfeste wordum 
segdon,” which previous scholars interpreted as a reference to the Virgin Mary, there 
is another reference to Sion. —J.B. 


680. Schibsbye, Knud. “Pzs oferéode, Pisses swa mz,” ES, 50:4, Aug. 1969, 380- 
381. In the refrain of Déor the implied subject is personal, but indefinite, something 
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like mon. The genitive complement is more loosely connected with the verb than an 
accusative compliment would have been. oS, ະ : - —J.B. 


681. Patten, Faith H. Structure and Meaning in THE DREAM OF THE ROOD, ES, 
49:5, Oct. 1968, 385-401. This poem has three parts: H. 1-27 deal with the dreamer’s 
view of the cross; 28-121 state the relationship of the Cross to Christ and its impact 
on the dreamer; and 122-end discuss the dreamer’s view of heaven. A detailed analysis 
on the basis of patristic exegesis shows that the incremental structure moves from the 
tropological level (Part 1) via the analogical and the historical level (Part 2) to the 
anagogical level (Part 3). Previous interpretations considering the poem to be a primitive 
disjointed piece of work are demonstrably ‘wrong; the pon is a ee ‘moving and 
profound work of art. Bere : —J.B. 


682. Robinson, Fred C. The Royal Epithet “Engle Leo” in the Old English DURHAM 
Poem, MAe, 37:3, 1968, 249-252. In the 12th-century Durham poem, the latest speci- 
men of classical OE verse, there is an encomium of. the city’s saints in. which the 
warrior-king Oswald is typified as Engle leo. The traditional reading of leo as early ME 
hleo, ruler or lord, is inferior to the more striking suggestion that leo is the. Latin leo, 
lion. The more probable reading is “Lion of the English,” since it is supported by the 
orthography of both Mss of the poem, by considerations of grammatical case, by apt- 
ness of metaphor (with the likelihood of biblical influence), and by. an analogous 
metaphor .applied to Oswald by the camer poet Alcuin.. > ' —R.H.W. 


683. Lucas, Peter I. GENESIS B. 623-5; Part of. the Speech to Eve? N&Q, 17:7, July 
1970, 243-244. Difficulties in previously proposed emendations to these lines disappear 
if “hire” (l. 623) is changed to. “incre” and ມີ; 623-625 are incorporated within the 
speech (his second) of Satan’s emissary to Eve: The original could . easily have been 
misread by a later copyist, . - ຫ —J S. P. 


684. Cameron, A. :F. Old English “Unbleoh” Aian, Neophil, 53: 3, July 1969, 299- 
302. In Neophil, 50:4, Oct: 1966, 447-448 [AES, 13:4, Dec. 1969, 1111], L. Whitbread 
discussed “unbleoh,” which occurs at the end of Judgment Day II. He concluded that 
itwas a minor addition made by the OE translator. However, the literal meaning, “with- 
out color,” can be proved to be appropriate as an attribute of the soul, because color 
is the property of the body. In a modern English ແນງ “colorless” will not do; 
perhaps ° ‘spotless” is an adequate’ ເ. i —J.B. 


685. Brown, William H., Jr. Method and Style in the Old English PASTORAL CARE, 
JEGP, 68:4, Oct. 1969, 666-684. Alfred treats scripture and Gregory’s human: prose 
alike with the technique of expansion, to the utilitarian end of making the Latin into 
intelligible English. Relatively simple constructions he can handle fairly literally, but 
ornate passages require a simplifying of syntax and a general altering of vocabulary. 
The faults of the tract—its mediocrity and monotony—-are Gregory’s. —B.P. 


684 Ferguson, Mary Heyward. The Structure of the SOUL’S ADDRESS TO THE 
BODY in Old English, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970,.72-80. This OE poem is an important 
member of the medieval genre of Body-Soul Debate poems. The fact.that the Body 
does not speak indicates a rigorous realism on the part of the poet. The poem’s rhetor- 
ical and logical structure is artful to a degree inconsistent with oral composition. —B.P. 
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687. Doubleday, James F. The Three Faculties of the Soul m THE WANDERER, 
Neophil, 53:2, Apr. 1969, 189-194. The poem is divided into three sections which 
correspond to the three faculties of the soul: memory, intellect, and will. In the first 
section the speaker recalls his past hardships. By formulating his misery he achieves a 
calm state of mind. In the second he learns to understand: that his situation is not 
unique—it is part of the general mutability of the world. In the last section he expresses 
his desire to find the remedy, which is the grace of God. —J.B. 


688. Page, R. I. The Old English Rune eoh, th, “Yew-tree,” MAe, 37:2, 1968, 125- 
136. The fifth-century Anglo-Saxon rune eoh, ih, meaning “yew-tree,” was written as 
š and probably made a vowel sound in the regions of i rather than consonantal hw. : 

3 —R.H.W. 


Cf.: Item 713. 


Middle English 
689. Utz, Hans. If Freedom Fail. . . “Freedom” in John Barbour’s THE BRUCE, 
ES, 50:2, Apr. 1969, 151-165. Barbour’s apostrophe to Freedom (1.225-231), often 
considered to be the first address to Freedom in medieval literature, calls forth an inquiry 
into the meaning(s) of freedom in the context of the poem. In particular it involves 
the historical and political background of 14th-century Scotland. One important aspect 
is the denial of the identification of the king and the kingdom. —J.B. 


690. Cherniss, Michael D. The Boethian Dialogue in. Chaucers BOOK OF THE 
DUCHESS, JEGP, 68:4, Oct. 1969, 655-665. Chaucer closely follows the pattern of 
Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy, thus implying the whole of the Boethian argu- 
ment without subordinating the eulogy of Blanche to a sermon on worldly felicity. 

—B.P. 


691. Howard, Ronnalie Roper. Appearance, Reality, and the Ideal in Chaucer’s 
FRANKLIN’S TALE, BSUF, 8:3, Sum. 1967, 40-44. The meaning of this tale is that 
ideals are good as something toward which one can strive, but life is so complex and 
people have so many human limitations that the attainment of ideal behavior is next 
to impossible. What is necessary is patience. —R.L.C. 


692. Reiss, Edmund. Daun Gerveys m the MILLER’S TALE, PLL, 6:2, Spring 1970, 
115-124. Chaucer’s inclusion of Daun Gerveys in this tale is more important than just 
servicing a plot requirement. Blacksmiths were traditionally identified with the devil 
and the devil’s leader Vulcan was “generally associated with blacksmiths.” Gerveys 
has symbolic connections with Vulcan and these: connections reflect considerably on the 
diction of the Gerveys scene. . . —K.B. 


693. Allen, Judson Boyce, and Patrick Gallacher. Alisoun Through the Looking Glass; 
or Every Man His Own Midas, ChauR, 4:2, 1970, 99-105. All four levels of the Wife 
of Bath’s Prologue and Tale (Alisoun as a character, her autobiography, her. Tale, and 
within the Tale the “Ovidian” story of Midas) are concerned with the idea of meta- 
morphosis. The Wife mistakenly alters the Midas story by changing the informer from 
the King’s barber to his wife. Medieval commentators on Ovid (e.g., Giovanni del 
Virgilio) interpreted Midas as the Bad Judge. The Wife’s relationship with the exemplum 
is, therefore, ironic: she shows herself to be a bad judge. “Conventions established 
by these medieval commentaries enable true judges to see the ironic disparity between 
her true value and the value she asks us to see.” —T.W.R. 
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694. Levy, Bernard. S.. THE WIFE OF BATH’s Queynte Fantasye, ChauR, 4:2, 1970, 
106-122. The Wife of Bath’s Prologue and Tale are linked and unified by the presence 
of images of baptism. Such images are found in both the conversion of the knight in 
the Tale and in the change of heart of Jankyn, her fifth husband, in the Prologue. The 
suggested relationship between these two events and the sacrament of Baptism, however, 
is illusory and ironic. Word-play (e.g., the “thyng” that women most desire is on one 
level the Wife’s “thynges smale,” the organs of generation) shows that what both the 
Hag and the Wife really want is sexual gratification. —T.W.R. 


695. Parker, David. Can We Trust the Wife of Bath? ChauR, 4:2, 1970, 90-98. Robert- 
son has argued in A Preface to Chaucer (Princeton U. Press, 1962) that the Wife of 
Bath is not a character but an elaborate iconographical figure. This view ignores con- 
temporary (14th-century) ideas of biography, which show an interest in individuality. 
Chaucer’s century was, it must be admitted, interested in affinities between individuals, 
while the 20th century is concerned with their uniqueness. However, if Alisoun is 
merely an iconographic figure, Chaucer botches her, since she is a demonstrable bundle 
of confusions and self-contradictions. It is more accurate to see her as a “character in 
conflict with herself’—a view which permits us to see the “magnitude of Chaucer's 
achievement in creating timeless characters.” —T. W. R. 


696. Reid, David `S. Crocodilian Humor: a Discussion of Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, 
ChauR, 4:2, 1970, 73-89. Alisoun of Bath is not a complex individual but a type: the 
“Archewyf” and an aspect of Hermes as Trickster. “It is not her make-up which is 
subtle or complex but her presentation.” Her humor is farcical—antic comedy without 
any moral purpose. “Obviously Chaucer meant her for a bad lot.” ` —T.W.R. 


697. Mogan, Joseph. Chaucer and the Bona Matrimonii, ChauR, 4:2, 1970, 123-141. 
As set forth by St. Augustine, the “goods” of marriage were offspring, fidelity, and a 
permanent union. Chaucer shows an intimate acquaintance with these notions, which 

were widely known in the Middle Ages. They form part of the background for the 
Miller’s, Man of Law’s, and Parson’s Tales, and they are of great importance in the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue and the Merchant’s Tale. “Chaucer’s interest in marriage 
extends significantly beyond the- arguments conventionally recognized as constituting the 
Marriage Group.” —T.W.R. 


698. Seymour, M. C. A Fifteenth-Century East Anglian Scribe, MAe, 37:2, 1968, 
166-173. The famous Cambridge University Library Ms Gg. IV. 27, which contains 
all the major poems of Chaucer, and the Bodleian Library Ms e Musaeo 116, which 
contains Chaucer’s Treatise on the Astrolabe and Mandeville’s Travels, were both 
written in professional bookhand in Norfolk in East Anglia some time between 1420 and 
1440. On the basis of remarkably similar dialectical characteristics, orthography, and 
other scribal practices, it can be concluded that they are the work of the same man, a 
careful and conscientious copyist whose numerous and remarkable errors appear to be 
the result of a literal copying of texts which he only imperfectly understood. Since this 
scribe betrays a knowledge of Dutch and Flemish forms of spelling and grammar, it is 
possible that he was the same person of English origin but presumably Dutch education 
who was first hired by Margery Kempe to receive her dictation. ` —R.H.W. 
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699, Field, P.-J. Four Functions of. Malory’s Minor Characters, MAe, 37:1, 1968, 
37-45; In Morte Darthur Malory portrayed a secular civilization based on the loyalty 
of-lord and fellowship of followers, and the functions of the minor characters indicate 
that Lancelot’s fall was not only individual but also a tragedy of situation—of a whole 
world brought down with-him. As a cast of characters, the lesser persons are a back- 
ground for important actions; they also exist as a thematic contrast with the major 
characters, giving the Arthurian world solidity, depth, and complexity; they further pro- 
vide a social structure in that they constitute a “fellowship” requiring a good lord as 
leader; and, finally, they magnify the stature of Lancelot in terms of what he is to 
others. —R. H.W. 


700. Hieatt, A. Kent. and. (Gases -Hieatt. THE BIRD WITH FOUR FEATHERS: 
Numerical Analysis of a Fourteenth-Century. Poem, PLL, 6:1, Win. 1970, pp. 18-38. 
A numerical analysis of this 240-line 14th-century lyric indicates numerical intention. 
Especially evident is the use of. multiples. of four in stanza organization. Also, the 
“numerical. midpoint and. the. midpoint in. terms of subject matter coincide.” Beyond 
this there are omnes more complies ດ which. mais ‘a conscious numerical organ- 
ization.- , - : າສີ ະ A eas en f —K.3. 


701. ລ good, V. J: THE DEBATE BETWEEN NURTURE AND: KYND—An 
Unpublished Middle English Poem, N&Q, 17:7, July 1970, 244-246. The source of a 
fragmentary ME poem in British Museum .Ms Harley 541 (fois. 212-213) is probably 
Le Roman de la Rose, ll. 14039-14052. 4225 ເ and one-half.octave stanzas are 
reproduced.] eee oe . —J.S.P. 
702. Hille, Arnoldus. Exit Middle English “micclelic” “multitude”- Enter “pe miccle 
lic” “leprosy,” ES, 50:3, June 1969, 284-290. In Ormulum 15502: “off be micclelic 
att himm/ well. fele tokenn hele,” micctelic has been . interpreted as a noun meaning 
“multitude.” The correct reading, however, is Pe miccle lic. It is to be translated as 
oy: —J.B. 


703. Ssattergood, v. ].. political Context, Date and Composition of THE SAYINGS 
OF THE FOUR PHILOSOPHERS, MAe, 37:2, 1968, 157-165. This poem of 20 lines 
of macaronic ME and Anglo-Norman followed by 78 lines of versified ME complaint 
against the evils. of the. times, has a basic unity despite the abrupt shift in. tone and 
mcod. `A political complaint by a supporter of the barons against Edward IL, it refers 
to his. breaking of ordinances he had signed in 1311. Though the author drew on 
macaronic verses which had originally been applied to the year 1306 and or the con- 
ventional non-political “sayings of the four philosophers,” he left neither source as he 
found it but adapted each to the political conflict in England in 1311, thus fusing the 
Anglo-Norman and the ME into a well-organized and allusive whole. . —R.H.W. 


Romances a 
704. David, Alfred. Gawain and Aeneas, ES, 49:5, Oct. 1968, 402-409. In L 3 of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight the “tulk” is Aeneas, not Antenor, as the EETS 
edition wrongly -assumes; Á survey ‘of the unhistorical ` medieval Troy story brings: out 
that Aenéas is by ‘no means ‘without blemish. Yet in L 4 of the poem-he is called the 
“trewest’ on erthe.” “This paradox prepares ‘the way. for the complexity of Gawain. <. B. 
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705. Eadie, John. Morgain la Fee and the Conclusion of SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT, Neophil, 52:3, July 1968, 299-303. Bercilak’s allegation that 
Morgain le Fée was at the back of a plot to humiliate Arthur. has often been interpreted 
as a degradation of Gawain’s moral quest to the level of a small part of a sordid per- 
sonal vendetta. However, the reference to Morgain serves to emphasize the contrast 
between the historical world, in which there is no simple, clear-cut choice between goad 
and evil and an enclosed, unreal world, where the consequences of one’s moral choice 
are almost immediately apparent. At the end the audience is aware that in the real 
world the struggle between good and evil is going on. l —J.B. 


706. Taylor, P. B. “Blysse and Blunder,” Nature and Ritual in SIR GAWAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT, ES, 50:2, Apr. 1969, 165-175. “Blysse” is found when the 
heroic rituals of men accord with Nature which follows the mysteries of God. Gawain’s 
blunder springs from the abuse of ritual. There is a significant contrast between Berci- 
lak, who has control over himself and Nature, and Gawain, who is often the victim of 
Nature. During his test in Bercilak’s castle Gawain is deceived by his code of honor. 
His ultimate discovery of his humanness leads to his being somewhat estranged from the 
values of Arthur’s court. In Gawain’s world there is a cleft between appearance and 
reality; the poem deals with Gawain’s discovery of the way to avoid mistaking appear- 
ance for reality. —J.E. 


Anglo-Latin 


707. Hudson, Anne. A Chapter from Walter Hilton in Two Middle English Compila- 
tions, Neophil, 52:4, Oct. 1968, 416-421. Disce Mori, a general handbook for the 
religious way of life, contains passages from Richard Rolle and Walter Hilton. In the 
section dealing with the remedy against lechery an entire chapter from Hilton’s Eight 
Chapters on Perfection is used without any attribution. The text is rendered very freely. 
Another compilation, Ignorancia Sacerdotum, is s dependent upon the Disce Mori; it 
contains the same chapter from Hilton. —J.B. 


708. Muir, Lynette. King Arthur’s Northern Conquests in the LEGES ANGLORUM 
LONDONHS COLLECTAE, MAe, 37:3, 1968, 253-262. Two sections of this 13th- 
century work refer to Arthur’s conquests of all Scandinavia, Iceland, Greenland, Ireland, 
Lapland, Vinland, and, in greater detail, to the conquest and conversion of Norway. 
While Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae is the accepted source for 
this material, there are parallel passages in Book IV of Adam of Bremen’s Gesta Ham- 
maburgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum. The study of additional texts, especially the anony- 
mous Gestae Arthuri (non-extant, but referred to and described at second hand by 
Gerard Mercator in 1577), suggests the probability that an intermediary text existed 
whose author developed Geoffrey’s account of Arthur’s conquest of Scandinavia and 
combined it with material from Adam. —R.H.W. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 
Sir Francis Bacon 


709. Rees, G. C. The Dating of Bacon’s PHAENOMENA UNIVERSI, N&Q, 17:7, 
July 1970, 246-247. Inferred internal references to the travels of the inventor of an auto- 
matic. clavichord suggest that Bacon wrote this work between 1610 and 1612, when the 
inventor, Cornelius Drebbel, was traveling abroad. —J.S.P. 


Richard Crashaw 


710. Singh, Brijraj. Crashaw in the Eighteenth Century, N&Q, 17:7, July 1970, 
251-252. Two references to Crashaw in The Gentlemen’s Magazine for June 1732 
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(taken from the June 3 and 17 issues of Applebee’s Journal) show that Crashaw was 
not wholly unknown during the 13th century. The second one identifies the author of 
Steps to the Temple (mentioned in the first) and sketches his biography, basing it on 
Anthony 4 Wood. Pope seems to have thought Crashaw a wit; this anonymous biogra- 
pher recognizes him as a religious poet. —J.S.P. 


Sir William Davenant 


711. Nethercot, Arthur H. Scribblings in a Copy of D’avenant’s GONDIBERT, N&Q, 
17:7, July 1970, 249-251. A copy of Davenant’s Gondibert (1651 edition—actually 
1650) [in the author’s possession] contains two handwritten quatrains not found in any 
printed texts of the poem. Since they reflect aristocratic sentiments that would have been 
offensive to Cromwell and his Parliament, discretion would have advised their suppres- 
sian at the time; a modern text might well restore them. [The lines are reproduced.] 

i —J.S.P. 


Leonard Digges 
712, Lawless, Donald S. Those “Other Poems” by Leonard Digges (1588-1635), BSUF, 
8:3, Sum. 1967, 71-72. Besides the verse to Shakespeare prefixed to the First Folio, 
Digges wrote two other commendatory poems which are extant, as well as some verse 
translations. i —R.L.C. 


John Donne 
CE.: Item 742. 


John Foxe 


713. Murphy, Michael. John Foxe, Martyrologist and “Editor” of Old English, ES, 
49:6, Dec, 1968, 516-523. In the second English edition of the Acts and Monuments 
(1570) Foxe used medieval English records, though he knew no OE. He took the OE 
texts from A Testimonie of Anfiquitie (1566), edited by Archbishop Parker and John 
Joscelyn. The Gospels of the Fower Evangelistes (1571) was published under Foxe’s 
name, because his name was well-known. Matthew Parker was the moving spirit in the 
publication. Foxe’s main purpose in publishing OE material was to support his attack on 
transubstantiation and the Church of Rome in general, —J.B. 


George Herbert 


714. Carpenter, Margaret. From Herbert to Marvell: Poetics in A WREATH and THE 
CORONET, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 50-62. Comparison of these two circular poems 
suggests that Marvell presents 2 more explicit discontinuity between speaker and poet 
than does Herbert. During the period of Puritan ascendancy in which Marvell wrote, 
there were historical as well as poetic reasons for use of a more ironic mode. —B.P. 


Ben Jonson 


715. Duncan, Douglas. A Guide to THE NEW INN, EIC, 20:3, July 1970, 311-326. 
The contrast throughout Jonson’s play is between a committed idealist prone to disap- 
pointment (Lovel) and a committed ironist dedicated to good cheer (the Host); the two 
characters move from mutual distrust to a final ironically-conceived alliance. Up to V.4 
the comedy is structurally and thematically coherent, and the treatment is consistently 
either satiric or didactic. The final “romantic” revelations cf identity are prepared for 
but are neither required nor expected by the audience, and the tedious low-comic 
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characters help to kill the play as entertainment. Ultimately The New Inn fails because 
it depends too much on submission to the author’s ironic purpose: > -= —A.G.N. 


Cf.: Item 720. 


Andrew Marvell 
716. Gearin-Tosh, Michael. Marvels Steward, N&Q, 17:7, July 1970, 257. The 
“Steward” named at 1. 160 of Last Instructions was probably Sir Nicholas: Steward, 
Baronet, of Hartley Mauduit, Hants, who was one of the two. Chamberlains of the 
Exchequer from 1660 to his death in 1710. This -attribution would explain Marvell’s 
reference to “expectants” drawn by. “hope of: spoil" whom Steward leads—i.e.. those 
expecting money through bribes, ete. 2 — — var g - —.S.P. 


7 17. Gearin-Tosh, ‘Michael. Marvell's “Sad Tortoise,” N&O, 17:7, July 1970, 256. 
The image of “the sad tortoise” groaning “for the sea” in 1. 754 of Last Instructions to 
a Painter suggests that Marvell may have had in mind the legend that tortoises, rendered 
helpless by being turned onto their backs, wept, groaned, and sighed movingly upon 
seeing their killer approaching with a knife. His brief presentatión of it may mean that 
he expected his readers to be familiar with it. ESP. 


718. Kelliher, W. Hilton. A New Text of Marvells TO HIS COY MISTRESS, N&O, 
17:7, July 1970, 254-256. A holograph version of this poem in the hand of Sir William 
Haward of Tandridge, apparently carefully copied from a lost original and differing in 
some phrasings from the poem as we know it, in some ways reflects Marvell and in 
others seems to represent Haward’s patching “where memory failed.” One cannot be 
sure where Haward patched Marvell's ນ original, | ແ. S. i 


719. Maxwell; J. C. Marvell and one N&O; 17:7, July 1970, 256.. Bachar Herm- 
stein Smith argues in Poetic Closure (U. of. Chicago Press, 1968), the passage: being 
reprinted in the Penguin Andrew Marvell (1969), that the ‘conclusion óf To His Coy 
Mistress is “appropriate” but not “logical,”. ‘and contends “ “that logical validity has 
become irrelevant to the reader’s experience.’” Actually, what matters here is not 
formal logic and. what-can be proved by it but, rather, customary.-usage of “if” clauses. 
Clarissa’s speech in The Rape of the Lock, V.19-29 offers. a parallel, . ©: -—-J.S.P. 


720. Rollin, Roger B. Images of Libertinism in. EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOR and 
TO HIS COY MISTRESS, PLL, 6:2, Sp. ‘1970, 188-191.. Jonson’s play and_Marvell’s 
poem parallel each other:in phrasing, imagery, tone, and attitude. Perhaps this is 
coincidental but Marvell’s acquaintance with the theater may have included his watch- 
ing Jonson’s play wich oe have “consciously or unconsciously” contributed to his 
poem. 2 hate a ` s. . "ະ tg) ee KB, 


721. Wilding, Michael. Marvell’s Reputation for Patriotism and Probity, N&Q, 17:7, 
July 1970, 252-254. References in various 18th- and 19th-century authors show that 
during these centuries Marvell’s fame as.a patriot and man of probity may. have 
exceeded his fame as a poet. z. Š | , TEF —J. S.P 


Cf.: Items 714 and 742. 


` John Milton 


722; Maxwell, J. `C. ກາ 25ff., N&Q, 17:7, July 1970; 249. Line 25 and 
those following, in which the nymph is asked to bring with her an assortment of com- 
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panions (e.g. “Jest and youthful Jollity’”) suggests Horace, Ode, 1.30. Both this similarity 
and that of phrasing suggest that Milton had Horace in mind in writing the passage. 
—J.S.P. 


723. French, Roberts W. Milton and Spenser, N&Q, 17:7, July 1970, 249. Belial’s 
question in Paradise Lost, 11.146-15 1 , suggests The Faerie Queene, II.vi.36, especially 
in the phrase “wide womb,” common to both. Milton’s phrase “uncreated night” may 
also suggest both his own Chaos and Spenser’s. —J.S.P. 


724. Lawry, Jon S. “Euphrasy and Rue”: Books XI and XII, PARADISE LOST, 
BSUF, 8:3, Sum. 1967, 3-10. The function of Books XI and XII has not been fully 
noted. The major action of these books presents Adam’s tragic, as well as Christian, 
progress. Through his vision and Michael’s tutelage, Adam comes to a full tragic recog- 
nition of sin before he is purged and finally reconciled with his God. —R.L.C. 


725. Rosenblatt, Jason P. Celestial Entertainment in Eden: Book V of PARADISE 
LOST, HTR, 62:4, Oct. 1969, 411-427. Abraham-Adam parallels, though already 
examined in Books XI and XII, have been ignored in Book V, but the Genesis account 
of angelic visitation at Mamre equally illuminates the descent of Raphael to Milton’s 
Eden. Rashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, as well as the original Hebrew text of 
Genesis, may be a source for some of Milton’s details. The presence of Abraham-Adam 
parallels in Book V not only argues against former emphases on the comic elements 
in the angelic-human encounter but helps provide a rationale for the restoration of 
psychic health after Eve’s nightmare the previous night. . —J.W.S. 


726. Davidson, Clifford. The Dialectic of Temptation, BSUF, 8:3, Sum. 1967, 11-16. 
Paradise Regained presents the triumph of wisdom over folly in the form of a Socratic 
dialogue, Reference to Milton’s Art of Logic shows that in the debate Satan’s arguments 
are not logical and his method is fallacious. Christ’s reasoning, however, is prompt, 
skillful, and correct, qualities that Milton considered essential to the art of reasoning 
well, —R.L. C. 


727. Shawcross, John T. A Metaphoric Approach to Reading Milton, BSUF, 8:3, Sum. 
1967, 17-22. An awareness of the connotative values and meanings that words had for 
Milton leads to new and more meaningful interpretations of his poetry. “Stand” and 

“sit,” for example, not only describe physical position, but also have religious conno- 
tations. —-R.L.C. 


Thomas Nashe 
728. Robinson, Fred C. “Strength Stoops. unto the Grave”: Nashe’s ADIEU, FARE- 
WELL EARTH’S BLISS, L 22, PLL, 6:1, Win. 1970, 89-92. J. V. Cunningham’s inter- 
pretation (Logic and Lyric: Marvell, Dunbar, and Nashe, MP, 51, 1953, 33-41) of 
Nashe’s line overlooks the semantic change in the word “stoops” since the Elizabethan 
period. The word does not mean “bends over, declines” but “surrenders.” This meaning 
fits more appropriately with the logical argument of the poem. - —K.B. 


Shakespeare 
729. French, A. L. Joan of Are and HENRY VI, ES, 49:5, Oct. 1968, 425-429. 
Tillyard’s view in Shakespeare’s History Plays (Chatto & Windus, 1944) that Joan is a 
tool: of the Almighty and that her evil powers are used to punish England for sins 
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incurred by the deposition and murder of Richard II is open to serious objections. When 
the English are defeated in 1 H. VI, it is not the result of Joan’s witchcraft, but of 
mutual distrust and envy among the nobles. When Joan raises evil spirits (V.ii), it is 
really out of key with what has gone before. If we question Tillyard’s view of Joan’s 
role in 1 H. VI, we may be led to question his view of the whole trilogy. —M.S. 


730. Chang, Joseph. JULIUS CAESAR in the Light of Renaissance Historiog- 
raphy, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 63-71. Renaissance historiographers such as Bodin, 
Montaigne, and Daniel recognized the complex interaction of circumstance and human 
character. Shakespeare follows them in manipulating the character of Brutus to demon- 
strate the irreconcilable gap between the intention and the act. —B.P. 


731. Schiffhorst, Gerald J. The Imagery of PERICLES and What It Tells Us, BSUF, 
8:3, Sum. 1967, 61-70. A study of the imagery of Per. suggests that the play as a whole 
is Shakespeare’s. In the first two acts, clustérs of characteristically Shakespearean 
images, as well as images that are repeated later in the play and that have parallels in 
other of Shakespeare’s later plays, attest to the unity of the play’s authorship. -—R.L.C. 


732. Muir, Kenneth. The Imagery of ROMEO AND JULIET, LHY, 9:2, 1968, 71-82. 
Even though other critics have pointed out that Shakespeare’s imagery became more 
functional by 1595, they have not been as precise as they should have been in detailing 
exactly what the playwright was about. In Romeo, for instance, one finds the imagery 
used to visualize the setting, to paint the atmosphere, and to personify Death as a lover. 
Further analysis of Spurgeon’s light-dark dichotomy shows that fire suggests anger 
and rage and that the stars are valuable not only for their brightness but for their 
astrological significance in developing the play as.a tragedy of fate. Other imagery 
involves religious terminology to characterize the lovers’ love of each other and, finally, 
sea-voyages, which show thei plight. —R.C.P. 


733. Hart, John A Foolery Shines Everywhere: The Fool’s Function i in the Romantic 
Comedies, CaSE, 10, 1966, 31-48. In Dream the realms of reason and the realms of 
impulse achieve interrelationship through Bottom and his fellows. Launcelot Gobbo, 
in Merch., illustrates the theme of “material advantage over duty and love.” His rela- 
tionship with his father shows the absence of family ties in Venice. In addition to 
furthering the plot in Much, Dogberry, with all his fatuity, is an apt character in a play 
that reveals external show and “tricksy words” unrelated to “internal values and humane 
deeds.” Touchstone, in A. Y. L., “helps . . . to assert the importance of place and 
time, of rank and standing” and to emphasize the undesirability of Arden’s persistence. 
Feste, in Twel, “stands as the sane, perceptive mind in a world where laughter still 
rings but where healthy. minds and hearts are hard to discover”: ‘“foolery shines every- 
where,” and thus all would take the role of clown from him. —-E.F.H. 


734, Slack, Robert C. The Realms of Gold and the Dark Comedies, CaSE, 10, 1966, 
49-64. Although Helena, in Alls W., “grates on our sensibilities,’ she is essentially 
“believably Shakespearean.” In Meas, the reader is left “with the unsettling feeling that 
if this is a comedy, it is certainly a strange one for Shakespeare.” The usual heroic 
connotations of the Trojan legend are reversed in Troi. Structurally, the play “is 
composed of balanced pairs.” Thus the “Menelaus-Helen-Paris triangle balances and 
foreshadows the fate of Troilus and Cressida.” Heroically, Hector contrasts with 
Achilles. Ulysses and Thersites assume contrasting choric functions: if Ulysses is the 
voice of intellectual insight, Thersites is the soured voice of the embittered emotions.” 
[The article discusses briefly critics’ definitions of the term “Problem Plays.”] —E.F.H. 
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735. Wright, Austin. The History Plays, CaSE, 10, 1966, 17-29. The history plays 
show that Shakespeare believed “in an ordered universe arranged in hierarchies.” John 
“is a patchwork, without a unified theme or a central character.” Henry VIII is “a 
fragmentary mixture, with the spotlight shifting from one central character to another.” 
The H. VI plays, although “chaotic and often artless,” show energy and a “plangent 
rhetoric”: some of their episodes are memorable. Richard HI “moves closer to the 
tragedies in its emphasis upon the triumph and destruction of the central figure,” who 
is one of Shakespeare’s “most fascinating characters.” In R. If one sees that though 
Bolingbroke is a fitter ruler than Richard, Richard “is infinitely superior . . . in mental 
agility and emotional depth.” Henry V evidences “the highest pitch” of “patriotic ardor.” 
In both parts of H. IV Shakespeare has “reached the crowning achievement among the 
histories,” especially in his creation of Falstaff. | —E.F.H. 


. 736. Sochatoff, A. Fred. The Tragedies, CaSE, 10, 1966, 65-79. Throughout his 
tragedies, Shakespeare portrays protagonists who deviate from “sophrosyne”-——“modera- 
tion or due measure.” Jn Romeo he explores love’s “sweet abandon and unconcern for 
moderation.” Othello lacks moderation. Hamlets over-intellectualizing illustrates 
another kind of violation of “sophrosyne.” Lear has a total lack of “sophrosyne.” 
“Indulgence in extremes is . ... markedly characteristic of Timon.” In Caesar Antony 
possesses “sophrosyne,” but in Antony he lacks it. Violation of order on a cosmic scale 
in Macb. emphasizes inordinate lack of moderation. .Coriolanus violates the golden mean 
with his vehement temper. —E.F.H. 


737. Hayes, Ann L. The SONNETS, CaSE, 10, 1966, 1-15. [This article mainly expli- 
cates in detail Sonnets 94, 73, and 129, emphasizing structure and image.] —E. F.H. 


Cf.: Item 742. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
738. Duncan-Jones, Katherine. A Note on Irish Poets and the Sidneys, ES, 49:5, Oct. 
1968, 424-425. Sidney’s remark about being “rhymed to death” in his Apologie for 
Poetrie does not refer to an Irish practice of using charms against rats. Thomas Church- 
yard’s account (Generall Rehearsall of Warres, 1579) of Sir Henry Sidney’s strong 
measures against Irish rhymers who “swore to Rime these gentlemen to death” makes 
it seem more probable that Sidney was thinking of human victims. —M.S. 


739. Rvken, Leland. The Drama of Choice in Sidney’s ASTROPHEL AND STELLA, 
JEGP, 68:4, Oct. 1969, 648-654. Choice, rather than a simple conflict between oppos- 
ing forces, is the structural principle of many of the sonnets in the earlier part of the 
sequence. Astrophel is a free and decisive moral agent, but as the sequence progresses 
he loses his ability to act as a free agent. —B.P. 


Edmund Spenser 


740. Gransden, K. W. Allegory and Personality in Spenser’s Heroes, EIC, 20:3, July 
1970, 298-310. Although Guyon in Book H of The Faerie Queene is in love with 
himself, he is confirmed as the knight of temperance because he enters situations which 
invite intemperance. Dedicated to making war on the debased sexuality of courtly life, 
he progresses steadily along the median of the virtue he exemplifies, and is trained 
through his encounters with Phaedria and Mammon to recognize immediately his ulti- 
mate mission at the Bower of Bliss, his destruction of which can therefore be described 
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briefly. The more complex Artegall of Book V is designed to prepare the land politically 
by destroying evil figures like Munera and the giant, whose death provokes an insurrec- 
tion which has to be quelled by Talus, the iron man—-reminding us that the poem has 
public concerns beyond the private world of chivalry. Artegall’s surrender to Radigund 
does not thereby put justice in jeopardy, but indicates his acquiescence in a perverted 
political system. | | —A.G.N. 


Cf.: Item 723. 


Cyril Tourneur 


741. Sternlicht, Sanford. Tourneur’s Imagery and THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY, 
PLL, 6:2, Sp. 1970, 192-197. Tourneur is not the author of this play. There are 
significant imagistic differences between his The Atheist’s Tragedy and The Revenger's 
Tragedy despite a close similarity of theme and type. —K.B. 


Poetry 


742. Richmond, H. M. Ronsard and the English Renaissance, CLS, 7:2, June 1970, 
141-160. Poets of the English Renaissance are indebted to the Petrarchan tradition, and 
yet they differ from the Italians in important ways that might be partially explained by 
their debts to Pierre de Ronsard. Donne’s poems The Sunne Rising, the 14th Holy 
Sonnet, Negative Love, The Goodmorrow, Aire and Angels, The Apparition, The 
Canonization, The Relique, and The Funeral owe themes, images, and tone to Ronsard’s 
poetry. Jacques’s “AH the world’s a stage,” Prospero’s “We are such stuff as dreams,” 
Hamlet’s “To be or not to be,” and the Duke of Vienna’s “Be absolute for death” are 
indebted ultimately to the classics but perhaps immediately to Ronsard. Shakespeare’s 
system of demonology in Romeo, Ham., Macb., and Temp. is based on Ronsard’s. 
Marvell’s Mower Against Gardens, The Garden, and Upon Appleton House seem to 
be modeled on Ronsard’s nature poetry. A detailed study is needed to assess the extent 
of Ronsard’s influence on all English Renaissance poets. —E.N.J. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Jane Austen 


743. Watson, J. R. Myr. Perry’s Patients: a View of EMMA, EIC, 20:3, July 1970, 
334-343. The country doctor, Mr. Perry, is the presiding genius of Emma and the 
comedy he brings into the novel operates on many different levels. Mr. Woodhouse’s 
compulsive interest in matters of health makes Emma’s continuous practice of self- 
abnegation and patience more apparent. The health motif is used to show how Emma 
needs to learn to treat Mrs. and Miss Bates with a more affectionate consideration. 
Frank Churchill’s cheerful lack of consideration in health matters indicates his charac- 
ter. Mrs. Churchill’s demanding behavior emphasizes by contrast Mr. Woodhouse’s 
accommodating side. Emma’s health theme combines the wit of Pride and Prejudice 
and the good sense of Mansfield Park and so provides the novel’s satisfying formal 
quality. Emma and Mr. Knightley are seen primarily in terms of the way in which they 
behave towards the less wealthy and healthy, so we are not prepared for a successful 
marriage. n | 2 —A.G.N. 


744. Emmett, Victor J., Jr. Jane Austen’s Plots, MQ, 11:4, Sum. 1970, 393-409. 
Whether one ranks the construction of Austen’s novels with that of sub-literary magazine 
fiction or whether one grants a more favorable reading, one comes to see that her plots 
got so involved that she had to rely on. Providence to provide husbands for her heroines. 
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In Northanger Abbey and Sense and Sensibility, she lacks success in handling triangular 
relašionships, but in Pride and Prejudice, she simplifies the main plots and arrives at a 
more convincing resolution. The action in Emma depends on a series of interlocking 
triangles, but the heroine is different. Not needing a husband (she needs girls), her 
getting one suggests that the poneros of Providence in supplying husbands surpasses 
all reasonable bounds. | | D —PR.C.P. 


John Dryden 


745. Field, P. J. C. Dryden and Rochester, N&Q, 17:7, July 1970, 259-260. The first 
11 lines of Religio Laici may be based upon Il. 12-24 of Rochester’s Satire against 
Reason and Mankind and intended .as a refutation of them. In Rochester reason is a 
light that misleads ແ. in Dryden it guides him upward toward religious truth. —J.S.P. 


Henry Fielding 


746. Weinbrot, Howard D. Chastity and Interpolation: Two Aspects of JOSEPH 
ANDREWS, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 14-31. Fielding does not ridicule Joseph’s defense 
of kis virginity; his chastity is in fact sexually normative in his control of passion, 
fidelity, and refusal to be turned away from his true goal. The serious attitude toward 
truth and morality is found in the novel’s change of tone and action during the inter- 
polated tales. They show an ດພ realistic—to the world of a benevo- 
lent God- and benevolent narrator.  . | w —B.P. 


Richard Head | 


747. Lanner, Allen ` H. Richard Head’s Theophrastan Characters, N&Q, 17:7, July 
1970, 259. Two Theophrastan characters in Head's The English Rogue (1665) may not 
be his. “The Character of a Bottle of Canary” suggests A Strange Metamorphosis of 
Man (1634), attributed to Richard Brathwait. Separating this character from another, 
“The Character of a Hector or Trapan,” is “a definition of a prison, unannounced as to 
genre” and part of a narrative, which ‘virtually reprints part of Geffray Mynshul’s 
a and Characters of a Prison and Prisoners One —J.S.P. 


‘Samuel Johnson 


748. Conrad, Lawrence H., Jr. Samuel Johnson on Education, BSUF, 8:2, Sp. 1967, 
20-26. Johnson’s views on education often show good common sense and are frequently 
surprisingly liberal. Among other notions about the subject, he favored the tutorial over 
the lecture method of instruction and urged more pay for teachers. —R.L.C. 


749. Dankert, Clyde E. Samuel Johnson’s ‘Economic Ideas, PLL, 6:1, Win. 1970, 
58-76. “One can very appropriately, and in no sense derogatorily, speak of Johnson as 
an ‘amateur economist.’ ” Although. he nowhere developed his own economic system, he 
commented at various times on a variety of economic concerns: frugality, luxury spend- 
ing, idleness, slavery, emigration, colonization, trade, and happiness. Many of his 
views, which were made known before Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations, are simi- 
lar to Smith’s. Johnson also probably considered producing a dictionary dealing with 
trade.and commerce. a ກກ | —K.B. 


John Locke 
750. Woolhouse, R. S. John Locke and the PORT ROYAL LOGIC, N&Q, 17:7, July 
1970, 257-259. Locke’s journals and three early drafts of the Essay in whole or part 
(1671 and 1685) imake. clear that Locke read the Port Royal Logic by Antoine Arnauld 
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and Pierre Nicole before its English publication in'1685. Less certain is the work’s 
influence upon him (c.f. Roland Hall, Some New Seventeenth-Century Words and Ante- 
datings, N&Q, 10:2, Feb. 1963, 59-61 [AES, 6:7, Sept. 1963, 1788)]. —J.S.P. 


John Oldmixon 


751. Rogers, J. P. W. A Lost Poem by Oldmixon, PBSA, 63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 291-294. 
Although Britannia Liberata, listed in the Monthly Catalogue for October 1714, appears 
to be no longer extant and seems never to have been commented upon, there is strong 
circumstantial evidence for believing that it did once exist. ` —G.T.T. 


Alexander Pope 


752. Hunter, J. Paul. Satiric Apology as Satiric Instance: Popes ARBUTHNOT, 
JEGP, 68:4, Oct. 1969, 625-647. In this poem, Pope makes use of contemporary lam- 
poons on himself, echoing them and turning them to his own artistic uses. A critical 
examination of the major méetaphors—giving and taking counsel (proper and improper 
ways of), bestiality and madness, and ears—shows that they are fused into a satiric 
vision of poetic perversion. Dr. Arbuthnot, the addressee of the epistle, is also caught 
in the satire and gently chid “for being willing to tolerate weakness in others, for being 
confident that evil will go away.” —B.P. 


753. Kallich, Martin. Image and Theme in Pope’s ESSAY ON CRITICISM, BSUF, 
8:3, Sum. 1967, 54-60. Although the imagery is highly varied, a series of related images 
serves to unify the three parts of the poem. The images are also used symbolically to 
reflect the various qualities of the poetic process, so that i image and theme are carefully 
integrated. . —R.L.C. 


Matthew Prior 
754. Morton, Richard. Matthew Priors DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD, BSUY, 8:3, 
Sum. 1967, 73-78. In this work, Prior showed keen insight into the potentials of the 
form. He selected characters of different backgrounds and interests, so that the debates 
are meaningful, and by never letting the reader forget that the characters are dead, he 
did more than give merely imaginary conversations. —R.L.C. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Cf.: Item 745. | 


Tobias Smollett 


755. Underwood, Gary N. Linguistic Realism in RODERICK RANDOM, JEGP, 69:1, 
Jan. 1970, 32-40.. Smollett is the first English novelist to capture dialectical and some- 
times ideolectical peculiarities in the speech of his characters. He presents literary 
dialect quite accurately in a number of characters i in Roderick Random, though notably 
not in the Scots. —B.P. 


Jonathan Swift 


756. Lacasce, Steward. The Fall of Gulliver's Master, EIC, 20:3, July 1970, 327-333. 
After Gulliver has provided his previously innocent Master with a knowledge of-evil, 
the Houyhnhnm changes so much during the course of Gulliver’s visit in his Fourth 
Voyage that he can no longer be considered a true Houyhnhnm. He is ready to disobey 
the Grand Assembly’s exhortation to treat Gulliver as a common Yahoo or expel him. 
He recognizes the possibility that the Yahoos are motivated not by chance or ignorance 
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but by conscious calculation—in fact by the seven deadly sins. While the Houyhnhnms 

represent a rational ideal, it is not one that is useful for men to- emulate, for it is cor- 

rupted by its association with man. His fall “is designed to demonstrate in a comic 

manner the moral inefficiency of any strictly secular ideal of reason.” | —A.G.N, 
` 


757. Munro, John M. Book III of GULLIVER’S TRAVELS Once More, ES, 49:5, 
Oct. 1968, 429-436. Kathleen. Williams (Jonathan Swift and the Age of Compromise, 
U. of Kansas Press, 1958) and J. H. Sutherland (A Reconsideration of Gulliver’s Third 
Voyage, SP, 54:1, Jan. 1957, 45-52) have stated the view that. Book IH is not a flaw 
in the otherwise symmetrical pattern of the book, but is essential to its structural unity. 
But in tracing Gulliver’s development from the assured and detached observer of Lilliput 
to the confused and deluded participant of Book IV they have ignored the basic pattern 
of the book: that of man conceived as a creature poised between the conflicting forces 
of passion and reason. Just as Lilliput and Brobdingnag are opposites, Laputa, the land 
of scientists and abstract speculators is a counterpoint image to Houyhnhnmland. Swift 
satirizes those people who view man as a sociological abstraction, capable of infinite 
perfectibility. —M.S. 


758. Dooley, D. J. Image and Point of View in Swift, PLL, 6:2, Sp. 1970, 125-135. 
The relationship between the persona and Swift is complex because it is a shifting one. 
Swift does not withdraw from his work once he begins, so it is difficult to determine 
whether the persona’s conclusions are indeed Swifts. Swifts use of grotesque imagery 
helps to establish his position and the position which a reasonable man should take; at 
other times the persona’s naive attitude reflected in his own grotesque description of 
events indicates that he does not speak for Swift. | —K.B. 


759. Timpe, Eugene F. Swift as Railleur, JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 41-49. Swift learned 
the art of raillery from the writing of Vincent Voiture, and developed its delicate balance 


of seeming criticism turned to graceful praise better than any of his contemporaries. 
—B.P. 


VI. ROMANTIC 

> | William Blake | | 
760. Spicer, Harold. Biblical Sources of William Blake’s AMERICA, BSUF, 8:3, Sum. 
1967, 23-29. An examination of the biblical imagery reveals that in this work Blake 
was not so much concerned with political and social revolution as with the spiritual 
metamorphosis of man. The theme is the need for overthrowing the rational process 
if true spiritual liberty is to be achieved. —R.L.C. 


2 Lord Byron 2: 
761. Elledge, W. Paul. Byron’s Hungry Sinner: The Quest Motif in DON JUAN, 
JEGP, 69:1, Jan. 1970, 1-13. Don Juan, with its incessant scenes of eating and drinking 
and its continual metaphors referring to food and drink, is a literal appeal to the 
instinct of oral gratification. The polarized structure of the oral quest juxtaposed with 
insatiability, famine with abundance, is condensed in the longboat scene of Book IL 
with the suggestion that man can only survive by accepting unsatisfied hunger as a 
necessary condition of mortality. Byron has reduced the traditional heroic quest for 
virile pleasure to that of the child for a mother-substitute. —-B.P. 
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762. Lambertson, C.. L. (ed.) Speaking of Byron I, MalR, No. 13; Jan. 1970, 24-46. 
Seven letters from Joanna Baillie to Sir Walter Scott. written between 1816 and 1819 
concern Byron and his activities. [A letter from Lady Byron to. Baillie is also printed. 
For Part I see MalR, No. 12, Oct. 1969, 18-42 (AES; 14:1, Sept.. 1970, 113).} `. —J.M. 


| Samuel- Taylor Coleridge -.~ ` ວ 
763. Hopkins, R. H. Coleridge's Parody of Melancholy Poetry in THE NIGHTIN- 
GALE: A Conversation Poem! ES, 49:5, Oct: 1968, 436-441: - The failure to see the 
structural unity of The Nightingale stems from a failure to perceive that the nightingale 
is not in itself the end focus of the poem; but: rather á synecdoche for the 18th-century 
melancholy poetry convention inspired by Il Penseroso.’ The unity of Coleridge’ s poem 
is based structurally on the parody of this convention and Tena dya on the joyance 
in te organic harmony of the one an the many. ` a —M. S. 


| William Combe 
(1.:. Item 778. 


John Keats 


764. Cohn, Robert Greer. Keats and Mallarmé, CLS, 7: :2,. dine 1970, 195-203. 
Although it seems natural to link the names of Mallarmé and Keats, little has been 
written of their relationship. Obvious links are themes of absence, disinterestedness, 
anonymity, poetry and dreamer, and the i image of infantile milk. Mallarmé gave a high 
estimate of Keats in his anthology, Les Beautes de L’Anglais: Prose et Vers. The i image 
of the web in Mallarmé’s writings may be linked directly witha passage in. Sleep and 
Poetry. The situation of youthful hero-ancient sage of Book III of Endymion is found 
in Coup de Fes. Lines in Faune are linked atmospherically. with lines. from Keats’s odes 
and Hyperion. . al - —E.N.J, 


| William Wordsworth ` 
765. Haswell, Richard Henry. A Narrative Point of View in Wordsworth's LYRICAL 
BALLADS, PLL, 6:2, Sp. 1970, 197-202. Wordsworth introduced something new ‘in 
some of his narratives which broke from tradition, “specifically the first-person past 
tense.” For a “loco-descriptive” or “meditative” poem the tense was traditionally 
present. This change represents an important change in his development, for one reason 
because of his “reliance upon memory as a ‘moral and mental ministration,” l .-+. B. 


766. Garber, Frederick. Point of View and the Egotistical Sublime, ES, 49:5, Oct. 
1968, 409-418. Because Wordsworth’s favorite mode placéd the perceiving self at the 
center. of things, he ran certain risks with the narrative form. Emotional distance and 
personal involvement became problems of. point of view. The Old Cumberland Beggar 
is so disorganized in point of view that it skirts the edge of absurdity. . Michael 
exhibits the “I” as narrator rather than persona, an observer outside the mainstream of 
action. In Resolution and Independence the relations of. observer and observed are 
more complex. The meaning of the experience lies in what it-has done to.the poet, but 
the leech-gatherer never. loses his objective status. Peter Bell is an example of one of 
Wordsworth’s rare mock-heroic moods a playing with ອອກຊ form. ' M.S. 


General 


767. Barfield, Owen. Introduction: Romanticism Comes of nee HartR, 2: 22, Fall 1966, 
23-28. [This was reprinted as the introduction to the author’s Romanticism Comes of 
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Age (Wesleyan U. Press, Conn., 1967). It is a general discussion of Romanticism from 
the time in this century when it wes under a “growing cloud” and everybody was losing 
interest in it until the present. Rudolph Steiner’s anthroposophy, with its theory of 
poetry.as knowledge, is seen as “nothing less than Romanticism grown up.”]  —J.M. 


VII. VICTORIAN 


William Allingham 
768. McMahon, Séan. The Boy from His Bedroom Window, Eire, 5:2, Sum. 1970, 
142-153. Although Allingham is best known for his lyrics and imitation ballads and 
for the historical interest of Laurence Bloomfield, his Diary is his best work. It, 
together with his correspondence, illuminates his friendship with many British and 
American men of letters. —M.T. 


Emily Brontë 


769. Buchen, Irving H. Emily Bronté and the Metaphysics of Childhood and Love, 
NCF, 22:1, June 1967, 63-70. With their images of imprisonment and liberation, 
Bronté’s poems embody a vision that reflects and enriches that of Wuthering Heights. 
The world and the body are seen as prisons to a soul that is pure and free before birth 
and after death. Infancy and childhood provide an interim, but when childhood is lost, 
life is largely hellish, except for the experience of love, which grows out of childhood 
and resembles it. In the novel, essentially about children despite its spanning of three 
generations, love is neither corporeal nor temporal. The loss of love is treated like the 
growing child’s loss of heaven and entry into the world as seen in the poems. Love 
aims at enabling the soul to achieve a completeness it cannot achieve alone; but it is 
heretical or unobtainable because such a quest is.a. quest for immortality, like Cather- 
ine’s and Heathcliff’s love. With tragic irony, such love incapacitates the soul for life. 
But the poems and the novel also share a hope for a future love after life. —P.B. 


Robert Browning 


770. Chambers, Leland H. Gide, Santayana, Chesterton, and Browning, CLS, 7:2, June 
1970, 216-228. Modern readers are puzzled that Gide should place Browning among 
his great authors, who include Blake, Nietszche, and Dostoevsky. Actually it is a wonder 
that it took him five years to come to this appreciation since his friends Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Paul Claudel, Arnold Bennett, Charles Du Bos; and Edmund Gosse were Brown- 
ing enthusiasts. At first, Gide seemed to get psychological and spiritual comfort from 
Browning’s lyrics. Two attacks on Browning by Santayana and Chesterton, however, 
helped Gide formulate his own aesthetics of the relationship of the author’s personality 
to those of his characters. —E.N.J. 


William Carleton 
771. Ibarra, Eileen. William Carleton: An Introduction, Eire, 5:1, Sp. 1970, 81-86. 
Astute critics have appreciated the work of Carleton, a 19th-century Irish novelist, since 
his fiction first appeared, although he has not been widely read. His novels realistically 
portray the dark period of the Irish famine, so that in defending the national character, 
he seemed to attack it, a fact which may in part account for his limited audience. —-M.T. 


Thomas Carlyle 


772. Shipley, John B. A New Carlyle Letter, ES, 49:5, Oct. 1968, 441-444. Among 
the papers of Sylvain Van de Weyer, No. 166, in the possession of the Archives 
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Générales du Royaume in Brussels, isa letter from Carlyle thanking Van de Weyer for 
lending him the Histoire de Ia Dernière Guerre de Boheme. Carlyle had approached 
Van de Weyer through his friend Lord Ashburton and then through Joshua Bates, the 
American banker, who was Van de Weyer’s father-in-law. —M.S. 


Cf.: Item 775. 


Charles Dickens 


773. Bracher, Peter. The Lea & Blanchard Edition of Dickens’ AMERICAN NOTES, 
1842, PBSA, 63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 296-300. The Philadelphia firm’s cost books show that 
six printers worked on the edition in order to achieve rapid publication, and newspaper 
advertisements show that it was available on Wednesday, Nov. 9, 1842, less than three 
days after the English edition arrived in New York. The firm “made no real attempt 
to compete with editions published in New York.” [A description of the copy at the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society is included.] —G.T.T. 


774. DeVries, Duane. The BLEAK HOUSE Page-Proofs: More Shavings from Dic- 
kens’s Workshop, Dickensian, 66:360, Jan. 1970, 3-7. Several passages Dickens can- 
celled in proof are, with one exception, from no. ii of the Serial which extended to a 
long 33rd page rather than 32 as required. Elsewhere Dickens compensated for over- 
matter by having lines added to each page. The cancelled passages are in a limbo of 
belonging or not belonging to an authoritative text. [Passages for nos, ii and iv are 
printed.] l —R.E.W: 


775. Kenney, Blair G. Carlyle and BLEAK HOUSE, Dickensian, 66:360, Jan. 1970, 
36-41. Dickens tests in fiction the theories propounded by Carlyle in Past and Present. 
Jo’s communication of fever tells us Dickens read the case cited by Carlyle of the Irish 
widow who spread typhus. His “humane physician” lives in Allan Woodcourt. Esther 
epitomizes the practical ideal of “true Heroes and Healers” working for others. Carlyle 
uses the fog-like ill of Chancery as the measure of modern misery, and he laments the 
horror of the poor whom Dickens renders as Jo, Jenny, Nemo, Miss Flite, Charley’s 
brother and sister, and the filth of Tom-all-Alone’s and Krook’s shop. As Carlyle 
believes in a return to individual integrity, so Dickens uses Jo’s death for the indictment 
of individuals. He follows Carlyle’s prescriptions for improvements: the upholding of 
the nobility of work, the establishment of sanitary regulations, and the advocacy of 
teaching service. He follows Carlyle’s praise of the soldier with his depiction of George 
Rouncewell, and the Ironmaster Rouncewell is one of the “Captains of Industry” of 
whom Carlyle expected so much. Esther’s works illustrate Carlyle’s doctrine that “all 
works, each in their degree, are a making of Madness sane.” —R.E.W. 


776. Flamm, Dudley. The Prosecutor Within: Dickens’s Final Explanation, Dicken- 
sian, 66:360, Jan. 1970, 16-23. The use of the confessional mode in Dickens’s late 
story, George Silverman’s Explanation (1868), rather than the more customary projec- 
tive technique suggests that Silverman's mind is the ultimate prosecutor. He unsuccess- 
fully searches for an explanation of his failure. Dickens gives emphasis to the manner 
of narration rather than to imagery in presenting the subconscious mind. In the earlier 
Great Expectations, Trabb’s boy, Jaggers, Magwitch, Biddy, and others function as 
Pip’s projective prosecutors. Pip’s self-condemnation and discomfort are analogous to 
Silverman’s, but whereas Pip can identify an adversary and restore his self-confidence, 
the self-accusing voice of Silverman makes any confidence in his innocence difficult. 
His unreliability as a narrator reveals his disability and gullibility and shows that he 
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does not know he is a victim. With such a self-deluded narrator, Edwin Drood might 
have combined mystery with a view of the human mind trapped in its own limitations. 
| . —R.E.W. 


777. Greenberg, Robert A. On Ending GREAT EXPECTATIONS, PLL, 6:2, Sp. 1970, 
152-162. Even though Dickens’s revision of the last chapter of Great Expectations 
urged by Bulwer-Lytton has been much criticized, the second version completes a cycle 
of imagery that has reappeared at critical junctures throughout the book. Pip and 
Estella are vividly aware of their past. By removing the. obstacle of Estella’s remarriage, 
the imagery, which echoes the concluding lines of Paradise Lost, emphasizes their con- 
nection between present and past, not unlike Adam and Eve after the fall. —kK.B. 


778. Saywood, B. C. Dr. Syntax: A Pickwickian Prototype? Dickensian, 66:260, Jan. 
1970, 24-29. In writing ‘The Pickwick Papers Dickens may have been influenced by 
Combe’s Dr. Syntax’s Tour in Search of the Picturesque (1810). Aspects of Syntax’s 
bearing are like Mr. Pickwick’s; Syntax’s resolve to report his travels is shared initially 
by the Pickwickians; verse tales in Dr. Syntax’s Tour have the manner of prose tales 
in Pickwick; the work also introduces songs as Dickens does. Echoes of Dr. Syntax’s 
misfortunes at a military review and subsequent entertainment by Squire Hearty are 
found in the “Field Day” scenes of Pickwick and the gathering at Dingley Dell. Syntax 
is accompanied later by a garrulous, aggressive valet, Pat, who, like Sam Weller, admires 
his master and rescues him from scrapes. A situation in Syntax’s “Search for Consola- 
tion” is possibly the genesis of Bardel vs. Pickwick. Though Combe uses obvious 
comedy for isolated incident, Dickens carries plot and character forward in a larger plan, 
more tightly molding his novel. [Illustrated.] —R.E.W. 


779. Lane Margaret. Dickens & Fame, Prologue: The Last Months, Dickensian, 
66:361, May 1970, 83-84. Dickens’s last readings included three afternoon sessions 
for an audience of actors. He succeeded in moving them despite their interest in his 
technique. [The article is illustrated with sketches of Dickens by “Spy” (Leslie Ward), 
dated Feb. 1870, and by a deathbed sketch by Millais.] —L.J.D. 


780. Fielding, K. J. Dickens & Fame, 1870-1900: Forster and Reaction, Dickensian, 
66:361, May 1970, 85-100. Dickens’s death brought an increase in an already estab- 
lished reaction against him. His attacks on the professional classes were resented, his 
vulgarity and appeal to popular vanity disdained, and his cynicism and unschooled/ 
radicalism noted and rebuked. Forster’s biography defended him, particularly against 
Taine and Lewes. Henry James, strongly attracted to Dickens, was yet impelled to 
harsh criticism, in part by his desire to refine the idea of the novel. Friends defended 
him, as did some early but unsuccessful academic critics. Professional men of letters, 
Andrew Lang, Alice Meynell, and preeminently Gissing, did better. Yet his fame resides 
not in published criticism, but in the sensibilities of his readers. [Illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and cartoons from Punch, the article quotes, additionally, evaluations by Car- 
lyle, Mrs. Oliphant, Thomas Seccombe, William Lovett, and contemporary journalists.] 

—L.J.D. 


781. Monod, Syivére. Dickens & Fame, 1900-1920: The Age of Chesterton, Dicken- 
sian, 66:361, May 1970, 101-120. Dickens was much read and widely discussed, 
although the academic world considered him an “amiable weakness.” Chesterton, a. 
man of true “genius” if not of careful scholarship, replaced Gissing and F. G. Kitton 
as the leading critic. There was a striking emergence of “Drood literature,” including 
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two elaborately staged “trials” of John Jasper. Despite an undue and widespread addic- 
tion to topography and adulation, advances were made in biography, criticism, and 
bibliography by such as Shaw, Meynell, Swinburne, Louis Cazamian, and Wilhelm 
Dibelius. The Dickens Fellowship, too often given to the parochial spirit and to trivial 
gossip, yet fostered admirable studies, and carried the flame bravely through the lean 
years of the “Master’s” decline in fame. [Illustrated.] —L.J.D. 


782. Slater, Michael. Dickens & Fame, 1920-1940: “Superior Folk” and Scandal- 
mongers, Dickensian, 66:361, May 1970, 121-142. Arnold Bennett, E. M. Forster, 
Bloomsbury, and Academe, and a priggish notion of “culture,” conflicted with “strong 
support” from most “established” popular writers and critics. Lauded were Dickens’s 
fecundity and gusto, his social criticism and compassion—only T. A. Jackson noted 
his craftsmanship. Russians joined Englishmen and Americans as enthusiastic readers 
[statistics on sales are given]. Political sides adopted him, as did the cinema, popular 
journalism and sentiment, and the “clean literature” movement. Shock, disbelief, and 
anger greeted the progressive rumors and revelations of his extra-marital attachments. 
[The assertions of Thomas Wright and others are outlined.] Robert Graves rewrote 
Copperfield. Valuable work in bibliography and impressionistic criticism continued. 
[Tihustrated.] —L.J.D. 


783. Collins, Philip. Dickens & Fame, 1940-1960: Enter the Professionals, Dickensian, 
66:361, May 1970, 143-161. The modern approach to Dickens began around 1940- 
1941 as academics started to take him seriously. Journals other than the often disdained 
and unread Dickensian began to publish Dickens studies. Encouraged by film, broad- 
casting, and theatrical versions, the international audience remained large. Edmund 
Wilson, George Orwell, and Humphry House were the “founding-fathers” of the new 
sophistication, followed by Edgar Johnson and, for criticism, J. Hillis Miller and Lionel] 
Trilling. Much good scholarship and editorial work was done, the Forster collection, 
at least, being carefully examined. Criticism, particularly by Americans, goes astray in 
its relative failure to be aware of previous findings and, through ignorance of the Vic- 
torian milieu, makes Dickens more radical and less “Christmassy” than he was. 
[Hlustrated.] —L.J.D. 


784. Ford, George H. Dickens & Fame, Dickens in the 1960’s, Dickensian, 66:361, 
May 1970, 163-182. Following the lead of John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson, scholars 
concentrated on textual and editorial endeavors. The common reader continued to buy 
in large quantity [tables of sales figures are given]. Academic and lay enthusiasts reached 
a new, if not entirely stable or universal, plateau of mutual appreciation. Theatrical, 
film, and radio adaptations were popular. Dickens became the most popular Victorian 
subject of published studies. Full bibliographies are in prospect. Among novelists onlv 
Angus Wilson shows significant influence of Dickens. Biographers accepted, generally, 
the Ellen Ternan alliance and the secretly tormented inner man. Criticism explored his 
artistry, his connection with the stage, and the “fairy tale” aspect of his work. And, in 
the 60’s, Dr. Leavis revised—upward-—-his valuation! [Tlhustrated.] —L.J.D. 


785. Powell, Dilys. Dickens & Fame, Postscript: Dickens on Film, Dickensian, 66:361, 
May 1970, 183-185. “It is easier to film Shakespeare than to film Dickens.” Attempts 
are never more than partially successful. Dickens’s “background” is not scenery, the 
-cinema’s forte, but character in a profusion too great for films. Shorter or more tightly 
focused works offer possibilities, but the language of the original text is eliminated only 
at considerable loss. [Stills from Dickens films appear throughout this issue.] —-L.J.D. 


Engish 65 


786. Brice, Alec W.-C.. A TRULY BRITISH JUDGE: Another Article by Dickens, 
Dickensian, 66:360, Jan. . 1970, 30-35. Despite the uncertain ascription of Dickens’s 
Examiner articles from the late 1830's to 1949, this article of Aug. 19, 1848, is almost 
certainly his. [The article is reprinted.] The punctuation, description of Gloucester 
Penitentiary, parenthetical comments, and a particular spelling are evidence. Style and 
tone are different from. those of Albany Fonblanque who wrote for The Examiner on 
similar subjects. The basic argumentative structure of this piece, including criticism 
mixed with verbatim. reporting, is like Dickens’s The Worthy Magistrate in Household 
Words, Aug. 25, 1855. The article criticizes Sir Thomas Platt who was featured in 
another Examiner piece by Dickens and also singled out in Three Kingdoms in House- 
hold Narrative, Aug. 1851. The use of theatrical references also points to Dickens’s 
provincial theatrical tour from Apr. to July 1848. —R.E.W. 


787. Collins, Philip. To Lose No Drop of That Immortal Man, Dickensian, 66:360, 
Jan. 1970, 42-49 (rev.-art., Charles Dickens’s Uncollected Writings from HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS 1850-1959, ed. Harry Stone, Indiana U. Press, 1968, and Penguin, 1969). What 
Stone has garnered contains a good deal of dross as well as specks or. nuggets of gold. 
In. topping and tailing pieces, Dickens’s effort to be picturesque is sometimes too evident, 
and our admiration for his journalism is qualified by repeated. gambits, mechanical 
devices, and puerility.. This unsensational weekly probably did not make any great 
impression on the public. However, the range of Dickens’s social, topical, topographical 
interests, policies, concern, and feeling are illustrated in these items. To secure the love 
of the public, Dickens insisted on ຊ material to make everything pleasant. 

—R.E.W. 


788. Brown, James Wesley. Charles Dickens and Norwegian Belle-Lettres in the Nine- 
teenth Century, Edda, No. 2, 1970, 65-84. From around 1850 to 1900 Dickens was the 
most popular non-Scandinavian author in Norway; and he is an important influence in 
the history of the Norwegian novel. BjSrnstjerne Björnson, Jonas Lie, and in particular 
Alexander Kielland, as well as a number of minor writers, are indebted to Dickens’s art 
of characterization, his special brand of humor, and his social criticism. —B.J.T. 


789. Rosenberg, Edgar. Martin Cazivit East of Eden, Dickensian, 66:360, Jan. 1970, 
52-54 (rev.-art., Nicifor Naumov, Dikens kod Srba i Hrvata (Dickens in Serbia and 
Croatia), Belgrade U., 1968.). Dickens began to be read in Serbo-Croatian in the 605, 
the native arbiters of taste following German and French authority in importing English 
writers. His influence on native novelists may be exaggerated by Naumov because his 
realism was too rooted in city matters to attract agrarian realists. [Footnotes provide 
references to a popular Slavic theatrical version of The Cricket on the Hearth from a 
performance of which Lenin walked out.] Naumov dispenses with the party-lining 
which oppresses Georg Seehase’s study of Dickens’s grotesques and Jan Kott’s essay 
on Pickwick. Slavs have been brisk foreign brokers of Dickens, some 20 editions or 
reprints of Great Expectations in: selene, Slavic languages have appeared since 1950. 

—R.E.W. 


790. Carlton, W. J. A Friend of Dickens’s Boyhood, Dickensian, 66:360, Jan. 1970, 
8-15. Dickens reestablished communication with his boyhood friend, Louis D’Elboux 
while writing David Copperfield (1849) after an interval of 25 years. Possibly Dickens 
had met him originally at Wellington. House Academy or through Thomas Mitton. 
[Biographical details of D’Elboux’s life, including his work as an engraver in the 
Ordinance Survey, are given.] In 1854, however, Dickens wrote a curt rebuff to 
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D’Elboux. Perhaps Dickens was aware of his friend’s connection with the Baptist 
Church toward which he had an antipathy. They also held opposing views in the Eyre 
ກສ ມມ. ——R.E.W. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


791. Pachter, Josh. Come, Now, Gentlemen! BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 1970, 168-169. Doyle 
apparently made a mistake in his Adventure of the Red Circle by having two Italians 
use a cipher including the letter K. The “error” was actually intentional, since the recip- 
ient of the message was expecting English, not Italian. | —T.W.R. 


792. Krogman, W. M. Anthropology in THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, 
BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 1970, 132-136. Doyle’s novella shows Sherlock Holmes as an adept 
in several popular 19th-century sciences and pseudo-sciences, including craniology, 
archaeology, individual characteristics, and race. —T.W.R. 


793. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. Reflections on THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, 
BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 1970, 137-139, Doyle’s technique in this story is the familiar one 
of the Gothic tale: spooky bewilderment followed by a rational explanation. It also has 
characteristics of the Greek tragedy, as identified by Aristotle—Stapleton’s hubris, the 
device of peripeteia, and Holmes himself as the deus ex machina. —T.W.R. 


794. Nelson, James. Beginning Revision of the Sacred Writings, BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 
1970, 166-167. Just as the King James Version of the Bible has been changed by 
scholars, so too we should agree to up-date Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes canon—e.g., 
instead of “To Sherlock Holmes she was always the woman” (A Scandal in Bohemia) 
we might have “He, as a violinist, saw her as first fiddle.” —T.W.R. 


795. Fusco, Andrew G. The Final Outrage of Enoch J. Drebber, BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 
1970, 150-153. Drebber is one of the pair of ex-Mormon villains in Doyle’s Study in 
Scarlet. He is a murderer and a brutal drunkard. However, there is also every indica- 
tion (though the author does not give us specifics) that he was also the father of Alice 
Charpentier’s (the daughter of his London landlady) unborn child. “What became of 
Drebber’s offspring cannot be detailed at this time, but that should provide grounds for 
interesting comment in the future.” —T.W.R. 


796. Peck, Andrew J. THE VALLEY OF FEAR Revisited, BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 1970, 
142-149. Doyle’s Scowrers in this story are transparent representations of the Molly 
‘Maguires. The portrayal of this secret society as a group of pitiless thugs follows the 
popular (mis)conception of them which was common in the late 19th century. Later 
historians have rehabilitated them and have shown that their methods were a necessary 
weapon in the war of organized labor against repressive capital. —T.W.R. 


797. Karlson, Katherine. A Case of Identity I, BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 1970, 140-141. 
[Atsonez and Olmez are the Holmes and Watson in this pastiche of Doyle. which is laid 
in Madrid in 1968. Holmes (Olmez) recovers a painting stolen, or rather mislaid, from 
the Prado—Andy Warhol’s depiction of a Campbell’s soup can.] —T.W.R. 


798. Sisson, Jon B. Dr. Handy's Wild-Eyed Man, BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 1970, 170-179. 
[Among Sisson’s family papers is an account by Dr. Benjamin Handy of Fall River, 
Mass., which purports to show that Sherlock Holmes was a witness to the Lizzie Borden 
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the Hiatus (after his “death” at the Reichenbach Falls when he lay doggo and later 
claimed to have been traveling in the Orient). In actuality he was in Trenton, N.J., 
in 1892 to preside over the confinement of Irene Adler and to witness the birth of his 
(illegitimate) son, Nero Wolfe.] —T.W.R. 


799. Stern, Madeleine B. The Game’s a Head, BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 1970, 157-165. 
Throughout the Sherlock Holmes stories, there are references which show that Doyle 
was interested in phrenology. Indeed, he had his head “done” by the famous London 
phrenologist, Jessie Fowler. The London Post Office Director for 1891 lists four 
practicing phrenologists, among them one George Holmes. It seems possible that during 
the Hiatus (when Holmes was “dead” after the Reichenbach Falls incident) the detective 
amused himself by practicing phrenology under this semi-pseudonym. —T.W.R. 


Cf.: Item 939. 


Thomas Hardy 


800. Faurot, Ruth Marie. The Halo over Lucetta Templeman, ELT, 11:2, 1968, 81- 
85. In the First Edition of The Mayor of Casterbridge, Lucetta is described as a “haloed 
figure,” Christ, a description later changed to “chief figure,” but then restored in the 
Melistock Edition. Other comments by Hardy suggest that Lucetta represents: “(ນ the 
devil as a disturbing element, (2) man the victim, and (3) a Christ-figure. ” Possibly 
Hardy is showing 1 in Lucetta both the demonic and divine sides of man’ s puzzling nature, 
—M. L. 


801. Edwards, Duane. Chance in Hardy’s Fiction, MQ, 11:4, Sum. 1970, 427-441. 
Often misunderstood by critics, Hardy’s use of chance was his means of presenting the 
vicissitudes of life and the demands made upon people. Much of what is called chance 
is not chance at all but rather the result of man’s self-imposed limitations and unaware- 
ness of the total scheme of things. While Desperate Remedies, his first novel, contains 
an extensive use and defense of chance, it is A Pair of Blue Eyes that provides a new 
and more artistically satisfying dimension to the discussion. A part of everyday life, 
chance works in many ways to help; to defeat, and to test men, but whatever the case, 
Hardy expects his characters to struggle and adapt to circumstances. —R.C.P, 


802. Ziegler, Carl. Thomas Hardy’s Correspondence with German Translators, ELT, 
11:2, 1968, 87-94. Although there are, in the Hardy Room of the Dorset County 
Museum, 21 letters asking Hardy’s permission to translate some of his works into 
German, we can assume he approved only seven of these. He was willing to authorize 
translations on very reasonable terms, but, for various reasons, several of his major. 
works were not translated after he had given his consent, He still continues to. be 
virtually. unknown in Germany. _ =M L. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
803. Boenders, Frans. Gedichten van Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844.1889), NVT 
23:1, Jan. 1970, 31-43. [After a one-page biographical sketch, Boenders provides Flem- 
ish translations of Stanzas 1-2, 11-17, 19, and 24 of The Wreck of the Deutschland, 
as well as The Starlight Night, The Windhover, As Kingfishers Catch Fire, I Wake and 
Feel the Fell of Dark, and Carrion Comfort.] —S.J.8. 
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Rudyard Kipling . 
804. Page, Malcolm.' The Nationality of the Airman in MARY POSTGATE, KJ, 
37:174, June 1970, 14-15. The airman’s nationality cannot be clearly determined, but 
the story suggests he is French rather than German.’ This adds to the story’s horror. 

——R.R. 


805. Islam, Shamsul. The Islamic Tradition in Kipling’s Work, KJ, 37:174, June 
1970, 10-14. Though not a professing Christian, Kipling is not an atheist. His works 
indicate the frequent influence of Islamic culture, especially in quotations from the 
Koran and in the attractive depiction of Muslim characters. | —R. R. 


806. Witt, Robert W. Kipling as Representative of the Counter-Aesthetes, KI, , 37:174, 
June 1970, 6-9. Late 19th-century artists fall into two categories: the aesthetes and 
the counter-aesthetes. The aesthetes, devoted to art for art’s sake, indulge in. self-pity. 
The others have a muscular, healthy view of reality. Certain of Kipling’s character- 
izations indicate that he was a counter-aesthete, since they represent the purpose of art 
as conveying truth and serving mankind. | p —R.R 


George Moore 
807. Sporn, Paul. ESTHER WATERS: The Sources of the Baby-Farm Episode, ELT, 
11:1, 1968, 39-42. Although the first impulse for the baby-farm episode in this novel 
is probably attributable to Flaubert, the immediate source is more likely “an article 
exposing the evils of baby farming written by Benjamin Waugh, a founder of England’s 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for the Contempo 
Review of May 1890.” —M.L. 


Mark Rutherford (W. H. White) 


808. Davis, W. Eugene. William Hale White (“Mark Rutherford”: An ບທິ 
Bibliography of Writings About Him, ELT, 10:3, 1967, 150-160. [This bibliography 
is continued from 10:2, 1967, 97-117 (AES, 10:8, Oct. 1967, 2680).] —M.L. 


809. Nowell-Smith, Simon. The Case of Arthur Craven, MalR, No. 13, Jan. 1970, 
47-54, [Rutherford’s unsuccessful attempt to convince. one of his wife’s ex-students to 
cease practicing “self-abuse” is documented through their letters.] —J.M. 


: Robert Louis Stevenson 


810. Watson, Sara Ruth. Robert Louis Stevenson and His FAMILY OF ENGINEERS, 
ELT, 10:4, 1967, 181-193. Stevenson’s Records of a Family of Engineers, the biography 
of his forebears, attempted to justify “to his engineer-relations:. . . the. worth of the 
man-of-letters . . .. in a society dominated by the practical man-of-affairs ... .; it was 
his final offering to the family tradition which he had broken.” This family tradition 
of engineering was very strong in Stevenson, as was the pressure put on him to follow it. 
He studied engineering, but eventually. rejected the family profession. The Family of 
Engineers " ‘was his final payment to the family ancestral worship; with the writing 
of this piece he finally freed himself of the sense 2 of guilt, of ແ instilled in 
childhood. = M.L. 


Lord Tennyson 


811. Dugas Wiggins, Louise. Tennyson’s Veiled Statue, ES, 49: 5, Oct. 1968, 444-445. 
There is a relationship between Tennyson’s veiled statue of the In Memoriam Lyric 103 
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and Schiller’s Das verschleierte Bild zu Sais. Arthur Hallam had used Schiller’s image 
in a poem (1829), describing: his first meeting with Tennyson’s sister Emily, and in his 
Essay on the Philosophical Writings of Cicero, From this relationship we may conclude 
that Tennyson used his “statute: veiled” to represent Truth. —M.S. 


VIN. MODERN 


A. E. (George Russell) 


812. Summerfield, H. (ed.) Unpublished Letters from AE to John Eglinton, MalR, 
No. 14, Apr. 1970, 84-107. [The article contains 18 letters from A. E. to John Eglinton 
(William Kirkpatrick Magee) written between 1895 and 1935. Among the major literary 
figures mentioned are Lennox Robinson, Lian O’Flaherty, Sean O’Casey, anc Yeats. 
Rough drafts of A. E.’s poems are included in two of the letters.] ` —J.M. 


Richard Aldington 


813. Thatcher, David S. (ed.) Richard Aldington’s Letters to Herbert Read, MalR, No. 
15, July 1970, 5-44. [The article contains 36 letters from Aldington to Read written 
between 1919 and 1961. Among the major literary figures discussed are Dahlberg, 
Eliot, Joyce, Wyndham Lewis, and Ezra Pound.] —J.M. 


W. H. Auden 
814. Kermode, Frank. The Poet in Praise of Limestone, AtIMon, 225:5, May 1970, 
67-71. “Auden is the 20th-century poet in something like the way Tennyson was the 
i9th-century poet.” Auden is eclectic, a describer of our pluralism. He never confuses 
poetry with ethics or religion. He writes more personally as he grows older. —W.K.B. 


Anthony Burgess 


815. Aggeler, Geoffrey. The Comic Art of Anthony Burgess, ArQ, 25:3, Aut. 1969, 
234-251. Burgess makes English the vehicle for his black comedy. Like Joyce, he 
devises languages and ineffectual heroes who experience much in their wanderings, but 
unlike Bloom, Burgess’s heroes suffer irreparable sexual humiliations. Burgess experi- 
ments successfully with genres, style, and language. A Clockwork Orange, a linguistic 
feat, satirizes Skinner's behavioral utopia. In The Waiting Seed Malthus has come true 
and the population is controlled by government-encouraged homosexuality and canni- 
balism. Nothing Like the Sen is a historical romance in which WS (Shakespeare) 
experiences the material of his suture works. —R.J.W. 
| Joseph Conrad 
816. Flamm, Dudley. The Ambiguous Nazarene in LORD JIM, ELT, 11:1, 1968, 
35-37. The frequently repeated statement that Jim is “one of us” contains an implicit 
biblical reference, an “allusion to the Fall and to the Judeo-Christian ethos [which] 
underlies our Western-world view of Jim as a fellow human being caught in a classically 
human dilemma.” I —M.L 


817. Heimer, Jackson W. Patterns of Betrayal in the Novels o£ Joseph Conrad, BSUF, 
8:3, Sum. 1967, 30-39. Betrayal is an important and central theme in the six novels of 
Conrad’s richest period—Lord Jim, Nostromo, The Secret Agent, Under Western Eyes, 
Chance, and Victory. The theme follows one of two patterns: a major pattern of act, 
confession, attempted redemption, and punishment, and a minor pattern of isolation, 
involvement, and isolation. Study of betrayal in Conrad helps to reveal his attitude 
toward human conduct and values. —R.L.C. 
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T. S. Eliot 


818. Fortenberry, George. Prufrock and the Fool Song, BSUF, 8:1, Win. 1967, 51-54. 
One needs to interpret Eliots The Love Song of J, Alfred Prufrock in the light of the 
work of Jules Laforgue. Both the Fool and Hamlet are from Laforgue. Having failec 
to communicate with the world as a man of society and then as a prophet, Prufrock 
conveys his disillusionment through the song of the Fool. —R.L.C. 


819. Gallup, Donald. T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound: Collaborators in Letters, AtlMon, 
225:1, Jan. 1970, 48-62. The Ms of The Waste Land, with Pound’s comments; has 
been found. “The Poem which resulted from the Eliot-Pound collaboration was in some 
respects quite different from that which Eliot had had in mind.” Some of Eliot’s 
experimental parts were sacrificed for intensity.. Pound “allowed the central long poem 
to emerge.” Eliot fully acknowledged Pound’s help. The two poets were not close after 
this time, for they had a deep philosophical difference. [This article was reprinted in 
PoetA, 32, Feb. 1970, 58-80 (AES, 14:1, Sept. 1970, 213).] | —W.K.B. 


820. Braybrooke, Neville. T. S. Eliot in the Pursuit of the Whale-—His Teenage Poems 
and Stories, Comment, 9:2, Mar-Apr. 1969, 33-35. Eliot’s poems and stories written 
during his years at Smith Academy demonstrate his amusement at choosing significant 
names, his love of punning, and his interest in the voyage motif and metempsychosis-— 
all of which reappear significantly in his mature poetry, and which suggest that serious 
scholarly attention should be paid to his juvenilia. —E.A.K. 


. 821. Stock, Noel. Eliot: The Early Years, PoetA, 20, Feb. 1968, 43-47. [This is a 
concise statement of the facts of Eliot’s biography to May 1917.] (To be continued) 


—T.F,D. 

822. Stock, Noel. Eliot: The Early Years (ID, PoetA, 21, Apr. 1968, 34-38. [This is 

a concise statement of the facts of Eliot’s biography from 1917 to 1925.] . —T.F.D. 
E. M. Forster 


823. Oliver, H. J. ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 83-89 
(reprinted from The Art of E. M. Forster, University Press, Melbourne, 1960). In order 
to study Forster’s fiction, one must turn to Aspects for his views on story, people, point- 
of-view, and plot. For him, story emphasizes too much the life in time and too little the 
value of experience (Scott is guilty here). The “round-flat” character distinction holds 
up with only a minimum of inconsistency. Point-of-view matters less than Lubbock said 
it did. Plot, which deals with causality, should be aesthetically compact, but Forster 
found no satisfactory answer to characters dominating plot. Finally, he was somewhat 
defeatist in his view of how far the novel can go in holding modern life entire while 
retaining its beauty of form, even though it can suggest, like music, the possibilities of 
life. —R.C.P. 


$24. Appasamy, J. B. THE HILL OF DEVI, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 51-53. This 
picture of traditional India drawn by a sympathetic and a participating Englishman, 
evokes feelings of nostalgia and amusement in the contemporary Indian reader. The 
princely courts, once the handmaidens of the British rulers, have vanished, and the 
Princes, after lying dormant for a decade, have reappeared as government leaders, army 
officers, and businessmen. —R.C.P. 
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825. Colmer, John. HOWARDS END Revisited, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 9-22. This 
novel is an intricate reconciliation of the wholeness of life and the harmony of artistic 
design through the use of internal stitching and of repetition plus variation. It also 
demonstrates the use of the element of prophecy, the degree to which details reach back 
and out to embrace more than themselves. Forster achieves the former by varying the 
phrase “only connect,” images, antitheses, and words; and the latter by creating a sense 
of mystery, by adapting the Gothic mode, and by describing houses and landscapes. 
Compared to Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Howards End is more intricate and 
subile in establishing a connection between the emotional health of the individual and 
the health of society. —R.C.P. 


826, Collins, J. A. Novels Into Plays, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 77-81. Rau’s dramatic 
adaptation of A Passage to India is a disservice to the original. Not only has she been 
unable to maintain the spirituality of Fielding and Aziz, but she has found no way to 
transfer the meditative-descriptive passages of the novel onto the stage. For instance 
neither the punkah wallah nor the well-known description following him appears in 
the play; thereby the very stuff of Forster’s genius is lost. —R.C.P. 


827. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. “To the Caves,” LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 23-34. A Passage 
to India, Forster’s greatest novel, shows his comic and ironic genius, his lyrical qualities, 
his aesthetic theories in practice, his interest in human relatiors over political events, 
and, finally, his vision of a more harmonious world. Concerned with the tensions 
between two disparate races—-the Anglo-Saxon and the Indian—the novel has as its 
basic rhythms those of “personal relations” and “descriptions of nature,” whose connec- 
tions with each other are best realized in Mosques, Caves, and Temples, the symbols of 
India’s spiritual and ancient heritage. While all of the characters and situations take on 
. a greater significance than they have in themselves, it is India herself that emerges as 
the most impressive character of all. —R.C.P. 


828. Harris, Wilson. A Comment on A PASSAGE TO INDIA, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 
35-39. F. R. Leavis is correct in pointing out Forster’s tendency to go outside the limits 
of consciousness implicit in his comedy, but it is Conrad, not Lawrence, who provides 
the best analogy. In A Passage to India several examples of the Forsterian twilight or 
“humane void” exist: the shapeless communications between Fielding and Aziz, Adela 
` Quested’s involuntary confession about her feelings toward India, the accident on the 
road, and several nameless animals and humans. Each emphasizes Forster’s fascination 
with spontaneous irrationality and his partial dissatisfaction with civilized intercourse. 
—R.C.P. 

829. Ludowvk, E. F. C. Return to A PASSAGE TO INDIA, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 
41-47, Though Forster objectifies and realizes the quest from the known to the unknown 
through the “low atavistic” mode of story and through his great talent in sketching 
persons, his technique as a whole is best described and felt as an orchestration. The 
_ theme, for instance, is more successfully communicated by the “music”—images, leit- 
motifs, rhythms, and other cadences of his prose-—than by any articulation he gives 
it. Furthermore, the characters, both the Britishers and the Indians, have the nuances 
and ambiguities of their world drawn. out by the same musicality. —R.C.P. 


836. Marathe, Sudhakar S., and Sujit Mukherjee. A PASSAGE TO INDIA, LHY, 
10:2, July 1969, i-viii. [This checklist on Forster’ s novel. consists of approximately 100 
unannotated items.] —R.C.P. 
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831. Enright, D. J. A Passage to Alexandria, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 49-50. Forster’s 
Pharos and Pharillon (1923) is a dispassionate, urbane, and cozy book of scattered anec- 
dotes from Alexandrian history. One of the most valuable essays concerns Cavafy; the 
only disturbing note is a naive remark about the displacement of the Jews. Alexandria: 
a History and a Guide (1922) is a more serious work. —R.C.P. 


832. Spratt, P. The World Citizen, LH Y, 10:2, July 1969, 91-94, Forsters Two Cheers 
for Democracy, most of which was composed in the 30’s and 40’s, gives a more com- 
plete, inclusive impression of him than any of his other books. Besides suggesting the 
essential differences between him and Bertrand Russell, the book contains Forster’s 
views on the supreme value of art arising from its internal harmony. Even though he 
was usually a reluctant commentator on politics, he emerges in the book, which is one- 
third political journalism, as a tolerant and liberal spectator with faith in democracy. 

| —R.C.P. 


833. Rajiva, Stanley F. E. M. Forster and Music, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 55-68. Music 
figures prominently in Forster’s fiction and criticism because it is an art of order, the 
most emphasized facet of his aesthetic view. Two Cheers for Democracy contains much 
of his analysis of music’s complex appeal, while in Howards End music is used as an 
objective correlative for the “panic and emptiness” motif. In Aspects of the Novel, 
he explains, first, his concept of “expansion,” which is music serving as an analogue for 
those moments when we come closer to the center of reality; and, second, his ideas on 
pattern and rhythm, for which he found admirable examples in Proust. Where Angels 
Fear to Tread provides an example of the former and A Passage to India the latter. 

—R.C.P. 


834. Singh, K. Natwar. Only Connect... E. M. Forster and India, LHY, 10:2, July 
1969, 105-114. Although not widely known in contemporary India, Forster has had 
an immense impact professionally and personally. His two works, A Passage to India 
and The Hill of Devi, in addition to scattered essays, provided a partial corrective to 
Kipling’s divisive view of India, and they helped the British intelligentsia to question 
their country’s mtentions. The first serious English writer to portray Indians as human 
beings and not stereotypes, Forster gained the admiration of a number of Indian writers 
who looked to him for encouragement and example. —R.C.P. 


835. Thorpe, Michael. E. M. Forster’s Short Stories, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 69-75. 
Except for The Eternal Moment and The Road from Colonus, which are subtle presenta- 
tions of the difficulty of reconciling “personal relations” (a distinctive Forsterian theme), 
Forster’s short stories hold little interest for modern readers. Called “fantasies” by their 
author, they depend too much on a knowledge of the classics, are too closely anchored 
in late Victorian manners and biases, and lack the seriousness of treatment apparent m 
his fiction. The stories may, however, serve to help us understand the novels better. 

. . —R.C.P. 


836. Brander, Laurence. ASPECTS OF E. M. FORSTER, LHY, 10:2, July 1969, 
95-104. With the help of Elizabeth Bowen (“A Passage to E. M. Forster,” in Aspects 
of E. M. Forster, ed. Oliver Stallybrass, Harcourt, Brace & World, 1969), one may 
satisfactorily account for the continued durability of Forster’s first four novels. For 
her, they continue to yield meaning beyond .a first or second reading; they appeal to 
the young because they do not lie about, or misrepresent, life; and they instinctively seek 
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out and face our troubles. In addition to Bowen’s observations, one cannot gainsay the 
vitality of Forster’s prose, the product of constant rewriting and the borrowing of 
bibiical resonances. Finally, even though Forster, an Edwardian, never quite faced the 
problem of mass man, he does have a humanistic faith in man’s being able to rid 
himself of cant and to avoid “muddleheadedness.” —R.C.P. 


837. McDowell, Frederick P. W. E, M. Forster: Romancer or Realist? ELT, 11:2, 
1968, 103-122 (rev.-art., Norman Kelvin, E. M. Forster, Southern Illinois U. Press, 
1967; George H. Thomson, The Fiction of E. M. Forster, Wayne State U. Press, 1967. 
Kelvin’s work is unsatisfactory: he makes penetrating comments about characters and 
situations, but his abstractions have been neither clearly defined nor carefully applied. 
Thomson’s work is “a pioneering and crucial book.” The four points about Forster’s 
fiction which Thomson develops at Jength are “first, that his works are romance rather 
than novel; second, that symbolism is central to his achievement in the romance form; 
third, that the principal source of his symbols is ecstatic experience; and fourth, that 
through the power of ecstatic perception his symbols achieve archetypal significance and 
mythic wholeness.” we will look on Forster differently in the future for having read 
Thomson.” —M.L. 


A. E. Housman 


838, Haber, Tom Burns. M. Maurice Polletf's Essay on A. E. Housman, ArQ, 25:1, 
Sp. 1969, 57-67. Housman’s career spanned poetry and science. Professionally and 
temperamentally silent, he preferred studious reserve to the passions. He was a pugna- 
cious critic whose passion was truth. He produced his poetry late in life after the “really 
emotional” side of it had ended. His poetry is concerned with the human condition. 
He sings of the griefs of passion and thought. He states the falsehood of self-delusion: 
issues must be faced, not evaded. Yet, life is short and the poet—aware of the world’s 
madness—tastes a few pleasures. This is a fusion of ancient wisdom and the English 
love of life’s good things. . —R.J.W. 


Ted Hughes 


839. Brian, John. Ted Hughes: Poet. at the Master-Fulcrum of Violence, ArQ, 23:1, 
Sp. 1967, 5-15. Hughes is concerned with the violence and physicality of existence, 
with the world as movement and energy. In his quest for total experience, he is a Roman- 
tic sorry to see the heroic gesture disappear in our day. He fuses violence and the 
heroic in recurrent images such as the “still eye” and the “self under the eye,” which 
stand for the heroic I. He explores, ironically, elemental violence at the level of exis- 
tence, and recognizes how the beautiful and the fragile are ultimately ruthless. While 
the heroic fascinates him, he devines its absurd self-destruction in an unheroic world. 
Ultimately, Hughes confronts existential violence but reinstates man’s ability to endure 
an absurd existence. —R.J.W. 


` James Joyce ; 
840. Jenkins, William D. From Solation to Solution, WN, 7:1, Feb. 1970, 3-11. 
Although the Twelve `Morphios who are associated with H. C. Earwicker in Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake have been variously identified as the apostles of Christ or 12 jurymen, 
strong evidence exists that Joyce is linking the activities of these 12 with various situa- 
tions in the operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan, e.g., the 12 parody a chorus of Jolanthe. 
—E.K. 
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841. Collins, Ben L. Joyce’s Use of Yeats and of Irish History: A Reading of A 
MOTHER, Eire, 5:1, Sp. 1970, 45-66. This story, which is heavily influenced by Yeats’s 
Cathleen ni Houlihan, is an “extended simile” presenting Joyce’s analysis of social, 
cultural, political, ecclesiastical, and artistic aspects of the Irish Renaissance. “Surely 
it is in Dubliners, and without question in A Mother, that Joyce begins to forge in the 
smithy of his soul the uncreated conscience of his race.” —M.T. 


842. Steinberg, Erwin R. Rogue’s Rum Lingo: The Language of Stephen, Bloom, and 
Molly, CaSE, 11, 1970, 21-30. In Ulysses Joyce differentiates Stephen, Bloom, and 
Molly “by providing their streams of consciousness with different vocabularies.” 
Stephen’s education reveals itself in his Latinate and polysyllabic language, which is 
“more highly abstract” than either Bloom’s or Molly’s, and in his use of little slang. 
Molly’s language, given to the “short, Germanic word,” with “low-level abstraction” 
and much slang, reveals “a rather ordinary person”; whereas “Bloom’s language falls 


somewhere in between” Stephen’s and Molly’s. l —E.F.H. 
Mary Lavin 

843. Doyle, Paul A, Mary Lavin: A Checklist, PBSA, 63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 317-321. 

[This list includes both primary and secondary items.] G.T.T. 


D. H. Lawrence 


844. Rajiva, Stanley F. The Empathetic Vision, LHY, 9:2, 1968, 49-70. Lawrence’s 
Birds, Beasts, and Flowers (1923), which grew out of his worldwide travels, is a major 
and original attempt to render man’s awareness of the ebb and flow of nature as well 
as his identity with all living things. His poetry misinterpreted and underestimated 
through the years, Lawrence was really a self-conscious craftsman who used free verse 
to evoke the instantaneous and mysterious quality of nature. Each of the poem’s nine 
sections shows him developing his symbolic pantheism or “numen,” which is his way 
of glorifying man’s sense of the primitive kinship with the life of natural creatures in 
the face of modern industrialism. —R.C.P. 


845. Smith, Bob L. D. H. Lawrence’s ST. MAWR: Transposition of Myth, ArQ, 24:3, 
Aut. 1968, 197-208. This work is typically Laurentian. It uses mythology, and repeats 
the theme that progress reduces man to sterility. St. Mawr embodies Pan’s spirit in 
‚sterile England, while Lewis, his rider, is the remnant of the Centaur myth. When the 
horse smashes the ineffectual English “boy-men,” they threaten to geld him. Rachel 
and Lou recognize that what the horse embodies must be preserved and transpose him 
to America where the quest for Pan can be continued. In America the horse is revital- 
ized. Lou discovers the spirit of Pan in the land, and dedicates her life to living for the 
joy of living. Rachel made the discovery too late, and comes to-America to die. Change 
occurred when the myths were transposed to America’s vital land. —R.J.W. 


846. Cowan, James C. Lawrence's Romantic Yalues: STUDIES IN CLASSIC AMER- 
ICAN LITERATURE, BSUF, 8:1, Win. 1967, 30-35. Lawrence set forth his. critical 
theories in this work. The qualities he values are romantic—change and growth, imper- 
fection and diversity, creative imagination, and the unconscious mind as a source of art. 

—R.L.C. 


847. Bhat, Vishnu. D. H. Lawrence’s Sexual Ideal, LHY, 10:1, Jan. 1969, 68-73. Often 
thought of as a great libertine, Lawrence was really a “passionate pilgrim” in search of 
an adjustment to the basic physical realities that would enable man to free himself from 
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the confines of the intellect: Literary (the novels and the studies of American literature) 
and extra-literary evidence points up Lawrence’s own sexual maladjustments, the most 
important of which were an Oedipus complex and an inability to appreciate the woman’s 
point of view. In spite of these failings, he continued to believe that sex is the one 
means of uniting man with a primal, elemental state, which, once achieved, would help 
him to build a new community. —-R.C.P. 


Richard Le Gallienne 


848. Jacobs, L. D. THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN BOY: R. Le Gallienne and Some 
Unpublished Evidence, ELT, 10:4, 1967, 195-198. [This article refers to a number of 
documents overlooked by Richard Whittington-Egan and Geoffrey Smerdon in their 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN BOY: The Life and Letters of Richard Le Gallienne 
(Unicorn Press, 1960) including letters in the Lockwood Memorial Library, Buffalo, 
New York, the New York Public Library, and the Fales Collection, New York Univer- 


sity; and a diary in the Lockwood Memorial Library.] —M.L. 
| Arthur Machen l 

849. Sweetser, Wesley D. ` Arthur Machen: A Bibliography of Writings about Him, 

ELT, 11:1, 1968, 1-33. [The bibliography is annotated.] —M.L. 


Francis MacManus 


850. McMahon, Séan. Francis MacManus’s Novels of Modern Ireland, Eire, 5:1, Sp. 
1970, 116-130. Analysis of This House Was Mine (Talbot Press, 1937), Flow On Lovely 
River (Talbot Press, 1941), Watergate (Talbot Press, 1943), and The Fire in the Dust 
(Jonathan Cape, 1950) reveals that the leading characteristics of MacManus’s novels 
are “toughness” of mind and style, “unselfconscious Irishness” that is not provincial, and 
an unsentimental compassion for humanity. In these, he is as successful as many better- 
known Irish writers. His earlier works, Stand and Give Challenge (Talbot Press, 1934), 
Candle for the Proud (Talbot Press, 1936), and Men Withering (Talbot Press, 1939), 
historical novels all, indicate his finding relevance in the Gaelic culture which died in 
the 18th century. | —M.T. 


George Orwell 


851. Werncke, Wayne. A Note on 1984, HartR, 3:2, Fall 1967, 60-61. The combina- 
ticn of a faith in reason and a belief in the natural goodness and decency of the indi- 
vidual made Orwell turn 1984 into a warning against liberalism’s propensity to reduce 
life to inhibiting organization and to deny the possibility of individual self-fulfillment. 
Unlike a characteristic anti-utopian novel, such as Huxley’s Brave New World, whose 
satire is a “marvelous irony” on man’s search for happiness, 1984 is not ironic. It 
merely demonstrates what could happen, and the satire is not on man’s visions of eternal 
bliss but on his vulnerability to tyranny. —J.M. 


Harold Pinter 


852. Gillen, Francis. “Apart from the Known and the Unknown”: The Unreconciled 
Worlds of Harold Pinter’s Characters, ArQ, 26:1, Sp. 1970, 17-24. The philosophical 
core of Pinter’s work may be the division between the world a character can experience 
physically and an ideal world he knows exists but cannot prove by sensual or rational 
tests. In the Tea Party, Dissar can only distort the world of his cultured wife into 
physical terms. In the Homecoming, the family alternates between brutal sensuality and 
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a sentimentality which falsely represents an inadequately comprehended ideality. Teddy, 
Ruth, and Sam each illustrate failures to connect the concrete and the ideal. Other 
Pinter plays may also be enriched by this theme in which man fails to find a unified 
identity because of his inability to join his sensual and his idealistic aspects. .—A.B.L. 


Sir Herbert Read 
Cf.: Item 813. 


Siegfried Sassoon 
853. Farmer, David. Addenda to Keynes’s BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIEGFRIED SAS- 
SOON, PBSA, 63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 310-317. [The article includes 42 additions to 
Keynes’s bibliography (R. Hart-Davis, 1962).] —G.T.T. 


George Bernard Shaw 


854. Adams, Elsie B. The Portrait of the Artist in Bernard Shaw’s Novels, ELT, 10:3, 
1967, 130-149. “Recurring character types in Bernard Shaw’s five novels reveal his 
early formulation of a theory of art and his progressive refinement of that theory. These 
types—the artist, the aesthete, the Philistine, and the practical man—appear, with little 
variation,” in Immaturity, The Irrational Knot, Love Among the Artists, and two chap- 
ters of Cashel Byron’s Profession; they return in his last completed novel, An Unsocial 
Socialist, in the character of Sidney Trefusis, who is a combination of artist and man 
of affairs. —M.L. 


855. Nelson, Raymond S. The Church, the Stage, and Shaw, MQ, 11:3, Sp. 1970, 
293-308. An incurably religious man, Shaw was an active participant in the battle 
between church and stage, which had already had three periods of intense conflict: the 
late 1500’s, growing out of Gosson’s attack on the stage; the end of the 1600 5, center- 
ing on the Collier debate; and the early 1900’s. For Shaw dramatic art was a vehicle 
not for frivolous amusement but for moral instruction. In his dramatic reviews, his 
lectures, and his associations with the Church and Stage Guild, he sought to scourge 
the theater into an awareness of its high responsibility, while he educated it from within 

by writing the kind of plays that supported his position. —R.C.P. 


856. Scheibe, Fred Karl. In Memoriam. A Tribute to George Bernard Shaw’s God- 
Daughter, HartR, 2:2, Fall 1969, 47-50. Shaw wrote to his god-daughter, E. L. Cecilia 
Beatty, on May 10, 1900, concerning her schooling. [Her letter to the author 55 years 
later comments upon Shaw’s letter and the help he gave her family. Both letters are 
printed in full. Also included is biographical information on Miss Beatty.] —J.M. 


Arthur Shields 
857. Swander, Homer D. Shields at the Abbey: A Friend of Cathleen, Eire, 5:2, Sum. 
1970, 25-41. From 1913 to 1939, during some of the Abbey Theatre’s greatest years, 
Shields served as “actor, director, company manager, or citizen-soldier,” when and 
where he was most needed. He believed that the greatness of the Abbey rested pri- 
marily with its writers: Lady Gregory, Yeats, Synge, O’Casey, and others. —M.T. 


Muriel Spark 
858. Dobie, Ann B. THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE: Muriel Spark Bridges 
the Credibility Gap, ArQ, 25:3, Aut. 1969, 217-228. Though Jean Brodie is different, 
she is no supernatural demon. Realizing that the physical and the spiritual are one, she 
transfigures the commonplace. She leads the girls to their prime, to the fulfilment of 
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personality. However, the girls turn into images of her. Sandy rebels against the 
“fascist” teacher who controls the girls’ world. She perceives reality more completely 
than her teacher, renounces her, and turns to God; but she finds no peace there because 
she too realizes how the girls’ commonplace lives were transfigured by Miss Brodie. 

—R.J.W. 


James Stephens 


559. Finneran, Richard J. Three Unpublished Letters from James Stephens, PLL, 6:1, 
Win. 1970, 77-88. In these letters Stephens comments on the genesis of several poems, 
the influence of Browning on his work, the poems which he considers his best, and the 
manner in which some of his poems should be recited. In addition he makes tangential 
comments about his contemporaries and about his life and working habits. [The text 
of the letters is printed.] —K.B. 


John Millington Synge 
860. Pittock, Malcolm. RIDERS TO THE SEA, ES, 49:5, Oct. 1968, 445-449. Since 
the play is the tragedy of a community, the characters are not so much individuals as 
typical representatives of that community. What mars the play, is the sensational 
exploitation of the pagan elements (faith in the validity of omens, visions, and the 
inevitability of fate) in the communal pattern of belief. —M.S. 


861. Barnett, Pat. The Nature of Synge’s Dialogue, ELT, 10:3, 1967, 119-129. 
“Synge’s dialogue is on two levels , , , the common everyday speech of peasant conver- 
sation, and the passages and phrases of poetic lyricism and rhythm.” It is the poetry 
which creates the atmosphere and tone, as in In the Shadow of the Glen, in which 
the lyricism of the Tramp, representing the free life of the outside world, is in contrast 
to the pedestrian speeches of Dan and Michael, a contrast also emphasized by the 
verbal symbolism. In Riders to the Sea the tragedy is emphasized by the symbolism and 
imagery, and in The Tinker’s Wedding, The Well of the Saints, and Deirdre of the 
Sorrows the vast range of dialogue and lyricism emphasizes theme, atmosphere, and 
character. Synge’s strongly rhythmic language makes his characters come alive. —M.L. 


; Dylan Thomas 
862. Ormerod, David. The Central Image in Dylan Thomas’ OVER SIR JOHIN’S 
HILL, ES, 49:5, Oct. 1968, 449-450. One tends to feel that in the extended comparison 
of the hawk to a hangman in Over Sir John’s Hill poetic logic has been sacrificed for 
the dramatic possibilities which the initial unexpectedness of the image offers. But the 
seeming inconsistencies disappear when one realizes that the central situation, that of 
execution not only by hanging, but also by guillotining, burning at the stake, or the 
electric chair, extends throughout the poem by a series of correspondences. —M.S. 


Mary Webb 
863. Davis, W. Eugene. The Poetry of Mary Webb: An Invitation, ELT, 11:2, 1968, 
95-101. Although she was a minor poet, the whole of Webb’s poetry certainly deserves 
more careful study than it has been given. Her nature poems show her awareness of 
nature as “emblem of infinite powers,” and some of her poems about death are moving. 
Her poems about heterosexual love command attention because of her frankness; 
“perhaps it is time to view her as a female Lawrence.” —M.L. 
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H. G. Wells 


864. Scheick, William J. The Thing That Is and the Speculative If: The Pattern of 
Several Motifs i in Three Novels by H. G. Wells, ELT, 11:2, 1968, 67-78. In “In the 
Days of the Comet (1906), Tono-Bungay (1909), and The New Machiavelli (1911), a 
series of recurrent motifs supports Wells’s acknowledgement that he used symbols . 

and provides an approach to him as an artist.” He associated his contemporary world 
with demonic images, and a renovated world with images of light and love. “In dealing 
with the present condition and possible future of the world, these three novels are 
partially structured on Wells’s mystical concept of the Spirit of Man and on the motifs of 
man’s innate nobility, sense of beauty, creative imagination, and capacity for love—all of 
which find their genesis in this Spirit and their fulfillment in a creatively directed 
science,” —M.L. 


William Butler Yeats 


865. Collins, James A. “Where All The Ladders Start” (The Dramatic Verse of W. B. 
Yeats’s THE HERNE’S EGG), LHY, 9:2, 1968, 105-114. Even though Yeats’s last 
plays have received sympathetic scholarly attention, their esoteric characteristics and 
his mastery of craftsmanship have gotten most of the attention. In The Herne’s Egg 
(1938), for instance, one can look past the puzzling symbols to a dramatic efficiency 
that lends itself very well to the establishment of a modern concept of the absurd. Terse 
lines, subtly modulated, dramatize the sexual assault on Attracta and the helpless 
humanity of Congal, the old warrior. | ` —R.C.P. 


866. Collins, James A. The Dramatic Verse of W. B. Yeats in PURGATORY, LHY, 
10:1, Jan. 1969, 91-98. This, the most intense of all Yeats’s plays, is actually a short 
dramatic monologue that achieves its effect largely through a skillfully modulated use 
of language. The hero’s tragic duality finds expression for the most part in compact, 
taut lines that are rooted in the colloquial language of this world. When he speaks in 
a more classical and stately way~~which echoes Eliots Ash Wednesday and Murder in 
the Cathedral—there is no loss of compression, either in diction or in line length. This 
unpretentious bluntness emphasizes the hero’s absurd human predicament. -~—R.C.P. 


867. Gallagher, Michael P. Yeats, Syntax, and the Self, ArQ, 26:1, Sp. 1970, 5-16. 
Yeats’s poetic career is a seeking for a selfhood which would unite his own distinct 
artistic consciousness with knowledge of the world, or in his own terms, selfhood, words, 
world. In this search his poetry moved through stages in which his focus was first 
upon words, then upon syntax, and finally upon a large meditative structure. After 
1900, Yeats achieved the second stage in which ordinary words were united with passion 
to create a syntax reflecting a union of the personal and the transcendent. Among 
School Children uses the meditative structure described by Yeats in essays in 1934-1935. 
This structure consists of four stages each involving a contemplative state and a stage 
of concentration. The end of the poem suggests transcendence but remains tied to the 
world through the grammar. —A.B.L. 


868. Friedman, Barton R. Under a Leprous Moon: Action and Image in THE KING’S 
THRESHOLD, ArQ, 26:1, Sp. 1970, 39-53. Yeats found in Shelley and other Roman- 
tic poets expression of his own view of the artist’s dilemma created by a world which 
values only action and reason and thinks poetry is beautiful but useless. The King’s 
Threshold with its conflict between king and poet shows the decay resulting from the 
ascendance of calculation over imagination. Seanchan the poet believes in the trans- 
forming power of art and refuses to cooperate with the practical. Perceiving that reason 
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has corrupted even imagination, Seanchan seeks death as a means of transforming his 
life into art and of avoiding submission to the world, Yeats uses the traditional romantic 
symbol of imagination, the moon, describing it as leprous to suggest the progressive 
confluence of imagination and reality. —A. B.L. 


869. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. The Kindred Vistas of W. B. and Jack B. Yeats, Fire, 5:15 
Sp. 1970, 67-79. William Butler and Jack B. Yeats, for all the differences in their arts, 
share many values, practices, and forms of expression. These values include reverence 
for the life cycle, esteem for family, love and friendship, ambivalence toward old age 
and death, and “an unillusioned patriotism.” Common practices include “a tendency to 
take a mythic over-view,” to use irony as a means of achieving distance and often humor 
and sarcasm, and to “transcend actuality” by symbolization. Similar forms of expres- 
sion include settings with open horizons, “visionary coloring,” deliberate distortion of 
line, a similar set of characters, stylized faces, reduction of details, geometrical balance, 
and “reliance upon symbol rather than narrative.” —M.T. 


Cf.: Item 841. | 


Fiction 
870. Davis, Robert Murray. Market Depressed and Unstable: Surveys of the Recent 
English Novel, PLL, 6:2, Sp. 1970, 211-223. The literary historian James Hall, among 
recent critics of the postwar English novel, not only gives us “information” but also 
enables us “to see in a new way the work of our contemporaries.” There are varying 
degrees of usefulness in the work of Allsop, O’Connor, Rabinovitz, Gindin; Karl, 
Kellogg, and Scholes in such things as tracing relationships to earlier writings, assessing 
reputations, and the cinematic replacement of realistic fiction. We need more students 
of modern literature willing to make new contributions to our literary history in this 
area, —K.B. 


General 


871. Dierickx, J. Attitudes in Translation: Some Linguistic Features of the JERU- 
SALEM BIBLE, ES, 50:1, Feb. 1969, 10-20. The principles that guided the team which 
prepared the Jerusalem Bible are the conciliar mottoes of “aggiornamento” (translating 
into the language of today) and “approfondimento” (deeper understanding). A com- 
parison of the New Testament part with the Protestant version known as the New 
English Bible shows that the Jerusalem. Bible, while eliminating grammatical and syn- 
tactic archaisms, is much less radical than the N.E.B. in its replacement of archaic words 
and phrases. Also, the N.E.B. uses fewer long, learned words than the Jerusalem Bible. 
“We can say, provisionally, that the Jerusalem Bible translators have had to pay the 
price for their intention of appealing to the serious and informed reader and of fostering 
‘deeper understanding.’ ” _—J.B. 


IX, GENERAL | 


Bibliography 
872. Gerber, H. E., and Philip Armato. Bibliography, News, and Notes, ELT, 10:4, 
1967, 204-240. [This article contains abstracts of articles and reviews on the following 
authors: Arnold Bennett (204-208), John Buchan (209-211), Samuel Butler (211-212), 
Havelock Ellis (213-214), Ford Madox Ford (214-219), E. M. Forster (219-238), and 
John Galsworthy (238-240).] —M.L. 
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873. Gerber, H. E., and Philip Armato. Bibliography, News, and Notes, ELT, 11:1, 
1968, 43-64. [This article contains abstracts of articles and reviews about a number of 
writers, but principally of the following: George Gissing (43-49), George Moore (50- ee 
and H. G. Wells (56-64).] | —M.L 


AMERICAN 
I LANGUAGE 


History 
Cf.: Item 677. 


Il. THEMES AND TYPES 


Fiction 


874. Kable, William S. Addenda to Wright: Mancur, Pise, Tuthill, Weld, PBSA, 63:4, 
4th Qt. 1969, 294. [Books by John Henry Mancur, Charles Constantine Pise, Mrs. 
Louisa Huggins Tuthill, and J. H. Weld are added to Lyle H. Wright’s American Fiction, 
1774-1850 (Huntington Library Pub., 1948).] —G.T.T. 


875. Pizer, Donald. The Problem of Philosophy in the Novel, BuR, 18:1, Sp. 1970, 
53-62. Philosophical statements by a novelist may not reveal his philosophy. Norris 
in Vandover and the Brute uses a harsh Darwinian passage as a metaphor of fear in a 
book that maintains most artists are undisciplined victims of their own demonic ten- 
dencies. Dreiser in Sister Carrie appears at one point to condemn Carrie for choosing 
an immoral alliance with Drouet while simultaneously excusing her fall; taken as a 
whole, however, the novel applauds her decision, along wan subsequent alliances, as 
the means by which she develops spiritually. . 2 —A.. T.T. 


876. Smith, D. J. The Glamor of the Glittering Rails, MQ, 11:3, Sp. 1970, 311-326. 
While poets, essayists, and historians have touched on the role of the railroads in 
American life, it is the writers of fiction who have treated it most often and most 
convincingly. In the fiction of the late 19th and early 20th centuries, writers such as 
Cather, Lewis, Garland, Wolfe, Howells, Dreiser, and Wharton, referred to the railroad 
in telling vignettes. A central feature of the landscape, the train meant many things to. 
people: the harsh, ugly workaday world, discomfort, privilege, escape, return, educa- 
tion, and endless fascination. Glamorous and mysterious, loved and hated, the railroad 
was, finally, a mystical symbol of ideas beyond the everyday. —-R.C.P. 


HI. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Jonathan Edwards 
877. Buckingham, Willis J. Stylistic Artistry in the Sermons of Jonathan Edwards, 
PLL, 6:2, Sp. 1970, 136-151. The artistry of Edwards’s sermons is greater than critics 
have credited him for. Despite Puritan homiletic theory, Edwards displays a range of 
rhetorical devices which naturally reinforce his subject matter. —K.B. 


Benjamin Franklin 
878. Miller, C. William. Benjamin Franklin’s Way to Wealth, PBSA, 63:4, 4th Qt. 
1969, 231-246. Franklin became a successful printer by: (1) challenging the Bradfords’ 
domination of printing in the middle colonies; (2) establishing a newspaper and an 
almanac; (3) sending out partners to establish shops in other cities; (4) operating a book 
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and stationery store; and (5) selling American-made printing paper. The memorable 
books which are now regarded as.Franklin’s main contribution to American publishing 
were not the ones which brought him financial success. —G.T.T. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


. Nathaniel Hawthorne 


879. Frederick, John. Hawthorne and the Workhouse Baby, ArQ, 24:2, Sum. 1968, 
169-173. There is proof in Hawthorne’s journals and letters that he believed in personal 
immortality. The English Notebooks also contain evidence that his belief weakened. 
During a visit to the Liverpool Workhouse the sight of a deformed infant made him 
question the child’s prospects for immortality. In his subsequent Outside Glimpses of 
English Poverty, he forces the reader into the dismal life and homes of slum dwellers. 
He despairs of what he sees, and the immortality prospects of the Workhouse baby are 
applied to all underprivileged children. The tone of his later work, The Dolliver 
Romance, indicates that he reconciled his grave doubts. —R.J.W. 


Daniel Mann 


880. Lawton, James N. The Authorship of Item 165 in Lyle Wright’s AMERICAN 
FICTION, 1851-1875, PBSA, 64:1, Ist Qt. 1970, 83. A Mann letter in the Boston 
Public Library shows that he was the author of Wolfsden (Boston, 1856). —G.T.T. 


Herman Melville 


881. Walcutt, Charles. The Soundings of MOBY DICK, ArQ, 24:2, Sum. 1968, 101- 
116. This work is more profound than the version Melville originally intended. The 
final version was influenced by Hawthorne, Shakespeare, and Thomas Beale, and is 
full of complex symbolism. As a result, the novel’s thesis could not be stated simply. 
Moreover, Melville had to be obscure because he blasphemed with his religious symbol- 
ism. His style reflects the ambiguities of his subject: the cosmos is both love and 
horror. The characters are complex because the novel is an intellectual journey in quest 
of truth. The characters’ responses to the situation are predictably complex. The 
exposition of the theme is complex because the quest needs a variety of genres to 
explore it. The whale generates an infinity of symbolic meanings that lift Moby Dick 
from sea story to allegorical intellectual quest. —R.J.W. 


882. Yeager, Henry J. Melville’s Literary Debut in France, MQ, 11:4, Sum. 1970, 413- 
425. French reactions to Melville between 1846 and 1855 tell more about the literary 
movements and conditions of the period than they do about Melville himself. At first, 
conditions either directly or indirectly favored the reception of his works: the triumph 
of romanticism and the interest in the noble savage, the opening up of French criticism 
to currents from abroad, the fascination with the American form of government nour- 
ished by Tocqueville, and the rise of periodicals. Later, however, adverse conditions 
became more prominent: insecurity on the part of the critics, a lack of sympathy for the 
inflated style of American writers, the growing reaction to romanticism, the increasing 
political conservatism of the Second Empire, and the complete lack of translations of 
Melville’s works. —R.C.P. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


883. Rea, J. Classicism and Romanticism in Poe's LIGEIA, BSUF, 8:1, Win, 1967, 
25-29. "This story is a.symbolic presentation of the struggle between classicism and 
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romanticism and between good and bad taste. The theme is that romanticism can be 
arrested by good taste, but that unless it is arrested, it becomes a destructive force. 
—R.L.C. 


884. Lees, Daniel E. An Early Model for Poes THE RAVEN, PLL, 6:1, Win. 1970, 
92-95. Besides the poem The Raven; or the Power of Conscience [see Joseph Jones, 
THE RAVEN and THE RAVEN: Another Source of Poe’s Poem, AL, 30:2, May 
1958, 185-193 (AES, 1:6, June 1958, 761)] which appeared in Fraser’s, Mar. 1839, as 
a possible source of Poe’s The Raven, one piece of information suggests that Poe may 
have read in Blackwood’s Magazine not only a sketch on the characteristics of ravens 
but a narrative poem The Owl. There are “many siriking metrical, thematic, and lin- 
guistic similarities” between the two poems. —K.B. 


885. Dameron, J. Lasley. Poe at Mid-Century: Anglo-American Criticism, 1928- 
1960, BSUF, 8:1, Win. 1967, 36-44. From the 20’s to 1960 criticism of Poe tends to be 
divided into two opposing camps. One approach is the psychoanalytical; the other is a 
reaction to the application of psychology and Freudianism. Although some critics find 
little to be commended in Poe, generally his versatile literary talents are recognized, and 
his position as a major figure in American literature is reaffirmed. —R.L.C. 


886. Danner, Richard. The Poe-Matthews Theory of the American Short Story, BSUF, 
8:1, Win. 1967, 45-50. The notion that Poe was the creator of the American short story 
was popularized by Brander Matthews and arose because Poe attempted to give defini- 
tion to the genre and then, in his own stories, followed the precepts of brevity and unity 
of impression that he had set up. —R.LC. 


Isaac A. Pool 


887. Johnson, Richard Colles. Addendum to Byrd and Lincoln: Isaac A. Pool, PBSA, 
63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 295. [Pool’s The Cake Baker (1857) is added to Cecil K. Byrd’s 
Bibliography of Ilinois Imprints (U. of Chicago Press, 1966) and Waldo Lincoln’s 
American Cookery Books (American Antiquarian Society, 1954).] —G.T.T. 


Henry David Thoreau 
888. Lane, Lauriat. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE: A Bibliographical Note, PBSA, 63:4, 
Ath Qt. 1969, 295-296. Most modern reprintings of this essay have failed to set off 
typographically the section describing Thoreau’s night in jail; such setting off, present 
in the first two printings of the essay, is important stylistically and structurally. —G.T.T. 


889. Fein, Richard J. WALDEN and the Village of the Mind, BSUF, 8:1, Win. 1967, 
55-61. This work is a record of one man’s pursuit of independence and his attempt to 
resist the stifling mediocrity of civilization. Thoreau’s attempt to cultivate what 
Concord wanted to tame represents modern man’s substitute for the quest for the 
Grail. Walden is in the mainstream of 19th-century thought about nature, but still 
speaks to us when we experience the frustrations of modern life. —R.L.C. 


` 890. Lambdin, William. Sounds in WALDEN, ColQ, 18:1, Sum. 1969, 59-64. “Sounds” 
in Walden begin with the screaming of a locomotive, symbol of the disruptive forces 
separating man from his humanity. Moreover, sounds evoke tribal man, not Thoreau’s 
single, private man. Thoreau journeys into man’s consciousness by describing the 
Walden night sounds. Nature’s meaning is first evident in the owl’s dismal scream, 
evocative of man’s meaninglessness in the cosmos. The bullfrogs’ noise symbolizes the 
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feelings of men living in a world devoid of purpose. But Thoreau is concerned with 
living life; he recognizes despair to be aware of life. Thus, he closes the chapter with 
the crowing of a cock announcing a new day. —R.J.W. 


891. Hand, Harry E. Thoreau at One Hundred and Fifty, HartR, 4:1, Sp. 1968, 52-55. 
Today’s: world often has trouble accepting Thoreau and his views. Nature has become 
an amusement, not a natural phenomenon to be observed and reflected upon. A 
consumer-minded society cannot understand Thoreau’s desire to “Simplify, simplify.” 
Civil disobedience is seen as a threat to the status quo. Interest in outer space has 
replaced environmental concern. “Realists” describe Thoreau’s life as an escape from 
social responsibility. Nevertheless a reading of Thoreau’s works will show his ideas to 
be relevant today, especially his reaction to the Industrial Revolution, which “challenges 
our blind faith in an atomic-electronic-computer-cybernetic-automated civilization.” 

—J.M 


892. Lang, Berel. Thoreau and the Body Unpolitic, ColQ, 18:1, Sum. 1969, 51-57. 
Thoreau and Socrates criticized the legitimacy of the state, and concluded that personal 
autonomy is an inviolate part of man’s political self. Thoreau would maintain man’s 
power to choose his terms of identity, and live by them, while sacrificing any of the 
state’s institutions. To do himself justice and give himself identity, man must Jook to the 
self that chooses and is not in the state. If the state is unjust, the acquiescing citizen 
commits the state’s crime. When the state forces the individual to go against his con- 
science, it must be opposed. The state does not. exist for its own good. Civil disobedi- 
ence will shame it into OE itself, —R.J.W. 


Walt Whitman 


893. Nilsen, Helge Normann. The Mystic Message. Whitman’s SONG OF MYSELF, 
Edda, No. 6, 1969, 400-409. This poem does not conform ‘to the stages of development 
in the recorded experiences of the great mystics; it describes a continuous oscillation 
between two levels of consciousness and two visions—of union and of fragmentation. 
But there is a real development in the poem in that an ever-expanding ego is described. 
In the last section the poet has reached the stage of complete identification with natural 
life. —B.J.T. 


894. White, William. Whitman on Himself: An Unrecorded Piece, PLL, 6:2, Sp. 1970, 
202-205. This unsigned essay in the Feinberg Collection appears to have bee en written 
by Whitman. The prose bears- similarities to Whitman’s, and the essay was found among 
his papers. —K.P. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Henry Adams 
895. Martin, John S. Henry Adams on War: The Transformation of History into 
Metaphor, ArQ, 24:4, Win. 1968, 325-341. After meeting Garibaldi, Adams realized 
how war divided men and their beliefs. The American Civil War contradicted the beliefs 
of his steward New England class. A new explanation of the actuality of war was 
imperative. Adams wanted a philosophy which would make catastrophic and amoral 
acts fall into a natural pattern. The more governments function on illusionistic policy— 
i.e. Jefferson’s “peaceful coercion”—the more war becomes a concept to express the need 
to change such a system. By this dynamic theory, a cataclysm restores the balance 
between man and his environment. War brings about the changes inevitable in man’s 
pursuit of the ease of his spirit. —R.J.W. 
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896. Scheick, William J. Symbolism in THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS, 
ArQ, 24:4, Win. 1968, 350-360. Quincy, Washington, and Mount Vernon symbolize 
idealism and honest politics: the hope of an America founded on naturalness and free- 
dom. Boston and New England symbolize practical politics and artificiality: the future 
America unified at the expense of naturalness and freedom. New England exploited 
humanity with mercantilism, and her moral structure weakened. Ironically, Boston came 
to represent America’s direction because Washington failed to control American force. 
In that failure Adams discovered that nature’s laws are chaotic and that man ‘had suc- 
cumbed to dynamic forces he had depended on. —R.J.W. 


897. Vandersee, Charles. The Four Menageries of Henry Adams, ArQ, 24:4, Win. 
1968, 293-308. Metaphorical animals in four distinctive patterns appear in Adams’s 
correspondence. The first menagerie is described as ineffectual. It expresses Adams’s 
fear of civilization’s march to self-destruction and his feeling that powerful politics and 
money victimized him. The second menagerie is mean and predatory and reflects what 
Adams felt about the chaotic American political life and a predatory Senate that had 
to be watched. His third menagerie consists of gentle creatures that symbolize Adams’s 
coterie of young friends and relatives. The fourth menagerie is a greedy hog: Adams’s 
metaphor for the public. For himself, Adams reserved the image of a tame and wistful 
dove. ` . —R.J.W. 


Stephen Crane 


898. Jackson, Agnes Moreland. Stephen Crane’s Imagery of Conflict in GEORGE'S 
MOTHER, ArQ, 25:4, Win. 1969, 313-318. The conflict is the war between George’s 
mother and alcohol; the novel’s imagery reflects the struggle. Jones, seen as the agent 
of the mother’s enemy, introduces George to the saloons. The mother is seen in military 
terms, singing hymns as she battles with her household chores. Her enemy is presented 
as a huge brewery dominating the neighborhood, or as a keg of beer dominating the 
neighborhood bar. The turning point in the struggle for George occurs when he gets 
drunk. The mother dies when alcohol captures George. When sober, George sees the 
roses on the wallpaper crawling: a vision symbolic of his and his mother’s utter defeat 
by alcohol, | ; —R.J.W. 


899. Ford, Philip H. Illusion and Reality in Cranes MAGGIE, ArQ, 25:4, Win 1969, 
293-303. Maggie’s illusions blind her to the realities of her life. She dreams romantic 
dreams in Rum Alley, insists on living accordingly, and fails to see that her ideal man is 
a lout. The saloon scenes shatter her illusions. In the first saloon she accepts the 
illusion that she is in a grand place. In the next place, where respectability is Jess 
obvious, she begins to sense reality. When an old whore reclaims Pete, Maggie sees her 
fate; however, she goes home for help. This is as illusory as her hope of obtaining 
salvation from the “respectable” clergyman. She is a misplaced romantic ruined bv her 
illusions.  —R.J.W. 


900. Schellhorn, G. C. Stephen Crane’s THE PACE OF YOUTH, ArQ, 25:4, Win. 
1969, 334-342. Crane satirizes the lovers facing the unsympathetic father. Despite 
their romantic foolishness the characters become universal types. The first section intro- 
duces the lovers, their situation, and the father who believes he can eradicate their 
sexual instinct. The second section is a tableau in which the old man is fooled—the 
perfectly ordinary young lovers elope and escape the outraged father. When youth 
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defeats him, he rationalizes his defeat attributing it to universal forces beyond his 
control. Ironically, his true understanding of the situation was much too brief. —R.J.W. 


ae Emily Dickinson 
901. Lowrey, Robert E. “Boanerges”: An Encomium for Edward Dickinson, ArQ, 
26:1, Sp. 1970, 54-58.. New biographical information suggests that the locomotive in 
Dickinson's I Like to See It Lap the Miles may represent her father Edward Dickinson. 
He was a founder and president of the Amherst and Belchertown Railroad. In 1862, 
the year the poem was probably written, the railroad’s locomotive was renamed the 
“Edward Dickinson.” In the last stanza of her poem, Dickinson shifts her reference 
from the locomotive to the man, thus honoring her father for his public roles and his 
family devotion. —A.B.L. 


Henry James 


902. Frederick, John T. Patterns of Imagery in Chapter 42 of Henry James’s THE 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY, ArQ, 25:2, Sum. 1969, 150-156. The success of this chapter 
rests on three major patterns of sustained imagery. The dominant pattern involves a 
prison-freedom contrast: Osmond had appeared to offer Isabel a life of freedom, but 
she is trapped in the dungeon of a life bound by her husband’s distrust and by the 
confining walls of the Palazzo Roccanera. The second pattern revolves on a light- 
darkness antithesis: Isabel’s world is darkened by Osmond’s distrust; the light in her life 
is the memory of Ralph’s goodness. The third pattern contrasts heat and cold: the 
cold of Isabel’s room and life with the heat generated by her emotional intensity as she 
faces her life’s conflicting forces. —R.J.W. 


903. Liebman, Sheldon. The Light and the Dark: Character Design in THE POR- 
TRAIT OF A LADY, PLL, 6:2, Sp. 1970, 163-179. Isabel Archer’s coming to maturity 
and the delineation of subordinate characters can be better understood in terms of 
James’s use of light and dark imagery. As Isabel “passes from darkness to light” the 
complexity of the other characters’ relationship to her is reflected in the imagery. —K.B. 


904. Nowell-Smith, Simon. Texts of THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, 1881-1882: The 
Bibliographical Evidence, PBSA, 63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 304-310. After plates for the 
Boston 1882 edition had been made, the printer (Richard Clay) began inserting Jeads 
in the standing type for the three-volume London edition; some “corrections” made in 
this process resulted in some errors, including what is probably the “hideous misprint’ 
James referred to in an 1882 letter to Eliza Linton. A table of textual variants among 
five texts of 1881-1882 and a genealogy of texts are included. —G.T.T. 


905. Scherting, John. RODERICK HUDSON: A Re-evaluation, ArQ, 25:2, Sum. 
1969, 101-119. James’s novel attacks those who direct others’ destinies by imposing 
standards of conduct on them. Rowland monitors the experiences of Roderick, his 
surrogate. _Roderick’s future with Christina is shaped by Rowland’s New England con- 
science and Mrs. Lights European social values. Rowland insists to Christina that she 
will stultify Roderick’s creativity. When the lovers are separated, Roderick disintegrates, 
and he eventually destroys himself to free Mary for Rowland. Roderick was flawed by 
his mercurial temperament and his dependence, as an artist, on inspiration. He was done 
in by Rowland’s faulty judgment in directing his life. —R.J.W. 
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906. Antush, John V. Money as Myth and Reality in the World of Henry James, ArQ, 
25:2, Sum. 1969, 125-133. James’s fictional world is bound to reality by money. 
Money creates a condition in which characters explore the potentialities of human 
growth. His major characters are made complex and interesting by money. James’s 
millionaires and heiresses embody the ideal of human possibility of their society; often, 
however, the society’s money values corrupt human relationships. Money poisons the 
well-springs of life and love, and brings out the best and worst in characters. The 
latter revere the individual, and believe in the development of his powers—-a develop- 
ment made possible by money. At the same time, money acts as a corrupting force. 

—R.J.W. 


907. Monteiro, George. Henry James and His Reviewers: Some Identifications, PBSA, 
63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 300-304. [The article includes identifications of authorship of some 
of the anonymous reviews reprinted in Roger Gard’s Henry James: The Critical Heritage 


(Routledge & K. Paul, 1968).] —G.T.T. 
Cf: Item 941. 

Frank Norris 
Cf.: Item 875. 

Mark Twain 


908. Spofford, William K. Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee: An Ignoramus Never- 
theless, MTJ, 15:2, Sum. 1970, 15-18. Two major influences caused Twain to mold 
Hank Morgan into “a Yankee of Yankees” who is “a perfect ignoramus; he is boss of 
a machine shop; he can build a locomotive or a Colt’s revolver, he can put up and run 
a telegraph line, but he’s an ignoramus nevertheless.” In The New Dynasty Twain labels 
the oppressors in the American labor movement as “The few: the king, the capitalist, 
and a handful of overseers and superintendents.” And in his study of History of Euro- 
pean Morals Twain recognized that there is danger in men being liberated by rationality, 
but then slipping back into their unreliable, treacherous ways of the past. Despite 
Morgan’s ingenuity, his training of chivalry’s underlings is not thorough and they 
regress, leaving Morgan’s insurrection fruitless and showing the Yankee to be “an 
ignoramus nevertheless.” | —L.W.D. 


909. Harkey, Joseph H. When Huck Finn Smouched That Spoon, MTJ, 15:2, Sum. 
1970, 14. The word smouch has a variety of meanings. As a noun it refers to a Jewish 
peddler and is derived from the Yiddish shmues. As a verb, the word means “to obtain 
without leave,” or to pilfer or steal. Twain’s use of the term shows his acquaintance 
with unusual words. —L.W.D. 


910. Werge, Thomas. Mark Twain and the Fall of Adam, MTJ, 15:2, Sum. 1970, 
§-13. Twain uses the figure of Adam in many of his novels, essays, speeches, and note- 
books, but especially in Huckleberry Finn and The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg. 
He uses Adam to make joking references to man’s plight, to attack smug Presbyterian 
orthodoxy, to invoke symbols of innocence, and to illustrate man’s perversity and fallen 
state. Twain does not actually attack Adam himself, but rather he attacks those who 
criticize Adam for his sin and yet do not recognize their own corruption and sin. 

—L.W.D. 


911. Kolin, Philip C. Mark Twain, Aristotle, and PUDDN’HEAD WILSON, MTJ, 
15:2, Sum. 1970, 1-4. This work in many ways resembles an Aristotelian tragedy. 
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Twain’s handling of the function of tragedy, catharsis, reversal of intention, recognition, 
and the tragic protagonist makes the novel a tragic masterpiece. —L.W.D. 


912. Doyle, Paul A. Henry Harper’s Telling of a Mark Twain Anecdote, MTJ, 15:2, 
Sum. 1970, 13. A letter of May 20, 1895, from Henry Harper to Edward S. Martin 
contains Twain’s account of his impersonator who gave readings, lectures, etc., in 
Australia. When the impersonator died, a friend of Clemens acted as pallbearer and 
later wrote to Mrs. Clemens about the funeral. Twain received the letter and read the 
account of his own death and burial, apparently with much glee. —L.W.D. 


913. Reed, Kenneth T. Mirth and Misquotation: Mark Twain in Petoskey, Michigan, 
MTJ, 15:2, Sum. 1970, 19-20. After Twain lectured in Petoskey on July 20, 1895, 
an interviewer for The Resorter fabricated a story, published on July 21, which depicted 
Twain as attacking a Dr. Hall who. had plans to create a volunteer newspaper. Twain 
denied that he had spoken the words attributed to him, saying that he didn’t like “being 
used as a waste pipe for the delivery of another man’s bile.” —L.W.D. 


Fiction 
914. Suderman, Elmer F. Skepticism and Doubt in Late Nineteenth Century American 
Novels, BSUF, 8:1, Win. 1967, 63-72. In the last third of the 19th century the new 
developments in science, biblical higher criticism, and the study of comparative religion 
were reflected in the American novel by two major types. One was the novel of doubt, 
in which the doubts and questions of the protagonist were overcome and answered. The | 
other was the novel that showed religious skepticism as the end result and only possible 
position for modern thought. —R.L.C, 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTORY 


James Agee 


915. Curry, Kenneth. Notes on the Text of James Agee’s A DEATH IN THE 
FAMILY, PBSA, 64:1, Ist Qt. 1970, 84-98. About 30 percent of this pcsthumous 
novel was published in three magazines, and a comparison of their texts with the book 
text (1957), while it shows the superiority of the book text, also reveals in the book text 
many readings that are “clearly wrong” and suggests that there was more editorial 
rewriting than the publishers claimed. [A list of all textual variants is included.] 
—G.T.T. 


Sherwood Anderson 


916. Bort, Barry D. WINESBURG, OHIO: The Escape from Isolation, MQ, 11:4, 
Sum. 1970, 443-456. The real theme of the novel is that in spite of the continual 
failure of communication, moments exist, though few and evanescent, when pecple either 
share or anticipate a wordiess understanding that approximates Buber’s “J-Thou” rela- 
tionship. While the book is filled with memorable images of people trying to reach 
outside themselves to achieve a moment of communication, no more gigantic failure 
exists than Jesse Bentley’s. Sexual consummation promises a profound communion, but, 
as character after character finds out, disillusionment usually results. At the end of the 
novel, George Willard and Helen White lose the burden of assumed selfhood forced 
upon them by society and gain the precious and fleeting understanding so often sought 
by the other characters. —R.C.P. 
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917. Monigle, Martha. Sherwood Anderson in Boulder, MQR, 9:1, 1970, 55-56. When 
participating in a three-week writers’ conference at the University of Colorado in the 
summer of 1937, Anderson seemed unwell, but conferees found him sincere and helpful. 
He told them he had written about what he had seen people do and how he had felt 
about it. He advised his students to live fully and write honestly. —E.H. 


John Barth 


918. Tilton, John W. GILES GOAT-BOY: An Interpretation, BuR, 18:1, Sp. 1970, 
92-119. Barth’s novel is at once a comic tale of a young hero’s enlightenment and ຂ 
tragic mythopoetic portrayal of mar’s inability to recognize his own dual nature. Giles’s 
opponent in this search for self-knowledge is Bray, a Barthian symbol of institutional 
Christianity allied with government and education. Bray’s rigid division of good and 
evil hinders Giles’s final discovery that God and Satan are external conceptualizations 
of polarities in his own nature which must be acknowledged. Giles’s followers misunder- 
stand his discovery, replacing it with an institutionalized creed. —A.T.T. 


Saul Bellow 


919. Baim, Joseph, and David P. Demarest, Jr. HENDERSON THE RAIN KING: 
A Major Theme and a Technical Problem, CaSE, 11, 1970, 53-63. Henderson's search 
for identity through logical planning fails; he discovers that one must overcome “the 
adult self” to which he has been habituated by adopting “the spontaneous, non- 
discriminating, immediate vision of the child.” Bellow tries unsuccessfully “to combine 
two styles”: one “grounds itself in a real and familiar world and then ranges with a 
free-wheeling wit through fantastic comparisons and juxtapositions”; the other is 
“grounded in a fantasy that is treated naturalistically.” Caught between these two styles, 
Henderson becomes less than a “three-dimensional character.” —E.F.H. 


Raymond Chandler 


920. Miller, Robert Henry. The Publication of Raymond Chandler’s THE LONG 
GOODBYE, PBSA, 63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 279-290: The second printing of the novel 
(H. Hamilton, December 1953) contains 86 revisions of the text of the first (November); 
the first United States printing (Houghton Mifflin, March 1954).incorporates the. sub- 
stantive changes of the second English printing ‘and introduces 64 additional ones. 
Evidence from Chandler’s letters and Mss shows that he made all these changes at 
one time, in the galley proofs for the United States edition, even though only some of 
them were made in the English edition. [The article includes a list of textual variants.] 

—G.T.T. 


Hart Crane 


921. Keller, Dean H. CALM Addenda No. 2: Hart Crane, PBSA, 64:1, 1st Qt. 1970, 
98-99, [The article enumerates the contents of a small. collection of Mss of Hart Crane 
recently acquired by the Kent State University Library; these should be added to Ken- 
neth A. Lohf’s The Literary Manuscripts of Hart Crane (Ohio State U. Press, 1967).] 

, —G.T.T. 


E. E, Cummings 
922. Clark, David R. Cummings’ ANYONE and “noone,” ArQ, 25:1, Sp. 1969, 36-43. 
The poem celebrates individual experience and growth. The first stanza introduces 
anyone, his love of life, and his antagonist the town. The town unites against anyone 
dancing “his did,” while it cultivates its “isn’t”: its conventional ideas. The town 
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children note that anyone is unloved, but surrounded with love nevertheless. However, 
the children become as dull as their parents. When the unloved individual dies he 
carries with him his uniqueness from the group. `The poem concludes with the unceas- . 
ing rhythms of life. . —R.J.W. 


Theodore si 
Cf.: Item 875. B 


Donald Evans 


923. Van Vechten, Carl. The Origin of the SONNETS FROM THE PATAGONIAN, 
HartR, 3:1, Sp. 1967, 50-56. [(Introduced and annotated by Bruce Kellner.) Van 
Vechten, in an unpublished article written in 1914 and revised in 1958, states that 
Evans’s Sonnets from the Patagonian (1914) were inspired by the work of Gertrude 
Stein, though the title was borrowed from Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Stein’s work 
was being promoted at that time by Van Vechten and Mabel Dodge, who introduced her 
to Evans. Evans’s letters to Van Vechten as the book developed and his movements and 
friendships are also discussed.] J.M 


William Faulkner 


924. Warren, Joyce W. The Role of Lion in Faulkner's THE BEAR: Key to a Better 
Understanding, ArQ, 24:3, Aut. 1968, 252-260. Lion is closely associated with the 
wilderness, He is the bear’s opponent, but is not an opposing force, rather, the antago- 
nists are similar; they are set apart from other animals by their size, indomitable spirit, 
aura of mystery, and strange silence. They embody nature’s impersonal, savage power. 
The. meeting of the two teaches Ike that nature is never-ending, powerful, and that he 
is part of its design. The last hunt gives Ike the “old life of the heart”; there is no 
death because everything is part of eternal nature. The hunt makes Ike refuse his 
inheritance: no one can own part of nature’s design. —R.J.W. 


925. Samway, S. J. Patrick. War: a Faulknerian Commentary, ColQ, 18:4, Sp. 1970, 
370-377. A Fable expresses Faulkner’s ideas about war and reaffirms his belief in the 
triumph of the human spirit. It explores freedom as individual response in a confronta- 
tion between the Marshal and his son, the Corporal. ‘The Marshal, equating immortal- 
ity with mankind’s physical survival, fails to find freedom. Recognizing the immortality 
of moral continuity, the Corporal chooses peace and, as a victim, achieves potential 
freedom for others. Faulkner suggests that war, tending to perpetuate itself, may render 
nations incapable of moral decision-making; in contrast, an individual actively protesting 
war may recall to a nation the moral responsibility of mankind. —S.M.E.G. 


926. Taylor, Walter. The Freedman in GO DOWN, MOSES: Historical Fact and 
Imaginative Failure, BSUF, 8:1, Win. 1967, 3-7. Although he was always a critic of 
racial injustice, Faulkneér’s Southern loyalties created an artistic problem. In his fictional 
accounts of the Reconstruction, his imagination failed, and he portrayed the freedmen 
as stereotypes, without dramatization of individual motives. This flaw is especially 
evident in Go Down, Moses. | —R.L.C. 


927. Page, Ralph. John Sartoris: Friend or Foe, ArQ, 23:1, Sp. 1967, 27-33. To 
understand Bayard Sartoris one must reconstruct his dead twin, John. The story then 
becomes a retelling of the Cain and Abel story. Bayard 15 unacceptable to those whom 
he would love because John is favored. If John could be removed Bayard would have 
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no competition for affection. But John is killed at war by a German, and Bayard, the 
surrogate killer, begins to seek his own death in expiation. Sartoris is replete with 
incidents in which Bayard came second best to John. After returning from France, 
Bayard discovers that it is John who is warmly remembered. Seeking to escape his 
guilt, Bayard admits the fratricide, and like Cain, leaves home to a life of wandering. 
He dies in a plane he had been warned not to fly. His wife does not understand that 
naming their son Benbow will not discontinue the Sartoris violent tradition. —-R.J.W. 


928. Sorenson, Dale A. Structure in William Faulkner’s SARTORIS: The Contrast 
Between Psychological and Natural Time, ArQ, 25:3, Aut. 1969, 263-270. This novel 
has two perspectives: a psychological one centered on Bayard, and one based on nature’s 
cycles. Bayard’s present is dominated by war experiences and his family’s heroic tradi- 
tion. The Sartoris past becomes his doom and his present. The counterpart to doom is a 
natural one reflected in the enduring qualities of folk like the MacCallums and the earth. 
Bayard lives psychologically in the memory of the Sartoris tradition; he has no hope 
for the future. In contrast, natural time flows in a vital present that is closed to 
Bayard. —R.J.W. 


929. Frederick, John. Anticipation and Achievement in Faulkner’s SOLDIERS’ PAY, 
ArQ, 23:3, Aut. 1967, 243-249, This novel anticipates important elements of Faulkner’s 
later work. It anticipates his use of place description and local color: Charlestown is 
basically Jefferson. Lt. Mahon prefigures the aviators of Sartoris. Cecily Saunders 
is a forerunner for Temple Drake, Caddy Compson, and Linda Snopes. With Januarius 
Jones Faulkner began his device of the character or group baffled by circumstances: the 
journey of the Bundrens, Mink, and Houston’s body. Emmy resembles Lena Grove, 
Dewey Bundren, and Eula Varner. Unfortunately Joe Gilligan and Mrs. Powers have 
no later parallels. Gilligan has great capacity for pity and sympathy, and Mrs. Powers, 
a likeable young female—the exception in Faulkner—is very effectively presented. 

—R.J.W. 


930. Wall, Carey. THE SOUND AND THE FURY: The Emotional Center, MQ, 11:4, 
Sum. 1970, 371-387. One major element of order in the novel is the monologue struc- 
ture, which defines the disorder of the Compson brothers’ minds by voice styles and bv 
sequences of material within the monologues and of the monologues themselves. Benjy’s 
monologue, which combines the full statement of narrative with the associative breaks 
and transitions of stream-of-consciousness, leads to the more complex one of Quentin, 
which has three voices: an oral one characterized by syntactical completeness and 
two mind ones—the stream-of-consciousness and the italicized unconscious thoughts. 
Next, the simple style of Jason’s monologue becomes a story of violent outrage, intensi- 
fied by the reader’s imagination. The detachment of the last section corroborates and 
emphasizes the more immediate and involved view of the first three. —R.C.P. 


931. Houghton, Donald E. Whores and Horses in Faulkner's SPOTTED HORSES, 
MQ, 11:4, Sum. 1970, 361-369. Although the original version of the story is a fine 
example of tall-tale humor, the later much-revised version taken from The Hamlet 


explores human behavior, justice, and morality much more fully. The major change was 


to make the basic conflict one between the men and their wives rather than between the 
men and Flem Snopes. Faulkner suggests in the later version that the horses and the 
women have exchanged roles, the horses unconsciously representing to the men a vital 
sexuality long gone from their lives while the women are worn out from childbearing 
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and hard work. Even though the men’s experience seems funny, it is tempered by 
Faulkner's continually shifting our attention to the beaten-down women. —R.C.P. 


932. Howell, Elmo. Faulkner’s Wash Jones and the Southern Poor White, BSUF, 8:1, 
Win. 1967, 8-12. The story about Wash Jones, who is Faulkner’s only fully developed 
“poor white trash,” shows incidentally the intricate social relationships of the old South, 
as well as serving as an indictment of the artistocracy. —R.L.C. 


933. Coffee, Jessie. Empty Steeples: Theme, Symbol, and Irony in Faulkner’s Novels, 
ArQ, 23:3, Aut. 1967, 197-206. The church symbols——-bells, spire, steeple—are used to 
criticize Christianity. The symbol is juxtaposed to a situation for irony. Sunday bells 
ring peacefully while a mob threatens a man’s life. The church symbols are also indic- 
ative of empty formalism and are contrasted with their counterparts in the poor Negro 
churches where worship is vital and dignified, where the attitude of the worshippers 
is positive, and sex mingles with religious passion. On the other hand, church spires 
symbolize sexual inadequacies or aberrations in characters like Hightower and Percy 
Grimm. In contrast to the buildings and fate of the white folk, the “Nigger Hollow” 
church hums with passion and vitality. —R.J.W. 


934. Howell, Elmo. William Faulkner’s Southern Baptists, ArQ, 23:3, Aut. 1967, 220- 
226. Faulkner failed to truly represent Southern religion because he was hindered by 
his cynicism for Baptist cant. In the Mississippi novels, he equates Baptist morality 
with Snopesism. Evil is the Baptist townsman who convicts Goodwin for bootlegging 
waile drinking his whiskey. Evil is the Baptist ladies who make meddling a virtue. 
Faulkner unmasked the degraders of religion. Southern Baptism flourishes in duplicity, 
as seen in the riotous Southern young who suddenly “see the light” and settle down. 
Although the attitude produces much hypocrisy, it also produces moral men like Byron 
Bunch and the tall convict of Old Man, Faulkner attacked a narrow aspect of organized 
religion, neglecting to report the positive role of Protestantism in the South. —R.J.W. 


935. Jackson, Naomi. Faulkner’s Woman: “Demon-Nun and Angel-Witch,” BSUF, 
8:1, Win. 1967, 12-20. Faulkner is not misogynic. His portrayal of woman is involved 
and complex, as he shows her in all her diversity as capable of acts of both “infinite 
devotion and terrible fury.” —R.L.C. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
936. Burhans, Clinton S., Jr. Structure and Theme in THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, 
JEGP, 68:4, Oct. 1969, 605-624. The pre-war and post-war experiences of Amory 
Blaine are developed in parallel structures which reflect parallel thematic patterns and 
implications. In both books Amory moves from conformity to individuality, from social 
involvement to individual withdrawal, from dream to disillusion. “The dream-and- 
disillusion thread in the thematic fabric of This Side of Paradise informs much of Fitz- 
gerald’s subsequent writing and becomes central to his essentially tragic vision of the 
human condition.” —B.P. 


CI.: Item 941. 


Robert Frost ຫ 


937. Parsons, D. S. J. Night of Dark Intent, PLL, 6:2, Sp. 1970, 205-210. In Once by 
the Pacific the words “Put out the Light” not only reveal the inversion of the Gënesis 
“Let there be light” but also Frost’s intention to echo Oth. The poem reflects the play— 
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in particular: “its storm, its irony, its night of dark intent, its victim of rage.” Frost's 
devotion to Shakespeare is revealed in yet another creative way. —K.B. 


938. Wesly, B. C. Robert Frost, LHY, 10:1, Jan. 1969, 53-67. Frost stands out as a 
unique practitioner of the New Movement in American poetry that began around 1912. 
His A Boy’s Will (1913) and North of Boston (1914), both paradigms of the New 
England way, reveal his reaction against conventional and romantic “poetic” themes 
and styles, discovery of the poetic possibilities of American popular speech, and reali- 
zation of the human suffering and alienation caused by the tempo of modern life. 
Mountain Interval (1916) and subsequent volumes emphasize Frost’s trail-blazing role, 
while his poem The Road Not Taken is especiaily important to our understanding of 
the difficulties he underwent in finding that 1016.  .. : —R.C.P. 


Ernest Hemingway 


939. Fleissner, R. F. The Macomber Case: a Sherlockian Analysis, BakSJ, 20:3, Sept. 
1970, 154-156, 169. [The literary sleuth investigates the puzzle of Hemingway’s short 
story The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber in the spirit of Sherlock Holmes.] 
There appears to be no Holmesian influence on Hemingway, but rather that of Charles 
Dickens. The influence of Micawber upon Macomber is not adventitious. There is 
also a link (unexplained) between the situation in Drerer s An American Tragedy and 
these other works. | —T.W.R. 


940. Smith, Julian. Christ Times Four: Hemingway’ s Unknown Spanish Civil: War 
Stories, ArQ, 25:1, Sp. 1969, 5-17. The Denunciation, The Butterfly and The Tank, 
Night Before Battle, and Under the Ridge deal with violence and death and feature 
the motifs of sacrifice and communion. In The Denunciation Henry and John drink 
what Delgado drinks and acquiesce in his murder. In The Butterfly the drinkers sacri- 
fice the joy-bringing cabinet maker. In Battle Al and Baldy fear future death and drink 
ceremonial champagne. The last story tells of Paco’s last supper and death. The 
stories’ non-combatant narrator risks his life but is left out of things. Hemingway shows 
himself an outsider observing the men and wars that were important to him: —R.J m 


John Knowles 


941. McDonald, James. The Novels of John Knowles, ArQ, 23:4, Win. 1967, 335- 
342. Like James and Fitzgerald, Knowles writes the novel of manners. A Separate 
Peace is about the impact of war on those not yet involved in it and their reactions to it. 
The individuaPs adjustment to disruption concerned James and Fitzgerald. Knowles’s 
ambiguous narrator is Jamesian, Morning in Antibes is Jamesian in its confrontation 
of the innocent American with the complex and corrupt European culture. The “Amer- 
ican Dream” theme of Indian Summer is reminiscent of Gatsby. The heroes of both 
novels discover the disintegration of the Dream; how wealth has sapped the rich of the 
vision which had inspired the Dream. Knowles’s hero also embodies the “Adamic 
Myth”; thus, he is close to the Jamesian hero who struggled for life among stifling 
forces. - —R.J.W. 


Norman Mailer 


942. Tanner, Tony. On the Parapet: a Study of the Novels of Norman Mailer, CritQ, 
12:2, Sum. 1970, 153-176. The man on the parapet (1.ຂ., the figure standing precariously 
balanced on a dividing line, teetering, but still avoiding the options of either side) recurs 
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significantly throughout Mailer’s novels. One expression of the image appears in his 
preoccupation: with power, as his characters repeatedly learn of the illusory nature of 
man-made patterns, and of the futility of imposing human or political patterns on the 
movements of life. Another, and perhaps more meaningful, expression appears in 
Mailer’s own artistic life; by maintaining his own artistic and stylistic balance, he resists 
the classification that a the modern American writer. —F.E. 


aid Malamud 


943. Lamdin, Lois s. Malamud’s Schlemiels, CaSE, 11, 1970, 31-42. Malamud's 
protagonists, mostly Jewish, are “prototypal anti-heroes—eternal victims, born losers, 
well-meaning bunglers”; they are thus apt “in a-fiction whose central motif is the 
omnipresence of suffering.” In his short stories and novels, his “schlemiels” are either 
uneducated and limited in perception or educated and perceptive: “the difference 
between the uneducated, poor schlemiels and the schlemiel as intellectual is that the 
intellect can see the sky outside his prison——~but he still cannot escape. ” Yet with the 
exception of Roy Hobbs, in The Natural, Malamud's “schlemiels” gain wisdom through 
their suffering. —E.F.H. 


Marianne Moore 


944. Hayes, Ann L. On Reading Marianne Moore, CaSE, 11, 1970, 1-19. Moore 
has won numerous prizes and honors ‘and has received many commendations from 
fellow poets, but she has: been passed by unjustly by academic critics. She deserves 
close reading, for her “management of rhythm and sound” is deft and she is “contemp- 
porary in mood, feeling, and diction.” Her poetry, imitative of no poetic school, is 
uniquely “distinguishable.” [The article closely explicates When I Buy Pictores, The 
Student, Son, Rescue with Yul Brynner, and Dream.] —E.F.H. 


Merrill Moore 


945. Wells, H. W. The Poetic Image in Modern America and Ancient India, LHY, 
10:1, Jan. 1969, 40-52. Since the East is the region of both spiritual insight and 
aesthetic finesse, then literature, even though Western, that seeks to reflect on the depths 
of life will often be permeated with Eastern images and ideas. Merrill Moore’s philo- 
sophical poem The Phoenix, for instance, has analogies with Sanskrit poetry, especially 
with the Bhagavad-Gita. In choice of symbol, imagery, atmosphere, and tone, Moore 
adopted the Indian manner. Furthermore, his views of life, which resemble those of 
the ancient Hindus, forcefully emerge in the poem because of the typical Sanskrit way 
of blending high seriousness and exuberant farce. Western critics, then, have an 
obligation to mye the East; particularly India, if mey are to comprehend their own 
literature. —R.C.P. 


Flannery O’Connor 
946. Montgomery, Marion. Flannery O’Connor’s “Leaden Tract Against Complacency 
and Contraception,” ArQ, 24:2, Sum. 1968, 133-146. In A Stroke of Good Fortune the 
Christ-haunted Ruby Hill has fallen so far from love that 5116 .15 less than an animal, 
and more like a vegetable. Seeking to escape love, a small town, and family entangle- 
ments, Ruby marries, moves to the city, and refuses to acknowledge her pregnancy. 
Because pregnancy destroyed her mother, Ruby prefers to think she has cancer or heart 
disease. However, she is forced to acknowledge the lifé within her; O’Conncr’s tech- 
nique makes the acknowledgment inevitable. Ironically—the biblical visitation is used 
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as a parallel—a family is prepared to welcome love. O’Connor’s analogue is the fall 
from and return to grace; the story’s “stroke” is the annunciation of love. —R.J.W. 


947. Stephens, Martha. Flannery O'Connor and the Sanctified-Sinner Tradition, ArQ. 
24:3, Aut. 1968, 223-239. O’Connor’s work has analogues in that of Catholic and Anglo- 
Catholic writers like Mauriac, Eliot, and Greene. She writes of the “sanctified-sinner 
tradition”: that he who believes in the reality of good and evil, and follows evil, is 
closer to salvation than he who believes in nothing and thus, in his own eyes, cannot sin. 
She agrees with Eliot that it is better to do evil, than do nothing. Her heroes grow 
spiritually because they accept and do penance for their unbelief. With her sanctified 
sinner, always a Southern fundamentalist, O'Connor hoped to shock and outrage—and 
thus communicate with—an audience hostile to a Christian view of life. —R.J.W. 


Eugene O'Neill 
948. Lee, Robert. Eugene O’Neill’s Remembrance: The Past is the Present, ArQ, 23:4, 
Win. 1967, 293-305. O’Neill’s urge to turn to the past in his writing quickened in 1930. 
His last plays deal directly with it. In Long Day’s Journey, troubled by the memory 
of his family, he wrote a cathartic confessional. The model for O’Neill’s mother, unable 
to bear the present, moves into her past. : She cannot help Edmund because she cannot 
believe in their future. Jamie’s future died when he discovered that his mother pre- 
ferred dope to his affection. In The Misbegotten, Jamie returns to the past to find 
relief in confessing to his dead mother. We know that O’Neill’s reexamination of his 
family’s past did not bring him peace because he wanted pain, not accuracy; he 
fulfilled a personal, not a dramatic, need. When art failed him, it drove him from 
writing. —R.J.W. 


949. Roy, Emil. Tragic Tension in BEYOND THE HORIZON, BSUF, 8:1, Win. 
1967, 74-79. Throughout O’Neill’s play the characters are torn by painful, searing 
conflicts. Although Robert and Andrew Mayo try to substitute choice for necessity and 
destiny, both are doomed. At the end, the characters acknowledge their guilt and accept 
their suffering. —R.L.C. 


Ezra Pound 
Cf.: Item 819. 


J. F. Powers 


950, Degnan, James P. J. F, Powers: Comic Satirist, ColQ, 16:4, Sp. 1968, 325-333. 
Powers’s satire of Catholicism is based on the Church’s incongruities: the Midwestern 
business-man priest who raises money in his temple, and imitates Christ by being 
materialistic and conservative. But Powers is not a propagandist; thus, his unattractive 
liberal priests have the smugness of avante-garde intellectuals. Neither is Powers a 
sensationalist; he does not need the bizarre for comic effect. He produces credible 
characters who inhabit believable parishes and rectories. His characters reflect the 
manners of a section of the American middle class. The satire is more catholic than 
Catholic. l —R.J.W. 


Theodore Roethke 
951. Gangewere, R. J. Theodore Roethke: The Future of a Reputation, CaSE, 11, 
1970, 65-73. Future research into Roethke will center in “biography, psychology, philos- 
ophy and technique.” The “psychological approach is one of the main avenues of 
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insight” into his poetry. Extensive investigation is needed into the influence of Freud 
and Jung upon the poet. Research is needed into the “non-conceptual, mystical side” 
of Roethke and into his affinity with the Eastern mystics. Studies of his “confessional 
technique” are wanting. [The article ‘reviews several books on the poet that were 
published after his 2. in 1963.] —E.F.H. 


Upton Sinclair 


952. Soderbergh, Peter A.- Upton Sinclair and Hollywood, MQ, 11:2, Win. 1970, 173- 
191. Between 1927 and 1934, Sinclair conducted. a running, but now generally for- 
gotten, battle with Hollywood. In Money Writes! and Oil! he charged Hollywood with 
creating an inferior art and with making too much money. Even though Hollywood 
suffered financially during the early depression, Sinclair believed its extravagant con- 
duct, especially at the top, was an affront to the common man, and at one point he 
backed an attempt to start a proletarian cinema industry (which failed miserably). Dur- 
ing his gubernatorial campaign, he frightened Hollywood so much that it backed the 
anti-Sinclair forces with money and bogus newsreels to defeat him. After the election, 
Z counterattacked briefly, but ເ. threw. his energies back into writing. 

—R.C.P. 


William ia Smith 


953. Burgess, ດ. F. William Jay Smith’s AMERICAN PRIMITIVE: Toward a Read- 
ing, ArQ, 26:1, Sp. 1970, 71-75. The intriguing title of Smith's poem works several 
ways. The poem’s incident was suggested to Smith by the suicide of a carpetbagger, an 
American type motivated by the primitive love of the dollar. “The visual effects of the 
poem are. also similar to those of the primitive artist. The subject of the poem as 
described by his young son resembles Abe Lincoln. Finally, the child’s point of view 
skillfully maintained ironically reveals the boy’s primitive equation of his love for 
his father and his father’s love for the dollar. The reader sees, though the child cannot, 
that the father actually hates what ny has made of him, —A.B.L. 


. Wallace Sieves 


954. Dietrichson, Jan W. Wallace Stevens’ SUNDAY MORNING, Edda, No. 2, 1970, 
105-116. This poem is built on a contrast between religious and secular interpretations 
of existence. It ends as a tribute to things as they are; and it is an attempt to create a 
secular myth for a largely secular world. In form it belongs to the 19th century, in 
themes it is indebted to English and American romanticism. (In Norwegian.) —B.J.T. 


955, Mulqueen, James E. Wallace Stevens: Radical Transcendentalist, MQ, 11:3, Sp. 
1970, 329-340. Greatly influenced by Santayana’s philosophical view that we can 
never attain knowledge of reality and that our life is inescapably subjective, Stevens 
develops the themes of reality, imagination, and the function of poetry along his own 
lines. The core of Stevens’s radical transcendentalism is to be found in The Emperor 
of Ice-Cream, which stresses the power of the human imagination to create meaning. 
In a series of poems, he explains the nature of myths such as God, love, and the military 
hero, all of which no longer satisfy and which must be replaced by the poet’s “supreme 
fictions.” The Comedian As the Letter C records an intellectual journey to radical 
transcendentalism and the new aesthetic. | —R.C.P. 


Allen Tate 


956. Davis, Robert Miliya: The Anthologist: Editor vs. Compiler, PBSA, 63:4, 4th 
Qt. 1969, 321-323. The text of Ode to the Confederate Dead included in Lionel Trill- 
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ing’s anthology The Experience of Literature (Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1967) is the 
second version (1932), not the final version (1937). —G.T.T. 


Edward Lewis Wallant 


957. Stanford, Raney. The Novels of Edward Wallant, CoIQ, 17:4, Sp. 1969, 393- 
405. Wallant’s theme is the birth from existence into life. Berman in The Human 
Season feels betrayed by God when his wife dies. He is forced to witness life, and 
decides to participate fully in what is left him. In The Pawnbroker, the death of his 
assistant brings Nazerman from immovable indifference to meaningful suffering. In 
The Tenants of Moonbloom the rent-collector is forced to become involved in urban 
life. The tenants’ demands for repairs are really pleas for concern and community. 
They demand that the collector enter and change their lives. Wallant portrayed lone- 
liness and the miracle of community. His realistic imagery and dialogue transcend the 
ephemeral and capture man in the modern city struggling against alienation. —R.J.W. 


Richard Wilbur 


958, McGuinness, Arthur. A Question of Consciousness: Richard Wilbur’s Things of 
this World, ArQ, 23:4, Win. 1967, 313-326. The modern poet can transcend, reform, 
or accept reality. He does not escape into the world of the imagination, but confronts 
the paradoxes of reality. Wilbur contrasts the perfect but static world of art with the 
imperfect but changing world of experience, which is the vision accessible to the 
imagination. Scorning the mind’s self-contained perfection, Wilbur opts for the dreamer 
anguished by a glimpse of eternity. The transcendent experience is possible only out 
of love for the world, not a seeking to escape it. To love the world, reality’s dark side 
and nature as it really is—disrupted by man’s cofmsciousness—must be accepted. Yet, 
only this consciousness can make man accept his creative experience. —R.J.W. 


Oscar Williams 


959. Basler, Roy P. A Letter To Ali Baba, PrS, 43:3, Fall 1969, 237-247. Wiliams 
was “a complete pretender” but a genuine poet. He was also a poetry salesman, both 
of his own and other people’s work. He was much influenced by Hart Crane and 
Dylan Thomas. Though his work is contrived and theatrical, it sings and is still read- 
able and read. Its nightmare quality captures one facet of Manhattan, and Williams is 
at his best when be evokes his own time and his own Manhattan. —H.P. 


Richard Wright 


960. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. Richard Wright Reappraised, AtiMon, 225:3, Mar. 1970, 
127-132. Wright's central problem as an author was to control his hatred for whites. 
The first phase of his work, largely short stories on social themes, was from the 303. 
It was “melodramatic and tractarian.” His second phase included Native Son and 
Black Boy, of the 40’s. His masterwork here is the story The Man Who Lived Under- 
ground, with its break from realism into symbolism: His last period’s work was “as 
flawed as his early writing.” —W.K.B. 


` Poetry 
961. Stock, Noel. Balancing the Books, PoetA, 30, Oct. 1969, 42-52. Two hundred 
years of science have incapacitated poets for a total vision. None since Baudelaire has 
been able to look at his world and perceive a unity and arrive at a meaning. Pound’s 
Cantos exhibit modern man’s “collapse into a sea of matter and fact.” Williams aimed 
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at and achieved merely a vision of facts. Zukovsky and the Objectivists arrived only 
at a precision of fact and image. —T.F.D. 


962. Tulip, James. The Wesleyan Poets—-I, PoetA, 12, Oct. 1966, 30-35 (rev.-art.). 
The 21 poets included in the Wesleyan Series hark back to the English Caroline poets 
in the modesty of their view of life and of themselves. Pound’s envoi to Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley with its singing quality directed them into the Caroline stream rather than 
into Eliot’s irony. Donald Davie, the only Englishman in the Series, exhibits e satisfying 
high intelligence; James Wrights move towards informality foreshadows the trend of 
the 60’s; Louis Simpson, who has rediscovered Whitman, wisely rejects irony for the 
declarative statement and narrative. —T.F.D 


963. Vandersee, Charles. The Stature of Irony, MQ, 11:3, Sp. 1970, 283-291. In the 
last few years American poets have used the Statue of Liberty as a symbol for American 
hypocrisy, overmechanization, poverty, coldness, and exclusion. Especially interesting 
are the poems of Field, Beecher, and Connellan, which make up a new genre, the 

“cartoon poem.” Going beyond mere verbal irony and mere denunciation, these poems 
depend on a single visual image, with sharp and ironic details, whose effect upon the 
reader is that of a political cartoon. —R.C.P. 


Cf.: Item 971. 


General 
964. Coleman, Tom C., HI. America’s False Gods, ColQ, 19:1, Sum. 1970, 21-37. 
American society, plagued by moral anarchy, has experienced the fall of the idols of 
religion, force, government, science, formal education, and youth. In their place the 
serious artist can supply the need for insight into basic human nature. He penetrates 
the significances of life and, with artistic integrity, investigates and communicates truth 
as he sees it. The artist, rebelling against hypocrisy, loves life and abhors pseudo- 
morality. Testing the ideal against the real, the artist, like Shakespeare in Romeo, for 
example, evidences concern for human beings and human rights. —S.M.E.G. 


965. Guenther, Paul, and Nicholas Joost. Little Magazines and the Cosmopolitan Tra- 
dition, PLL, 6:1, Win. 1970, 100-110 (rev.-art.). The decades of the 20’s and 30’s were 
marked by social and moral crises in both Central Europe and North America; never- 
theless, the period “released vast amounts of spiritual energy , . . in every phase of 
literature, art, philosophy, and academic scholarship.” The journalism of the “little 
magazines” best captures this energy. Although such magazines as the Dial, Hound & 
Horn, Symposium, and Der Querschitt were primarily interested in literature, they 
were also concerned with many aspects of contemporary culture. Their interests 
“transcended national borders,” “refused to compromise in literary and intellectual 
matters,” and served as a social, moral, and political barometer of the times. —K.B. 


966. Howell, Elmo. The Greenville Writers and the Mississippi Country People, LaS, 
8:4, Win. 1969, 348-360. With the exception of Faulkner, “the focus of literary interest 
in Mississippi since the Second World War has been on a group of Delta writers, for 
the most part from Greenville, who reflect the special development of their culture.” 
These writers—William Alexander Percy, David L. Cohn, Hodding Carter, and Shelby 
Foote-—were urban, social, embraced the present, and uniformly reacted against the 
“poor whites” who upset the traditional social pattern of planter and Negro tenant. 
And despite their insistence on a Delta origin, these writers are further identified by 
their essential indifference to place. —B.F. 
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967. Johnson, Richard Colles, and G. Thomas Tanselle. The Haldeman-Julius “Little 
Blue Books” as a Bibliographical Problem, PBSA, 64:1, 1st Qt., 1970, 29-78. The series 
of small booklets published in Girard, Kansas, by Haldeman-Julius beginning in 1919 
(and reaching 1,700 numbers by 1931) offers several bibliographical problems; but the 
identification of first printings is facilitated by a knowledge of the sequence of seven 
series names, of the chronology of serial numbers, and of the replacements of slow- 
selling works. Such study of the series results in additions and corrections to many 
previously published author-bibliographies. [These addenda and corrigenda are listed, 
along with a selective author-index to the entire series.] — . —G.T.T. 


968. McDowell, Robert E. Mothers and Sons, ມີກ, 43:4, Win. 1969/70, 356-368. A 
study of black literature from South Africa, the West Indies, and America reveals that 
in all areas the home has become matriarchal. During the period of slavery the masters 
felt free to separate families, always leaving the children with the mother. From this 
pattern evolved the slum matriarchy of the 20th century where economic pressures often 
drive the father to desert the family he cannot support. Not only does this pattern 
appear in the writings of South Africans and West Indians but also in such American 
writers as Baldwin, Wright, Claude Brown, James Weldon J Ponson, Ellison, and 
Langston Hughes. Lo o a l —H.P. 


Bibliography 
969. Adams, Thomas R. Bibliotheca Americana: A Merry Maze of Changing Con- 
cepts, PBSA, 63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 247-260. [The article contains a survey of previous 


bibliographies of “Americana” and a description of a current project: for listing 18th- 
century European imprints relating to America.] : —G.T. T. 


970. Wolf, Edwin, 2nd. Evidence Indicating the Need for Some Bibliographical Anal- 
ysis of American-Printed Historical Works, PBSA, 63:4, 4th Qt. 1969, 261-277. [The 
article contains analyses. of multiple copies of 18 American books of the late 18th 
century, revealing numerous textual variants and previously unrecorded editions, states, 
and issues. This evidence shows the need for collation of multipie copies in bibliog- 
raphies of early American imprints.] TE —G.T.T. 
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AFRICA 
General 
Cf.: Item 968. 
AUSTRALIA 
Bruce Beaver 


971. Tulip, James. The Australia-American. Connexion, PoetA, 32, Feb. 1970, 48-49. 
(rev.-art., Letters to Live Poets, South Head Press, 1969). Australia’s poets are still 
provincial children of the motherland whereas American and Canadian poets have 
severed the umbilical cord. American poetry since 1945 has lived more immediately 
with its world, and with Robert Lowell, John Berryman, and others it laughs at itself. 
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Australians share Vietnam, tall buildings, freeways, and democracy with America, and 
Beaver now shows something of the same Falstaffian temper. His book may be signifi- 
cant for the 705. —T.F.D. 


້ Frank Dalby Davison 


972. Webster, Owen. Frank Dalby Davison, Overland, 44, Win. 1970, 35-37. [The 
article consists of largely personal recollections of the fiction writer -Davison, who died 
in May 1970.1 —F.M.P. 


Robert D. Fitzgerald 
973. Anderson, Hugh. A Checklist of the Poems of Robert D. FitzGerald, 1917-1965, 
ALS, 4:3, May 1970, 280-286. [The article is a chronological listing of FitzGerald’s 
poems.] —F.M.P. 


| | Xavier Herbert | | 
974. Herbert, Xavier. The Writing of CAPRICORNIA, ALS, 4:3, May 1970, 207-214. 
[The article is Herbert's account, originally a 1962 speech, of the impoverished life he 
led while writing his novel.]  —F.M.P. 


Henry Lawson 
975. Arnold, Rollo. Henry Lawson; ‘The Sliprails and the Spur’ at Pahiatua? ALS, 4:3, 
May 1970, 286-292. A section of The Vagabond along with The Voice from Over 
Yonder may be understood as poetic echoes of a brief affair between Lawson and 
Gertrude Moore of Pahiatua, New Zealand. —F.M.P. 


976. Matthews, Brian. ‘The Nurse and Tutor of Eccentric Minds: Some Develop- 
ments in Lawson’s Treatment of Madness, ALS, 4:3, May 1970, 251-257. Analysis of 
the early story The Bush Undertaker shows that initially Lawson’s treatment of delusion 
and eccentricity was not completely satisfying, falling short of the revelation that the 
story seemed to promise. In the later No Place for a Woman greater sympathy for 
madness is apparent, but the story depends more on melodramatic touches. —F.M.P. 


Peter Porter 


977, Doai, Dennis. Conversation with Peter Porter, Overland, 44, Win. 1970, 33-34, 
[This interview contains miscellaneous remarks on poetry, fiction, and drama.] —F.M.P. 


Katharine Susannah Prichard 


978. Katharine Susannah Prichard: “excess of love’? Some Comments, Overland, 
44, Win. 1970, 25-28. [The article contains extracts from 12 correspondents 
responding to Dorothy Hewett’s Excess of Love, a memorial tribute to Prichard in 
Overland, 43, Sum. 1969, 27-31.] —F.M.P. 


979. Roland, Betty. Requiem for K.S.P., Overland, 44, Win. 1970, 29-31. [The article 
contains a personal recollection of the author's 1933 meeting with Prichard in Moscow.] 
—F.M.P. 


H. H. Richardson f i 
980. Foster, L M. Richard Mahony’s Tragedy, ALS, 4:3, May 1970, 279-280.. [The 
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article contains Richardson’s previously unpublished letter claiming that Richard 
Mahony’s tragedy could be located anywhere, not just in Australia.] —F.M.P. 


981. Stewart, Kenneth. The Prototype of Richard Mahony, ALS, 4:3, May 1970, 227- 
240. Richard Mahony differs from Walter Lindsay Richardson, the prototype, in 
numerous ways. Generally, the fictitious character is a more socially isolated and 
“socially alienated dilettante” than was the model, especially when Mahony is seen im 
Melbourne. —F.M.P. 


982. Green, Dorothy. THE YOUNG COSIMA, ALS, 4:3, May 1970, 215-226. 
Richardson’s novel about the abnormal relationships among Wagner, Liszt, Cosima, and 
Bülow is based upon Freudian views that were ahead of their time. Usually the author 
was totally detached from her characters in stories portraying homosexuality, but here 
there is less control. Cosima was disappointed in discovering that her husband was 
more of a child than a father-substitute for Liszt, lost to her because of his work. She 
turned to Wagner and he became the surrogate. The relationships of these figures to 
others among their relatives intensely complicated the incestuous and homosexual 
attitudes which are “the real concern of the book.” Structurally sound, the novel is 
marred by language weaknesses, but more than anv other of her novels, it is one “in 
which Richardson stands in a clinical relation to her characters.” —F.M.P. 


Kenneth Slessor  . : 


983. Frost, Alan. Captain James Cook and the ‘Passage into the Dark,’ ALS, 4:3, 
May 1970, 293-294. In Slessor’s Five Visions of Captain Cook there is a contradiction 
between Cook’s decision to sail westward from New Zealand and the setting of the 
decision, the Coral Sea. | —F.M.P. 


Poetry 

984. Goodwin, K. L. Recent Australian Poetry: A Survey, LHY, 10:1, Jan. 1969, 
74-83. Writing in a conservative society, Australian poets. write conservative poetry. 
Seeking their models primarily in English literature, especially in the work of Yeats, 
Eliot, Auden, and Thomas, the poets nevertheless use two internal and self-perpetuating 
traditions: nature description and historical poetry. The prevailing tone and subject 
matter are similar to those of the English “Movement” poets. R. D. FitzGerald stands 
foremost among the older poets; Stewart, McAuley, Wright, and Hope (the best) are 
most noteworthy of the Second-World-War poets; Webb, Burkley, and Harwood are 
superior among those now in their 40’s; and several younger poets show promise. 

—R.C.P. 


985. Laird, J. T. Australian Poetry of the First World War: A Survey, ALS, 4:3, May 
1970, 241-250. World-War-I poetry in Australia moved from crude jingoistic verses 
to celebrations of Australian military accomplishments to anti-war poems after 1916. 
Brereton was the best of the pacifist poets. Among poets who were also soldiers, Harley 
Matthews in Vintage produced first-rate work: vivid, varied in style, and understanding 
of its. subject. | | —F.M.P. 


General 


986. Routh, S. J. Annual Bibliography of Studies in Australian Literature: 1969, ALS, 
4:3, May 1970, 258-278. . - —F.M.P, 
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CANADA 
Michael Ondaatje 


987. Kahn, Sy. THE DAINTY MONSTERS, FarP, 1, Fall/ Win. 1968, 70-76 (rev.- 
art.). Paradox is encountered in this first book (Coach House, 1967) of poems, as 
indicated in the ominous title, and paradox is explored by a richly responsive mind in a 
variety of forms and styles. Jung might recognize here evidences of historical and 
racial cansciousness, known before as haunting shadows, and now seen in hard images. 
In two main sections, Over the Garden Wall and Troy Town, the garden represents a 
governed world, enclosed by the wall that shuts out old monsters. In Dragon there is 
a sense of energetic life that lies in wait outside the range of conscious control. The 
poems suggest, in their revelations, our accessibility to amazing, ancient visions. In the 
second section, poems are set in a locatable past, and we zre reminded that “certain 
human impulses, ecstasies and disasters are motifs that run through and shape human 
history.” —M.H. 


Raymond Souster 


988. Weeks, Robert Lewis. Picked Clean and Unpurple, FarP, 1, Fall/ Win. 1968, 
76-79 (rev.-art., As Is, Oxford, Toronto, 1967). In Souster’s new book, the words 
never get in the way of the poetry, and experience the reader “has taken down by 
heart or eye” is there in reality. There are no extra syllables for pretension’s sake, 
since “the words are sorted with the idea of avoiding that possibility of calling them 
poetic or imagistic or literary-queer.” However, Souster is too easily content at times, 
as are many who desert the rigors of poets such as Yeats, who assumed greater 
responsibilities. —M.H. 


Poetry 
989. Oates, Joyce Carol. Three Poets, FarP, 4, Sp./Sum. 1970, 77-81 (rev.-art., Pat 
Lowther, This Difficult Flowring, Very Stone House, 1968; Roma Murray, The Power 
of the Dog, Morriss Printing Co. [date not given]; Elizabeth Brewster, Passage of Sum- 
mer, Ryerson Press, 1969). Toughness and precision mark Lowther’s exciting poetry, 
which treats the widely assorted subjects of aesthetics, child-bearing, and love. There 
is the temptation to analyze sardonically the flowering of this mind as it turns, dizzily, 
upon the mystery of human relationships. Fortunately, the creating processes of mind 
and body, joined to the poetic process, relieve her self-consciousness from embarrass- 
ment. Murray’s book of poems has abrupt, lyrical lines which sound like prayers in a 
confusing post-Eliot world. A perhaps deeper and anti-self haunts her with hallucinatory 
visions and the desire to unite the two differing selves that obsess her consciousness. 
Brewster is the most conventional of the poets in theme and language and even in appear- 
ance. She is quietly effective in this solid, contemplative work, dealing with the familiar 


and seeking the permanence of stone. —M.H. 
Cf.: Item 971. 
INDIA | 
Santha Rama Rau 

Cf.: Item 826. 

Generai 
Cf.: Items 824, 827, 834, and 945. 
WEST INDIES 

General 


Cf.: Item 968. 
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Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. They staze the thesis, express the method of development, and 
point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 
abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the original. 


Format 
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other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, :t is listed under the authors’ names. The annual 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 
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10:19, Sp. 1970. 
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1970. 


Tulane Studies in English, 17, 1969; 18, 1970. 

Texas Studies in Literature and Language, 11:1, Sp. 1969. 
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University of Ceylon Review, 24:1&2, Apr.&Oct. 1966. 
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| | GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 5. 


Education 


990. Fisher, John H. langue and the Expanding Humanities, JESL, 2: 2, 1967, 17-24. 
Probably one of the motivating factors for adults who attend evening classes is man’s 
delight i in language and effective communication. The feeling of power derived from 
organizing thought by the act of writing is another strong motive in continuing educa- 
tion. Even the computer will not eliminate the need for writing, since programming 
involves the most exact kind of writing. Nor can the computer serve as a substitute 
for the associative and intuitive aspects of human thought. Of the four stages of thought 
described in 1914 by Graham Wallas in The Great Society, perhaps preparation and 
verification are the two most neglected today. The popular trend seems to be to stop 
at the third stage, illumination. —C.M. R. 


Literary. Theory 


991, Purves, Alan C. Life, Death, and the Humanities, Voyages, 3:3&4, Sp. 1970, 95- 
103. The college humanities programs—especially in English—“are monolithic anach- 
ronisms that serve to defeat the purposes that we set for them” because they are too 
often concerned with death, not life. The goal is “to enable men to look at the present 
through a lens that refracts the future” and “to have men consider their actions: in the 
light of their consequences and to judge whether those actions will promote the contin- 
uance of life.” —B.F. 


Literature. and Society 


992. Bruns, Gerald L.: Silent Orpheus: Annihilating Words and Literary Language, 
CE, 31:8, May 1970, 821-827. Modern writers, especially Mallarmé, Valéry, Joyce, 
and Beckett, frequently use language nonintentionally, for the literary effect of language 
is annihilated in the process of signification. Thus, in Finnegans Wake, for example, 
“the illusion of speech ... is played-off against a lexicon so radically restructured that 
speech appears to have become a pure activity.” —E. F.H. 


993, Seehase, Georg. Abbild des Klassenkampfes, ZAA, 17:4, 1969, 392-405. Elements 
of a working-class culture are to be found in the literature of 19th-century bourgeois 
societies (Heine, Hugo, Morris, and Shaw) as well as in proletarian literature proper 
(Ebenezer Elliott, Eugene Pottier, Georg Weerth). Today the former tradition is carried 
on by Walter Allen, Raymond Williams, and Arnold Wesker, the latter by Sid Chaplin, 
John Summerfield, and Stan Barstow. These approaches to a “socialist realism” in 
bourgeois countries are important insofar as literature is one of the weapons in the 
proletariat's fight for a socialist society. (In German) —W.E. 


994. Siegmund-Schultze, Dorothea. Zur Diskussion des Begriffes der Kultur in Grof- 
britannien, ZAA, 18:2, 1970, 118-130. The contributions of Raymond Williams 
(Culture and Society, 1780-1950, Harper & Row, 1958) and C. P. Snow (The Two 
Cultures, Cambridge U., 1964) to the discussion of the term “culture” in Great Britain 
adapt the old bourgeois concept of “one nation, one culture” to the new conditions of 
20th-century capitalism but do not add anything fundamentally new. Both authors use 
the term “culture” in a normative sense as if there were a “common tradition” for the 
whole nation and thus ignore that “there are two cultures in each national culture” 
(Lenin), for the basis of culture is the antagonism of classes. (In German) —W.E. 


210—General 


995. Ziff, Larzer. The Literary Consequences of Puritanism, ELH, 30:3, Sept. 1963, 
293-305. Puritanism can be defined as a political movement, existing in England from 
roughly 1560-1660, which sought to establish the institutional consequences of Calvin- 
istic Christian doctrine. A loyalist clergyman, Abraham Wright, was a perceptive com- 
mentator on a shift in imagination under Puritanism which was to have vast literary 
consequences. Wright’s career is typical except for his interest in literary style. 
Critical of Puritan style, Wright saw that Puritanism shifts the glory of literature 
from the form and content of the work to the alleged inspiration of the writer; language 
was drained of meaning. Puritanism affects the way men perceive and describe reality 
and is a force in English and, more particularly, American literature. —FE.L.C. 


Rhetoric 


996. Sussman, Lewis A. Early Imperial Declamation: A Translation of the Elder 
Seneca’s Prefaces, SM, 37:2, June 1970, 135-151. Previously untranslated into English, 
the elder Seneca’s extant prefaces to the ten books of the Controversiae cover most of 
the aspects of rhetoric as it was in his time, with particular attention to subdivisions of 
style. He adopted a historical point of view, unique for his day. Equally important, 
he pointed out the close relationship between character and artistic output. [The 
English translation of the ten prefaces follows.] —E.E.W. 


Theory of Criticism l 
997. Gilman, Richard. Who Needs Critics?, NewR, 158:7, Feb. 17, 1968, 25-26. The 
role of the critic today is to be conscious of new art forms from a different angle from 
that of the artist. When art changes so that the best of the “new” tells us nothing about 
how to live or even feel, then criticism has to change its bases and move ouiside its 
traditional humanistic concerns. This does not mean that criticism should become less 
human, but only less programmatic. Thus, one of the tasks of criticism today is to 
distinguish between new forms and the lack of form, to identify imposture, fraud, and 
excess. | —R.A.R. 


998. Hoffs; Joshua A. Comments on Psychoanalytic Biography with Special Reference 
to Freud's Interest in Woodrow Wilson, PsyR, 56:3, 1969, 402-414, The psychoanalytic 
biography of Woodrow Wilson, the joint work of William Bullitt and Freud, demen- 
strates the validity of applying psychological theory and insight to the analysis of 
political, literary, or creative personalities. It is applied rather than clinical psycho- 
analysis, and its aim is to interpret the subject’s life in the light of dynamic psychology—— 
of unconscious, as well as conscious, motivations, defenses, and adaptive mechanisms- 
and it will stand on its own merits. —M.K. 


IV. LANGUAGE 

History 
999. Hall, Roland. Antedatings in Logic, N&Q, 17:9, Sept. 1970, 322-332. [This 
list of antedatings to OED citations of words having special meanings in logic comple- 


ments the same author’s collection in The Language of Logic, N&Q, 10:5, May 1963, 
169-175 (AES, 6:8, Oct. 1963, 2260).] —J.S.P. 


| Linguistics ⁄ 

1000. Mehrley, R. Samuel., and James C. McCroskey. Opinionated Statements and 
Attitude Intensity as Predictors of Attitude Change and Source Credibility, SM, 37:1, 
Mar. 1970, 47-52. A non-opinionated statement, such as “Not all KKK members are 
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bigots,” carries information about an idea, An opinionated statement, such as “People 
who assert that all KKK members are racial bigots are either uninformed or bigoted 
themselves,” conveys not only information but the communicator’s attitude toward the 
idea and toward those who agree or disagree with him. Examination of the relation- 
ship between the intensity of the rezeiver’s initial attitude toward a message topic and 
the relative persuasiveness of messages containing opinionated-rejection statements and 
non-opinionated statements indicates that non-opinionated statements are not potent 
enough to change an attitude when the receiver is initially neutral toward the topic. 
Social-disapproval cues in the opinionated statements, however, can effect’ change. 
When the receiver initially holds an intense attitude toward the topic, opinionated- 
rejection statements produce less attitude change and more derogation of the source 
of the message. —E.E.W. 


1001. Tanaka, Keith M. New Directions in Language Teaching: The Role of the 
Linguist, UPortR, 20:1, Sp. 1968, 16-24. Just as new words are constantly being added 
to existing scientific vocabularies, a whole new vocabulary dealing with language comes 
into being with the science of linguistics. As the linguist applies his science to the 
language learning process, he analyzes and classifies speech facts, demonstrating that the 
linguist is interested primarily in describing the spoken language, not in prescribing a 
system of grammar. This method has evolved through careful scientific study of 
target languages and the native language, as well as psychological aspects of the 
language-learning process. As linguists continue to work toward greater efficiency in 
teaching, experimenting with teaching machines and other new media of instruction, 
and as conditions in the classroom continue to improve, the future appears bright for 
linguists and language learning. —G.F.D. 


1002. Wyatt, James L. The Common-Core Transformational Grammar: A Contrastive 
Model, JESL, 2:2, 1967, 51-65. [Believing that the “common-core bilingual gram- 
mar... can serve as a model for identifying research areas, organizing data, and... 
presenting material to be taught, learned, or drilled,” the’ author presents here a frag- 
ment of his transformational Spanish-English grammar in which he uses some of the 
ideas of Zellig Harris and some of the rewrite rules of Noam Chomsky.] —C.M.R. 


Cf.: Item 1014. 


Theoretical Studies 


1003. Lugton, Robert C. John Dewey’s Theory of Language, JESL, 2:2, 1967, 75-82. 
Dewey’s philosophy can provide the synthesis of anthropology, psychology, sociology, 
and linguistics for which linguists are seeking. Influenced by Darwin’s assumption of 
evolution, continuity, and constant change rather than by Aristotle’s dualism and 
assumption of man’s separateness from other biological forms, Dewey’s theory of lan- 
guage is empirical and naturalistic. Dewey considers that language is one means by 
which man adjusts to his precarious existence, that it “is a natural function of human 
association,” and that it transforms acts into symbols and thus serves as a basis for 
logic. The application of this philosophy to language teaching is seen in the use of 
bulletin boards, television, radio, playlets, etc., to provide learning experiences that are 
more relevant to life. ——C.M.R. 
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1004. Winterowd, W. Ross. The Grammar of Coherence, CE, 31:8, May 1970, 828- 
835. Writers achieve coherence through use of three types of relationships: cases, 
syntax, and transitions. Thus coherence is only the “consistent relationship among 
transitions.” Transition-unit relationships, “either expressed or implied” are “(1) coor- 
dinate, (2) obversative, (3) causative, (4) conclusive, (5) alternative, (6) inclusive, and 
(7) sequential.” These “relationships are easily demonstrated,” but “just how they are 
implied remains a mystery.” —E.F.H. 


V. THEMES AND TYPES 
l Characters 
1005. Daniels, Marvin. Pathological Vindictiveness and the Vindictive Character, PsyR, 
56:2, 1969, 169-196. The analysis of the pathologically vindictive character compul- 
sively governed by hatred and revenge is confirmed by three literary portraits of the 
type—Milton’s Satan, Hawthorne’s Roger Chillingworth, and Melville’s Captain Ahab. 
These three portraits possess similar elements and substantiate the following hypotheses: 
(1) its seed condition——deprivation from parental love in early childhood before the 
resolution of the Oedipus complex——is similar to that of the manic-depressive syndrome; 
(2) it functions to effect a reunion with the disappointing beloved one through mutual 
suffering or mutual annihilation; and (3) it presupposes the need for revenge and 
justice, thereby contributing to the quality of compulsive inevitability. —~M.K. 


_ Subjects 
1006. Gianakaris, C. J. Tracking the Rebel in Literature, Topic, 9:18, Fall 1969, 11- 
29. Rebellion is not only receiving much attention from cultural historians, psycholo- 
gists, politicians, and educators, but also, not surprisingly, from literary artists who are 
flooding the world with works in which rebellion plays a central role. As thoughtfully 
expressed by Camus in The Rebel, art by definition presupposes discontent with the 
existing order, often leading to rebellion; therefore, it is not unusual that, from an 
extensive survey of literature from Aeschylus to Heller, one can compile a great cata- 


logue of rebel-protagonists, ranging from heroic to anti- or non-heroic characters. 
—A.LD. 


1007. Houston, Neal B. The Mutiny on the Bounty: An Historical and Literary Bibli- 
ography, BBib, 26:2, Apr.-June 1969, 37-41. [“The researcher has made an effort 
to seek representative and worthy books that provide an extensive overview of the 
mutiny, and that speak of its ramifications for history and literature.” The article lists 
principally books written in English between 1789 and 1967.1] ——W.H. 


1008. Traschen, Isadore. The Form of the Literature of Crisis, SAQ, 68:1, Win. 1969, 
16-26. Works of Auden, Buber, Camus, and Lawrence effectively portray the modern 
individuals dilemma. In an increasingly impersonal, cerebral culture he must relate 
himself to that culture but also must establish meaningful personal, emotional relation- 
ships. f i —J.R.P. 


Fiction 


1009. Fitz Gerald, Gregory. Character Typology in Satiric Short Stories, SNL, 7:2, 
Sp. 1970, 100-103. Satiric fiction, unlike non-satiric, requires the use of the type 
character. In short fiction, the type character enables the author to avoid the length 
required to develop “rounded” characters. The mythic type character, representing 
concepts or groups beyond himself, is especially useful to the satirist, who needs a symbol 
of mankind to castigate, not merely one particular man. —K.D.H. 
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1010. Clark, John R. Satyrs Dancing: Recent Satiric Fiction, SNL, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 
174-179 (rev.-art.). Various commentators on the work of Virginie des Rieux, George 
MacDonald Fraser, Romain Gary, Shirley Hazzard, Robert Rushmore, and Paul 
Theroux have attacked them on grounds of low diction, bad taste, plotlessness, and 
waywardness, Granted certain ineptnesses in some of these works—-many of them first 
attempts—-many of the attacks can be rebutted by a consideration of the inclusiveness 
of the term “satire.” Low’ diction and taste are standard methods of satire, and plot- 
lessness may be a deliberate subversion. Satura, one must remember, is after all a 
joyful, mixed, and plebeian dish. —K.D.H. 


1011. Sullivan, Edward D. The Relevance of Fiction, VQR, 46:3, Sum. 1970, 411-432. 
Current reading of college students is heavily weighted on the non-fictional side. The 
novels read by students either have a romantic and utopian attraction or share their 
assumptions that the world is grotesque. Novels of the past are seen as irrelevant. Stu- 
dents assume that change is necessary and want to control the amount and direction 
of change. Whereas the hero’s conflict in novels is with a stable society, and the action 
is determined by his estimate of the social force opposing him, the present generation, 
because it feels that revolution is possible and desirable, is irritated by such action. 
Students read Dostoevsky for the sense of the complexity of life, yet they feel that 
recognition of complexity is not sufficient. They want to turn the infinite unknown 
into finite knowledge for the sake of positive action. Hesse’s novels attract students 
because of their emphasis on the value of feeling over reason and their anti-intellectual 
thrust. R E.W. 


1012. Taylor, John. Ziska, or the Necessity of Anachronism: Problems in Historical 
Fictions, Topic, 10:19, Sp. 1970, 5-9. Three of the most pressing concerns to which 
the writer of historical fiction must address himself are: (1) whether history should be 
placed in the background or foreground; (2) the quantity of exposition; and (3) veri- 
similitude of language. Using bistory both as a background and as foreground material 
has been successful. Historical fiction, however, requires much exposition, and thus 
poses a greater problem for the dramatist that it does for the novelist. Language can be 
almost wholly contemporary; to lend verisimilitude archaisms must be carefully worked 
in, but not to the extent of causing a noticeable clash between the old and the new. 
Above all, it must be understood that the writer of historical fiction cannot dispense with 
anachronism. . , —A.LD. 


Poetry 
1013. Benedikt. Michael. Critic of the Month: YV— The Shapes of Nature, Poetry, 
113:3, Dec. 1968, 188-215. Recent books of poetry indicate “a fracture in the structure 
of contemporary poetry.” New works are concerned with change. ——H.P. 


1014. Hertz, Peter D. Language and the Poetic Process, Topic, 9:18, Fall 1969, 5-10. 
Heidegger’s works on language and art lead the way to our understanding of the opera- 
tion of language in poetry. Since language provides us with our basic knowledge of the 
world, it follows that the good poet helps us to understand better the process called 
living. Language, however, reveals while it conceals meaning in its potential for new 
interpretation. The reader as well as the poet, therefore, must always be open to new 
meanings while he also accepts the old meanings. In time, new meanings supplant old 
ones. In this aspect, then, the poet is really a creator of the world. —A.LD. 
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1015. Schevill, James. Notes on Performing Poems, Voyages, 3:1&2, Win. 1970, 80- 
81. The performing poem, dramatic in nature, is designed for rooms, not for theaters. 
This typë of poem may utilize sound elements, slides, and films, and “the result.will be 
a new unity of poetry and painting as they have always existed i in great artistic periods.” 

| —B.F. 


Humor and Satire 


1016. T., A. G. Enter God, Laughing, SNL, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 165-168 (rev.-art., Holy 
Laughter: Essays on Religion i in the Comic Perspective, ed. M. Conrad Hyers, Seabury, 
1969; Sten H. Stenson, Sense and Nonsense in Religion: An Essay on the Language 
and Phenomenology of Religion, Abingdon, 1969; William Willeford, The Fool and His 
Scepter: A Study of Clowns, Jesters and Their Audience, Northwestern U., 1969). 
There are two elements common to these works. First, they consider relationships 
between myth and meaning and the comic in some of its aspects: Second, their concep- 
tions of the comic fail to differentiate between comedy and satire, a failure especially 
damaging to the effectiveness of the Hyers and Willeford books. Nevertheless, by 
forcing attention to some peripheral questions, the failure itself can serve to begin a 
reexamination of the old and yet-unanswered question, what is satire? Is the concept 
of satire as a social corrective being replaced by a concept of satire as a psychologically 
redemptive form? In either case, what is to be said for those satires which reflect 
cynicism, despair, and nihilism, which have neither Sa Ne value nor corrective? 

—K.D.H. 


1017. Thorpe, Peter. Thinking in Octagons: Further Reflections on Norms in Satire, 
SNL, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 91-99. Satire, both traditional and modern, is not a rapier-like 
instrument. It is not always possible to discover the satirist’s single purpose and single 
norm merely by reversing the image of the evil presented. Indeed, the norms in a piece 
of satire are often manifold. Juvenal’s third satire includes six positive ideals: 
“(1) abolish Rome; (2) leave Rome and let it go its own decadent way; (3) stay in town 
but reserve the right to criticize it severely; (4) try to save Rome by returning it to its 
original golden-age status; (5) recognize that Rome is satisfactory the way it is; it is 
the ruffians from the countryside who ought to be kept out; and (6) realize that Rome 
is secretly fascinating on the basis that it is corrupt, filthy, and lewd.” Candide shows 
one evil and six positive sides; Golding’s Lord of the Flies has five separate norms. 
To read great satire in two dimensions only is to deprive it of much of its potential. 

—K.D.H. 


1018. SNL Bibliography: 1965-1970, SNL, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 179-185. [“This bibliography 
attempts to bring together all satire criticism and items on related matters published 
since 1965.” Other journals besides SNL are included: Some items are annotated.] 

—K.D.H. 


1019. Hill, Hamlin. Black Humor: Its Cause and Cure, ColQ, 17:1, Sum. 1968, 57-64. 
Black humor is serious and lacks elements of play. Its effect is therapeutic rather than 
cathartic. It stresses the insanity of saneness and comes close to nihilism. It is the humor 
of the unspeakable. Black humor is the realistic comic exploitation of overt social 
values and its audience’s covert impulses. Unlike pornography, it is non-erotic, and 
lacks the fantasy of the dirty joke or satire’s reformist tendency. Black humor is 
suicidal because the shocked audience becomes immune to the humorist’s technique. He 
desires honesty rather than reform; once his audience is immune to his taunts, he is 
obsolete. —R.J.W. 
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ENGLISH 
I. LANGUAGE | 
| History 
1020. Hall, Roland. Some Antedatings in Kantian Philosophy, N&Q, 17:8, Aug: 1970, 
315-316. Twenty-five words, phrases, or word-compounds [here reproduced] found in 


F. A. Nitsch’s A General... View of . . . Kant’s Principles (London, 1796) represent 
antedatings to the OED listings or items not in OED. —IJ.S.P. 


ນ. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 

1021. Walch, Günter. Roman und Wirklichkeit: 1880 bis zum ersten Weltkrieg, ZAA, 
18:1, 1970, 88-110. Various recent studies on the English novel (Paul Goetsch, Die 
Romankonzeption in England 1880-1910, C. Winter, 1967; Samuel Hynes, The Edward- 
. ian Turn of Mind, Princeton U., 1968; and H-J Miillenbrock, Literature und Zeitge- 
schichte in England zwischen dem Ende des 19.Jh.und dem Ausbruch des Ersten Welt- 
krieges, 1967) describe the years 1880-1914 as a period of transition. The barbarity of 
imperialism makes the authors of this period question the world-view and values of the 
great realists of 19th-century literature. But they do not yet escape into a world of 
private myth (like Yeats) or a sterile Waste Land (like Eliot). Conrad could be called the 
prototype of these. authors and their attitude of confronting chaos while at the same 
time fighting for a meaning of life: though his heroes are bound to fail, they maintain 
their humanity (in contrast to the heroes of stream-of-consciousness novels) by facing 
the realities of life. (In German) ` | f —W.E. 


HE MEDIEVAL 
Old English 

1022. Ross, Alan S. C. Conservatism in the Anglo-Saxon Gloss to the DURHAM 
RITUAL, N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 1970, 363-366. In at least five matters of grammar [here 
enumerated and discussed] Aldred’s gloss to the Durham Ritual (written around 970) 
is more conservative than his gloss to the Lindisfarne Gospels (written after 950). An 
explanation for this can be found in a combination of two matters: the influence of West 
Saxon and the fact that Aldred moved to greater certainty concerning variant forms in 
the period between composition of the two works. —J.S.P. 


1023. Rosier, James. Hrincg in GENESIS A, Anglia, 88:3, 1970, 334-336. In OE 
Genesis A, the word hrincg appears twice; older glosses indicate that it represents OE 
hring, “ring.” However, the context demands that it apply to height, a prominence. The 
word is, as a matter of fact, a scribal error for hricg, “ridge,” which makes good sense. 
There are a number of examples cf Anglo-Saxon scribes introducing mistaken n’s in 
such situations, which makes the new gloss certain. —T.W.R. 


1024. Liggins, Elizabeth M. The Authorship of the Old English OROSIUS, Anglia, 
88:3, 1970, 284-322. A ‘careful analysis of the syntactic patterns of (1) the works 
which scholars agree should be attributed to Alfred and (2) the Orosius shows that the 
king’s authorship of the latter is unlikely. The translation may, however, have been done 
at “the instigation of Alfred,” and there is no reason to doubt that he was the author 
of the OE versions of the Cura Pastoralis, the Consolatio Philosophiae, and the 
Soliloquies. —T.W.R. 
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1025. Kirsten, Hans. Die angelsachsische Besiedelung Britanniens in ihrer Bedeutung, 
ZAA, 17:3, 1969, 239-251. To name the main dialects of the OE period after the 
tribes of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, is misleading insofar as the borderlines between 
the dialect groups were not identical with those between the tribes: members of various 
tribes formed geographical and political units on the island, and these units were the 
main factor in the development of the OE dialects. (In German) —W.E. 


Middle English 
1026. Keen, William. “To Doon Yow Ese”; A Study of the Host in the GENERAL 
PROLOGUE of the CANTERBURY TALES, Topic, 9:17, Sp. 1969, 5-18. Though 
Kemp Malone (Chapters on Chaucer, Johns Hopkins, 1951) takes exception to Chau- 
cer’s brevity in describing so important a figure as the Host in the Canterbury Tales, 
further examination reveals little relationship between length of description and dramatic 
value of the character. Emphatically placed at the end of the General Prologue, the 
description effects an artistic change of pace, not only because of its brevity but also 
because it casts the character in an unusually favorable light from which comic over- 
tones are later extracted. The Host offers to play an unlikely role as literary critic, 
and, even though he is out of his usual atmosphere, he presides forcefully over the 
heterogeneous group so that he may profit later from their patronage of his inn. 
Whereas Lumiansky (Of Sondry Folk: The Dramatic Principle in THE CANTERBURY 
TALES, U. of Texas, 1955) thinks that the pilgrims are rather suspicious of the aims 
of their host, Tatlock (The Mind and Art of Chaucer, Syracuse U., 1950) is nearer the 
point when he remarks that the pilgrims have been so taken in by the Host’s amiability 
that they do not readily perceive how mercenary he really is. Humor develops, aided by 
the comments of the narrator which point up the contrast between the actions of the 
Host and the preliminary ideal portrait in the General Prologue. —A.I.D. 


1027. Ussery, Huling E. Fourteenth-Century English Logicians: Possible Models for 
Chaucer's Clerk, TSE, 18, 1970, 1-15. Chaucer’s characterization of the Clerk may have 
been influenced to greater or lesser degrees by the author’s personal acquaintance with 
five eminent logicians of his time: Edward Upton, Robert de Alyngton, John Chilmark, 
Robert Stonham, and Ralph Strode. —R C.S. 


1028. Ussery, Huling E. The Status of Chaucer’s Monk: Clerical, Official, Social, 
and Moral, TSE, 17, 1969, 1-30. Chaucer’s monk is realistic in conception and his 
portrait ironic. It is probable that the monk is a Benedictine who is the head and 
perhaps the prior of a cell with a good income, an administrator of some importance, 
and a man whose possessions, habits, and attributes show him to be of high social and 
clerical status. —R.C.S. 


1029. Cole, E. R. Chaucers RETRACTION and the Parson, UPortR, 20:2, Fall 
1968, 35-41. Present studies recognize this work as the poet’s final statement concern- 
ing his whole literary production, and explain it as a matter of conscience rather than 
aesthetics. Chaucer’s immediate motive was a sense nf guilt about certain of his works 
which did not entirely conform to the Christian ideal as he knew it and a desire to be 
relieved of that guilt through a public repudiation of those works. An almost exact 
parallel can be found in the Parsons Prologue and Tale. The Parson repudiates the 
foolishness which has already been presented in the Tales. Like Chaucer in his Retrac- 
tion, the Parson not only rejects all that is not conducive to one’s spiritual advancement, 
but also gives his allegiance to that which is explicitly moral. —G.F.D. 
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1030. Jack, R. D. S. William Fowler and Italian Literature, MLR, 65, July 1970, 481- 
492. A protestant spy in France and later secretary to Anne of Denmark (wife of 
James VJ), Fowler translated several important Italian works into Middle Scots. His 
Triumphs and Prince were responsible for the growth of interest in Italian literature in 
i6th-century Scotland; they also influenced the developing vernacular prose and verse. 

—S.A.W. 


1031. Studer, John. History as Moral Instruction: John Lydgate’s Record of TROIE 
TOWN, ESRS, 19:1, Sept. 1970, 5-13, 22. Lydgate’s Troy Book (1412-1420) is a good 
example of the way classical stories were distorted in the Middle Ages to set forth 
a moral. Lydgate’s version of the Troy story was based on a 1287 version which 
had as its source spurious accounts written in the 4th and 6th centuries. In these 
versions the Trojans were the heroes; Achilles was treacherous, Ulysses deceitful, and 
Aeneas traitorous. Lydgate’s boring book nearly lost the thread of the narrative in its 
constant digressions and repetitions of the theme of the mutability of fortune. The 
dominance of the Church in the Middle Ages’ probably brought about this type of 
literature, although there were other factors. [The article is a detailed explication of 
Lydgate’s book and includes a 13-item bibliography.]} —C.M.R. 


1032. Conley, John. The Lord’s Day as the Eighth Day: A Passage in Thomas Usk’s 
THE TESTAMENT OF LOVE, N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 1970, 367-368. Skeat errs in saying 
that Usk distorted the sabbatical year by regarding the week as having seven days 
of work followed by an eighth day of rest (the Lord’s Day). The sabbatical year 
is not involved here. Rather, an ancient tradition holds that Christ rose on the day after 
the Sabbath— i.e. on the eighth day. Usk is drawing upon this tradition. —J.S.P. 


1033. Polak, Lucie. A Note on the Pilgrim in PIERS PLOWMAN, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 
1970, 282-285. Langland’s pilgrim (A-text of Piers Plowman, Passus VI), z common 
figure in medieval England, may have been not “a mere vagabond in pilgrim’s clothing” 
but, perhaps, a professional, making pilgrimages for a fee for others who had vowed 
such a journey. [The article supplies considerable information about medieval pilgrim- 
ages.] —J.S.P. 


1034. Holt, J. C. The Origins and Audience of the Ballads o£ Robin Hood, P&P, No. 
18. Nov. 1960, 89-107. The Robin Hood ballads originated not among the discontented 
peasantry, but among the gentry. The earliest ballads give no solid evidence of concern 
for the problems of the villein class or of protest against an unjust social system. Robin 
does not align himself against the noble landlords, the chief targets of 14th-century 
peasant unrest, but against aspects of English life which were unpopular among rich and 
poor alike. Moreover, many of the themes and incidents deal with knightly concerns 
rather than with peasant interests. The most likely of several candidates for Robin Hood 
is Hobbehod, a 13th-century outlaw. —C.J.M. 


1035. Keen, Maurice. Robin Hood—Peasant or Gentleman? P&P, No. 19, Apr. 1960, 
7-15. Holt’s attempt to link the origin of the Robin Hood ballads to the gentry is 
unsound, for it erroneously assumes that the absence of a broad attack upon the land- 
owning class and the social system dissociates the ballads from contemporary peasant 
movements. Actually, however, the peasants were not interested in radical social recon- 
struction, but in the correction of specific injustices: within the system: most notably 
abuses by royal officials and wealthy churchmen. Thus the Robin Hood ballads, more 
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than any other contemporary literature, appeal to the interests of the oppressed and 
accurately reflect the grievances of the 14th-century peasant uprisings. [This is a reply 
to Holts The Origins and Andienge of the Ballads of Robin Hood. See the preceding 
abstract.] | —C.J.M. 


1036. Holt, J. C. Robin Hood: Some Cotesia “P&P, No. 19, Apr. 1960, 16-18. 
Keen’s fundamental assumption—that the 14th-century peasant revolts sought only 
correction of injustices within the established system—is false, for the rebels demanded 
widespread and radical changes in the social system. The Robin Hood ballads clearly 
do not reflect the rebels’ position. Moreover, while later versions may have been 
altered to suit peasant interests, the early ballads were intended for a “gentle” audience. 
[This is a reply to Keen’s Robin Hood—Peasant or Gentleman? See the preceding 
abstract.] | —C.J.M. 


1037. Aston, T. H. Robin Hood, P&P, No. 20, Nov. 1961, 7-9, Keen, in his forth- 
coming book on The Outlaw of Medieval Legend, will face problems in treating Robin 
Hood. Keen’s position, that the rebels of the 14th century were interested not in over- 
hauling the social system but in correcting isolated injustices, is difficult to reconcile 
with historical records of peasant demands—demands with which the Robin Hood 
ballads circulating at the time had no apparent connection. While discontented peasants 
undoubtedly listened with interest to the exploits , of Robin and his men, the purpose 
of the ballads was merely to entertain, not to pus revolution. —C.J.M. 


1038. Bruner Robert A. The Dramatic Function of the Ministry Group in the 
Towneley Cycle, CDr, 4:3, Fall 1970, 166-176. The ministry plays concerned with the 
events of Christ’s ຫ seem non-essential to the dramatic tripartite structure of 
pageant plays. Actually, they establish Christ’s identity as redeemer and explain the 
reason for the conspiracy against Him. The dramatizations of Christ’s baptism and his 
raising of Lazarus from the dead which compose part of the Towneley Cycle achieve 
both ends. A study of them suggests that “by defining and distinguishing rhetorical and 
dramatic function in . . . ministry groups, by exploring the interrelationships among 
individual plays in the ministry . . . and by formulating the action of a cycle as a 
whole . . . we should be able to provide answers for the special problems of form and 
function that the dramatizations of the ministry pose.” —T.R.O. 


Romances 


1039. Guendling, John E. The “Kinging” of Arthur: A Medieval Paradigm, Topic, 
9:18, Fall 1969, 30-39. In medieval times a man became king through mutually sup- 
porting routes: inheritance, election, and divine ordination, which to contemporaries 
were not, surprisingly, in conflict. The method for deciding who became king was 
exemplified by the process undergone by King Arthur as it appeared in popular litera- 
ture, principally in Caxton’s version of Malory’s Le Morte Darthur (1485). The process 
was accepted as so authoritative that Henry VII saw fit to press the legend into service 
to ensure his legitimacy as king and tellingly named his son Arthur in an attempt to 
pass to him the right of succession. —A.L.D. 


1040. Britton, G. C. Three Notes on FLORIS AND BLANCHEFLOUR, N&Q, 17:10, 
Oct. 1970, 366-367. Comparison.of the ME version of this work with its French 
original resolves four problems: (1) “vs” at 1. 64 is a reflexive meaning “ ‘on behalf of 
both. of us’ ”; (2) the seemingly excessive punishment of decapitation for Blancheflour 
indicated at ll. 140-141 is understandable if we see that the king is accusing her of 
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treason because of witchcraft against Floris; (3) the reading of “heui” (L. 856 in the A. B. 
Taylor edition: Oxford, 1927) is correct, and “charged” should be read as a past 
participle; and (4) in the same line the Auchinleck and Cambridge Mss seem to be 
mistaken in their scribes’ misreading of a final yogh as a thorn, with the resultant 
_“wrob,” It should be the rare word “wroz” (“bent”). —J.S.P. 


1041, Geddes, Sharon S. The Middle English Poem of FLORIZ AND BLAUNCHE- 
FLUR and the ARABIAN NIGHTS Tale of NPAMAH AND NAOMI, a Study in 
Parallels, ESRS, 19:1, Sept. 1970, 14-21, 23, 24. Scholars have various theories about 
the history of Floriz and Blaunchefiur, which exists in four incomplete Mss, but it is 
quite obvious that it is one of those tales brought from the East by crusaders, merchants, 
pilgrims, or minstrels. It parallels the tale of Ni’amah bin al-Rabi’a and Naomi His 
Slave-Girl from the Arabian Nights in so many ways that it seems certain that it 
Originated in the Orient. In both stories a 12-year-old couple, reared together as 
brother and sister, marry, are separated, and the girl is sold into slavery to a foreign 
ruler. In both stories the young man is reunited with the girl after he has been 
smuggled into the harem by a friend and forgiven by the ruler. [A 25-item bibliography 
accompanies the article.] —C.M.R. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Francis Bacon 


1042. Stephens, James. Science and the Aphorism: Bacon’s Theory of the Philosophical 
Style, SM, 37:3, Aug. 1970, 157-171. In perfecting for the English language a style 
notable for directness and precision of observation, Bacon turned to the aphorism to 
deal with fluid and abstract ideas. His theory of style recognizes two purposes for 
discourse and, thus, two essential methods, the one designed for communication in 
conventional circumstances, the other for the uses of philosophy. The former, he said, 
was magistral; the latter, initiative. The magistral requires that what is told should be 
believed; the initiative, that it should be examined. His theory of the philosophical style 
placed rhetoric firmly in the scientific context and provided later theorists with argu- 
ments for its authority as an instrument of philosophy. He classified the aphorism as a 
method, not a device of style, and preferred aphorisms which, stripped of illustration 
and digression, were made up of nothing but observations, the pith and heart of science. 

—E.E.W. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


1043. Löffler, Arno. Sir Thomas Browne als Redaktor von Edward Brownes 
TRAVELS, Anglia, 88:3, 1970, 237-340. Dr. Edward Browne, eldest son of Sir 
Thomas, published An Account of Several Travels Through A Great Part of Germany 
in 1677. An examination of Edward’s Ms letters in the British Museum shows that his 
more experienced father probably anticipated that his son’s travel accounts would be 
published, and that he revised the material for publication. Most notable are the 
descriptions of the valuables in the imperial treasury in Vienna, which Sir Thomas 
modified with his characteristic stylist’s skill. (in German) —T.W.R. 


Thomas Dekker 


1044, Manheim, Michael. The Construction of THE SHOEMAKERS’ HOLIDAY, 
SEL, 10:2, Sp. 1970, 315-323. This play is constructed around the ironic implications 
of Simon’s attack on courtiers in IILiii. This scene and antiphonal episodes throughout 
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the play celebrating candor and goodwill over pretense and weakness: make clear that 
a person’s inner qualities are more important than birth and rank and that candor and 
goodwill are to be associated with the middle class. Finally the play aptly closes with 
the appearance of a king, probably Henry V, supporting the intent of the theme with 
his combined qualities of humility, goodwill, and noble birth. —M.F.O. 


John Donne 


1045. Freccero, John. Donne’s VALEDICTION FORBIDDING MOURNING, ELH, 
30:4, Dec. 1963, 335-376. The image of the compass in Valediction protests, in the 
name of incarnation, against the neo-Petrarchan and Neoplatonic dehumanization of 
love. Human love is neither angelic, a perfect circle, nor beastly, a direct movement 
to an insatiable center, but it is both. The motion of the compass describes the expan- 
sion of the lover’s spirit from eternity to time and back again. This is the archetypal 
pattern of Love’s universe or the principle of coherence joining matter and spirit, 
patterned upon what was considered the principle of motion in all of reality. The 
compass synthesizes the linear extension: of time and space with the circularity of 
eternity. Primarily astronomical, this image describes perfectly the motion of the 
human soul through a medium called pneuma, the locus of contact between body and 
soul, earth and heaven, the universe and God. The poem’s hope for universal continuity 
is based on this belief about the principle of motion. But Donne also draws upon 
alchemy for symbolic concreteness and consistency, using it as an allegory for the 
quintessence of human love. —E.L.C. 


John Ford 


1046. Burbridge, Roger T. The Moral Vision of Ford’s THE BROKEN HEART, SEL, 
10:2, Sp. 1970, 397-407. In this play positive, meaningful action is impossible because 
evil is so elusive. The characters thus cling to traditional and arbitrary codes of | 
behavior that allow no compromise with changing human relationships and that deny 
their humanity. Tragedy lies in the resultant waste of human life. —M.F.O. 


Fulke Greville 


1047, Farmer, Norman, Jr. Fulke Greville and the Poetic of the Plain Style, TSLL, 
11:1, Sp. 1969, 657-670. Greville’s Life of Sir Philip Sidney and his poem A Treatise 
of Humane Learning suggest his literary theory and goals. He shared the common 
Renaissance belief that literature should be pleasurable moral instruction depicting 
various psychological states so that the reader becomes adept at recognizing them. He 
believed the poetic imagination required strict discipline by reason in order to teach 
perfection, and he was also concerned with the practical problems of suiting style to 
theory. He searched for a plain style which would help keep moral ideas in touch with 
real life. His verisimilitude is not one of day-to-day life but of moral choices, and it 
requires his poetry to accommodate both the present world and the next. —A.B.L. 


| l Gabriel Harvey 
1048. Snare, Gerald. Satire, Logic, and Rhetoric in Harvey’s Earthquake Letter to 
Spenser, TSE, 18, 1970, 17-33. Harvey’s letter to Spenser on the earthquake of 1580 
is a reply to numerous pamphlets published about the quake in 1580, a literary-scientific 
treatise, and a satire upon the methods of scientific investigation current in his time, 
particularly at Cambridge. —R.CS. 
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. Ben Jonson 


1049. Anderson, Mark A. The Successful Unity of EPICOENE: A Defense of Ben 
Janson, SEL, 10:2, Sp. 1970, 349-366. The major plot in this play derives from 
Daphine’s intrigue to allow Morose to expose his poor judgment and ruin his reputation. 
Subplots reinforce and parallel the resultant major issues: deception in society, reliance 
by society on reputation merely, and means of living successfully in society. Epicoene 
is the key to the play because her two metamorphoses reveal Morose’s, as well as 
others’, misjudgments and deceits and the deception within society. —M.F.O. 


1050. Murphy, G. N., and William C. Slattery. - Meaning and Structure in Jonson’s 
EPITAPH ON ELIZABETH, . L.H.. Re:A&L, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 1-3. A standard item in 
anthologies of English literature, Jonson’s popular lyric contains four last lines that 
puzzle scholars attempting to identify Elizabeth and her other name. Professor Babb 
(in The EPITAPH ON ELIZABETH L.H., JEGP, 62:4, Oct. 1963, 738-744 [AES, 
7:5, May 1964, 1080]) analyzes the three-part structure of the poem: an opening and 
a closing address to the readers and central lines about the beauty, virtue and fault 
of the lady. The structure is better apprehended as two-part with six-line halves, both 
separated and hinged, by the ideas cf virtue and fault. The traditional interpretation of 
her fault as lying in her surname is not conclusive. It could be the name of her “fault” 
but whether real or imagined, “let it sleepe with death.” The possibility exists that the 
poem could be a joke whose: key is an. odd surname with 17th-century spelling as: 
“Heate, Hate, Haught, Hore.” | —M.H:. 


1051. Ferns, John. Ovid, Juvenal, and THE SILENT WOMAN: A Reconsideration, 
MLR, 65, Apr. 1970, 248-253. By compressing his borrowings and adaptations from 
Ovid and by carefully selecting details, Jonson heightens his comic effects. By using 
the opposite technique, lengthening and expanding with his Juvenalian material, he turns 
the bitter satire to true comic wit. The Silent Woman displays neither Ovidian nor 
Juvenalian attitudes; the classical borrowings are used subtly to enrich comic language 
and comic rhetoric. . | —S.A.W. 


1052. Greene, Thomas M. Ben Jonson and the Centered Self, SEL, 10:2, Sp. 1970, 
325-348. The image of the circle and center is Jonson’s organizing principle in all 
his works, which attempt to complete a broken circle or show its incompletion as ugly. 
Center and circle become symbols of harmony, completeness, stability, repose, fixation, 
duration; the incompleted circle is a symbol of flux and mobility. Jonson’s masques 
represent center and circle as achieved ideals; his other works represent the circle as 
broken and the center by solitary, upright-independence. —M.F.O. 


1053. Stein, Arnold. Plain Style, Plain Criticism, Plain Dealing, and Ben Jonson, ELH, 
30:3, Sept. 1963, 306-316 (rev.-art., Wesley Trimpi, Ben Jonson’s Poems. A Study of 
the Plain Style, Stanford U., 1962.) According to Trimpi, the plain style constitutes a 
literary tradition of major importance, and he traces the origins and development of 
this style, giving particular attention to Jonson’s verse. The basic flaws in the book’s 
scholarship arise from its practice of “eclectic dogmatism.” The origins and develop- 
ment of the plain style are much more varied than Trimpi’s account would have us 
believe. A just criticism of Jonson, one not predetermined by its own terms and thesis, 
will show not a flawless, or “styleless,” style, but one that is playful, varied and strong. 

—E.L.C. 


John Marston 


1054. Jensen, Ejner J. Theme and Imagery in THE MALCONTENT, SEL, 10:2, Sp. 
1970, 367-384. This play is Marston’s best because character, theme, language, and 
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imagery all have a separate function but contribute to the effect of the whole. Alto- 
fronto is the center of the play; his language and imagery effect a view of court society 
directly opposed by Mendoza, the opposed views conveying a theme of conflict between 
order and disorder, —M.F.O. 


Andrew Marvell 


1055. Wallace, John M. Andrew Marvell and Cromwell’s Kingship: THE FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY, ELH, 30:3, Sept. 1963, 209-235. A proper reading of Marvell’s ‘The 
First Anniversary of the Government Under O.C. will reveal not a simple panegyric to 
Cromwell, but an argument for a new dynasty and a patriotic concern for England’s 
future. In its historical context, the poem reflects the then widespread concern about 
succession and presents a moderate argument based on commonly held beliefs. Its 
structure is that of a deliberative oration. Further, such a Fan, of the poem is in 
keeping with Marvells known beliefs. | —E.L.C. 


Thomas Middleton 


1056, Williams, Robert I. Machiavelli’’s MANDRAGOLA, Touchwood Senior, and the 
Comedy of Middleton’s A CHASTE MAID IN CHEAPSIDE, SEL, 10:2, Sp. 1970, 
385-396. Comparison of the plot of Machiavelli’s work and the Touchwood Senior plot 
of Middleton’s play emphasizes comic effects Middleton achieves through the comic 
hero’s disguise and administration of a fertility potion. Comparison of Callimaco and 
his situation in Mandragola and Touchwood and his situation emphasizes Middleton’s 
curious mixture of sentimentality and cynicism. Paradoxical features in the play con- 
tribute to the expression of the existence of irreconcilable sentimentality (romance) and 
cynicism in the world and should be recognized as necessary to the play’s comic impact. 

. —M.F.O. 


John ‘Milton 


1057. Ortego, Philip Darraugh. COMUS, Circe, and the Whole Bit, URKC, 36:4, June 
1970, 287-291. Milton may not have been a doctrinaire believer, but his life and 
writings leave little doubt that he was a Puritan. Comus, while employing a pagan 
pastoral setting; is clearly a Puritan parable where the three offspring represent mind, 
body, and soul of man; the wild wood is the temptation-laden world; and the chastity 
with which the lady resists temptation is the bit of saving grace in post-lapsarian man. 
The pastoral maintains that there orice was, and sometime will again be, a better world. 

| —A.T.T. 


1058. Boyette, Purvis E. Milton’s Divorce Tracts: and the Law of Marriage, TSE, 17, 
1969, 73-92. Milton does not argue against the sacramental nature of marriage when 
sacrament is conceived as a holy ordinance instituted by Christ and a symbol of his 
union with the church. He disagrees with the Church Fathers’ position that marriage 
is indissoluable. Companionability is the only true ground for marriage, and the legal 
bond should depend on the marriage of like minds. Marriage must be “established on 
grounds peculiar to Reason” rather than on the possibility of physical gratification, and 
it is a violation of conscience and liberty to base the inviolability of marriage on physical 
compatibility. The unions of flesh and mind complement each other but fleshly union 
without “ ‘a ມ, of depositen, ” 15 base, —R.C.S. 
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1059. Boyette, Purvis E. Milton’s Abstracted Sublimifies: The Structure of Meaning 
in A MASK, TSE, 18, 1970, 35-58. In A Mask (Comus) at Ludlow Castle Milton is 
more than a young and talented poet unsure of himself. The work shows a high degree 
of artistic control, achieving a metaphoric relationship between character and setting 
and adapting this relationship to the development of the themes of the virtuous life and 
man’s pilgrimage. — —R.C.S. 


1060. Chang, Y. Z. Why Did Milton Err on Two Chinas? MLR, 65, July 1970, 493- 
498. Although Samuel Purchas had published an account by the Jesuit missioner Bene- 
dict Goes, who showed that China and Cathay were identical, Milton’s favorite 
geographers and cartographers continued to treat them as two separate countries. His 
reference in Paradise Lost (XJ.376 ff) probably owes something to biblical Pisgah, to 
contemporary eye-witness accounts that spoke as if there were two countries, to 
remembered maps in school geographies, and perhaps to anti-Jesuit prejudice. —S.A.W. 


1061. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. Milton, Chateaubriand, and Villiers de L’Isle-Adam: 
PARADISE LOST, SIR, 9:1, Win. 1970, 37-43. Axél shows the influence of Chateau- 
briand’s romantic interpretation of Paradise Lost. The lovers of Axel commit suicide— 
which. could be “either sacrilege or sacrifice”—rather than succumb to physical passion. 
“Milton’s paradise is easily allegorized as an inner state in fallen man’s imagination... . 
Milton’s couple chose life; Villiers’s chose death. Both lost paradise.” —N.D.M. 


1062. Stein, Robert A. The Jobean Analogies in PARADISE REGAINED, Anglia, 
88:3, 1970, 323-333. Miélton’s short epic depends upon analogies from the Book of Job, 
but most of them are actually derived from the allusions of other Renaissance authors 
rather than directly from the Bible itself. For instance, it seems likely that Milton knew 
and used Joseph Caryl’s An Exposition with Practical Observations Vpon the three first 
Chapters of the Book of Job (1644). “Rather than recalling Job’s anguish and turmoil, 
the Jobean analogies in [Paradise Regained] stress his exemplary ‘patience and faith’ 
and thereby signify the enactment of God’s justice through the trial of righteous man- 
kind. The Jobean analogies, with their widespread affinities in Renaissance literature, 
are the signatures of both convention and Milton’s own great theme.” —T.W.R. 


1063. Flower, Annette C. The Critical Context of the Preface to SAMSON AGON- 
ISTES, SEL, 10:2, Sp. 1970, 409-423. Literary theory in this preface is primarily 
English neoclassical. Some aspects of the theory echo parts of Sidney’s Defence, Dry- 
den’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, and the Dryden-Howard controversy over mixed genres 
and unities. The compressed style of the preface makes interpretation difficult, but the 
following main tenets are advanced: tragedy is moral because it effects catharsis; 
genres should not be mixed; and the Chorus should be one of the characters. —M.F.O. 


Cf.: Item 1005. 


Sir Thomas More 


1064. Elliot, Robert C. The Shape of UTOPIA, ELH, 30:4, Dec. 1963, 317-334. The 
so-called “catholic” interpretation of Utopia as a satire of Christian Europe is undoubt- 
edly correct, but certain other Catholic interpretations which appear corollary are quite 
unacceptable. The communism of the Utopians or their belief in euthanasia, for 
example, cannot be explained by indicating the absence of Christian revelation in Utopia.: 
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Like Roman satire, the Utopia has two sides—one which exposes evil through humor and 
one which provides a normative model. ‘Whatever More’s genuine feelings, Utopia 
itself argues strongly for communism, and More’s objections within the work serve to 
make him, like Horace, the butt of his own satire. —E.L.C. 


1065. Skinner, Quentin. More’s UTOPIA, P&P, No. 38, Dec, 1967, 153-168 (rev.-art., 
Utopia, The Yale Edition of the Complete Works of St. Thomas More, Vol. IV, ed. 
Edward Surtz and J. H. Hexter, Yale U., 1965). This edition of Utopia, impressive as 
it is, suffers nonetheless from serious defects. Surtz relies heavily on an earlier transla- 
tion, making changes where he deems them appropriate. In many instances, however, 
his modifications not only retain the stilted style of the older version but also generate 
unnecessary ambiguity and confusion. Moreover, in attempting to support his unsound 
hypothesis that More’s chief purpose in Utopia was to praise the ideals of Medieval 
Catholicism, he distorts evidence and mistranslates. Hexter’s introduction, however, 
which ironically provides sound evidence tending to disprove Surtz’s position, is for 
the most part brilliant and perceptive scholarship. | —C.J.M. 


1066. Stevens, Richard G. The New Republic m More’s UTOPIA, PSciQ, 84:3, Sept. 
1969, 387-411. More’s Utopia is an important part of the long theoretical preparation 
leading to the restoration of republican institutions in the West, because it establishes 
religious tolerance as a constitutional principle. This principle in the Utopia “can lead 
to a salutary and constitutionally sound interpretation of the First Amendment.” 

—R.A.R. 


Thomas Nashe 


1067. Weimann, Robert. Jest-book und Ich-Erzahlung in THE UNFORTUNATE 
TRAVELLER, ZAA, 18:1, 1970, 11-29. This work, though less important than Don 
Quixote and Simplicius Simplicissimus, belongs nevertheless to the great forerunners of 
modern narrative prose. Its synthesis of the plebeian tradition of the jest-books and the 
technique of a first person narrator has been the conditio sine qua non for the develop- 
ment of the novel. —W.E. 


Shakespeare 


1068. Waddington, Raymond B. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA: “What Venus did to 
Mars,” ShakS, 2, 1966, 210-227. Antony is Shakespeare’s study of “the mythical and 
cosmological affair of Mars and Venus.” Bacchus, Hercules, and Mars all discard their 
own attributes for those of a woman. In Plutarch Shakespeare found ample precedence 
for linking Antony with both Bacchus and Hercules, but the link to Bacchus is discarded 
and that with Hercules is subsumed in the identification of Antony with Mars. Plutarch 
also links Venus and Isis, and Shakespeare retains the two-fold association in Cleopatra 
since Isis “is Venus in her local habitat.” Shakespeare identifies the archetypes of 
Antony and Cleopatra as Mars and Venus by the iconographic sword and armor, rather 
than the club and lion skin of the Hercules-Omphale myth. Perceiving Antony and 
Cleopatra as types of Mars and Venus allows recognition of the dominant Renaissance 
interpretation of the Mars-Venus legend which was based on the concept of concordia 
discors. Antony and Cleopatra, like Mars and Venus, stand for elemental cosmic forces 
of strife and friendship, the union of which begets Harmony. Both lovers move toward 
a mediation of extremes between the Roman and Egyptian worlds and each incorporates 
within himself the essential nature of the other. —T.F.D. 


1069. Clayton, Thomas. The Quibbling Polonii and the Pious Bonds: The Rhetoric 
of HAMLET Lili, ShakS, 2, 1966, 59-94. A close analysis of the rhetoric and conceits 
of the Polonius family reveals a common substratum of the commercial and the sexual 
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in their talk and a view of virtue as useful fashion. It likewise confirms the Q2 F 
reading of “pious bonds” instead of Theobald’s emendation of “pious bawds.” —T.F.D. 


1070. Warhaft, Sidney. The Mystery of HAMLET, ELH, 30:3, Sept. 1963, 193-208. 
The play is an Elizabethan vision of a mystery having to do with the ambiguous pre- 
dicament of a gifted and sensitive individual involved in the inscrutable workings of 
providence in history. As the play begins, confusion, chaos and repudiation of natural 
law hold sway in Denmark. These forces have had their effect on Hamlet, who, as a 
microcosm of the kingdom, is himself beset by contraries and confusion. There is a 
need to right the situation, but by promising to commit regicide, Hamlet pledges himself 
to a task which is prerogative of the divine. In doing so, he becomes as much the 
instrument of providence as the agent of revenge. Thus, the play catches Hamlet in 
the mystery of the inscrutable workings of history. —E.L.C. 


1071. Rubinstein, E. 1 HENRY IV: The Metaphor of Liability, SEL, 10:2, Sp. 1970, 
287-295. Abounding allusions to financial liability in 1 H. IV are sometimes literal, 
sometimes metaphoric, and are Shakespeare’s way of revealing the morality of the 
characters. Combined with other metaphors of money and commerce, the liability 
metaphor suggests a world where practical cunning guarantees success. Further, the 
finite quality of financial liability causes the language of indebtedness to convey a sense 
of time closing in. —M.F.O. 


1072. Knowles, Richard. Unquiet and the Double Plot of 2 HENRY IV, ShakS, 2, 
1966, 133-140. From the opening words of the Induction spoken by Rumor, the motif 
of sound—in the language, as the subject of speeches, in the names and traits of the 
characters, in the substance and arrangement of scenes, and in the stage effects in Q— 
dramatizes on the one hand the discord among the nobles and on the other the brawling 
of the commons. It provides a greater thematic and tonal unity than has hitherto been 
realized. —T.F.D. 


1073. Newman, Franklin B. The Rejection of Falstaff and the Rigorous Charity of the 
King, ShakS, 2, 1966, 153-161. Henry’s rejection of Falstaff is in precise accord with 
the requisites of charity in the homily on that subject among the Certaine Sermons, 
Appoynted by the Queenes Maiesty (1563), and Hal’s treatment of him throughout the 
Henry plays is consistent with these clerical admonitions. —T.F.D. 


1074. Scoufos, Alice Lyle. The “Martyrdom” of Falstaff, ShakS, 2, 1966, 174-191. 
Rowe’s note in his edition (1709-1710) of Shakespeare’s plays regarding the Brooke 
family protest at Shakespeare’s use of the name Oldcastle, the ambiguities of the “life” 
of Falstaff, and the details of his death can best be explained in terms of satire on the 
Cobhams, and all contribute to support the F reading: “a Table of greene fields.” 

—T.F.D. 


1075. Bevington, David M. The Domineering Female in I HENRY VI, ShakS, 2, 
1966, 51-58. Joan of Arc, the Countess of Auvergne, and Margaret of Anjou in the 
portions of the story which are original with Shakespeare convert the Anglo-French war 
into a sex war in a play in which the sub-theme is the subjugation of reason by the 
flesh. The episodes, the double entendre, and the biblical and mythological allusions 
are therefore integral to the play. —T.F.D. 


1076. Anson, John S. JULIUS CAESAR: The Politics of the Hardened Heart, ShakS, 
2, 1966, 11-33. At the time of the revival of Stoicism in the 1590’s, and just after por- 
traying the Christian Henry V as one whose greatness was twinned with his humanity, 
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Shakespeare presents Caesar as the Stoic completely insensitive to feeling. In Burton’s 
Anatomy. (and the play’s), the hand becomes dissociated from a narcotized heart, and 
the falling sickness is made to symbolize the effect of the dissociation. Hence the need 
for the “quick-spirited Antony” to “touch Calpurnia.” Ironically, the conspirators 
become the hands of Caesar, and they in turn develop the same induration. The 
murder is thus a part of a historical pattern and the hardened heart a specific defect 
of Roman culture. —T.F.D. 


1077. Henze, Richard. Power and Spirit in JULIUS CAESAR, URKC, 36:4, June 
1970, 307-314. The conflict is between every man’s desire to have power over others 
and his desire to surrender to something greater than himself. The commoners would 
not govern themselves; no sooner is Caesar dead than they would have Brutus be 
Caesar. Cassius through conspiracy takes power from Caesar for himself only to lose 
it by giving allegiance to Brutus. In killing Caesar, Brutus frees the spirit of power 
to enter himself and becomes the tyrant he feared in Caesar. His final act of power 
is suicide—a surrender to death. —A.T.T. 


1078. Simmons, J. L. Shakespeare’s KING JOHN and Its Source: Coherence, Pat- 
tern, and Vision, TSE, 17, 1969, 53-72. Shakespeare’s handling and alterations of his 
source (the anonymous Troublesome Raigne of King John [1591]) provide for a com- 
plexity and realism which confirm his orthodox statement of the necessity for obedience 
and the evils of rebellion and usurpation. —R.C.S. 


1079. Mincoff, Marco. MEASURE FOR MEASURE: A Question of Approach, 
ShakS, 2, 1966, 141-152. There are too many meanings in the play for any one to be 
the real one, nor can it be approached on several interweaving levels. The play is not 
built up around an idea at all; rather it is a gallery of portraits, of characters in a 
“complex set of interactions,” portrayed in language so splendid that they become larger 
and truer. than life. —T.F.D. 


1080. Kaula, David. Othello Possessed: Notes on Shakespeare’s Use of Magic and 
Witchcraft, ShakS, 2, 1966, 112-132. Written in the year Parliament enacted a new 
witchcraft statute and a year after publication, or republication, of three documents on 
demonology, Oth. presents the view expressed in Samuel Harsnett’s Declaration of 
Egregious Popish Impostures and Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (two of the 
three) that witchcraft and magic, so-called, are really the results of natural causes and 
human manipulations. —T.F.D. 


1081. Low, Anthony. Othello and Cassio: “Unfortunate in the Infirmity,” Archiv, 
206:6, Apr. 1970, 428-433. The question, whether Othello is basically a noble or a 
jealous man, can be solved by accepting Cassio as his foil. Just as Cassio is normally 
sober and would never drink, so Othello is noble and would never become inhumanly 
jealous. Iago, however, subtly senses their hidden infirmities and operates on them, 
largely comically in the case of Cassio, but fatally in the case of Othello. —K.P.S.J. 


1082. Schwartz, Elias. Stylistic “Impurity” and the Meaning of OTHELLO, SEL, 
10:2, Sp. 1970, 297-313. Shakespeare merges two diverse dramatic modes, the natural- 
istic and the stylized, which eliminate contradiction and give the drama coherence, 
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unity, and two levels—natural and supernatural—of action and meaning. Analysis of 
the play in terms of both levels of action reveals Shakespeare’ s most pessimistic attitude 
toward love and life, —~-M.F.O. 


1083. Henze, Richard. Role Playing in THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, SHR, 4:3, 
Sum. 1970, 231-240. Play and induction constitute “a dramatic exploration of the 
nature of role playing in comedy and in life.” Kate, under Petruchio’s training, plays 
successive parts increasingly well until the shrew is identified with the obedient wife. 
The other characters, including Sly in the jesting induction, fail to reach harmonious 
relationships because of their inability to adjust roles as reality demands. —S.M.A.W. 


1084. Ramsey, Jarold W. Timon’s Imitation of Christ, ShakS, 2, 1966, 162-173. 
Timon applies literally the extreme position on giving of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount 
until he is disillusioned. He then gives a last feast which parodies the Communion at 
which he “administers a mock baptism of water.” The stress on Timon’s ideas before 
his fall makes him a Christ figure, the whole play dramatizing the disjunction between 
the law of Christ and the nature of fallen man, with no middle ground offered. —-T.F.D. 


1085. Reid, Stephen A. “I Am Misanthropos”—A Psychoanalytic Reading of Shake- 
speare’s TIMON OF ATHENS, PsyR, 56:3, 1969, 442-452. In Tim. Shakespeare is 
not dramatizing conflicts at the oedipal level, but something more archaic. Timon’s 
ambivalent character is rooted in what Melanie Klein calls the “paranoid-schizoid 
position.” That is, Timon’s beneficence and misanthropy ultimately derive from the 
infant’s unintegrated and violently conflicting attitudes towards his mother’s breasts, 
which may be both gratifying and frustrating. —M.K. 


1086. Elton, W. R. Shakespeare’s Ulysses and the Problem of Value, ShakS, 2, 1966, 
95-111. In Troi. Ulysses is often taken to represent the “establishment” or hierarchical 
position of the state and his famous “degree speech” as “an expression of Shaxespeare’s, 
or at least the play’s orthodox conception of order.” This interpretation is modified by 
the context of Ulysses’s speeches which exposes the relativity and impermanence of value 
and the uncertainty of knowledge. Since the evaluator is appraised by a subjective 
process, even identity is confused. The “degree speech” is ironic and pragmatic: since 
value is relative and everything changes with time, degree is a surface phenomenon with 
the rather negative value of restraining men from chaos. The philosophical context of 
the play is represented by Hobbes, who also views human value and honor as “the 
consequence of a market situation,” which changes with time. Hence, for Hobbes, 
competition for power and honor are ceaseless and the monarch, like “degree” in 
Ulysses’s terms provides only an “expedient restraint.” — T.F.D. 


1087; Weidhorn, Manfred. The Rose and Its Name: On Denomination in OTHELLO, 
ROMEO AND JULIET, JULIUS CAESAR, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 671-685. Several 
Shakespearean plays ponder the relationship between objects and their names. Heroes 
such as Hamlet and Lear find that changes of name or title call in doubt their identities. 
Other more self-confident heroes posit an exchange of names in order to express a large 
perspective upon their situation. Names may also be mere facades, representing a public 
“image” rather than inner substance. Caesar most obviously shows how words can be 
manipulated as though they had a reality apart from their objects. Brutus tries to kill 
an ideal by killing a man but finds murder merely strengthens the spirit of tyranny. 
—A.B.L. 
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1088. Barroll, J. Leeds. Significant Articles, Monographs, and Reviews, ShakS, 2, 1966, 
34-50, [Critical comments on 46 significant items from Aug. 1965 to Dec. 1966 with a 
list of worthwhile reviews of other works and some ancillary studies are included.] 

—T.F.D. 


Cf.: Items 1127 and 1147. 


Edmund Spenser 


1089. Snare, Gerald. The Muses on Poetry: Spensers THE TEARES OF THE 
MUSES, TSE, 17, 1969, 31-52. This poem, which is often perplexing to Spenser’s 
critics, is not “captious, irreverent criticism of his fellow poets” but rather a statement 
of Spenser’s belief that the poetry of the Renaissance has not brought forth a new 
golden age but only an age of iron and barbarism. —R.CS. 


Cf.: Item 1166. 


Edmund Tilney 


1090. Moncada, Ernest J. The Spanish Source of Edmund Tilney’s FLOWER OF 
FRIENDSHIPPE, MLR, 65, Apr. 1970, 241-247. Rather than Castiglione or Boccaccio, 
Pedro de Luan, author of Coloquios matrimoniales is very possibly the source and 
model for Tilney’s work, as the following facts suggest: a principal speaker in the 
English dialogue on marriage is named Don Pedro di Luxan; significant portions of the 
English work read like paraphrases of the Spanish; and most of the sources (35 out of 
45) and historical or fictional personages (38 out of 46) are also found in de Lujan. 
The fact that in 1568 English-Spanish relations were at the breaking point may explain 
Tilney’s reluctance to admit a Spanish model for his treatise. —S.A.W. 


Robert Tofte 


1091. Hardin, Richard F. Robert Tofte’s Translation of Ariosto’s Satires, SNL, 7:2, 
Sp. 1970, 104-108. Tofte’s translation (formerly attributed to Gervase Markham), 
though not greatly influential in the development of English satire, is nevertheless 
valuable. A comparison of Tofte’s work with his original emphasizes the differences 
in satiric modes in Renaissance Italy and Jacobean England. The originals are expanded 
by the addition of both lines and material, chiefly illustrative anecdotes. Some of the 
vituperativeness is blunted, especially attacks on women and on the sexual aberrations 
of humanists. The real importance of Tofte’s work, however, seems to have come from 
his detailed knowledge of Ariosto and his age, to many Jacobeans the most enlightened 
in Europe. —K.D.H. 


Drama 


1092. Bergeron, David M. The Elizabethan Lord Mayor’s Show, SEL, 10:2, Sp. 1970, 
269-285. By the time of James I’s ascent to the throne, the Lord Mayor’s show had 
developed from a simple processional to an elaborate dramatic form of entertainment. 
More expensive, with printed texts, and with the use and sophistication of stage props, it 
became associated with well-known dramatists and involved three basic subjects— 
mythology, history, and moral allegory. —M.F.O. 


1093. Johnson, Robert Carl. Audience Involvement in the Tudor Interlude, TN, 24:3, 
Sp. 1970, 101-111. In several Tudor interludes the playwright, deliberately breaking the 
illusion of reality he has created, asks the audience to become involved through partici- 
pation. This dramatic device creates a forceful, if secondary, mterest in the action and 
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increases the expectation of the audience for other parts of the interlude. The interlude 
was never meant merely to be read, but to be performed—the break in illusion empha- 
sizes the immediacy of the dramatic performance. — —E.K. 


1094. Jones, Robert C. Italian Settings and the “World” of Elizabethan Tragedy, SEL, 
10:2, Sp. 1970, 251-268. Critics of Elizabethan tragedy have long demonstrated the 
fascination of Elizabethans for Italy. But in their analysis of settings they have wrongly 
emphasized the Italian scene and Elizabethan reaction to it rather than pointing out 
the way the scene is used. Primarily the scene is used as an allusion through which the 
world of each play is created. —M.F.O. 


1095. Shapiro, I. A. Robert Fludd’s Stage-Ilustration, ShakS, 2, 1966, 192-209. Dr. 
Frances Yates’s identification (The Art of Memory, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966) 
of Fludd’s illustration as the second Globe is erroneous. It is more probably the second 
Blackfriars, and its details when contrasted with those of De Witt’s drawing of the Swan 
(Observations of London, 1595) reveal a good deal about the former and suggest why 
the latter was often unoccupied. —T.F.D. 


1096. Cole, Douglas. Recent Studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama, SEL, 10:2, 
Sp. 1970, 425-438. [This article surveys books and editions ae mainly in 1969 
about Elizabethan and Jacobean drama.] —M.F.O. 


Poetry 
1097. Ruff, Lillian M., and D. Arnold Wilson. The Madrigal, the Lute Song, and 
Elizabethan Politics, P&P, No. 44, Aug. 1969, 3-51. “he writing of madrigals and 
lute songs was directly related to the rise and fall of the Earl of Essex in the court of 
Queen Elizabeth. Most writers of these two lyric forms sympathized with Essex. Thus, 
as he rose in royal favor (1587-1598), madrigals, with their bright tone and exuberant 
spirit, were written in abundance by such men as William Byrd and Thomas Morley. 
However, while Essex was in prison (1599-1601), the madrigal virtually disappeared, 
while the lute song, sad and meditative, flourished among lyric writers, particularly John 
Dowland. From 1601 to the accession of James I in 1603, າ forms were suppressed 
by government censorship. —C.T.M. 


General 


1098. Frye, Dean. The Weeded Garden and the Fecund Woods, ShakS. 2, 1966, 296- 
303 (rev.-art, William Tayler, Nature and Art in Renaissance Literature, Columbia U., 
1964). Though devoted primarily to pastoral this is the first attempt to deal with the 
issue of Nature and Art generally in the Renaissance. Boas and Lovejoy discussed the 
materials pertinent in antiquity and the Middle Ages, and there are a number of limited 
studies which do the job excellently for portions of the Renaissance material. A still 
more inclusive study is needed. Tayler’s analyses are handicapped by his preconcep- 
tion of monolithic Elizabethan orthodoxy, but he does point up some of the paradoxes 
and helps to combat some of the common oversimplifications. —T.F.D. 


1099, Barroll, J. Leeds. Some Versions of Plato in the English Renaissance: Three 
Reproductions, ShakS, 2, 1966, 228-295. No Greek or Latin editions of Plato appeared 
in England during Shakespeare’s lifetime, though editions were read. It may be that most 
Englishmen got their knowledge of Plato from John Healy’s translation of Vives’s edition 
with commentary on the City of God (1610), or from Philemon Holland’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Moralia (1603), or Epistle VIII of the Workes of Seneca translated by Lodge 
and published in 1614. [Photostatic reproductions of selections from the first two and 
all of the third are given.] —T.F.D. 
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V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


1100. Ryals, Clyde de L. Being and Doing in MANSFIELD PARK, Archiv, 206:5, 
Mar. 1970, 345-360. “The reader can perhaps best appreciate the blending of style and 
morality in Mansfield Park by considering it as a novel dealing with three major con- 
cerns of 19th-century literature: (1) the deleterious effects of what Matthew Arnold 
and Walter Pater called the machinery of life; (2) the importance of reflection and of 
focusing on the essential facts of man’s existence; and (3) the identity of ends and 
means, manners and morals.” Only Fanny Price represents positive standards, her ideal 
“is rather in being than in doing.” —K.P.S.J. 


1101. Gooneratne, Yasmine. “The Loveliest Medium’: The New Element in Jane 
Austen’s PERSUASION, UCR, 24:1&2, Apr.&Oct. 1966, 1-28. This novel, completed 
in 1816 and incompletely revised at Austen’s death in 1817, presents, not subject to 
change, the character of the protagonist, Anne Elliott. Marvin Mudrick (Jane Austen; 
Irony as Defense and Discovery, Princeton U., 1952) notes a “sharp personal edge” in 
the author’s tone toward several other figures in this novel. Nevertheless, the interaction 
of these characters among themselves and with the heroine emphasizes her distinctive 
attributes. Here, more than in her other works, Austen achieves innovation by balancing 
fortitude and gentleness in a major character. Atmosphere, setting, viewpoint, and tone 
underscore a new element, the added dimension of personal feeling, in Anne Elliott. 

—S.M.E.G. 


Robert Bage 


1102, Faulkner, Peter. Scott as Editor of Bage, N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 1970, 376-378. 
Although Scott in his Prefatory Memoir to Robert Bage said that as editor he had 
“chastened” Bage’s indelicacies, examination of Bage's novels edited by Scott (Mount 
Henneth, Barham Downs, and James Wallace) reveals minimal changes in the text: 
it is chiefly spelling, punctuation, and capitalization which are altered; lurid scenes 
(e.g. of attempted rape) aré kept. Scott seems to have recognized the affectation of a 
high moral tone by readers for what it was; thus his supposed “chastening” of Bage’s 
text was but a sop to them and their “respectability.” —3.S.P. 


Edmund Burke 


1103. McElroy, George. Edmund Burke and the Chéniers, SBT, 10:3, Sp. 1969, 1209- 
1221. In his Reflections on the Revolution in France, Burke attacked a play then 
popular in France, Marie-Joseph Chénier’s Charles IX, as a savage thrust against 
religion. André Chénier, the dramatist's brother, replied to Burke viciously and glorified 
the French Revolution. Do g —R.C.S. 


1104. McGee, Richard D. Tragicomedy in Burke’s REFLECTIONS ON THE REVO- 
LUTION IN FRANCE, SBT, 10:3, Sp. 1969, 1222-1231. Burke viewed the French 
Revolution as an emerging chaos which threatened all of humanity and its civilization. 
In his Reflections Burke establishes a tone designed to evoke the responses typical of 
an audience “watching a melodrama [or] tragicomedy.”  : —R.C.S. 
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1105. Deane, Seamus F. Burke and the French Philosophes, SBT, 10:2, Win. 1969, 
1113-1137. Burke’s antipathy toward the French philosophes stemmed from his strong 
conviction that their doctrines were opposed to the main current of all previous moral 
and political philosophy. He distrusted their love of novelty, their complete egalitarian- 
ism, and their najveté regarding the worth of revolution. —R.CS. 


1106. Henriot, Peter J. Woodrow Wilson: A Disciple of Edmund Burke? SBT, 10:3, 
Sp. 1969, 1201-1208. Whether Wilson’s knowledge of and admiration for Burke’s 
philosophy influenced his own political views is not easy to answer. He had studied 
Burke thoroughly during his academic career, and, as Clinton Rossiter has pointed out, 
Wilson’s liberalism was based on a bedrock of conservatism. —R.C.S. 


1107. Osborn, Michael, Vertical Symbolism in the Speeches of Edmund Burke, SBT, 
10:3, Sp. 1969, 1232-1238. The complexity of Burke’s vertical symbolism involves a 
metaphoric contrast between “recesses” and “throne.” A study of this symbolism shows 
the subtlety and richness of Burke’s rhetorical art. —R.CS. 


1108. Wilkins, Burleigh T. Burke on Words, SBT, 11:1, Fall 1969, 1305-1309. Recent 
interpretations of Burke as an advocate of natural law are probably correct but pose 
serious difficulties because Burke is supposed by many to have been a disciple of 
empiricism. Burke’s remarks on such words as virtue, liberty, and honor do not imply 
his acceptance of Locke’s nominalism and are not incompatible with the doctrine of 
natural law. ເ l —R.C.S. 


John Caryll 


1109, Stewart, Mary Margaret. The Account Books of John Caryll, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 
. 1970, 288-293. Eight of Caryll’s account books in the British Museum reveal his pay- 
ments of interest to Pope on a loan of £200 from Pope’s father and payments toward 
subscriptions to Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey and works of Tickell, Gay, and Prior. Also 
extant are notes ordering payments to Martha Blount. Various other entries help to` 
explain passages in the correspondence between Pope and Caryll. Sherburn seems not 
to have known about these papers, since his edition of Pope’s Correspondence does not 
quote them. : . —J.S.P. 


Daniel Defoe 


1110. Koonce, Howard L. Moll’s Muddle: Defoe’s Use of Irony in MOLL FLAN- 
DERS, ELH, 30:4, Dec. 1963, 377-394, Contrary to the judgment of Ian Watt (The 
Rise of the Novel, U. of Calif., 1957), Moll Flanders is a work of comic excellence 
because it is basically ironic in structure. Defoe characteristically pictures Moll in a 
moral muddle, caught between an obvious zest for tales of criminal ingenuity and an 
incongruous taste for moral preachment. Defoe takes advantage of using Moll as the 
narrator to have her repentant confession turn into an ironic appeal for sympathy. 
Herein lies the reason for the superiority of Defoe’s novel over the similar work of 
Francis Kirkman (The Counterfeit Lady Unveiled, 1673). That the irony is intentional 
is evident from the basic contradiction in the structure of. the narrative and from clues 
in the preface. The essence of Moll Flanders is a deliberate conflict of values. —E.L.C. 


1111. Blewett, David. ROXANA and the Masquerades, MLR, 65, July 1970, 499-502. 
By using the reigns of Charles II and George I simultaneously, Defoe is able to com- 
ment on ດ moral laxness of his own day. . Comparison of the masked bell in Roxana 
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with contemporary descriptions of public and semi-public masquerades shows the 
remarkable similarity between them and reveals how Defoe gave point to his attack at 
the same time that he kept it prudently veiled. —S.A.W. 


John. Dryden 
1112. Faas, K. E. Some Notes on Dryden’s ALL FOR LOVE, Anglia, 88:3, 1970, 
341-346. In the last decade scholars have been able to show that Dryden’s play owes 
less to Shakespeare’s Antony and more to the English tradition of classical and semi- 
classical plays about Cleopatra, Proof is to be found in parallels between Dryden’s 
drama and those of Mary Sidney (translating Garnier), Daniel, and Charles Sedley. 
Dryden’s debt to the last of these writers is particularly interesting since he used similar 
techniques in order to “ensure the full sympathy of the spectators and thus guarantee 
Aristotle’s cathartic effect.” —T.W.R. 


Henry Fielding 
1113. Sherbo, Arthur. Fielding’s Dogs, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 1970, 302-303. Fielding 
borrowed five of the names of the dogs that attacked Parson Adams in Joseph Andrews, 
IIl.vi., from D’Urfey’s Solon’s Song in The Marriage-Hater Match’d, Ili; made up 
three (two of them analogous in sound to two in D’Urfey); and used one “standard” 
dog’s name—-Caeser. He seems to have had more important things to attend to than 
devising original names for canines. —J.S.P. 


1114. Bliss, Michael. Fielding’s Bill of Fare in TOM JONES, ELH, 30:3, Sept. 1963, 
236-243. The 18 introductory chapters of Tom Jones are an integral part of the novel 
serving to implicate the reader in its moral universe. These chapters provide a “value 
universe” with which the reader identifies, and this identification serves as proof of the 
theme of “mutuality” or empathy which informs the novel. By rejecting the narrator’s 
invitations to leave, the reader proves to be sympathetic, exhibiting goodness, and thus 
justifying the novel’s conclusion. —E.L.C. 


Edward Gibbon 


1115. Lutnick, Solomon. Edward Gibbon and the Decline of the First British Empire: 
The Historian as Politician, SBT, 10:2, Win. 1969, 1097-1112. Although Gibbon is 
best known as an eminent historian, he was also a politician who was always short of 
money, sought sinecures for himself, failed to live the lofty ideals he upheld in his 
history of Rome, and sat in Parliament for various rotten boroughs. —R.CS. 


Oliver Goldsmith | 
1116. Sambrook, James. Some Heirs of Goldsmith: Poets of the Poor in the Late 
Eighteenth Century, SBT, 11:1, Fall 1969, 1348-1361. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
called forth a number of sympathetic literary responses by such lesser-known writers as 
Richard Wallis, Arthur Parsey, Oliver Goldsmith, Jr. (Goldsmith’s grandnephew), John 
Robinson, John Scott, John Langhorne, Mary Wollstonecraft, William Godwin, George 
Dyer, Samuel Jackson Pratt, Thomas Tovey, William Holloway, Robert Bloomfield, 
Thomas Bachelor, and Ebenezer Elliott. | —R.C.S. 


William Gerard Hamilton 
1117. Gold, Joel L. In Defense of Single-Speech Hamilton, SBT, 10:2, Win. 1969, 
1138-1153. “Single-Speech” Hamilton’s reputation has been undermined without con- 
‘vincing evidence. His first speech in the House of Commons on Nov. 13, 1755, was 
probably written by himself without the assistance of Johnson, —R.C.S. 
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Samuel Johnson 


1118. Woodman, T. M. An Echo of Parnell in Johnson’s LONDON, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 
1970, 300. Lines 216-217 of Johnson’s London echo Parnell’s Health: An Eclogue, 
ll. 59-60. —J.S.P. 


1119, Eade, J. C. Johnson and Dryden’s Answer to Rymer, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 1970, 
302. George Watson errs in saying (Dryden’s First Answer to Rymer, RES, 14:53, 
Jan. 1963, 17-23 [AES, 6:9, Nov. 1963, 2636]) that Johnson in 1779 did not know about 
the prior publication of the Heads; in the Advertisement to the 1779 edition of 
Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, Johnson says that he’d been told of this Eut that he 
had not seen Dryden’s comments on Rymer. They appeared first in the Preface to 
Tonson’s 1711 edition of Beaumont and Fletcher and again in the 1778 edition but 
were omitted from the 1750 one, which happened to be the edition that Johnson owned 
and used. —J.S.P. 


1120. Easson, Angus. Dr. Johnson and the Cucumber: The Question of Yalue, N&Q, 
17:8, Aug. 1970, 300-302. Johnson’s dismissal of the cucumber as not worth eating, 
though echoed elsewhere (e.g. in The Beggar’s Opera, Air VII, and Otway’s Venice 
Presery’d V.i.132-140) was not universally accepted. That a cucumber out of season 
was valued for its rarity can be shown from King George’s II’s readiness to give ten 
guineas for one on New Year’s Day. Cowper in The Task also noted its costliness out 
of season—-a fact that gave it snob appeal. See also Robert S. Hunting, How Much Is 
a Cowcumber Worth?, N&Q, 198:1, 1953, 28-29, —J.S.P. 


1121. Rawson, C. J. Frozen Words: A Note to IDLER No. 46, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 
1970, 300. The reference in Idler No. 46, (Mar. 3, 1759) to the belief that in Zembla 
it gets so cold that spoken words freeze and are heard only when a thaw occurs, has 
not previously been annotated. Actually, other allusions to it can be cited: Tafler No. 
254, Lord Chesterfield’s letter to his son of Jan. 29, 1748; Hudibras 1.1148; and 
Plutarch, Rabelais, and Castiglione. —JS.P. 


1122. Schwartz, Richard B. Dr. Johnson and the Satiric Reaction to Science, SBT, 
11:1, Fall 1969, 1336-1347. In terms of poetic bulk, the 18th century in England was 
generally sympathetic to science despite the attacks on the new philosophy by Pope, 
Swift, and the Scriblerians. Johnson, particularly in the Idler and Rambler papers, 
generally opposes those who ridiculed the virtuosos of the new science. —R.C.S. 


Junius 
1123. Cordasco, Francesco. Additions to the Junius Bibliography, BBib, 26:2, Apr.- 
June 1969, 41. [This supplements the author’s earlier Junius Bibliography (Burt Frank- 
lin, 1949), and the addenda published in BBib, 21:2, Sept.-Dec. 1953, 48, and BBib, 
22:4, Sept.-Dec. 1957, 96 (AES, 1:3, Mar. 1958, 262). The arrangement is chronological, 
with some brief annotations.] —W.H. 


1124. Cordasco, Francesco. The “Vicarius” Junius, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 1970, 307-308. 
A copy of Item 490 in [Cordasco’s] Junius Bibliography (Burt Franklin, 1949), not 
then available for consultation, has at last been found and examined. A 46-page 
pamphlet by one “Vicarius,” “intended as a preamble to a larger work,” which was 
never finished, it argues that William Pitt wrote the Junius letters. —J.S.P. 
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1125. Cordasco, Francesco. The Dove Edition of Junius, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 1970, 308. 
[Bibliographical information is supplied concerning the Dove edition of Junius (London, 
1827), a copy of which has been found. The edition is Item 141 in the Cordasco 
Junius Bibliography (Burt Franklin, 1949).] —J.S.P. 


1126. Cordasco, Francesco. W. Fraser Rae and the Political Poems of Junius, N&Q, 
17:8, Aug. 1970, 308. Writing in The Athenaeum for Oct. 17, 1903, W. Fraser Rae 
described a rare pamphlet, Political Poems Compiled by Junius (London, 1772) that he 
had found after long search. It does not appear in the Cordasco bibliography of Jun- 
ius (New York, 1949) because the compiler did not then know of it. Evidently a printer 
sought to capitalize on the Junius fame by rushing this into print two months after the 
Letters of Junius first appeared. The Rae copy has disappeared. —J.S.P. 


William Mason 


1127. Low, Donald A. William Mason’s Notes on Shakespeare, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 
1970, 309-312. In Mason’s commonplace book now in York Minster Library, are 
undated notes on editing Shakespeare—comments on Shakespearean diction, on editions 
of Shakespeare, on textual problems, etc. In his plays, Mason imitated Shakespeare’s 
language where it seemed appropriate. Inadequately equipped for annotating Shake- 
speare though he may have been (in 1765 he seems to have been thinking of doing this, 
and Thomas Gray apparently warned him against it), he does not in these notes say 
anything absurd. | —J.S.P. 


John Oldmixon 


1128. Rogers, Pat. Two Notes on John Oldmixon and His Family, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 
1970, 293-299. [(1) The first note supplies genealogical and biographical information 
about Oldmixon and his family.] (2) Among the possible additions to the Oldmixon 
canon listed in Edward Harley’s Notes on Books and Men (Harl. Ms 7544) are lives 
of Arthur Mainwaring, Charles Montagu (Earl of Halifax), Stephen Fox, John Rat- 
cliff [Dr. John Radcliffe], and [Robert] South. Oldmixon certainly did the Mainwaring 
Life and méy have done the Halifax; he almost certainly did not do the other three. 

—J.S.P. 


Thomas Parnell 
Cf.: Item 1118. 


Alexander Pope 


1129. Kiernan, Gene E. Why Tibbald? UDR, 6:1, Sum. 1969, 41-48. Pope considers 
it the dramatist’s responsibility to raise the level of cultural taste. Design rather than 
retaliation caused him to name Tibbald (Theobald) for the role of protagonist in the 
1728 Dunciad. Numerous evidences of Theobald’s literary prostitution explain Pope’s 
choice of him for a work purportedly satirizing the deterioration of taste. The sub- 
stitution of Cibber for Tibbald, in the 1743 Dunciad, indicates that the poet connected 
the laureateship with the later widespread decay in morals and taste. —S.M.E.G. 


1130. Sherbo, Arthur. No Single Scholiast: Pope’s THE DUNCIAD, MLR, 65, July 
1970, 503-516. Critics have not yet exhausted the richness of texture in this work. 
[The author takes 35 lines or brief passages from The Dunciad plus 20 from other 
poems by Pope and offers fresh comment on vocabulary, sources, parallels, allusions, 
and inter-relationships among Pope’s poems.] —S.A.W. 
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1131. Aden, John M. Pope’s “Affected Fool/ At Court,” SNL, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 114-115. 
The identification of Lord Hervey with the affected fool of Pope’s Epistle to Augustus, 
“who hates whate’er he read at School,” is a smoke-screen for an attack on George I, 
who, Hervey writes, “used often to brag of the contempt he had for books and letters.” 
Hervey, on the other hand, does not express contempt for his studies, but for pedantry 
and pedants. —K.D.H. 


1132. Hunter, G. K. Pope’s Sporus and Guilpin’s SKIALETHEIA, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 
1970, 288. Everard Guilpin’s work (1598 and apparently not reprinted before Pope’s 
day) may be part of the “complex tradition behind Pope’s character of Sporus in the 
Epistle to [Dr.] Arbuthnot,” specifically as a source for the lines in the anonymous 
Lord H-r-y’s first speech in the House of Lords, which John Butt quotes in his Twicken- 
ham edition of the Imitations of Horace (Yale U., 1939). —J.S.P. 


1133. Lonsdale, Roger. A New Text for a Letter of Pope, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 1970, 
288. A letter. of Pope’s printed in Jabez Hughes’s Miscellanies in Verse and Prose - 
(1737) differs slightly in spelling, punctuation, and phrasing from the 1772 reprint that 
George Sherburn used for his edition of the Correspondence (Harvard U., 1956, ມີ. 
46-47), J S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1154. 


Samuel Richardson 


1134, Parker, Dorothy. The Time Scheme of PAMELA and the Character of B, TSLL, 
11:1, Sp. 1969, 695-704. Although it seems to the reader that Pamela is writing letters 
constantly, the. time scheme of Richardson’s novel is actually over 17 months, and 
her letters are realistically spaced. Analysis of the time scheme reveals a gradual shift 
in B’s character from bad qualities to good qualities always present in him. Attempting 
to view events through B’s eyes, we can realize that Pamela is not initially a wholly 
reliable reporter. We see the real B only at the end when Pamela has grown from 
adolescence to maturity. —A.B.L. 


John Wilmot, 2nd Earl of Rochester 


1135. Knight, Charles A. The Paradox of Reason: Argument in Rochester’s SATYR 
AGAINST MANKIND, MLR, 65, Apr. 1970, 254-260. Generally interpreted as 
evidence of the poet’s interest in materialistic philosophy with some foreshadowing of 
his death-bed conversion, the poem shows considerable rhetorical sophistication. By 
its personal tone and its complex structure it dramatizes the poet’s involvement in the 
argument. The introduction of the adversary enables him to attack the vices of society, 
to adopt various points of view, and while defending an apstraci position to justify bis 
own conduct as well. f —S.A.W. 


| Laurence Sterne 


1136. Stout, Gardner D., Jr. Yorick's SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY: A Comic PIL- 
GRIM’S PROGRESS for the Man of Feeling, ELH, 30:4, Dec, 1963, 395-412. The 
sentimental and comic aspects of Yorick’s Journey can be reconciled as complementary 
aspects of a unified, comic vision of human existence. Sterne intended that Yorick’s 
Journey should strengthen the benevolent virtues of philanthropy, sympathy, and good- 
humored cheerfulness that enable man to participate in the joys of a benign Creation. 
The incongruities between experiencing benevolent impulses and achieving perfect 
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actions serve to prove to Yorick and his readers that still another virtue is necessary, a 
sense of humor about oneself. Thus, the book becomes a comic pilgrim's progress. 
—E.L.C. 


1137. Day, W. G. A Note on Sterne: “des Eaux,” N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 1970, 303. 
In Tristram Shandy, ໂ11.34, 222-223 (J. A. Work edition, Odyssey, 1940), Sterne erred 
in mistaking part of the title of Louis XIX’s 1699 Ordonnance des eaux et forêts for a 
proper name, “des Eaux.” He seems to have made the mistake by consulting, not the 
Ordonnance itself, but the heading Code in Chambers’s Cyclopedia (1728), where the 
title is given in abbreviated form—‘“Code des Eaux.” —J.S.P. 


1138. Petrie, Graham. A Rhetorical Topic in TRISTRAM SHANDY, MLR, 65, Apr. 
1970, 261-266. The charge of plagiarism against Sterne must be softened when we study 
the method and extent of his borrowings. In the passage giving us Walter Shandy’s 
lament for the death of his son we have many texts from Burton used after the fashion 
of the rhetoric textbooks of the period. Sterne uses Burton as the source for the topics, 
death and consolation, and adapts them to accord with the situation and the character 
of the speaker-——an intelligent and creative effort far from mere mechanical copying. 

—S.A.W 


1139. Maskell, Duke. The Authenticity of Sterne’s First Recorded Letter, N&Q, 17:5, 
Aug. 1970, 303-307. Closer examination of Sterne’s first recorded letter (“to Elizabeth 
Lumley in 1740 and first published in 1775 by his daughter Lydia de Medalle in Letters 
of the late Rev. Mr. Laurence Sterne”) shows the letter to be authentic, not a forgery 
by Lydia. [See correspondence by Margaret Shaw and L, P. Curtis debating this point 
in TLS in 1927 as well as Curtis’s edition of the Letters (Clarendon, 1935).] Curtis’s 
arguments in favor of forgery do not convince; Sterne seems to have adapted the old 
letter for his Journal to Eliza, as Miss Shaw argues. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1224. 


Jonathan Swift 


1140. Parkin, Rebecca Price. Swifts BAUCIS AND PHILEMON; A Sermon in the 
Burlesque Mode, SNL, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 109-114. Swift’s metamorphoses in Baucis and 
Philemon serve neither theology nor ethics—they do not, as do Ovid’s and Dryden’s, 
prove that the gods exist and exert their power on the side of virtue. The “saints,” as 
well as the couple they aid, are victims of the mock-heroic mode. The “principle of 
minimal metamorphosis” which transforms chimney to steeple, jack to steeple clock, 
kettle to bell, at once conforms to decorum and disvalues the metamorphosis. The 
work is a sermon against imprudent hospitality, superstitious belief in miracles, accept- 
ing wealth as a sign of grace, and sentimentalism, as well as a low estimate of the offices 
of saint, parson, and parson’s wife. —K.D.H. 


1141. Jacobson, Richard. A Biblical Allusion in GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, N&Q, 17:8, 
Aug. 1970, 286-287. The episode in Book I of Gulliver's Travels in which Gulliver's 
watch is carried on a pole by two men, to be shown to the emperor, recalls an episode 
in Numbers XDI, where a huge bunch of grapes is so carried; here too, giants are 
involved. The grape-bunch was an old symbol of Christ; Swift adds to the religious 
connotations by using the episode to gibe at the conception’ of a world lacking Christ 
and redemption—i.e., at a mechanistic world-view. —J.S.P. 
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1142. Kesterson, David B. Swift and Music, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 687-694. Swift 
protested against music and musicians for several reasons. First, he was unable to 
appreciate music, finding it merely noise. He also objected to music (especially opera) 
because it appeals only to emotions, since sound dominates.meaning. His treatment of . 
music in Laputa reveals his dislike for its abstract theory. He did appreciate music put 
to practical use, and he improved and encouraged the choir at St. Patricks. —A.B.L. 


1143. Roberts, Philip. The Original of a Swift Letter, N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 1970, 287- 
283. [The article reproduces Swift’s letter to George Lyttelton dated June 5, 1739, from 
the original holograph, recently discovered in the Birmingham Reference Library, which 
“differs, both accidentally and sukstantively, from the version given in Williams’s edition 
of the correspondence” (Sir Harcld Williams, The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, 
Clarendon, 1963-1965, V.157-159).] —J.S.P. 


James Thomson 


1144, Campbell, Hilbert H. A DEFENCE OF THE NEW SOPHONISBA, N&Q, 17:8, 
Aug. 1970, 300. Douglas Grant errs in his biography of James Thomson (Cresset, 1951) 
by saying that the hostility toward Thomson’s Sophonisba (1730) ended with publication 
of A Defence of the New Sophonisba. The pamphlet is actually completely hostile, and 
shows how persistent and various were Thomson’s critics concerning this play. One 
notes also that neither Sophonisba nor his Coriolanus (1749) seems ever to nave been 
revived after an initial ten-night run. Some modern scholars have confused the first 
play with Nathaniel Lee’s of the same name; the second, with Thomas Sheridan’s and 
Shakespeare’s, attributing to Thomson’s two plays lengthy runs and revivals that they 
did not, in fact, enjoy. —J.S.P. 


Josiah Tucker 


1145, Shelton, W. G. Dean Tucker’s A LETTER TO EDMUND BURKE, SBT, 10:2, 
Win. 1969, 1154-1161. Tucker, writing to Burke in 1775, expressed the belief that 
the American colonies would eventually win their independence and that the British 
government could not stop them from doing so. He also believed that the Americans 
would continue to trade with England because their self-interest would demand it. 

—R.C.S. 


John Wilkes 
1146. Woodbridge, George. Wilkes and Liberty: an Exhibition at the British Museum, 
SBT, 10:3, Sp. 1969, 1254-1255. The Wilkes and Liberty exhibition at the British 
Museum (Feb. 1 to Apr. 13, 1969), despite some shortcomings, was moderately success- 
ful in stimulating an “intelligent, positive interest” in John Wilkes and the history of the 
later 18th century. —RCS. 


Robert Wilks 
1147. Pearlman, E. The Hamlet of Robert Wilks, TN, 24:3, Sp. 1970, 125-133. Wilks 
emphasized in his portrayal of Hamlet a Dane who was full of gentility, tenderness, and 
virtue, a son moved by filial picty. But in the 50 years following Wilks’s death (he 
flourished 1709-1732), this interpretation of Hamlet was strenuously attacked. -—E.K. 


Drama 


1148. Mitchell, Louis D. Command Performances During the Reign of Queen Anne, 
TN, 24:3, Sp. 1970, 111-117. Command performances provided for the curious a 
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barometer of courtly taste and allowed spectacle-loving-London to watch the behavior 
of the king and his royal party during the performance. But in the Queen Anne period 
(1702-1714), royal taste was at a low ebb because the Queen was interested in the 
theater only for didactic purposes. She chose two operas and four plays to be performed: 
Dryden's All for Love; Caryll’s Sir Solomon Single, Shakespeare’s Wives, and Ravens- 
crofts The Anatomist. Queen Anne's taste was simple, if not dull; she gave only indif- 
ferent support to the theater in comparison to Charles II and James II, who had been 
warm in their support.” . —A.B.L. 


General 


1149. Hecht, J. Jean. Eighteenth-Century Graphic Satire as Historical Evidence, SBT, 
10:3, Sp. 1969, 1257-1266 (rev.-art., M. Dorothy George, Hogarth to Cruikshank: 
Social Change to Graphic Satire, Walker and Company, 1967). The satiric art of the 
18th century is an illuminating device by which historians can gain an insight into the 
period. George’s work is the culmination of a long tradition of studies of graphic satire 
which began in 1848 with Thomas Wright and continued through the work of G. M. 
Trevelyan (1951) down to the present. —R.C.S. 


1150. Kettler, David. The Uses and Abuses of Intellectual History, SBT, 10:3, Sp. 
1969, 1267-1274 (rev.-art., The Scottish Moralists on Human Nature and Society, ed. 
Louis Schneider, U. of Chicago, 1967). Schneider’s anthology of excerpts from the works 
of Adam Smith, David Hume, Adam Ferguson, Thomas Reid, Francis Hutcheson, 
Dugald Stewart, Henry Home (Lord Kames), and Lord Monboddo reflects a common 
failing of historians of social science: hoping for recognition. as scientists, they are 
unable to make disciplined inquiries into their materials. “ຈ —R.CS. 


VI. ROMANTIC 


William Blake 


1151. Bogen, Nancy. William Blake, the Pars Brothers, and James Basire, N&Q, 17:8, 
Aug. 1970, 313-314. Although it has long been known that James Basire, Blake’s master 
during his apprenticeship, was the chief engraver of Vol. 1 of James Stuart’s and 
Nicholas Revett’s Antiquities of Athens (London, 1762), and that William Pars, younger 
brother of Henry Pars, who headed the drawing school where Blake studied 1767-1772, 
was represented in the engravings of Vol. 3, another connection between the three has 
not hitherto been noticed. This is Ionian Antiquities (London, 1769), sponsored by the 
Society of Dilettanti; Vol. 1 contains work by both William Pars and Basire. The elder 
Pars may have directed young Blake to possible masters for training in engraving fol- 
lowing completion of his drawing studies, and Basire’s name may have been on Pars’s 
list of masters, I —J.S.P. 


1152. Jones, Myrddin. Blake’s TO SPRING: A Formative Source? N&Q, 17:8, Aug. 
1970, 314-315. No one seems to have noticed Blake’s probable debt to Psalm 19 for 
his image of the angel-sun, which parallels that of the bridegroom-sun in the psalm. 
Such a linking enriches the poem. —. S. P. 


1153. ‘Woodworth, Mary K. Blake’s Hlustrations for Gray’s Poems, N&Q, 17:8, ຈ 
1970, 312-313. In a rough draft of an undated letter (written probably between Nov. 1 
and 4, 1797), Anna Flaxman reveals that her husband had hired Blake to illustrate 
Gray’s works for her library. In a letter of Mar. 14, 1796, she describes Blake’s illustra- 
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tions for Young’s Night Thoughts. Both letters [here reproduced] are in the British 
Museum Add Mss. collection. —J.S.P. 


Lord Byron | ne 
1154. Avni, Abraham. “Blue-Eyed Minerva”: Byron and Pope, N&Q, 17:10,- Oct. 
1970, 381. Byron’s phrase “blue-eyed”. for Athena (Minerva) derives from Pope’s Iliad; 
translations before and since both men customarily have used “grey-eyed” cr “bright- 
eyed,” although Gilbert Murray commented in a footnote in his Loeb Classical Library 
edition of The Odyssey (London, 1919) that if color is intended, it is probably blue. 
—. S.P. 


Cf.: Tea 1158. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


1155. Wojcik, Manfred. The Mimetic Orientation of Coleridge's Aesthetic Thought, 
ZAA, 17:4, 1969, 344-391. Since I. A. Richards (Principles of Literary Criticism,. Har- 
court, Brace, 1924) falsified Coleridge’s dialectical conception of the reconciliation of 
opposites so as to justify his own “positivistic’ theory of art as an “equilibrium of 
opposed impulses,” the idea of Coleridge as the ancestor of modern formalism has 
found many propagators. S. E. Hyman (The Armed Vision, Knopf, 1948), Frank Ker- 
mode (Romantic Image, Routledge and. Kegan Paul, 1957), and René Wellek (Philosophy 
and Postwar American Criticism in Concepts of Criticism, Yale U., 1963) are cases in 
point. Yet Coleridge never subscribed to the new critical concept of the autonomy of 
the work of art and his definition of dramatic illusion as “willing suspension of dis- 
belief” in fact ° presupposes a mimetic relation” of art to reality. + E. 


1156. Wojcik, Manfred. Coleridge aad the Problem of Transcendentale, ZAA, 18:1, 
1970, 30-58. The undeniable strain of Platonic transcendentalism in Coleridge’s philo-- 
sophical views did not fundamentally affect his theory of the imagination. His con- 
_ception of art as imitation of nature and the de facto pantheism of his thought incor- 
porate him into the tradition of Aristotle, Hegel; Goethe, and modern realism rather 
than into that of Plato, Kant, Schiller, and modern formalism. . —VW.E. 


John Keats 
1157. Mincoff, Marco. Beauty Is Truth—Once More, MLR, 65, Apr. 1970, 267-271. 
For the last 50 years or so, critics have dealt unconvincingly with Keats’s ode because 
they have sought in -interpret it without reference to the poet’s ideas as they are 
expressed elsewhere, e.g.,.in his personal letters; or, worse, they have assumed that it 
is the abstract or ‘philosophical idea in the poem that gives it its value. The most suc- 
cessful reader of the ode is the one who does not ask it for a guide to living but is 
content to share the vision of beauty and truth once ນ by the poet and com- 
municated in the ode. f . —S. A. W. 


' Charles Lamb 
Cf.: Item 1164. 


w Sir Walter Scott 
Cf.: Item. 1102, 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley 


1158. Manning, Peter J. Byron’s ENGLISH BARDS and Shelley’s ADONAIS: A 
Note, N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 1970, 380-381. Sufficient echoes of English Bards remain in 
Adonais, together with supressed lines, to show that Shelley had in mind the parallel 
situations of Byron and Keats: both had been attacked by a reviewer. Shelley did not 
want his picture of Keats to seem effete by contrast with the robustious Byron, who 
struck out at his foe instead of collapsing and dying (so Shelley thought) from the 
attack. —J.S.P. 


1159. Antippas, Andy P. The Structure of Shelley's ST. IRVYNE: Parallelism and 
the Gothic Mode of Evil, TSE, 18, 1970, 59-71. Shelley’s Gothic romance (1811) is not 
as unstructured as some critics believe. Its “highly convoluted parallel organization,” is 
supposedly meant to develop the fusion of four principal characters into a single dis- 
integrated personality, but there is confusion as to which aspect is the morally good. . 

—R.C.S. 


1160. Flagg, John S. Shelley and Aristotle: Elements of the POETICS in Shelley’s 
Theory, SIR, 9:1, Win. 1970, 44-67. Shelley probably owes most of his theory of 
poetry in A Defense of Poetry and the preface to The Cenci to Aristotle rather than 
to Plato. Shelley and Aristotle begin analytically and proceed to focus attention on “the 
poetic process and its products,” on poetry as “making”; use the word poetry in three 
senses; explain “how the mimetic element in man’s nature brings about the product of 
art”; assert that poetry teaches through the imagination, not through the reason; and 
share similar views on tragedy. | —N.D.M. 


1161. Curran, Stuart. Shelley’s Satiric Fragment on a Heavenly Feast: A Corrected 
Text, N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 1970, 382. When in 1911 H. Buxton Forman deciphered 18 
lines from the Shelley notebooks presenting a ribald scene in Heaven, his distaste for 
the lines seems to have affected his care in transcribing, for the two opening lines of his 
version make no sense. They should read, “Sucking hydras hashed in sulphur,/ 
Cherubs stewed in God’s wrath win.” This fragment of three unequal stanzas was 
probably written about six months Jater than Forman conjectured (Fall 1819), since 
it occurs “in the midst of the draft of A Vision of the Sea,” completed c. Apr. 1820. 

—J.S.P, 


Robert Southey 


1162. Martin, C. G. Robert Southey: An Unpublished Letter, N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 1970, 
378-379. In a letter of Apr. 25, 1818, addressed (judging from internal evidence) to 
William Coxe, the historian, Southey asks for papers on “the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from South America” (to be used in his history of Brazil) that were offered him and 
promises to take good care of and return them promptly; hopes that his correspondent 
will complete his “history of the Portuguese K. Joseph”; and corrects an error of fact 
in Coxe’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon concerning a Spanish 
defeat. [The letter (in the Victoria and Albert Museum) is reproduced.] —J.S.P. 


Henry Thornton 
1163. Hair, P. E. H. Henry Thornton’s Brighton Verses, 1814, N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 
1970, 375-376. Additional proof that Thornton, a sober banker, -could enjoy being 
light-hearted once in a while is found in verses he wrote to his daughter Henrietta, age 
six, then at Brighton with her mother, brothers, and sisters. The doggerel verse [here 
reproduced] about the Queen’s visit to Brighton was intended to allay his wife’s concern 
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for his health; ten weeks later he died, at 55. The Ms is part of the Thornton papers 
in the Cambridge University Library “and also in a family letter-book at Wigan Public 
Library.” —J.S.P. 


William Wordsworth 


1164. Ades, John I. Lamb on Wordsworth’s EXCURSION, Re:A&L, 3:1, Fall 1969, 
1-9. Though informal in much of his criticism of Wordsworth, Lamb reviewed this 
' poem in a formal piece of criticism that, by virtue of its sympathetic understanding, 
surpasses the more personalized judgment of Hazlitt and the “pontifical savagery” of 
Jeffrey. The review was cut by the editor who “unwittingly did Lamb a service” by 
making it depend upon the “balance of critical sense with enthusiasm” rather than on 
the writer’s “extraordinary charm.” —M.H. 


1165. Owen, W. J. B. Tipu’s Tiger in THE PRELUDE, Book IV, N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 
1970, 379-380. Later revisions of JH. 297-302 (1805 text) of The Prelude make more 
clear the image conveyed by “a pageant plaything with vile claws” (l. 302, 1805 text) 
and suggest that Wordsworth had in mind what is now known as “Tipu’s Tiger.” This 
is a wooden model (almost life-size) of a tiger attacking a man, made for the Indian 
Sultan Tippoo before his death in 1799; an organ device within produces sounds like a 
tiger’s growl combined with human cries of distress. The East India Co. acquired it in 
1800; Wordsworth could have known of it through John Wordsworth or Charles Lamb. 
It is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. —J.S.P. 


1166. Maxwell, J. C. An Echo of Spenser in THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE, 
N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 1970, 380. The echo of Spenser that Richard F. Jones noted in his 
review of A. P. Comparetti’s 1940 edition of Doe in JEGP, 40:2, Apr. 1941, 303-304, 
but did not identify has been found. Lines 11-13 of Doe echo ll. 35-36 of The Shep- 
heardes Calender for February. Wordsworth’s phrase “shepherd groom,” which he 
uses “in two other places,” also derives from Spenser, a fact missed by OED. —J.S.P. 


Seaman’s Recorder 
1167. Bentley, G. E., Jr. Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Blake, and THE SEAMAN’S 
RECORDER, SIR, 9:1, Win. 1970, 21-36. This anonymous account (1824-1827) of 
sea disasters from the 15th to the 19th centuries, contains: an apocryphal account of a 
near-disastrous sea-voyage of Byron and Sheiley; the story of the death of Captain John 
Wordsworth, brother of the poet; and six previously unknown Blake engravings, which 
are “the merest journeyman work.” —N.D.M 


VI. VICTORIAN 

Matthew Arnold 
1168. Walker, Warren S. Burnes’s Influence on SOHRAB AND RUSTUM: A Closer 
Look, VP, 8:2, Sum. 1970, 151-156. Professors Tinker and Lowry (The Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold, Oxford U., 1940) pointed out at least four important similarities in 
Arnold’s poem to Burnes’s Travels Into Bokhara. Citing parallel passages from the two 
works reveals Arnold’s indebtedness to Burnes. —P.A.H. 


George Bourne (George Sturt) 
Cf.: Item 1252. 
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Emily Brontë 


1169. Vančura, Zdeněk. The Stones of Wuthering Heights, PP, 13:1, 1970, 1-15. 
It has been repeatedly remarked that the natural environment of Wuthering Heights 
seems to supply a unique background to the strange happenings of the plot. The land- 
scape helps to shape the physical and mental stature of the characters. But such explora- 
tions have not yet been extended to cover the building of Wuthering Heights. The 
interior and exterior of the big inhospitable house with its neglected furniture have an 
important part to play in the development of the story. The action is supported by the 
domestic framework of wood, glass, and stone. The imagery of doors, locks, and keys 
in the novel is very complex, and Bronté employs it with considerable skill. An 
examination of the role of the big fireplace in Wuthering Heights might be interesting, 
as well as an essay on the stones of Thrushcross Grange. —W.V. 


Robert Browning 


1170. Cook, Eleanor. Browning’s “Bellari,” N&Q, 17:9, Sept. 1970, 334-335, The 
reference to “Bellari” in the final number of Bells and Pomegranates (1846) is a mis- 
print for “Bellori.” The allusion is to Giovanni Pietro Bellori, whom Browning quotes, 
abridging the Italian author’s words, taken from his Descrizzione delle imagini dipinte 
da Rafaelle d’Urbino (1695). —J.S.P. 


1171. Isaacs, Neil D., and Richard M. Kelly. Dramatic Tension and Irony in Brown- 
ing’s THE GLOVE, VP, 8:2, Sum. 1970, 157-159. The conflict of this poem is struc- 
tured in three ways. First, Browning generalizes a courtly-romantic tension by opposing 
the superficial flippancy of the courtly to the intense emotionalism of the romantic. 
Second, he particularizes the tension by choosing representative poets for the two 
attitudes, Marot and Ronsard. Third, he employs contrasting rhyme-patterns: feminine, 
comic, and hudibrastic for the courtly and masculine and straight Thyme for the 
romantic. | —P.A.H. 


1172. Plotinsky, Melvin L. The Kingdom of Infinite Space, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 
837-849. Poets since Plato have answered his attack on poets by asserting that poetry 
is the only way of knowing truth. Most poets emphasize as the subjects of poetry either 
what we know or how we know. Browning in The Ring and the Book shows that facts 
are not sufficient truth and seeks thé ways truth may be discovered. The narrator begins. 
by doubting the power of art to discover truth and ends by claiming art’s success. 
Browning ultimately perceives that truth is simple, but Hyan Plutzik in his poem 
Horatio perceives truth to be complex. His hero sets out confident that he knows the 
facts and can correct distortions. After encountering a mythical account of Hamlet's 
story, however, Horatio finds that his facts lack the truth of force. —A.B.L. 


l Sir Alexander Burnes 
Cf.: Item 1168. 


Thomas Carlyle 


1173. Delaura, David J. Ishmael as Prophet: HEROES AND HERO- WORSHIP and 
the Self-Expressive Basis of Carlyle’s Art, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 705-732. Carlyle’ S 
personal attempts to define and assume the role of prophet in bis 19th century give 
unity to Heroes. The pattern he finds in the lives of his great men resembles his defini- 
tion of the prophet as a detached individual seeking insight and the means to express 
the divine. In his emphasis on the artists speaking sincerely, he sees that truth is 
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personal, almost a question of personality. He is concerned with defining his own 
prophecy, establishing an adequate style, and finding an audience. This autobiographical 
essence of Heroes is detectable in several characteristics. Carlyle repeatedly comments 
on the contemporary relevance of his insights into his subjects. He builds his lectures 
toward the man of letters as the greatest hero, and he defines the heroes uniformly as 
“wild,” “unconscious,” “sincere,” and perceptive. He presents their experience as similar 
to that of Teufelsdréckh in Sartor. Carlyle openly identifies himself with several of 
his heroes, and most importantly, he actively prophesies in the lectures. —A.B.L. 


Lewis Carroll 
CE: Item 1211. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 


1174, Greenberger, Evelyn Barish. Clough’s THE JUDGEMENT OF BRUTUS: A 
Newly Found Poem, VP, 8:2, Sum. 1970, 127-150. [A reprint of the poem is included. 
The text is preceded by an analysis of the Ms and Clough’s use of his sources. The poem 
itself is in heroic couplets and numbers 284 lines. Following the poem is an analysis of 
its significance.] The poem was probably composed in Mar. 1840 for a University 
competition. As flawed as it is, we can see Clough take a step toward the techniques 
and poetic stance from which he could question experience, knowledge, and the 
philosophic grounds of being which so occupied him later in life. —P.A.H. 


Charles Darwin 


1175, Campbell, John Angus. Darwin and THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES: The Rhetor- 
ical Ancestry of an Idea, SM, 37:1, Mar. 1970, 1-14. Darwin’s work is equally elegant 
whether viewed from a rhetorical or a scientific point of view. The sheer number of 
inflammatory issues which he avoided raising in The Origin becomes in itself eloquent 
testimony to his rhetorical mastery and positive skill. To a public steeped in a theo- 
logical tradition which taught men to view the adaptations of the organic world as the 
artifacts of a conscious designer, he presented natural selection under the metaphor of 
a conscious, choice-making intelligence. The really interesting aspect of the mid- 
Victorian response to him was not the shrillness of the initial opposition, but the speed 
of its evaporation. His success was due as much to style as to science. —E.E.W. 


Charles Dickens 


1176. Hamer, Douglas. Dickens: The Old Court of Chancery, N&Q, 17:9, Sept. 1970, 
341-347. Dickens’s criticism in Bleak House is aimed less at the Court of Chancery 
in general and the Lord Chancellor than at the solicitors’ methods of prolonging and 
increasing their business; because he had worked for solicitors, he knew their methods 
well. Reliance upon legal precedents also struck him as opprobrious. Three charac- 
ters—-Gridley (who becomes “the peak figure [though it should have been Richard] . . . 
because there [is] a real Chancery case behind him”), Miss Flite, and Richard Carstone— 
“are types of Litigious Paranoia”; Dickens’s long feud with the Court of Chancery 
suggests that he shared that emotional instability: he had himself been involved in a 
suit in the court. [The article supplies considerable background on English law.] 

| —J.S.P. 


1177. Hynes, Joseph A. Image and Symbol in GREAT EXPECTATIONS, ELH, 30:3, 
Sept. 1963,. 258-292. This novel is constructed of sets of “image-symbols.” The 
misvaluing of these symbols by the characters constitutes two-thirds of the book, and 
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the proper revaluing of them concludes the book happily. Pip, for example, sees the 
graves of his five little brothers as symbols of moral complacency without recognizing 
his own self-centeredness. The gravestones introduce a whole network of more com- 
plicated symbols, particularly symbols of prison and light. The characters—prisoners 
and victims of illusory expectations—come eventually to the simple “home” truth of 
the novel, that selflessness is requisite to human freedom. —E.L.C. 


1178. Easson, Angus. Dickens’s Marchioness Again, MLR, 65, July 1970, 517-518. 
The passage clearly showing the parentage of the Marchioness in The Old Curiosity 
Shop was deleted at proof stage, although clear hints concerning it were retained. 
Dickens’s purpose was not merely to avoid raising up a rival heroine to Little Nell, but 
rather to create a mystery without involving himself in problems of heredity. —S.A.W. 


1179. Pinsker, Sanford. Charles Dickens and Nathanael West: Great Expectations 
Unfulfilled, Topic, 9:18, Fall 1969, 40-52. West and Dickens are satirists, since their 
novels are written in a critical mode with heroes projected against a world filled with 
filth and depravity and peopled with numerous grotesque characters, so that, finally, 
the “world” of the novel emerges as more important than the heroes. Though 
the novels are ostensibly different, West’s Miss Lonelyhearts employs much the same 
technique as Dickens’s Great Expectations, and West’s A Cool Million, as Dickens’s 
“America” chapters of Martin Chuzzlewit, which can be further compared to parts of 
Swifts Gulliver's Travels. Both authors use the theme of great expectations unfulfilled 
through which the art of the satirist can be seen. —A.LD. 


George Eliot 


1180. Goldfarb. Russell M. Warren’s Tollivers and Eliot’s Tallivers II, URKC, 36:4, 
June 1970, 275-279. Incest is the key to understanding the action and characters in 
Warren’s Flood and Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss. In Eliot’s book, the unrecognized 
incestuous love of Tom and Maggie Tulliver prevents Maggie from returning Philip 
Wakem’s love; this same incestuous emotion causes her to end her romance with 
Stephen Guest, whose artistry, intellect, and charm make him a worthy choice. 
Appropriately, Maggie and Tom drown in each other’s arms. Warren’s novel symbolizes 
the erotic hold of the South. In neither book is the perverse side of incest explored or 
exploited. | —A.T.T. 


Cf.: Item 1266. 


Mary Fletcher 
1181. Scheele, Dorothy R. The Authorship of CONCEALMENT (1837), N&Q, 17:10, 
Oct. 1970, 382-383. Three statements in contemporary documents and books, including 
the Autobiography of Mrs, Fletcher (Edinburgh, 1875) reveal that Mrs. Fletcher’s 
daughter Mary, later Lady Richardson, wrote this anonymous novel. She also edited her 
mother’s autobiography. | —J.S.P. 


Elizabeth Gaskell 
1182. McVeagh, John. The Making of SYLVIA’S LOVERS, MLR, 65, Apr. 1970, 
272-281. Mrs. Gaskell’s three-volume novel breaks down somewhere in Vol. JI when 
Sylvia is forced by circumstances to accept her unsympathetic lover. The weight of 
sorrow and tragedy introduced into this section quite overbalance the gaiety and charm 
of the first volume and made it difficult to bring the third volume under control, 
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Moreover, Mrs. Gaskell had accepted another writing commitment and was unable 
to devote her concentrated attertion to the novel, which, as a result, suffered both 
structurally and thematically. —S.A.W. 


Arthur Hallam 
Cf.: Item 1194. 


Thomas Hardy 
1183. Benvenuto, Richard. Modes of Perception: The Will to Live in JUDE THE 
OBSCURE, SNovel, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 31-41. Jude’s final bitterness when cursing his life 
and ideals has beguiled critics into accepting it as the intended stance of Hardy the 
novelist. Father Time and other characters perceive life objectively against a universal 
perspective and conclude that ic is not worth living. In contrast Jude the idealist 
perceives a value in individual people and things which humanizes life and gives them 
meaning. His love gives them worth beyond what they possess. The “usually inept” 
narrator is not a safe guide to Hardy’s resolution of these two conflicting perceptions. 
Jude gives spiritual meaning to Efe through his love and succumbs to the other view 
only when he loses that love. —W.H.M. 


1184, Hazen, James. The Tragedy of Tess Durbeyfield, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 779- 
794. The tragic quality of Tess lies in her role as a scapegoat for society. The 
novel follows a pattern which involves an evil society, a suffering but heroic Tess, 
characters like Alec and Angel who mediate the attitudes of society, and a final good, 
the regeneration of Angel as a result of Tess’s heroism. The tragic figures, Tess the 
scapegoat and Angel the fallen man, are our mediators with Nature, the powerful force 
which buffets them. Hardy is a tragedian because of his realization of the difficulty 
of accommodating natural and social man but a meliorist because he shows the regenera- 
tion of the social self. —A.B.L. 


James Joynes 


1185. Arinshtein, Leonid M. Die revolutionar—-romantische Lyrik von James Joynes, 
ZAA, 18:2, 1970, 131-143. Josnes (1853-1893) was not only an excellent socialist 
journalist, and politician but als one of the leading revolutionary poets of the 803, 
grouped together with William Morris and Henry Salt as one of the “three indefatigable 
bards.” The central theme of his work, the revolutionary battle of the proletariat, has 
two aspects: the destruction of the old world and the visualization of the new one (c.f. 
The Golden Age). Not always Iree from the danger of the abstract character of his 
revolutionary romanticism, he avoided it as soon as he wrote about a concrete event, 
as for example in Brotherhood, one of the best English revolutionary poems of the 
80’s. (In German) —W.E. 


Charles Kingsley 


1186. Baker, William J. Charles Kingsley on the Crimean War: A Study in Chau- 
vinism, SHR, 4:3, Sum. 1970, 247-256. Kingsley considered war a sobering discipline. 
Westward Ho! and a patriotic pamphlet, Brave Words to Brave Soldiers and Sailors, 
express his chauvinism. He romanticizes the Crimean War as he did the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, seeing the comsbat in oversimplified moral terms of good versus evil. 
Yet he was full of social concern and sought legislation to aid the downtrodden and 
to fight disease, ignorance, and poverty. —S.M.A.W. 
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George Meredith 


1187. Bogner, Delmar. The Sexual Side of Meredith’s Poetry, VP, 8:2, Sum. 1970, 
107-125. Meredith’s reliance upon sexual material has been ignored by almost all com- 
mentators; only in Modern Love has the sexual theme been noticed. For the most part, 
Meredith’s treatment is frank, but he sometimes descends to the tritely sentimental. 
Some of the sexuality is revealed in his treatment of Nature, but most often it is in 
poems dealing with the human scene and condition that it is most evident. To recog- 
nize sexuality as a ae theme i in Meredith’s poetry is to open new areas for analysis. 

—P.A.H. 


- John Stuart Mill 


1188. Hall, Roland. Still More Addenda to THE DICTION OF JOHN STUART 
MILL, N&Q, 17:10, Oct. 1970, 368-369. Additional words, word-compounds, .and 
phrases are added to the lists published previously in N&Q representing addenda, 
antedatings, and words from Mill not found in OED or the Supplement. [See AES, 
13:7, Mar. 1970, 2294 for complete list of issues of N&Q in which addenda have been 
published.] —J.S.P. 


John Henry Newman 


1189. Ellis, John Tracy. John Henry Newman, a Bridge for Men of Good Will, 
CathHR, 56:1, Apr. 1970, 1-24. The study of Newman provides inspiration and 
example for the movement toward Christian unity. After his conversion he retained 
his respect for the Anglican heritage and his tolerance for the beliefs of others. Under 
attack by extremists on both sides, he always responded with candor and sincerity 
(culminating in his Apologia Pro Vita Sua), thus earning widespread admiration among 
Protestants and Catholics alike. —C.J.M. 


1190. Ryan, John D. Newman’s Theory of Conscience, UDR, 7:1, Sp. 1970, 7-19. 
In the Grammar of Assent, Newman includes an extensive discussion of conscience. 
His examination involves the following: an analysis of the knowledge of inference and 
assent; a definition of conscience as moral perception and perceptional action; and an 
argument to God from conscience, considering the image of God as completed by the 
image of Christ. —S.M.E.G. 


Caroline Norton 


1191. Rauchbauer, Otto Hans. Some Unrecorded Letters by Caroline Norton, N&Q, 
17:9, Sept. 1970, 335-339. In three letters [here reproduced], this minor 19th-century 
poetess and novelist (1) gives details of her 1853 quarrel with her husband over money 
matters and shows her bitterness; (2) lobbies for a behind-the-scenes solution to the 
Crimean War by influential people; and (3) asks the Prime Minister to appoint her 
Poet Laureate, the post then being vacant owing to Southey’s death. —J.S.P. 


John Ruskin 


1192, Joseph, Robert J. John Ruskin: Radical and Psychotic Genius, PsyR, 56:3, 
1969, 425-441. Ruskin’s psychosis has been described as manic-depressive. But his 
personality troubles were not affective; they may be correctly diagnosed as solidly 
schizophrenic. His life and work can be understood best in terms of a severe sado- 
masochistic character, the defenses of which gradually broke down, thereby exhibiting 
an overt and permanent schizophrenic psychosis: retreat from reality, ambivalence, 
disturbances in stream of thought, regressive thinking and behavior, and inappropriate 
affect. wom MILK. 
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Samuel Smiles 


1193. Tyrrell, Alexander. The Crigins of a Victorian Best Seller—An Unacknowledged 
Debt, N&Q, 17:9, Sept. 1970, 347-349. Smiles’s Self-Help (1859) owed much to G. L. 
Craik’s Pursuit of Knowledge umder Difficulties (1830-1831), to be sure, but a con- 
siderable debt is also due the American transcendentalists, chiefly Emerson and Chan- 
ning. This debt to the Americans can be seen in Smiles’s adoption of the theme of self- 
help and in his mode of expressing it. —J.S.P. 


Lord Tennyson 


1194, Hirsch, Gordon D. Tennyson’s COMMEDIA, VP, 8:2, Sum. 1970, 93-106. 
That Hallam, Tennyson’s friend and mentor, was immersed in the study of Dante is best 
reflected in his criticism and his poetry. In Memoriam embodies Hallam’s Dantean 
theories and is similar in structcre, theme, and allusion. to the Vita Nuova and Divine 
Comedy. The primary resemblance is in Tennyson’s thesis that the love for the soul in 
paradise leads to a love of God and a sense of an ordered universe, Hallam became, 
for Tennyson, his Beatricean mediator. n aA A.H. 


1195. Assad, Thomas J. Tennyson’s “Courage, Poor Heart of Stone,” TSE, 18, 1970, 
73-80. This nine-line lyric, wh.ch forms Section III of Part H of Tennyson’s Maud, 
continues the narrative by acquéinting the reader with Maud’s death and objectifies the 
incipient madness of the speaker. s —R.C.S. 


1196. Antippas, ‘Andy P. Tenmyson’s Sinful Soul: Poetic Tradition and Keats Turned 
` Imbecile, TSE, 17, 1969, 113-134. The Palace of Art is “neither a dolorous probing 
61 the poetic soul, nor a sentimental dalliance with art.” Instead it is a parable which 
exposes the “historical vacuity” of Tennyson’s predecessors, their breach with . the 
history of universal experience, and their failure to see that if the individual is doomed, 
his race is also. —R.CS. 


1197. Assad, Thomas J. Time and Eternity: Tennyson’s A FAREWELL and IN THE 
WALLEY OF CAUTERETZ, TSE, 17, 1969, 93-111. The imagery of A Farewell 
makes the poem more than just a philosophical observation; it-is Tennyson's “objectifi- 
cation of a psychical event, the putting of a transient mood or a changing awareness 
into permanent and palpable form.” Im the Valley of Cauteretz is Tennyson’s trans- 
formation of what might have Eecome mere sentimentalism into “a moment of illumina- 
tion in which death is seen as eternal life.” —R.CS. 


1198, Walton, James. Tennyson’s Patrimony: From THE OUTCAST to MAUD, 
TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 733-759. Tennyson held conflicting attitudes toward his sources 
of poetic creativity and gradually suppressed his poetic vision because he feared it 
violated conventional morality. His poetry reveals concern about the creative energies 
derived from reaction to his cruel, frustrated father. His morality prevented him from 
accepting the sinful sources of creativity; thus he attempted to transform this energy 
by directing it towards idealizations of mother figures. This is one motive for his 
repeated use of a female persona, usually an isolated woman. The feminine mask 
enabled Tennyson to treat sextality with impersonality, but it also represents a Jungian 
acting-out of Tennyson’s anima. In Maud, which Tennyson called a little Ham., the 
inner conflict is obvious. —A.B.L. 
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William Makepeace Thackeray 
Edward J. Wakefield 


1199, Stevens, Joan. Thackeray at the Derby, 1845, N&Q, 17:9, Sept. 1970, 333-334. 
The London journal of Edward Jerningham Wakefield reveals details of Derby Day, 
1845, that complement and corroborate the picture of the day in Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, Pendennis, and The Newcomes. The journal is in the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
Wellington, N.Z. Wakefield had just returned to England after four years in New 
Zealand. —J.S.P. 


Charlotte M. Yonge 


1200. Foster, Shirley. Unpublished Letters of C. M. Yonge, N&Q, 17:9, Sept. 1970, 
339-341, Forty-nine of Yonge’s unpublished letters recently discovered, reveal anew 
the uneventfulness of her life; the most interesting of them set forth her tastes in 
literature and her theories about it. One letter, “of greatest literary significance,” dated 
Sept. 30, 1844, defends “her intention and methods” in her first novel, Abbeychurch, 
published earlier that year. In other letters she shows her belief that morality must 
outrank realism as a desideratum for the novelist. —J.S.P. 


Poetry 
1201. Bear, Andrew. The Victorian Version of Poetic History, N&Q, 17:9, Sept. 1970, 
349-351. An anonymous review in Fraser’s Magazine (Dec. 1863) of Thomas Woolner’s 
My Beautiful Lady, a book of poems, reveals critical prejudices that then were thought 
to be self-evident truths (e.g., belief in a constant progress from Chaucer, rejection of 
17th-century Puritanism and of neoclassical poetry, and elevation of “imagination” and 
“passion” as touchstones). In two paragraphs the reviewer gives us the prejudiced 
Victorian mind as it touched upon literary criticism. —J.S.P. 


VI. MODERN 


John Arden 


1202. Epstein, Arthur D. John Arden’s Fun House, URKC, 36:4, June 1970, 243- 
251. Arden’s 1960 satire, The Happy Haven, reveals the futility of the search for such 
a haven. The patients in the nursing home/ geriatric laboratory triumph over the 
tesearch-oriented doctor’s plans to use them as human guinea pigs but fail to realize 
that they have exchanged his juvenile authority for the equally unsatisfactory senile 
supervision of one of their own. l —A.T.T. 


George Bourne (George Sturf) 
Cf.: Item 1252, 


Joseph Conrad 


1203. Pavlov, Grigor. Two Studies in Bourgeois Individualism by Joseph Conrad, 
ZAA, 17:3, 1969, 229-238. Though Conrad seems preoccupied with moral and psycho- 
logical themes—-betrayal, alienation, moral isolation, and the disintegration of the 
human personality—the political and social implications of these themes are never 
absent from his novels. Heart of Darkness, Conrad’s “macabre study of the self- 
annihilation of bourgeois individualism” is set against the background of 19th-century 
European colonialism that “dehumanizes and degrades men beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion,” as is shown by the figure of Kurtz. Even Lord Jim’s futile search for his “moral 
identity” cannot be separated from the theme of the “immorality of imperialism.” Of 
petty bourgeois stock, Jim, self-centered to the last, follows an ideal of “humanism in 
the abstract” that blinds him to the genuine human problems of the Patusan people. 


— ars 
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1204. Rose, Alan M.. Conrad and the Sirens of the Decadence, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 
795-810. Conrad’s prose of the 1890’s displays the impressionism and symbolism which 
Symons defines as the chief signs of the Decadence. Conrad’s expression of his goal 
in the Preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus is similar to the goals of other impres- 
sionists—-to render sensory impressions. His careful attention to prose style is part of 
the art for art’s sake tradition, and he occasionally praised the highly artificial. Symons 
himself saw enough pessimism in Conrad’s work to consider him a fellow decadent. 
Conrad is a symbolist in his use of form; however, he is similar to James in his attitude 
towards the Decadence—both were devoted to experiment, form, the search for beauty, 
and precision in the approach to truth. —A.B.L. 


1205. Withim, Philip. Joseph Conrad—-His Character and His Genius, PsyR, 56:2, 
1969, 242-246 (rev.-art., Bernard Meyer, Joseph Conrad: A Psychoanalytic Biography, 
Princeton U., 1967). Meyers work is important because it emphasizes aspects of 
Conrad’s life ignored by other life studies. It explains the alternating pattern of Con- 
rad’s life—of threat and withdrawal, corresponding with an alternating pattern of 
feminine and masculine identifications. But because it fails to consider the role of 
Conrad’s ego and to make use of the provocative notions of ego psychclogy, it is 
deficient. —-M.K. 


1206. Bojarski, Edmund A., and Henry T. Bojarski. Joseph Conrad: A Bibliography of 
Masters Theses and Doctoral Dissertations 1917-1963, BBib, 26:3, July-Sept. 1969, 61- 
65, 79-83. [This article lists in alphabetical order more than 300 mostly unpublished 
theses and dissertations written in Australia, Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Ireland, New Zealand, Poland, South Africa, and the U.S.] W.H. 


T. S. Eliot 
1207. Farrelly, James. GERONTION: Time’s Eunuch, UDR, 6:2, Fall 1969, 27-34. 
Eliot states his theory of the historical sense in Tradition and the Individual Talent 
and applies it in Gerontion. Freedom in the use of historical allusions, language, verse 
forms, and reflections of the past in the present signifies Eliot's appreciation of time in 
this poem. The personal failure of Gerontion to combine his vision of the past with 
participation in the present renders him artistically sterile. Ultimately, Eliot suggests 


that Gerontion’s physical death foreshadows a resurgence of creative energy. 
—S.M.E.G. 


1208. Strandberg, Victor H. Eliot’s Insomniacs, SAQ, 68:1, Win. 1969, 67-73. Both 
Eliot and Hemingway are preoccupied with insomniacs. Despite Hemingway’s scorn 
for Eliots work in general, both men have significantly similar attitudes toward this 
particular subject. —J.R.P. 


William Golding 
1209. Hollahan, Eugene. Running in Circles: A Major Motif in LORD OF THE 
FLIES, SNovel, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 22-30. “Circle” and similar words recur so often in 
Golding’s novel as to provide a fundamental image for every major feature of it. In 
“setting, the circle suggests both isolation and containment. In terms of artifacts, it 
suggests rationalism and scientific progress as well as regression.” Circle images help 
to develop each of the central characters, and also the dominant impression of the 
entire group of boys. The theme shows the socio-political or civilized circle of Ralph 
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disintegrating into Jack’s tribal “anti-circle.” The plot is a movement from one circle to 
the other. Yet ironically both are really the same circle, and at the end the two come 
together, as if they were two semicircles. —W.H.M. 


1210. Wicht, Wolfgang. “Oh, the continent of man!” ZAA, 18:1, 1970, 59-70. There 
is nothing new in Golding’s protest (in Free Fall, The Spire, and The Pyramid) against 
the bourgeois world of optimism and belief in progress: . like Eliot, Kafka, Camus, or 
Sartre before him, he transforms the specifically bourgeois conditions of life, isolation 
and alienation, into the myth of the universal conditions of human existence. To him 
man is primarily an isolated individual, and his art, though built upon a faith in an 
individual’s power of moral regeneration, cannot be of any help to man as a social 
being. . (In German) W.E. 


Andre Gregory 


1211. Lahr, John. Playing with Alice, EverR, 14:82, Sept. 1970, 59-64. Gregory’s 
production of Alice in Wonderland is a parable of modern life utilizing significant 
dramatic innovation. The drama reevokes the Carroll fable as a game, albeit a chill- 
ingly serious one, and reinterprets Alice in Wonderland (together with parts of Through 
the Looking Glass) from the point of view of the spirit of play: the tension of confron- 
tation. The technical production employs innovation in staging, costuming and the 
acting techniques of Jerzy Grotowski to convey this spirit of play. Both aspects of 
Alice in Wonderland—the spirit of play and innovative production—take actors and 
audience back to playful and primitive beginnings reflected in childhood games and 
made disturbingly real in modern society. —M.D.R. 


Thom Gunn 


1212. Seehase, Georg. THE SENSE OF MOVEMENT, ZAA, 18:1, 1970, 71-87. 
Gunn’s second volume of verse might just as well be taken as a characterization of the 
whole younger generation of English poets (Philip Larkin, Thom Gunn, Ted Hughes, 
Peter Redgrove, Laurre Lee, and others). The lives of their “lyrical heroes” in a prosaic 
matter-of-fact world are realistically depicted: they are shown to be on fighting terms 
with their surroundings, yet as they maintain an ultimately idealistic outlook on life, 
their scope of action is limited. They are always “on the.move,” but without concrete 
aim, and thus arrive nowhere. —W.E. 


John Hewitt 


1213. Heaney, Seamus. The Poetry of John Hewitt, Threshold, 22, Sum. 1969, 73-77. 
An application of Hewitt’s standards as critic and as poetry editor for Threshold to his 
own work, shows his poetry to be honest, craftsmanlike, and self-confident. —J.W.F. 


A. E. Housman 
1214. Nosworthy, J. M. A. E. Housman and the Woolwich Cadet, N&Q, 17:9, Sept. 
1970, 351-353. One conjectures that Housman attributed the suicide of Harry Maclean, 
a cadet at Woolwich, on Aug. 6, 1895, to depression resulting from the discovery, in 
himself, of homosexual inclinations that he feared would become uncontrollable.. The 
result of this attribution was Poems 44 and 45 in A Shropshire Lad. (Echoes of the 
Wilde trial, which had ended the preceding May, still reverberated.) “Storridge, near 
Malvern,” Maclean’s home, was near enough to Shropshire (whose boundaries in Hous- 
man’s poetry are flexible) for the boy to be considered one of Housman’s suicidal 
Shropshire lads. —JS.P. 


‘Cf.: Item 1292. 
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Aldous Huxley 


1215. Watt, Donald J. The Criminal-Yictim Pattern m Huxley's POINT COUNTER 
POINT, SNovel, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 42-51. Huxley often presents misundəerstandings 
between characters in his novels “as clashes between types of personality, and it was 
frequently in terms of colliding temperaments that he sought to create narrative tension 
ir his fiction.” The clash between the tormentor and the victim is.a recurring and 
unifying device in Point Counter Point. Marjorie is victim to Walter, who in turn is 
victim ‘to Lucy, although through ironic variations the victims at times turn tormentors. 
The avowed criminal Spandrell, who declares “It takes two to make a murder,” seeks 
spiritual insight in the climactic murder of Webley, but finding none becomes the 
victim supreme in his own suicidal execution. —W.H.M. 


James Joyce 


1216. Davis, Joseph K. The City as Radical Order: James Joyce’s DUBLINERS, 
SLimag, 3:2, Oct. 1970, 79-96. In this work Joyce portrays the modern secular city 
which dehumanizes its inhabitants and renders traditional institutions and values 
obsolete. The characters in the stories try to flee from the corruption of their Dublin 
existence, but the city limits their actions and defines their criteria for living. Joyce 
creates “epiphanies” to show a vision of reality and he makes each character-incident 
into a unit reflecting an aspect of the city. The theme of the stories is the struggle of 
the modern Dubliners against a dead past. Like Spengler’s Decline of the West, Joyce 
sees the city as a radically new order destroying the creative flow of life: —A.E.W. 


1217. McMichael, Charles T., and Ted R. Spivey. “Chaos——hurray!—is come again”: 
Heroism in James Joyce and Conrad Aiken, SLImag, 3:2, Oct. 1970, 65-68. Aiken’s 
The Coming Forth by Day of Osiris Jones and Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake are concerned 
with heroism as embodied in common man and with the possibility for Everyman to 
tise through despair and death, out of chaos, to renewal. Both works deal with the 
cyclic process of death and resurrection, where the hero returns to the world bearing 
the gift of renewed life. —A.E.W. 


1218. Aspell, Joseph. Fire Symbolism in A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS 
A YOUNG MAN, UDR, 5:3, Win. 1968-1969, 29-39, The fire-image structure of this 
novel reflects a development from primitve flames signifying need for warmth and 
security to different manifestations of fire representing mortal beauty, enlightenment 
of spiritual darkness, purification, and aestheticism. Successive chapters also reveal 
Stephen’s changing concept of authority through varieties of fire symbolism. —S.M.E.G. 


1219. Woodbery, Potter. The Irrelevance of Stephen Dedalus: Some Reflections on 
Joyce and The Student Activist Movement, SLImag, 3:2, Oct. 1970, 69-78. Portrait 
was popular with the students of the 50’s and 60’s because Stephen Dedalus spoke for 
them, but he is not relevant for the student activists of the 70’s because they believe in 
social change. Stephen refuses to become involved in politics, preferring his private 
quarrel with the world and rejecting protest for “the inner arena of the mind.” His 
theory of art emphasizes escape, not confrontation, and stresses indifference and 
impersonality. Although Portrait is dated in the 70’s, it does serve as a corrective to 
the dangers of activism and is thus both pertinent and irrelevant. —A.E.W. 


1220. Campbell, Joseph. Contransmagnificandjewbangtantiality, SLImag, 3:2, Oct. 1970, 
3-18. An analysis of this word in the context of Ulysses shows that Joyce “has translated 
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the imagery of the Incarnation into Oriental terms,” to make the mystery of the Mass | 
immediate in the world today. The first half of Ulysses depicts a sterile Hell. Then in 

the middle there occurs a shift toward life-giving compassion which continues in the 
relationship between Stephen and Bloom in the Night-Town scene. The apparently 
trivial and ordinary qualities of the day are “reflexes of the archetypes of classical 
myth,” and affirm Joyce’s emphasis on “bliss-in-being.” —A.E.W. 


1221. Evans, William A. Wordagglatinations in Joyce's ULYSSES, SLImag, 3:2, Oct. 
1970, 27-36. The word agglutinations reveal Joyce’s poetic qualities. The noun agglu- 
tinations show the extraordinary concentration of his language; the adjectival are chiefly 
concerned with images that delineate characters; and the verbal exemplify his artistry 
with words. —A.E.W. 


1222. Kain, Richard M. James Joyce and The Game of Language, SLImag, 3:2, Oct. 
1970, 19-25. Joyce filled his works with language games. In Ulysses figures of speech 
and puns run into the thousands. In Finnegans Wake “the evolution of words parallels 
the social development of man,” and the novel is a testament of language that records 
human aspiration as perpetuated in words. Joyce’s insistence on multiple meanings 
shows his “vision of the interrelatedness of everything.” —A.E.W. 


1223. Spivey, Ted R. The Reintegration of Modern Man: An Essay on James Joyce 
and Hermann Hesse, SLImag, 3:2, Oct. 1970, 49-64. Although Joyce and Hesse both 
create scenes of modern wastelands, they also offer visions of the “reintegration of 
modern man.” In four novels Hesse depicted the search by the quester for the life of 
a hero. In Ulysses and Finnegans Wake Joyce shows a modern urban sterile world and 
suggests the mythic journey to a new society. Ulysses shows us love and humor in the 
midst of the modern labyrinth; Finnegans Wake shows the emergence of the hero who 
can overcome the labyrinth by undergoing a journey where he is tested and can then 
unite with his opposite self. Following Jung, Joyce and Hesse create a hero who is 
symbolic, not an individual, and who represents a power “that will once again make 
possible both the reunification of individuals and of the societies and cultures that 
individuals erect.” ~—A.E.W. 


1224. Hartley, Lodwick. “Swiftly-Sterneward”: The Question of Sterne’s Influence 
on Joyce, SLimag, 3:2, Oct. 1970, 37-47. In spite of the similarities between Sterne and 
Joyce, the influence of the one upon the other is problematical. It is not likely that 
Sterne’s limited use of stream-of-consciousness influenced Joyce. There are only two 
significant references to Sterne in Joyce’s conversation and letters, and there are not 
many convincing “echoes” of Sterne in Joyce’s works. When he linked Sterne and 
Swift, he gave more importance to Swift. Although he recognized Sterne’s importance 
to the development of the novel, it is not easy to show that Sterne was personally 
memorable to Joyce. f —A.E.W. 


Patrick Kavanagh 


1225. Warner, Alan. The Poet as Watcher, Threshold, 22, Sum. 1969, 64-70. Kav- 
anagh unjustly attacked Synge for being un-Irish, not recognizing that achieving aloof- 
ness and distance from his subject. is part of the function of the poet, and forgetting 
that he, himself, was at times a “lonely watcher.” —J.W.F. 


C. S. Lewis 
Cf.: Item 1232. 
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George Orwell 


1226. Lee, Robert A. Symbol and Structure in BURMESE DAYS: A Revaluation, 
TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 819-835. Contrary to customary critical opinion, Orwell’s first 
novel is an artistic success fulfilling his stated desire to write a naturalistic nevel full of 
descriptive passages and words used for the sake of their sound. He creates a memor- 
able central character, John Flory, and weaves an intricate symbolic structure. Among 
the symbols defining the theme :5 Flory’s crescent birthmark, which marks him as an 
outcast from the English Club and makes clear his incompatibility with the “chalk- 
faced” girl he unsuccessfully corrts. Orwell also associates his characters with various 
animals, and the most memorabl2 symbol is the jungle which corresponds to the bestial 
atmosphere of the Club. The theme is the failure of community between man and 
woman and among the colonists. The book also shows Orwell’s preoccupation with 
language, with failure to communicate. —A.B.L. 


1227. Kateb, George. The Roai to 1984, PSciQ, 81:4, Dec. 1966, 564-580. Orwell’s 
pessimistic vision of the coming power elite derives not from a hidden wound or a 
simple mind but from a libertarian fervor. His disclosure of the causes of evil behavior 
in political figures (sadism and power) is not to be trusted, for it is an artistic and 
political miscalculation. His writings prior to 1984 demonstrate an increasing skepticism 
concerning the possibility of realizing his ideal of equalitarian and democratic socialism. 
Like Swift, whom he criticized, Orwell sacrificed ordinary wisdom in order to achieve an 
intensity of vision; specifically, by intensifying James Burnham’s conceptions of politics. 
Yet the novel remains a successful act of political imagination as well as a defense of 
freedom and equality. —R.A.R. 


John Millington Synge 
Cf.: Item 1225, 


Dylan Thomas 
1228. Theisen, Sister Lois. Dylan Thomas, Secondary Criticism, Part 2, BBib, 26:2, 
Apr.-June 1969, 36, 59-60. [This concludes the listing begun in BBib., 26:1, Jan.-March 
1969, 9-28, 32 (AES, 13:7, Mar. 1970, 2350). It covers criticism of theater, broadcasts 
and recordings, and dissertations. ] —W.H. 


J. R. R. Tolkien 
Cf.: Item 1232. 


Evelyn Waugh 
1229. Farr, Paul. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplemental Bibliography, BBib, 26:3, July- 
Sept. 1969, 67-68, 87. [This article is “an installment toward the bibliography of 
Waugh’s works” begun by Paul A. Doyle in BBib, 22:3, May-Aug. 1957, 57-62, and 
Charles E. Linck, Jr. in TCL, 10:4, Apr. 1964, 19-25 (AES, 8:6, June 1965, 1863). 
It lists separately novels, travel books, biographies, articles, reviews, and letters to 
magazines and newspapers.] —W.H 


Charles Williams 
Cf.: Item 1232. 


Angus Wilson 
1230. Biles, Jack I. An Interview in London with Angus Wilson, SNovel, 2:1, Sp. 
1970, 76-87. Wilson avows great admiration for Richardson, and also acknowledges the 
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influence of Austen, Dickens, George Eliot, Forster and Virginia Woolf. Not being a 
religious man, he avoids religious consolations for his characters. He sees English 
novelists of the present generation, like himself and Golding, as neo-traditionalists who 
display a social interest lacking in novelists of the 20’s and 30’s. Golding has experi- 
mented successfully with language and paradoxes of personality, but handles “social 
externals” less convincingly. than “physical externals” and shows a “tour-de-force 
quality.” Graham Greene “was the first person to write about the ‘anonymous man,’ ” 
Lawrence made sex into a ritual and so. took the liking out of loving. —W.H.M. 


Virginia Woolf 
1231. Steele, Philip L. Virginia Woolf’s Spiritual Autobiography, Topic, 9:18, Fall 
1969, 64-74. In Orlando Woolf has two goals: to provide a biography of the title 
character’s life and to render his inner life, which is more poetic, more fictive than 
the former. These two aims interact in the writing so that the former acts as contrast 
to the latter, while it also gives opportunity for parody. Also, the interaction leads to 
Woolf’s search for meaning in life, so that Orlando, besides being considered as a 
novel, might also be cited as Woolf’s “spiritual autobiography.” —A.I.D. 


Fiction 


1232. Weinig, Sister Mary Anthony. Images of Affirmation: Perspectives of the 
Fiction of Charles Williams, C. S. Lewis, J. R. R. Tolkien, UPortR, 20:1, Sp. 1968, 
43-46. In WilBams's symbolic situations, Lewis’s allegorical narratives, and Tolkien’s 
mythic renderings can be found a focus on bedrock reality of human values and spiritual 
truth. Although magic, science fiction, and faerie are the modes, the theme remains 


the same-——the basic conflict between good and evil. —G.F.D. 
Poetry 
Cf.: Item 1212. 
IX. GENERAL 
| Bibliography 


1233. McBath, James H. Parliamentary Reporting in the Nineteenth Century, SM, 
37:1, Mar. 1970, 25-35. Prior to 1771, the British Parliament forbade publication of 
its proceedings, but reports did appear, although unauthorized, illegal, and often fanci- 
ful, as early as 1711 on the pages of the Political State of Great Britain, the Historical 
Register, and the Gentlemen’s Magazine. The illustrious Samuel Johnson, for example, 
relying on little more than the names of speakers and hints of their arguments, com- 
posed speeches that reflected parliamentary debates and appeared in the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine from 1740 to 1743, subsequently to be compiled as fact. Not until 1771 did 
Parliament abandon attempts to prevent publication and distribution of its proceedings. 
Since the early 1800s, the principal source for reports of British Parliamentary speak- 
ing has been’ Hansard, an institutional name virtually synonymous with modern parlia- 
mentary reporting. Even so, verbatim reporting was not an officially established prac- 
tice until 1909. —E.E.W. 
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l . AMERICAN 
H. THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 

1234. Brown, Lloyd W. Black Entitles: Names as Symbols in Afro-American Litera- 
ture. SBL, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 16-44. Names of characters in African literature frequently 
reflect the social, religious, and psychological values of African culture. Afro-American 
writing, in turn, reflects the preoccupation of the American Negro with the significance 
of his name. Black writers, particularly Booker T. Washington, Malcolm X, Langston 
Hughes, Countee Cullen, Richard Wright, Ralph Ellison, and James Baldwin, con- 
sciously use multiple symbolism in nomenclature to portray the irony and/or ambiguity 
in the personal conflicts of individuals within the black community or the racial 
tensions of the Negro in white American society. [The bom of nomenclature 
in several works of these authors is analyzed.] —S.M.A.B. 


Fiction 


1235. Corrigan, Robert. Bibliography of Afro-American Fiction: 1853-1970, SBL, 
1:2, Sum. 1970, 51-86. [This is a list of the fiction of about 285 black American 
writers.] —S. M. .A.B. 


IY. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


John Adams 


1236. Marraro, Howard R. President John Adams’ Views on the Italian Republics, 
Foruml, 3:4, Dec. 1969, 591-594. [This article is a reprinting of four letters on San 
Marino, Lucca, Genoa, and Venice from The Massachusetts Gazette, July 3 and 17, 
1787.] These letters are part of Adams’s three-volume series presenting a panorama of 
the republican systems of history with the title Defence of the Constitutions of Govern- 
ment of the United States of America Against the Attack of Mr. Turgot (1787). 
—J.W.H. 


Thomas Cradock 


1237. Skaggs, David Curtis. Thomas Cradock’s Sermon on the Governance of Mary- 
land’s Established Church, WMQ, 27:4, Oct. 1970, 630-653. On Oct. 7, 1753, Cradock 
astounded the congregation of St. Anne’s Church, Annapolis, by preaching a sermon 
which candidly discussed “the unholy state of the Church of England in Maryland.” 
Jonas Green of the Maryland Gazette hoped for the speedy publication of the sermon. 
However, as Cradock gained in popularity and tempers cooled, he became reluctant to 
publish it. The extant Ms was probably intended for Green’s press.. The sermon 
reflects “the best Anglican use of this style of. edification” and reveals the southern 
clergy as being as thoughtful, well-educated, and as introspective as their Calvinist 
brothers in New England. l —L. K. U. 


William Hubbard 
Increase Mather 


1238. Nelson, Anne Kusener. King Philips War and the Hubbard-Mather Rivalry, 
WMQ, 27:4, Oct. 1970, 615-629. Among the volumes inspired by King Philip’s war, 
which began in the summer of 1675, the histories written by William Hubbard and 
Increase Mather have long been regarded as important material for the study of the 
war. For these two men, rivals in a struggle for influence in Massachusetts Bay, the 
war and the division within the colony caused by disagreement over its prosecution 
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“marked a turning point in their careers and in the development of Massachusetts Bay.” 
Following the war, Mather rose to positions of authority in the colony, whereas Hubbard 
lapsed into semi-retirement during which he wrote a history of New England. —L.K.U. 


General 


1239. McGiffert, Michael. American Puritan Studies in the 1960’s, WMQ, 27:1, Jan. 
1970, 36-67. There has been a revisionist trend in Puritan studies over the last decade, 
challenging many of the assertions of Perry Miller. Puritanism is seen as pluralistic. 
The covenant concept is deemphasized, and religious mysticism is perceived more and 
more. Typology is also stressed, especially in the poems of Edward Taylor. Local 
documents are studied in detail. No new synthesis seems likely soon. —W.K.B. 


1240. Rosenmeier, Jesper. New England’s Perfection: The Image of Adam and the 
Image of Christ in the Antinomian Crisis, 1634 to 1638, WMQ, 27:3, July 1970, 
435-459. The publication of a debate between John Cotton and Thomas Shepard (The 
Antinomian Controversy 1636-1638: A Documentary History, Wesleyan U., Conn., 
1968) clarifies our understanding of the crisis in New England by revealing “the ele- 
ments of division in that pure Christian church set up in Massachusetts to serve as the 
great example to all the world.” Emerging as the central issue is Cotton’s assertion 
that the Holy Spirit works in men and women by direct revelation. Anne Hutchinson’s 
espousal and elaboration of their view was employed by the elders as an example of 
the anarchy its acceptance would produce; consequently, Cotton’s “decline from 
eminence was precipitated by Mrs. Hutchinson’s arrival in Boston in 1634.” —L.K.U. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


John Quincy Adams 


1241. Harbert, Earl N. John Quincy Adams and His Diary, TSE, 18, 1970, 81-94. 
Adams’s diary shows him to have been a man of great mental and physical energy, 
a thinker whose ideas for political and scientific improvements were often in advance of 
his times. —R.C.S. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne . 


1242. Bochner, Jay. Life in a Picture Gallery: Things in PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
and THE MARBLE FAUN, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 761-777. Their uses of objects 
reflect the essential qualities of Hawthorne and James. Tangible objects in Hawthorne 
are chiefly symbolic, while in James objects really affect the characters as well as the 
reader. The sparseness of New England suited Hawthorne’s work, and he is somewhat 
unsuccessful in The Marble Faun when he attempts to use Italy, a Jamesian world full 
of houses, cathedrals, museums, and pictures. In The Portrait of a Lady, houses have 
personal, particular meanings for Isabel. James creates experiences and objects which 
touch the reader as real experience touches him. The setting of things familiar to 
the reader is created in order to give a clear sense of the protagonists. When Haw- 
thorne visited Italy, he was overwhelmed by objects and was unable to give unity to 
his novel. The reality of the objects distracts the reader from the story. -——A.B.L. 


1243. Thorpe, Dwayne. MY KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEUX: The Identity of the 
Kinsman, Topic, 9:18, Fall 1969, 53-63. Many critics misinterpret the main value of 
the climactic scene of Hawthorne’s My Kinsman, Major Molineux because they over- 
look its tragic quality, even though their interpretations lend secondary levels of mean- 
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ing to it. The scene is crucial because it stands at the end of a chain of incidents in 
Robin’s progress from naïveté to an intense awareness of evil, from which he must 
learn there is no retreat or escape. A second misinterpretation lies in the assessment 
of the gentleman who appears at the end of the.story. Whereas Robin calls him “friend,” 
the word is used ironically, for Hawthorne shows us that the man’s actions are really 
unfriendly and Robin uses the word “friend” lightly. The gentleman is only another 
emissary of evil, joining the host. of evils.of which Robin must be aware if he is to grow 
up and join humanity. At the end of the story, Hawthorne leaves us with only hope, 
no certainty, that Robin will succeed in life. —A.I.D. 


1244, Bergman, Herbert. “The Interior of a Heart”: THE CRUCIBLE and THE 
SCARLET LETTER, UCQ, 15:4, May 1970, 27-32. Both Miller and Hawthorne 
deal with “the sanctity of the individual soul,” sin, guilt, heat, and fraud. But Miller, 
unlike Hawthorne, deals with these not only as private but also as public issues. For 
Hawthorne “the sin is adultery and the lie of its concealment.” For Miller, the sin 
is Violation of the “sense of self.” —N.D.M. 


1245. Rocks, James E. Hawthorne and France: In Search of American Literary 
Nationalism, TSE, 17, 1969, 145-157. . Hawthorne was often something of a puzzle 
to 19th-century French critics, who sometimes misunderstood his Puritanism. Never- 
theless, French criticism of Hawthorne was usually informed and penetrating, reflect- 
ing the interest of foreign critics in seeking the emergent identity of American 
literature. —RCS. 


Cf.: Item 1005, 


Washington Irving 
1246. Harbert, Earl N. Fray Antonio Agapida and Washington Irving’s Romance with 
History, TSE, 17, 1969, 135-144. Fray Antonio Agapida, Irving’s narrative voice in 
his history of Granada, is more than the author’s excuse for unreliable history. Rather, 
among other roles, he unites and harmonizes the work, providing it with a single point 
of view derived from its diverse sources. —R.C.S. 


Herman Melville 


1247, Hendrickson, John. BILLY BUDD: Affirmation of Absurdity, Re:A&L, 2:1, 
Sp. 1969, 30-37. The adherence of critics to value systems, philosophies, ar fixed ideas 
has obscured the meaning of this work by defining it in terms of Christian theology, 
Schopenhauerism, Freudianism, Lockean philosophy, and social expediency. Méelville’s 
attempt at clarity of development indicates both desire for and despair at the difficulty 
of agreement among critics as to the meaning of the work. Billy Budd affirms the 
belief in the absurdity of human existence which must “accommodate all philosophies” 
and, not being provided with guidance but condemned to freedom, must define 
itself. A world in which the rule of life is accessible to each is a myth, for there is no 
universal moral sense, and man is the captive of his illusions. “If the rule of life were 
equally accessible to all men, and if all who violated that rule did so only in a state 
of complete understanding, then they would be culpable.” Melville’s point is that 
man is potential victim to the self-definitions of others which are absurd and limit his 
own self-definitions. —M.H. 


Cf.: Item 1005. 
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Edgar Allan Poe 


1248. Pollin, B. R. Poe’s Use of the Name Ermengarde in ELEONORA, N&Q, 17:9, 
Sept. 1970, 332-333, Poe seems to have adopted the name “Ermengarde,” in his tale 
Eleonora, from Scott’s The Betrothed, as being “more characteristically Saxon” than 
“Eveline,” another character in Scott’s novel, whose “situation and characteristics” are 
actually closer to Eleonora’s. The name “Tremaine,” which also figures in the tale, 
could have been taken from Scott’s The Bridal of Triermaine or Coleridge’s Christabel; 
“Trevanion,” also used, “is clearly the name of Byron’s grandmother.” —J.S.P. 


1249. Reily, John E. Mrs. Osgood and the BROADWAY JOURNAL, DugR, 12:2, 
Fall 1967, 131-146. Poe’s reputation as a lover rests partially upon his relationship with 
Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, a popular fellow poet who enjoyed a favored position 
with the Broadway Journal. While no one knows the intensity of their relationship; Poe 
repeatedly expressed adulation and showed critical bias toward her. poems during 1845. 

—K.S.H. 


Henry David Thoreau 


1250. Hoch, David G. Concord’s Coat of Arms, TSB, No. 110, Win. 1970, 1. In 
Thoreau’s Week “there are overt and covert classical allusions on almost every page.” 
The heraldic device found in the chapter “Concord River” comes from Virgil’s Aeneid, 
VI.439 (nine rings of Styx). In both cases the river rings the lives of the inhabitants or 
souls into narrow confines. The people of Concord “are like Virgil’s suicides.” --W.K.B. 


1251. Notes and Queries, TSB, No. 112, Sum. 1970, 7. John LaMontaine, a California 
composer, has been commissioned by the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts to write a composition for organ and orchestra. The theme of the work “will be 
taken from Thoreau’s four volumes of journal selections Winter, Early Spring in Massa- 
chusetts, Summer, and Autumn.” | .. —L.K.U. 


1252. Harding, Walter. George Sturt and Thoreau, TSB, No. 111, Sp. 1970, 3-5. 
George Sturt (1863-1927), who wrote under the name of George Bourne, made many 
entries in his Journals that include “perceptive comments on Thoreau.” [Entries from 
1890 are reprinted.] ——-W.K.B. 


1253. Stowell, Robert F. Poetry About Thoreau: 19th-Century, TSB, No. 112, Sum. 
1970, 1-3. The majority of the more than 300 poems written about Thoreau are 
concerned with his “search for meaning and his attempt to live his life according to 
principle.” However, whereas few 19th-century poems comment on his social protest, 
many 20th-century poems do. The following poets are representative: Mrs. F. W. 
Gillett, R. W. Emerson, James R. Lowell, W. E. Channing, Daniel Ricketson, Bronson 
Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, John Dorgan, Storrow Higginson, John Weiss, and W. B. 
Yeats. . | —LK. U. 


1254, Harding, Walter. Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography, TSB, 112, Sum. 1970, 
4-6. [The additions are listed in alphabetical order and. annotated.] = —L.K.U. 


1255. Blackwell, John. Thoreau Sites in Massachusetts, TSB, No. 112, Sum. 1970, 6-7. 
[The Commonwealth of Massachusetts requests the aid of the Thoreau Society in 
identifying “Thoreau-related landscape sites” in Massachusetts. This project is part of 
a larger proposal which will employ federal and state funds to establish an outdoor 
recreation plan “in a context of environmental conservation.”] —L.K.U. 
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1256. Fenn, Mary. Report from the Concord Walking Society: The Kibbe Place, 
TSB, No. 112, Sum. 1970, 6. In surveying the locations of places Thoreau mentions 
in his Journals, the Concord Walking Society has found that although the Gleason map 
is generally helpful, it is sometimes inaccurate and sometimes omits “particularly choice 
spots.” One such unlocated spot is the Yellow Birch Cellar Hole; however, the Society 
recently discovered the Kibbe Place deep in the woods near the Carlisle end of the 
Old Carlisle Road. —L.K.U. 


Henry Timrod 


1257. Green, Claud B. Henry Timrod and the South, SCarR, 2:2, May 1970, 27-33. 
Unlike Poe and -Lanier, whose art transcends regional definitions, Timrod is usually 
evaluated in terms of his southern qualities. Born in South Carolina, educated in the 
South, and a member of the Confederate Army, Timrod found his spiritual and cultural 
home in Charleston, S.C., where he lived the last four years of his life. The bulk of 
his poetry was published in southern periodicals and newspapers; his most serious 
critics have been Southerners; and his best poetry was inspired by the Civil War. His 
poetry is derived “in subject matter and form from the English models—chiefly the 
Romantic and Victorian poets—whom he read and admired.” His best poem is the 
Magnolia Cemetery Ode, which “transcends the particular occasion to recognize the 
universal verities which are exemplified by this single act in time and place.” —-A.E.W. 


General 


1258. Chambers, Stephen, and G. P. Mohrmann. Rhetoric in Some American Periodi- 
cals, 1815-1850, SM, 37:2, June 1970, 111-120. American periodical literature from 
1815 to 1870 shows (1) the enthusiastic and knowledgeable treatment its writers 
accorded the subject of rhetoric, (2) their belief that eloquence in every age is the first- 
born of freedom, (3) their excellent colloquial treatises despite the general acceptance 
of verbal. grandeur as.a mark of eloquence, (4) their dedication to general rhetorical 
education as important for the successful conduct of a democracy, (5) their conviction 
that taste is to be acquired through extensive exposure to works of merit, and (6) their 
vision of rhetorical study as a broadly pervasive force in the social construct. —E.E.W. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 

Henry Adams 
1259. Wasser, Henry. Science and Religion in Henry Adams’s ESTHER, MarkR, 2:3, 
May 1970, 4-6. His own search for a faith to replace the hypotheses of religion is 
reflected in Adams’s heroine. The novel provides no answer but demonstrates the 


dilemma of desiring “some kind of rational or scientific demonstration to evoke belief.” 
—J.R.P. 


Ambrose Bierce 


1260. Highsmith, James Milton, The Forms of Burlesque in THE DEVIL'S DICTIO- 
NARY, SNL, 7:2, Sp. 1970, 115-127. Definitions in The Devil’s Dictionary sharpen and 
differentiate the various forms of burlesque: the mock-heroic, the parody, the Hudi- 
brastic, and the travesty. Some, however, such as those for “death” and “inadmissible,” 
are unimpressive mixtures. Those entries which attempt a manipulation of a burlesque 
form are highly effective. “Abdomen,” “excess,” “fly-speck,” and “lettuce” (mock- 
heroic); “abnormal,” “elegy,” and “weather” (parody); “female” and “abracadabra” 
(Hudibrastic); “frog,” “soul,” “understanding,” and “frying-pan” (travesty), among 
others, show that Bierce was aware of the importance of form. —K.D.H. 
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George Washington Cable 


1261. Egan, Joseph J. JEAN-AH POQUELIN: George Washington Cable as Social 
Critic and Mythic Artist, MarkR, 2:3, May 1970, 6-7. Recent commentators are wrong 
to emphasize only Cable’s social concerns and affinity with local colorists. As his short 
story Jean-Ah Poquelin shows, his true significance is his ability to give “mythic form 
to man’s moral-sociological predicament.” —J.R.P. 


Kate Chopin 


1262. Arner, Robert D. Kate Chopin’s Realism: AT THE *CADIAN BALL and THE 
STORM, MarkR, 2:2, Feb. 1970, 1-4. As the story At the ’Cadian Ball illustrates, 
Chopin’s early technique involved placing rustic characters in romantic, sentimental 
situations. The Storm, written four years later as a sequel, shows her movement toward 
a genuinely realistic treatment of life, particularly in sexual matters. —J.R.P. 


Emily Dickinson | 
1263. Faber, M. D. Psychoanalytic Remarks on a Poem by Emily Dickinson, PsyR, 
56:2, 1969, 247-264. Dickinson’s lyric My life closed twice before its close, when 
subjected to classical Freudian analysis, reveals the oedipal syndrome. On the latent 
level, words and images (death, close, event/vent, huge, conceive, befeli/fell) exhibit 
the operations of primary process thinking, that is, unconscious erotic desires—par- 
ticularly attachments to older forbidden men like her father. Thus Dickinson’s feelings, 
as they are expressed in the poem, are ambivalent—she desires what she dreads. 
Biographical facts support this reading. —M.K. 


William Dean Howells 


1264. Boardman, Arthur. Howellsian Sex, SNovel, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 52-60. The near 
critical silence on sex in Howells’s novels needs attention, for courtship is a recurring 
and often central theme in them. A comparison of passages in Their Wedding Journey 
and The Landlord at Lion’s Head shows that Howells’s attitude toward sex was not 
realistic. He associated sex with violence, animals, and his lower class characters; but 
he idealized it as “sacred,” as a de-sexed ideal love for those in higher levels of society. 
The result is a fundamental lapse from his critical theory that the ideal and the real are 
one. —W.H.M. 


Henry James 


1265. Beck, Ronald. James’s THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE: Theme and Metaphor, 
MarkR, 2:2, Feb. 1970, 17-20. Previous interpretations of James’s story overlook the 
fact that the beast metaphor is extremely complex and is the major controlling and 
unifying element of the story. —J.R.P. 


1266. Levine, George. Isabel, Gwendolen, and Dorothea, ELH, 30:3, Sept. 1963, 244- 
257. James uses Eliot’s Dorothea Brooke and Edward Casaubon of Middlemarch, as 
well as Gwendolen Harleth and Henleigh Grandcourt of Daniel Deronda, as models for 
Isabel Archer and Gilbert Osmond of The Portrait of a Lady. James’s DANIEL DER- 
ONDA: A Conversation (in Partial Portraits, Macmillan, 1888) indicates his interest 
in all four of these Eliot figures. Analysis of the characters reveals likenesses in the 
way they define themselves and in their relationships. Further, the novels share certain 
characteristics and parailel events. The differences, which are equally important, indicate 
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the difficulty of James’s task and the changes in the concept of the: novel since the 
Victorian era. —E.L.C. 


1267. Cummins, Elizabeth. “The Playroom of Superstition’: An Analysis of Henry 
James’s THE PUPIL, Mark R, 2:3, May 1970, 13-16. Either Morgan Moreen, the pupil 
in James’s story, or Pemberton; his tutor, could be the “pupil” of the title because both 
try to instruct each other in values and attitudes. Pemberton has the more important 
effect, for his tutelage eventually causes Morgan’s death. —J.R.P. 


1268. Kenney, William. Doctor Sloper’s Double in WASHINGTON SQUARE, URKC, 
36:4, June 1970, 301-306. Sloper’s dislike of his daughter's suitor is superficially 
attributed to Townsend’s being more interested in Catherine’s money than in her. 
Unknowingly Sloper may be opposing Townsend because he transfers his own self- 
hatred, engendered by his allowing the deaths of his wife and son, to the younger man 
who closely resembles him. Both Sloper and Townsend display cold, calculating 
attitudes toward others; neither really returns Catherine’s love. Sloper’s opposition may 
also be a subconscious effort to prevent the negative influence he has had an her from 
being continued by Townsend. —A.T.T. 


1269. Snow, Lotus. “A Story of Cabinets and Chairs and Tables”: Images of Morality 
in THE SPOILS OF POYNTON and THE GOLDEN BOWL, ELH, 30:4, Dec. 1963, 
413-435. James demonstrates the absolute union of art and morality in The Spoils of 
Poynton and The Golden Bow] principally through his use of imagery. A comparison 
reveals how recurring imagery establishes the artist’s moral vision and adds to the rich- 
ness and complexity of the works. : —E. L. C. 


1270. Bass, Eban. Henry James and the e English Country House, MarkR, 2:2, Feb. 
1970, 4-10. The names which James gives to the country houses in his novels and 
stories and his descriptions of the houses reveal his many-sided attitude toward the way 
of life with which he deals. —J.R.P. 


Cf.: Items 1242 and 1273. 


Joseph Trumbull Stickney 


1271. Lopez, Manuel D. Joseph Trumbull Stickney (1870-1904), BBib, 26:3, July-Sept. 
1969, 83-85. [This bibliographical essay deals with biography, bibliography, criticism, 
poetry, Mss, and needed scholarship.] —W.H. 


Mark Twain 


1272. Babcock, Merton C. Mark Twain as “A Majority of One,” UCQ, 15:4, May 
1970, 3-7. “Mark Twain, in his numerous works on the nature and constitution of 
man; repeatedly deplored the almost total absence of ‘moral courage’ exhibited by 
members of the human race.” Acts of violence and brutality, as well as occasional acts 
of courage witnessed by Twain in his childhood apparently made lasting impressions on 
him and are incorporated in modified form in such works as Huckleberry Finn (Boggs- 
Sherburn episode) and Roughing It (Arkansas-Johnson episode). —N.D.M. 


1273. Wagenknecht, Edward. THE MARK TWAIN PAPERS and HENRY JAMES: 
THE TREACHEROUS YEARS, SNovel, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 88-98 (rev.-art.). Now that 
six volumes of The Mark Twain Papers (U. of Cal. Press, 1967, 1969) have appeared, 
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three in 1967 besides the three chiefly considered here, scholars have access to late 
work which may increase our understanding of the writer, his methods of working, and 
the course of his artistic processes. The letters of H. H. Rogers show Twain’s charming 
gratitude towards this business tycoon who managed his money, and their ease with one 
another. The Mysterious Stranger volume clarifies Twain’s handling of three variations 
on a fundamental theme, two which Albert Bigelow Paine and Frederick A. Duneka 
silently combined in their 1916 edition. Hannibal, Huck & Tom contains some exciting 
Harinibal life and unromanticized Indians. Leon Edel’s fourth volume of his biography 
of James (Henry James: The Treacherous Years, 1895-1901, Lippincott, 1969), though 
containing some valuable facts, is vitiated by his Freudian interpretations. —W.H.M. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Conrad Aiken 
Cf.: Item 1217. 


Edward Albee 


1274. Brustein, Robert. Albee at the Crossroads, NewR, 157:25, Dec. 16, 1967, 25-27 
(rev.-art., based on a Broadway production of Albee’s Everything in the Garden). 
Albee’s adaptation of Giles Cooper’s London play is without interest. As an attempt 
to present a jolting play underneath the facade of a “bright Broadway hit,” it fails by 
degenerating into false and misapplied comedy. “Albee’s identity as a dramatist is 
highly uncertain. Lacking his own vision he turns to adaptation; lacking his own voice 
he borrows the voice of others.” “What has remained constant through his every 


change of style... is his peculiar love-hatred for those who attend his plays.” His 
further development as a dramatist depends on his resolving his ambiguous relations 
with his audience. | —R.A.R. 


1275. Witherington, Paul. Albee’s Gothic: The Resonances of Cliché, CDr, 4:3, Fall 
1970, 151-165. Albee’s plays contain three essential aspects of the Gothic: reduction, 
inversion, and recognition. Reduction, “a deliberate narrowing of purpose and per- 
ception to obtain concentration and direction,” appears sometimes as a simple retreat 
from life, symbolized by physical enclosures or “four-cornered” relationships. Clichés 
of language also imply reduction. The process of reduction suggests a “horror from 
which escape is uncertain.” Inversion, “a confused maze of time and initiation,” 
involves a shattering of “everyday routine” by some climactic event or the reversal of 
accepted values (the celebration of youth rather than age, the reversal of male and 
female roles, and the “Black Mass” parody of Christian Mass in Who’s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf?). Language is also a means of inversion. Recognition, “a conquering 
or assimilating of alien forces,” often “causes one character to identify with his double 
or counterpart.” It often emerges through awareness of similarities between characters 
and employs confession as.a vehicle of expression. —T.R.O. 


Saul Bellow 


1276. Fossum, Robert H. Inflationary Trends in the Criticism of Fiction: Four Stadies 
of ‘Saul: Bellow, SNovel, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 99-104 (rev.-art.}. The intensive criticism of 
current authors by apostles of the New Criticism has produced repetitive and unneces- 
sary books as well as some valuable insights. Tony Tanner (Saul Bellow, Oliver & 
Boyd, 1965) explains how Bellow fits into the American literary tradition. The other 
critics (Keith Opdahl [The Novels of Saul Bellow; An Introduction, Penn. St. U., 1967], 
John J. Clayton [Saul Bellow: In Defense of Man, Indiana U., 1968], and Irving Malin 
[Saul Bellow’s Fiction, Southern ນີ). U., 1969D have less to add to our knowledge of 
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Bellow, but Clayton discusses the Jewish strain in the fiction thoroughly, and has made 
a valuable study of his stylistic development. f —W.,H.M. 


John Dos Passos 


1277. Ludington, Charles T., Jr. The Neglected Satires of John Dos Passos, SNL, 7:2, 
Sp. 1970, 127-135. Dos Passos’s satires have been neglected both because of his right- 
wing stance and his labeling of them as “contemporary chronicles.” The works employ 
defeat, irony (dramatic and cosmic), and satiric juxtaposition, especially in the “news- 
reel” sections of USA and Midcentury. Dos Passos’s novels should be called - satiric 
chronicles rather than didactic novels; such a classification makes their value clear. 

—K.D.H. 


William Faulkner 


1278. Mellard, James M. THE SOUND AND THE FURY: Quentin Compson and 
Faulkner’s “Tragedy of Passion,” SNovel; 2:1, Sp. 1970, 61-75. The story of Quentin 
Compson develops a truly archetypal tragedy of the passive rather than active sufferer 
which gives the “commedia” of the whole novel its artistic depth. Benjy’s pastoral 
enjoyment of innocence outside time is impossible for Quentin, whose idealistic aspira- 
tions are bounded by the time and the nature in which he lives. Quentin cannot under- 
stand the way to Faulkner’s upper nature. Instead he experiences:the evil of lower nature 
in his passion for Caddy’s purity. The discussion with his father helps bring this 
necessary tragic passion to its climax by.denying his vision of purity in women. Jn 
the tragic form of this sequence Quentin’s idealism is the heroic energy which must be 
destroyed to deepen the novel’s vision of life. —W.H.M. 


David Galler 


1279. Stock, Robert. The Poetry of David Galler, Voyages, 3:3&4, Sp. 1970, 89-92. 
Throughout his poetry Galler ranges from a conception of a ravaged world to an opera- 
tive principle of unity; he is venturesome, but. he remains a formalist. It is with myth 
that he 15 most.comfortable. [A checklist of Galler’s works -is included.] —B.F. 


Caroline Gordon 


1280. Rocks, James E. The Short Fiction of Caroline Gordon, TSE, 18, 1970, 115- 
135. Gordon’s short fiction illustrates her spiritual growth, delineating the themes :that 
preoccupy her and the techniques that form her art. Her own search for order, perma- 
nence, stability, and salvation is reflected in her stories. —R.C.S. 


Zane Grey 


1281. Scott, Kenneth W. THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT: Zame Grey Dis- 
covers the West, MarkR, 2:2, Feb. 1970, 10-14. His early interest in untemed nature 
led Grey to give up his career in dentistry and attempt to write “frontier” novels. In 
1907 and 1908 he made his first trips to the far west, where his ‘experiences provided 
inspiration and material for The Heritage of the Desert .(1910), his-first successful novel. 

~J, R.P. 


1282. Recent Additions to the Markham Archives, MarkR, 2:2, Feb. 1970, 14-17. 
[Two letters from Grey and London to their literary agent, Daniel Murphy, -are repro- 
duced here, together with photographs of the two writers.] —J.R.P. 
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Hiram Haydn 


1283, Chappell, Fred. Hiram Haydn’s Other World, Voyages, 3: 1&2, Win. 1970, 22-29. 
In his novels Haydn relentlessly searches for the faults of his characters, and his works 
are characterized by a “stringent moral earnestness.” Haydn’s concerns are the follow- 
ing: “Is a morality of individualism possible? If it is, how is it to be reconciled with the 
notion of individual freedom? Is individual morality possible in the presence of revealed 
truth? or even of empirically discovered truth? How can it operate in relation to other 
individual moralities? And what is its relation to a person’s lovers, to the family, to 
the state?”  —B.F. 


Joseph Heller 


1284. Solomon, Eric. From Christ in Flanders to CATCH-22: An Approach. to War 
Fiction, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 851-866. Heller’s novel contains and mocks the major 
elements of all war fiction. It reduces to absurdity the five qualities of war presented 
in the writings of World War I: the military group as the true home, an existence 
denying choice, the generation gap, sexuality in war, and the religious overtones of 
war's sacrifice. The novels of LaMotte, Ford, and Faulkner establish the tradition to 
which Catch-22 belongs. As Catch-22’s G.I. humor turns to horror, Heller provides 
hints that Yossarian is a version of Christ. The dark ending suits the emphasis through- 
out upon death and upon Yossarian as scapegoat-rebel.. —A.B.L. 


Ernest Hemingway 
Cf.: Item 1208. : | a 


Dubose Heyward 


1285. Durham, Frank. Porgy Comes Home-—At Last! SCarR, 2:2, May 1970, 5-13. 
Heyward based his novel Porgy on his memories of actual events that occurred: in 
Charleston, S.C. The novel is “local color. at its best” and was praised for depicting 
the Negro as a human being, not as a stereotype. In collaboration with his wife, Hey- 
ward made from the novel the play Porgy and Bess. (1927). The opera, Porgy and 
Bess, a collaboration between Heyward and George Gershwin, opened in 1935 to 
unanimous critical praise, but limited box-office success. A revival in 1942 began the 
opera’s international reputation, which lasted through the 50’s. Now, in 1970, Porgy 
and Bess will opper in Charleston, as part of the state’s Tricentennial. —A.E.W. 


Chester Himes 


1286. Margolies, Edward. The Thrillers of Chester Himes, SBL, 1:2, Sum. 1970, 1-11. 
Himes carries the pulp magazine thriller to its logical absurdity. The genre “becomes 
its own moral, metaphysical and social comment” about Black life in Harlem and 
American life in general. His Black police detective heroes are modeled after Dashiell 
Hammett’s dicks of the 20’s and 30’s. His humor has a grimness and the grotesque 
slapstick of the Keystone Cops. More popular in Europe (where Himes is self-exiled) 
than in America, the novels seem geared to European readers for whom Harlem is 
“an exotic landscape.” —S.M.A.B. 


Daniel Hoffman 
1287. Sylvester, William. Daniel Hoffman’s Poetry of Affection, Verse 3:1&2, 
Win. 1970, 110-119. Hoffman’s poems are affective; that is, they “convey the sense 
of a mood that hovers around an experience, and becomes part of the experience.” His 
poems invite a “new critical” reading, and they are skillfully constructed. —B.F. 
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l | | William Humphrey 
1288. Goodman, Joseph. The Short Stories of William Humphrey, Voyages, 3:1&2, 
Win, 1970, 135-136. Humphrey’s use of the colloquial as both technique and subject 
places him in the mainstream of American fiction. He sets most of his stories in the 
southwest of the 30’s, and his vision is one of amplification. —B.F. 


Leroi Jones | 


1289. Peavy, Charles D. Myth, Magic, and Manhood in Leroi Jones’ MADHEART, 
SBL, 1:2, Sum. 1970, 12-20. The psychological difficulty of the Black man in attain- 
ing manhood, a recurrent theme in Black revolutionary drama, ts emphasized in Jones’s 
plays where hostility to Black women and attraction to the white female are obstacles 
to maleness. Jones first portrayed the confrontation between the white woman and the 
Black man in Dutchman with white Lula/Lilith luring Clay to destruction. In Mad- 
heart, Lula is reincarnated as Devil Lady who must be killed ritualistically by. Black 
Man before he can dismiss Sister and Mother, worshipers of the Devil Lady, and accept 
Black Woman who restores his manhood. Subtitled-a morality play, Madheart includes 
“traditional Christian concepts of anti-Christ, post-lapsarian Adam and Eve, the 
sacrifice, the Eucharist, the Baptism and the messianic hope at the end of the play.” 

—S.M.A.B. 


1290. Reck, Tom S. Archetypes in Leroi Jones’ DUTCHMAN, SBL, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 
66-68. The archetypal myth of the seduction of the male by the deadly female is 
developed in this play. Particular inferences are that Clay is Adam (Negro as man in 
a natural, virtuous state) and Lula is Eve (Lula corrupting him by white socialization). 
After murdering Clay, Lula, like the Flying Dutchman, is condemned to repeat’ this 
ritual through eternity. ` —S.M.A.B. 


: Larry L. King 
1291. Pilkington, William T. The Dirt-Farmer and the Cowboy: Notes on Two Texas 
Essayists, Re:A&L, 3:1, Fall 1969, 42-54 (rev.-art., Larry L. King, And Other Dirty 
Stories, World, 1968; Larry McMurtry, In a Narrow Grave: Essays on Texas, Encino, 
1968). Both authors are from West Texas and have much in common, but they differ 
in temperament, family background, and in their methods and approaches to literature. 
Intellectual deprivation exists widely in Texas, the mythology of the state relating little 
to its reality. Autobiographical portions of King’s book are illuminating in explaining 
those regionals who become exiles in the East, and they tell of harrowing experiences 
as a free-lance writer, a fiercely competitive occupation. McMurtry develops single 
topics of high quality and he is content to portray Texas and the Texan, identifying with 
that. mythical free horseman, the cowboy. A rousing start has been made in firmly 
establishing an essay tradition in Texas literature by these two collections. —M.H. 


Jack London 
Cf.: Item 1282. 


. Edwin Markham | 
1292. Keller, Dean H. A. E. Housman to Edwin Markham: A Letter, MarkR, 3:2, 
May 1970, 17. In 1926 Housman stated in a letter to Markham that since A Shrop- 
shire Lad was not copyrighted in the U.S. he could neither give nor deny Markham 
permission to include poems from the volume in Markham’s proposed anthology. 

—J.R.P. 
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1293. Letters from the Markham Archives, MarkR, 2:3, May 1970, 7-12. [Letters to 
Markham from the following are reproduced here: John Masefield, Elbert Hubbard, 
Edgar Guest, Luther Burbank, Robert Underwood Johnson, and Alfred Noyes. Others 
reproduced are from David Lesser Lezinsky to Horace Traubel, and Andrew Carnegie 
to Mrs. Markham.] —J.R.P. 


‘Larry McMurtry 
Cf.: Item 1291. 


Arthur Miller 
Cf.: Item 1244. 


Perry Miller 
1294. Kinnamon, Kenneth. A Bibliography of Perry Miler, BBib, 26:2, Apr.-June 
1969, 45-51. [This lists books, editions, introductions, forewords, afterwords, articles 


in books, articles in periodicals, brief notes, panel discussions, and reviews by Miller.] 
—W.H. 


Cf.: Item 1239. 


Walker Percy 


1295. Lawson, Lewis A. Walker Percy’s Indirect Communications, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 
1969, 867-900. Much of the success of Percy’s fiction derives from strategies found 1ນ . 
Kierkegaard. His heroes live in states of becoming, attempting to leap from one plateau 
of awareness to another. Directly in articles and indirectly in novels, Percy presents 
the problem of modern man’s alienation from transcendence. Binx Bolling, hero of the 
Moviegoer, is like Kierkegaard’s introverted aesthete. He is a hedonist for whom life 
has dissolved into an unreal “everydayness” which hides despair. Binx begins a search 
which perhaps leads him to Kierkegaard’s ethical sphere of existence. From Kierkegaard 
also, Percy derives the dichotomy between objective and subjective reality. Will Bar- 
rett, hero of the Last Gentleman, leaps from the religion of immanence to the religion of 
transcendence. —A.B.L. 


Hyan Plutzik 
Cf.: -Item 1172. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


1296. Pinkerton, Jan. Katherine Anne Porter’s Portrayal of Black Resentment, URKC, 
36:4, June 1970, 315-317. Porter’s stories entitled The Old Order reveal the resentment 
and revenge of Black servants in: a Southern turn-of-the-century family and indicate 
their author’s awareness of social injustice. Uncle Jimbilly instills fear and guilt in 
White children with his exaggerated stories of. Whites beating Blacks and his vague 
threats of terrible vengeance. Nannie, his wife, wonders why God is so cruel to a 
whole race and at retirement demands a vacant cabin as her own—an unexpected sign 
of dissatisfaction with her position. —A.T.T. 


Ezra Pound : 


1297. Kenner, Hugh. Critic of the Month: D¥—Ghosts and Benedictions, Poetry, 
113:2, Nov. 1968, 109-125. “James remained . . . his [Ezra Pound’s] synecdoche for. 
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‘custom indicating high culture” Pound liked Henry James and was influenced by 
him to the extent that he called Hugh Selwyn Mauberley “an attempt to condense the 
James novel.” Williams, like Pound, followed James in the attempt to “shift blocks of 
unverbalized experience for the first time into language.” —H.P. 


Robert Penn Warren 


1298. Meckier, Jerome. Burden’s Complaint: The Distintegrated Personality as Theme 
and Style in Robert Penn Warren’s ALL THE KING’S MEN, SNovel, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 
7-21. Jack Burden has to resolve “the terrible division” of the modern age, and 
especially the South, in all aspects of the novel—characters, themes, and the very 
structure and style of the novel itself. The opposition between idealist Adam Stanton 
“the man of idea” and practical politician Willie Stark “the man of fact,” seen variously 
in all the characters and in Jack’s various philosophies of both the flood and the womb 
type, suggests dichotomy between the past and the present, and between romanticism and 
realism. But the web metaphor suggests a unifying principle for both the storytelling 
method and the discordant split personalities and fractured views of the modern world. 

—W.H.M. 


Cf.: Item 1180. 


Nathanael West 
Cf.: Item 1179. 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 
AFRICA 
Chinua Achebe 

1299. Lindfors, Bernth. The Folktale as Paradigm in Chinua Achebe’s ARROW OF 
GOD, SBL, 1:1, Sp. 1970, 1-15. An Iboland folktale (a variant of the Tale of the Kind 
and Unkind Girls) parallels structurally and thematically the past action and the down- 
fall of the chief priest Ezeulu consequent upon his refusal to bless the yam harvest 
of his people. Within the novel, the setting of a demi-world farm and the character 
Ezeulu (thought to be a demi-god) reinforce the paradigmatic quality of the tale and 


illustrate Achebe’s African technique of using storytelling as symbolic commentary. 
| . —S.M.A.B. 


Fiction 
1300. Wren, Robert M. Anticipation of Civil Conflict in Nigerian Novels: Aluko and 
Achebe, SBL, 1:2, Sum. 1970, 21-32. In a speech at Stockholm, Soyinka outlined the 
stages of evolution of the modern African writer as (1) anti-colonial, (2) artistically 
repressed for the sake of the state, and (3) disillusioned with political affairs. Repre- 
sentative of these stages are three Nigerian writers: Ekwensi (People of the City, 
Heinemann, 1954, 1963) lightly touches on the dangers left behind by coionial transfor- 
mation. Not entirely repressed “for the sake of the state,” Aluko (One Man, One 
Matchet, Heinemann, 1964) treats of civil disorders of the 40’s directly but gives only 
a cautious warning of national peril. Achebe (A Man of the People, John Day Co., 
1966) fictionalizes the excesses of the Nigerian elections of 1964 and anticipates their 
outcome ‘by ending the novel with an army coup and closing on a note of deep social 
pessimism. —-S.M.A.B. 
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General 


1301. Paricsy, Paul J. Selected International Bibliography of Negritude: 1960-1969, 
SBL, 1:1, 1970, Sp. 103-115. [Compiled for the. Afro-Asian Research, Hungarian 
Academy of Science, Budapest, the entries are grouped under I. Negritude as Philosophy 
and Political Theory and H. Negritude as ຍ The literature section deals with 
African and Caribbean authors.} ` --3. M.A.B. 


Ch: -Itein 1234. 


AUSTRALIA 


Christopher ວລາ 


1302. Chisholm, A. R. Chris Brennan’s Last Years, Meanjin, -29:2, 1970, 245- 249, 
Richard Pennington’s: Christopher Brennan: Some Reécollections (Angus & Robertson, 
1970) provides many facts about Brennan during his final ‘years. —F.M.P. 


Henry Handel Richardson (E. F. Richardson) 


1303. Clutton-Brock, M. A. The Melancholy Optimist: An Account of Walter Lindesay 
Richardson and His Family, Meanjin, 29:2, 1970, 192-208. Walter Richardson, the 
model for Richard Mahony of H. H. Richardson’s The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, 
was Closely linked to his mother, Lucinda, despite the fact that her fundamentalist 
beliefs were opposed to his interest in spiritualism. Her letters to him were filled with 
endless reports of how much she imagined she suffered and with her concern for 
Walter’s soul. Like his mother,-Walter sought to dominate others, especially Mary, 
his wife. 2. k | i —F.M.P. 


Chris Wallace-Crabbe 


1304. Steele, Peter. To Move in Light: The Poetry of Chris Wallace-Crabbe, Meanjin, 
29:2, 1970, 149-155. In his poetry Wallace-Crabbe is incapable of expressing simultan- 
eously the poet's intelligence and the political disposition. of the world. FMP. 


Fiction 


1305, Altman, Dennis. How I Fought the Censors ia (partly) Won, Meanjin, 29:2, 
1970, 236-239. [The author's challenge in court of the Customs Department’s seizure of 
Vidal’s Myra Breckinridge and Friedman’s Totempole, resulting in losing the former and 
regaining the latter, shows that obscenity is seen not so much in terms of sex but more 
as political radicalism. Censorship is employed to exclude politically radical literature.] 
| —F.M.P. 


Poetry l 
1306. Harrison-Ford, Carl. Poetics before Politics: A Note ເ on Kris Hemensley’s “New 
Australian Poetry,” Meanjin, 29:2, 1970, 226-231. Kris Hemensley’s remarks (in 
Meanjin, 29:1, Aut. 1970, 118-121 [AES, 13:10, June 1970, 3492]), written in a 
“clotted and derivative” prose style, praise recent Australian poetry for its political 
awareness but ignore the lack of merit in much of this-poetry. Contrary to Hemens- 
ley’s claim, established magazines do publish experimental, work. The general cultural 
comments of Max Richards’s reply to Hs (Meanjin, 29:1, Aut, 1970, 122-124 
[AES, 3493]) remain spurious. : E —F.M.P. 


1307. Kearney, Anthony. Further Notes from Above Ground, Meanjin, 29:2, 1970, 
232-235. Underground poetry, some of which is good, needs to be examined in rela- 
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tion to poetic traditions, not dismissed, in the manner of Francis Jeffrey in- writing of 
the Romantic poets, because it is different. [See also Max Richards, A Poetry which 
Matters: Notes from Above Ground, 29:1, Aut. 1970, 122-124 (AES, 13:10, J une 1970, 
3493).] . —F.M.P. 


INDIA, IRELAND 


General 


1308. Wells, Henry W. Poetic Imagination in Ireland and India, LHY, 9:2,- 1968, 
37-48. Rooted deeply in the past, Ireland and India, especially in their literatures, show 
numerous analogies useful for understanding both cultures. Both had a foreign lan- 
guage thrust upon them and the literature of each addresses itself to the political struggle 
for liberation. More impressive analogies lie in subtler areas. Each culture reached 
a high point while its poetry was still primarily oral; each contains a flourishing 
pantheism in its literature; each has a conspicuous eroticism and irrationalism; and, 
finally, the literature of each cherishes the mythological and the universal. Yeats, Joyce, 
and Synge provide examples of the Indian poetic imagination existing in Irish literature. 

—R.C.P. 


PAKISTAN 


£ Shahid Suhrawardy 


1309. Ashraf, Syed Ali. The Poetry of Shahid Suhrawardy, Venture, 6:1, Dec. 1969, 
45-53. Suhrawardy’s earlier poetry must be seen in the context of later 19th- and early 
20th-century poetry, more or less early Yeatsian in style, diction, and rhythm. His later 
poetry shows the growth of a witty, urbane and forceful conversational rhythm and 
diction and the impact of Eliots and later modern poetic styles. —W.J.K. 


Poetry 
1310. Rafat, Taufiq. Towards a Pakistani Idiom, Venture, 6:1, Dec. 1969, 60-73. Poets 
are shaping the destiny of the English language in Pakistan. It is particularly to the 
young poets that one must look for the creation of a Pakistani idiom, for “they are 
unconscious of its previous stigma, and at the same time are deeply conscious of their 
responsibilities.” —VW.J.K. 


Prose 


1311. Jamil, Mrs. Maya. Prose of Humour, Venture, 6:1, Dec. 1969, 54-59. The 
people of the subcontinent started using the English language with a fair amount of 
proficiency soon after it was made a medium of instruction in 1835. Within a short 
period of time, because ridicule is an effective instrument, humor and wit became very 
evident in their prose and have remained evident to the present day. [The article is 
principally concerned with representative quotations from Pakistani humorists.] 
—W.J.K. 
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Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, and 
point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 
abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the ER 


Format 

Titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles and all works; 
and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. 
A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type—the only special 
face used. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index. contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. The annual 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. ge os 


The automation of the AES Index in 1296 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 
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Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and Com- 
monwealth and Related Literatures. The following list of categories contains special 
sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Author’s Name, 
Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Literary Theory, 
Prosody, Rhetoric, Theory of Criticism) 


General 11. Celtic Languages and Literature 

General II. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive) 

General IV. Language (History, Linguistics) 

General V. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 


ENGLISH 


English I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

English II.. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

English IH. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin) 

English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English V, Restoration and Enlightenment ` 

English VI. Romantic 

English VII. Victorian 

English VIH. Modern 

English IX. General 


AMERICAN 


American I. Language (History, Linguistics) 
American II. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 


American IJI. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 
American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 
American VI. Twentieth Century 

American VII. General 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 
The categories for this section are any continent or country in.which ‘there is a litera- 


ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 
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I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Education 


1312. Price, Martin. Literary History at Yale, NLH, 1:2, Win. 1970, 335-343. Close 
study of individual texts provides evidence to characterize an age in literary history, 
and freedom in the choice of contexts relevant to the study of major works has led 
to the growth of comparative studies at Yale. Two undergraduate courses illustrate the 
emphasis of the department. The prerequisite course for English majors is limited to 
the study of seven major poets, all represented by works on a large scale. Varying 
emphases can be placed on eras, styles, and transitions. The junior seminar divides 
English literature into four periods of approximately 100 years. Within each period 
the major genres are studied, showing “the survival of traditions and the distinctiveness 
of an era.” Students are encouraged to take both historically organized courses and 
genre studies in several periods. —J.E.F. 


1313. Robertson, D. W., Jr. Some Observations on Method in Literary Studies, NLH, 
1:1, Oct. 1969, 21-33. Language and human nature vary from one society to another, 
and we should not impose our own views of ideas and institutions on the past. Any 
past age can be understood only when it is analyzed in its own terms. College and 
university literary studies can be improved in several ways. Genre studies are arti- 
ficial and misleading because a form may be different in different periods. Authors and 
periods should be emphasized, and such courses should be enriched by study of the 
visual arts and social institutions of the time. Survey courses should concentrate on a 
few selected literary texts and should be enriched by other aspects of the time under 
consideration. —J.E.F. 


Literary Theory 
1314. Cameron, J. M. Problems of Literary History, NLH, 1:1, Oct. 1969, 7-20. 
One’s philosophical view, or lack of it, makes no difference in giving an account of the 
artistic products of the past. The concern with philosophical issues indicates deep dis- 
satisfaction with the existing practice of literary historians. [Summaries of some of 
the theories of D. W. Robertson, Jr., and Robert Weimann follow, with arguments 
against some of Robertson’s points.| Another problem in literary history involves truth 
and value in fiction. Fictions are neither true nor false because there is no real situa- 
tion with which to compare them. However, some novels are at least partly false when 
judged in terms of their own stated intentions. [Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend is used 
as an example.] —J.E.F. 


1315. Fogle, Richard Harter. Literary History Romanticized, NLH, 1:2, Win. 1970, 
237-247. Although he tries to be objective, the critic is interpreting, and his own beliefs 
determine what he sees. While the study of relationships between works and between 
authors can become lost in words, properly handled it can give a new insight into works. 
Study of the subject in parts is useful, but one must not lose sight of the whole. Build- 
ing an organic theory of literary history involves alternation (considering the parts of 
the subject), consolidation (making sure that the parts are in order), and assimilation 
of the parts into the organic whole. —J. E.F. 


1316. Fraser, John. An Art of Violence, PR, 36:3, 1969, 363-387. The most mean- 
ingful deployment of violence leads the reader or viewer by way of its realism to a 
closer awareness of and an empathy with others. The credibility of the victim is 
created by his ordinariness, “an acute sense of body” and of the physical consequences 
of violence, the unfairness of the violent act, and the sudden strangeness violating 
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conventionai expectations. The violator must be not a sentimentalized monster, but a 
self-controlled and coherent individual capable of normal functioning—and of the 
shock of at least partial identification. [Examples are drawn from the cinema and from 
thrillers, as well as from the canon of more “reputable” works.] —B.A.P. 


1317. Lipking, Lawrence. Periods in the Arts: Sketches and Speculations, NLH, 1:2, 
Win. 1970, 181-200. Literary historians and art historians use “Neoclassicism” to 
designate two periods which differ widely in philosophy, form, and style. Every period 
designation indicates ideas and attitudes as well as a time span. Periods in one art show 
new patterns of history. in the other arts. [A history of periodization and a critique 
of modern definitions of period follow.] Constant effort is required to remember that 
artistic -periods are human devices, not a natural phenomenon. Most artists do not 
think of themselves as expressions of their age or typical of it; many are vanguards 
of a future age. Great works of art often combine characteristics of several of the arts, 
defying period classification. —J.E.F. 


1318. Poirier, Richard. What is English Studies, and If You Know What That is, 
What is English Literature? PR, 37:1, 1970, 41-58. Pedagogical convenience has had 
a rigidifying. effect on the literary history of the last two or three decades. Any concern 
for language and for the structures of imagination has inescapable political implications: 
words change and teachers of language cannot claim innocence about their meanings. 
“Locating, then watching, then describing and participating in [the struggle for verbal 
consciousness] as it takes place in the writings of any period could be the most exciting 
and promising direction of English studies.” —B.A.P. 


1319. Sparshott, F. E. Notes on the Articulation of Time, NLH, 1:2, Win. 1970, 311- 
334. Periodization is done for convenience in teaching and organization, and for 
illumination. Some periods are based on an ages own ideas of itself, others on 
historical retrospect. Choice among the various kinds of periodization is determined 
by the historian’s aim and his theoretical predilections. Rather than alternative states 
of affairs, periodizations are alternative strategies for a historian to use, depending on 
his objectives. [Various theories of periodization are examined, especially those of 
Kubler, Wellek, and Lipking.] Disagreement on the subject is not a sign of weakness 
in historiography, but rather a sign of its vitality. —J.E.F. 


1320. Wellek, René. The Term and Concept of Symbolism in Literary History, NLH, 
1:2, Win. 1970, 249-270. Symbols have been used in many styles and periods of litera- 
ture, but the movement called “symbolism” began in France and spread to other 
countries at the end of the 19th century. Edmund Wilson, in Axel’s Castle (1931), was 
the first to mention symbolism as an international movement, and he listed writers he 
considered examples of the movement. In the U.S. during the 40’s and 50’s there were 
attempts to make the whole American literary tradition symbolist, imposing it on 
writings which have no such meanings. Although “symbolism” is not yet recognized 
as a literary period, its acceptance is increasing. —J.E.F. 


1321. Whittemore, Reed. Literature as Persuasion, SR, 68:4, Oct. 1960, 565-575. 
“Persuasion in literature” can be illustrated by To His Coy Mistress and by Marc 
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Antony’s speech over Caesar’s body, in neither of which are we, the readers, . being 
addressed. “Literature as persuasion” is something else. Poetry often is above 
persuasion or -below it; its practitioners should address themselves to people who share 
their attitudes, who empathize with them. Marvell does this, and succeeds; Pound’s 
Cantos seek to convince us to his side and fail. Marvell’s principle is right for poetry 
and literature generally; Pounds is wrong. . a S.P. 


1322. Withim, Philip. The Psychodynamics of Literature, PsyR, 56:4, 1969-70, 556- 
585. The classic defense mechanisms, considered as ego resources, deal constructively 
with reality and help explain the effect of a work of art upon the reader. Engagement 
with a literary work contributes to the reader’s catharsis by means of the interaction 
of three ego resources—repetition compulsion, introjection, and isolation of affect. 
Furthermore, the gross structure of a literary work is illuminated by Freud’s structure 
of the psyche—the id, the ego, and the superego. These ເເ explain the 
special effects of Beowulf and Austen's Emma. —M.K. 


Theory of Criticism 


1323. Poulet, Georges. Phenomenology of Reading, NLH, 1:1, Oct. 1959, 53-68. 
When a person becomes absorbed in reading, he thinks thë ideas he reads, the thoughts 
of another. Critics use various forms of identification and non-identification with the 
criticized object. Jacques Riviére captures the sensuous life of the original, but it is 
difficult to differentiate between the criticizing subject and the object. Jean-Pierre 
Richard exemplifies the opposite extreme. He attempts to reduce literary language to 
the near meaninglessness of abstraction,’ thus placing maximum distance between the 
subject and object. “Thus criticism seems to oscillate between two possibilities: a 
union without comprehension, and a comprehension without union.” Maurice Blanchot, 
Jean Starobinski, Marcel Raymond, and Jean Rousset combine those aspects in varying 
degree, ` f w l —J.E.F. 


1324. Tillotson, Geoffrey. The Critic and the Dated Text, SR, 68:4, Oct. 1960, 595- 
602. Textual criticism is a fine and needed thing, but it can be ‘overemphasized and 
lead to an exaltation of the critic instead of the work. The critic must have historical 
imagination, the- ability to see the work as the most recent item in a writer’s production, 
quite apart from what came later. Historical knowledge becomes part of a critic’s 
literary knowledge. —J.S. P. 


1325. Weimann, Robert. Past Significance and Present Meaning in Literary History, 
NLH, 1:1, Oct. 1969, 91-109. The most important contribution of the New Criticism 
was to question the function of literary history. The work of the historian (past 
significance) and the work of the critic (present meaning) must be considered together. - 
Either aspect is empty without the other. A work of art not only mirrors the past but 

also points the way to the future. ‘TA discussion of j. illustrates the various 
points. ] ງື —J.E.F. 


m. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive 
1326. French, Hannah D. John Roulstone’s Harvard Bindings, HarvLB, 18:2, Apr. 


1970, 171-182. The signed bindings of early American bookbinders offer a rare 
opportunity to: determine the provenance of bindings previously. suspected to be English. 
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An examination of John Roulstone’s bindings at Harvard [the results of which are 
detailed here} illustrates the binder’s excellent craftsmanship and provides a description 
of his tools and techniques which permits the identification of his unsigned work. 

i —R.L.K. 


Methodology 


1327. Meier-Ewert, Charity, and Adrian Gibbs. An Adansonian Classification of 
Various Texts, AUMLA, No. 33, May 1970, 39-47. Experimental comparison of the 
classical methods of philology and a method of botanical classification first devised by 
Adanson in 1763 shows high potential for the latter. The experiment worked with three 
types of materials: the same text in different languages; eight Ms copies of an Anglo- 
Norman poem; and essays by modern writers to determine whether one style could be 
singled out. | —F.M.P. 


Y. THEMES AND TYPES 
Myths 

1328. Mintz, Thomas. The Meaning of the Rose in BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, 
PsyR, 56:4, 1969-70, 615-620. Some of the symbolic meanings of the rose can be 
illuminated by an examination of the myth or fairy tale of Beauty and the Beast. The 
rose may symbolize developing sexual desires in the youngest daughter of the tale as 
well as the father’s unconscious incestuous wish to deflower his daughter. Eventually, 
when Beauty rejects her father and accepts the Beast, her love transforms the ugly 
(penis, sexuality, animal passion) into the beautiful. The rose in the tale thus represents 
contradictory feelings, the ugly Beast’s masculinity and Beauty’s femininity. But its 
dominant latent meaning in the tale is the beginnings of female sexuality in the woman, 
the onset of the menses, the first rose plucked from the garden, the womb. —M.K. 


1329. Purdy, Strother B. On the Psychology of Erotic Literature, L&P, 20:1, 1970, 
23-29. The phallic fallacy—mistaken and fantastic notions about the size of the male 
member—abounds in. literature, folk and other kinds. We can learn nothing about 
genuine physical love from literature, which simply perpetuates this psychological and 
physiological fallacy, clearly evidence of a male fantasy. Included among the erotica 
are Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Joyce’s Ulysses. —M.K. 


Drama 


1330. Bentley, Eric. The Theatre of Interpretation, Nation, 209:5, Aug. 25, 1969, 
148-151. Most current documentary plays lack the merits of Rolf Hochhuth’s The 
Deputy. Hochhuth’s Soldiers does not convince, nor does O’Brien’s Murderous Angels, 
Name changes and assurances that some elements are fictional do little to solve the 
libel problem and can be seriously misleading. Freed’s exclusion of all except docu- 
mented material does not insure either honesty or intelligibility. Weiss suggests that a 
documentary play, such as his Vietnam Discourse, may merely quote rather than create 
the characters. However, a documentary play, like others, must create characters, even 
if some characters are necessarily two-dimensional and oversimplified. The plays of 
Kipphardt and Freed lack characterization. —T.O.M. 


1331. Caine, Cindy. Structure in One-Act Play, MD, 12:4, Feb. 1970, 390-398. In 
a classical one-act play, the formula dictates that the events combine to produce as 
much tension as possible, then to relieve it. Recent plays still tend to follow this mold, 
but a few are successfully escaping. Pinter’s The Dumb Waiter, for example, produces 
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a fluctuating tension by clusters of menacing or enigmatic speeches. In general, such 
plays consist of a fortuitous and non-chronological succession of events, daring the 
audience to find a common tone. —~T.AS. 


Fiction 


1332. Aldiss, Brian. The Art of SF Magazine Covers, PrivL, 2:2, Sum. 1969, 47-53. 
Pulp science fiction magazines began with Amazing Stories, published in New York in 
1926. Their early emphasis on scientific plausibility shifted, during the 30’s, to the 
horror fantasy and scenes of destruction often depicted by the cover artists. [Four 
covers are shown.] The science fiction of the 40’s was intelligent, fast-moving, and 
logical. In the 50’s, it reached a wider audience. Both representational and abstract 
works appeared on the magazine covers. —E.Y.M. 


1333. Sullivan, Walter. “Where Have All the Flowers Gone?”: The Short Story in 
Search of Itself, Part I, SR, 78:3, July-Sept. 1970, 531-542. Although the era of the 
“strictly aesthetic story” has gone and that of the sociological one is on its way out, we 
keep on writing, looking for new ways to express the truth about life as we have known 
it. To dismiss the realistic stories in these collections as worthless or, conversely, to assert 
their greatness is probably wrong; the literary forms that conveyed a sense of the truth 
about life 30 and more years ago are no longer adequate, nor are the critical guides of 
those days. Yet standards are necessary if only to enable us to avoid mistaking 
mediocrity for greatness; “An enlightened application of formal literary principles is 
needed, and those of the New Criticism still are the best available to us. [The article 
reviews several collections of short stories.] —J.S.P. 


1334. Sullivan, Walter. “Where Have All the Flowers Gone?” Part ນີ້: The Novel in 
the Gnostic Twilight, SR, 78:4, Aut. 1970, 654-664. Just as the “current state of the 
short story is uncertain and even perilous,” that of the novel is worse. The short story 
is concerned with enlightenment, moving toward epiphany; however, the novel is “rooted 
in a sense of community.” Through an examination of recent novels by Malamud, 
Greene, Elizabeth Bowen, George Lanning, Stanley Elkin, Cormac McCarthy, and 
Bellow, one can see the “extent to which our notions of community and the realities of 
our relationships have deteriorated in England and America, and how this deterioration 
has damaged the novelist’s craft and vision.” —L.K.U. 


1335. Wasson, Richard. Notes on a New Sensibility, PR, 36:3, 1969, 460-477. Con- 
temporary writers such as Robbe-Grillett, Murdoch, Barth, and Pynchon “are skeptical 
of modernist notions of metaphor as a species of suprarational truth that unifies para- 
doxical opposites and modernist conceptions of myth which make it a principle of order 
for art and of discipline for the subjective self.” These notions of myth and metaphor 
ignore contingency, exaggerate the claims of poetic language, and are totalitarian in 
ultimate implication. —B.A.P. 


Poetry 
1336. Bedient, Calvin. Before and After Modern Poetry, SR, 78:4, Aut. 1970, 698- 
703 (rev.-art., 100 Postwar Poems: British and American, ed. M. L. Rosenthal, Mac- 
millan, 1968; English Poetry in Transition 1880-1920, ed. John M. Munro, Pegasus, 
1968.) In reading these two anthologies, which flank the experimental period of modern 
poetry—roughiy 1910-1945—one is impressed by the “brilliance of the Modern.” 
However, too much has been made of this “brilliance”; the conservative road leads to a 
“lasting poem” as surely as does the experimental. Likewise, just as one finds con- 
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tinuities of kinds and themes since. 1880, one also finds that the theme of the cruelty 
of war points to a “discontinuity; for, history abetting, this theme seems to have over- 
leapt, like a crowning fire, most of the finest early modern poetry.” —L.K.U. 


1337. Rago, Henry. The Poet in His Poem, Poetry, 113:6, Mar. 1969, 413-420. In 
considering the relationship of personality to poem one begins with signs in the order 
of increasing personal involvement: mathematical sign, word, simile, allegory, meta- 
phor, and symbol. All these expand the meaning; the emblem condenses meaning. The 
sign which works in both directions is the epitome which “leans heavily on mottos.” 

This tradition involves “play: of idea, of emotions, of words.” In the symbol the poet 
is within; in the emblem he is without. —H.P. 





ENGLISH 
1. LANGUAGE | 
| _ History 


1338. Morgan, Estelle. .Wykehamical Notions, Archiv, 207:2, Aug. 1970}: 103-106. 
The strange language spoken at Winchester College, the oldest of the great English 
Public Schools, contains many words with interesting etymologies. [A list of 30 words 
and phrases is included.] | —K.P.S.J. 


II. THEMES AND TYPES p = Ë 


1339. Askew, Melwin W. Form and Process in Lyric Poetry, SR, 72: 2, Apr.-June 1964, 
281-299. An examination of English lyric poetry over 400 years reveals a |continuing 
pattern and process expressed in two statements: (1) “Poetry emerges by attributing the 
conditions of one thing to another thing.” (2) “Simplicity in complexity is achieved by 
attributing a continuum of consistent conditions to a complexity or a number of osten- 
sibly inconsistent figures or objects.” This process controls the form. of lyric poetry. 
One sees these principles exemplified in Shakespeare’s Sonnet 73, Collins Ë Ode to 
Evening, Wordsworth’s Solitary Reaper, Arnold's Dover Beach, and Eliot's Animula. 

 —J.S.P. 


1340. Kennedy, X. J. The Devalued Estate, Poetry, 114:4, July 1969, າ British 
poetry, unlike American which has liberated itself, still clings to the outmoded forms 
of meter, unity, and structure. Nevertheless, “Britain still competes well in her output 
of readable poems.” | : . | —H.P. 


Cf.: Item 1410, 


Prose 


1341, Miner, Earl. Patterns of Stoicism in Thought: and Prose Styles, 1530-1706, 
PMLA, 85:5, Oct. 1970, 1023-1034. Numerous writers have propounded the theorv that 
a late 16th-century revival of Stoicism marked English thought and prose styles, replac- 
ing Cicero in popularity, that such Stoicism came to a climax about 1580 to! 1630, and 
that Stoicism waned thereafter in the century. The theory. is disproved by he pattern 
-of English publication. The important Stoic writers were more popular in the Restora- 
tion than in the period from 1580 to 1630. Scholars have been misled by possible 
continental developments behind which England lagged and by lack of understanding of 
classical writers and thought. Cicero’s De Officiis was more popular in England than 
the totai canon of Seneca. —P.G.D. 
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M. MEDIEVAL 
Old English 
1342. Wall, Sister Carolyn. Stylistic Variation in the Old English EXODUS, ELN, 6:2, 
Dec. 1968, 79-84. This OE biblical poem displays the adaptation of stylistic features 
to the three levels of discourse op2rant in the poem—narration, description, and direct 
discourse—and the result is an intensification and heightening of aesthetic value. For 
example, a representative passage of narration, meant to move along briskly, displays 
a relative independence of syntactiz unit and alliterative line while a descriptive passage, 
intended to slow the pace of the poem down so the reader may enjoy vivid details, 
displays “what would seem to be a consciously-planned opposition of tension between 
syntactic unit and alliterative line.” Similarly, narrative lines contain little prosodic 
variation, while descriptive lines have more variety; and lines of direct discourse, in 
which the poem seeks to simulate rhythms of spontaneous speech, display great variety. 
—L.T.O. 


1343. Fry, Donald K. FINNSBURH 34a: Hwearflicra Hwer, ELN, 6:4, June 1969, 
241-242, As it stands, George Hickes’s 1705 reading of 1. 34a of Finnsburh, “hwearflacra 
hrer,” is meaningless. A new reading “hwearflicra hwer,” incorporates the first 
word of Grundtvig’s emendatior of 1820 and substitutes a “w” for the “r” in 
“hrær,” two letters easily confused in AS scripts.  : —L.T.O. 


1344. Hoffman, Richard L. The Theme of JUDGMENT DAY II, ELN, 6:3, Mar. 
1969, 161-164. The theme of this poem is undoubtedly “seo sode hreow,” but it is 
also true that the poem is more than a confession of personal sin, even more than an 
address from one man’s soul to his wicked flesh. It is a homily, preached by biblical 
texts and the Church Fathers to all who need to be reminded that this life should be 
a vale of tears and that man must lay bare his wounds (sins) before God by weeping 
for his guilty life. —L.T.O. 


1345. Whitman, F. H. OE RIDDLE 74, ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 1-5. This riddle is 
perhaps another of the “writing” riddles, specifically a “pen riddle,” since it exhibits 
important motifs usually associated with this type. For example, such phrases as 
“fleah mid fuglum,” “deaf under yPe,” “on foldan stop,” and “haefde ferð cwicu” have 
parallels in other pen riddles. It also appears to use the living dead theme which is 
almost always associated with the quill-pen riddles. —L.T.O. 


1346. Gyger, Alison. THE OE SOUL AND BODY as an Example of Oral Trans- 
mission, MAe, 38:3, 1969, 239-244. Neither of the two versions of this poem is a 
master version. They are different because of oral rather than scribal transmission from 
a single primary version. | —R.H.W. 


1347. Halsall, Maureen. Benjamin Thorpe and the VERCELLI BOOK, ELN, 6:3, 
Mar. 1969, 164-169. The striking deficiencies of Thorpe’s edition of C. Maier’s tran- 
script (1834) of the Vercelli Book as printed in Appendix B (1869) of Charles Purton 
Cooper’s abortive “Report” on Rymer’s Foedera are due almost entirely to Thorpe’s 
carelessness and inadequacy as a scholar. Although he claimed to have made critical 
annotations, there are in fact very few; all the doubtful letters, which Maier had labored 
so faithfully to decipher and reproduce, are omitted; and no care was taken even to 
preserve’ Maier’s indications of the number of letters lacking in a particular line. 

—L.T.O. 
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Middle English 
1348. Blake, N. F. Word Borrowings in Caxton’s Original Writings, ELN, 6:2, Dec. 
1968, 87-90. Caxton used few loanwords in his original compositions, but in an article 
by Morton Donner (The Infrequency of Word Borrowings in Caxton’s Original Writings, 
ELN, 4:2, Dec. 1966, 86-89 [AES, 11:2, Feb. 1968, 420]) he is credited with having 
used 15 new ones. This number should be reduced considerably, perhaps even eliminated 
entirely, since nearly all of the words Donner suggests are either very definitely not 
new loanwords with Caxton—like “authoress” and “contemplare”—or are, like “viceroy” 
and “conjurye,” highly doubtful. —L. T.O. 


1349. Rowland, Beryl. “A sheep that highte Malle” (NPT, VII, 2831), ELN, 6:2, Dec. 
1968, 84-87. Mention by Chaucer that the name of the widow’s pet sheep in the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale was Malle suggests the outgoing simplicity of a widow who has named 
her sheep; indicates her poverty, since Malle—-a ewe—gave milk less valuable than cow’s 
milk; and accounts for the widow’s health, for ewe’s milk was made into cheese, a good 
source of second-class protein and a recommended cure for gout and apoplexy. —L.T.O. 


1350. Cotter, James Finn. The Wife of Bath and the Conjugal Debt, ELN, 6:3, Mar. 
1969, 169-172. The Wife of Bath’s view of the conjugal debt, as shown in her Prologue, 
is ironic because she uses the men in “hir bookes” (St. Paul, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
St. Jerome) to support her argument that the husband owes his wife the marriage debt, 
but she does not include the other half of the law, which speaks of the wife’s debt to 
her husband. The scholarly wife uses her books so carefully, in fact, that, contrary to 
the law and medieval tradition, she demands payment of the debt of her first three 
husbands when they are not in good health, and thereby kills them. —L.T.O. 


1351. Newman, Francis X. HOUS OF FAME, 7-12, ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 5-12. 
Although the writer of the Proem may say that he knows nothing about dreams, his 
extraordinary facility with the technical knowledge of dreams shows that by the stan- 
dards of his day he knows practically everything there is to know—and he knows that 
he knows. When this underlying technical awareness is in mind, the standard crux, 
and especially its three contrasting pairs of dream-words, can be reinterpreted to show 
that they fit well into the learned context of the Proem and that Chaucer did indeed 
use his learning with “casual exactness.” —L.T.O. 


1352. Hume, Kathryn. Leprosy or Syphilis in Henryson’s TESTAMENT OF CRES- 
SEID? ELN, 6:4, June 1969, 242-245. The contention that Henryson afflicted his 
heroine with syphilis rather than with leprosy is doubtful because it seems improbable 
that Henryson could have known about syphilis as distinct from leprosy when he wrote 
the poem (between 1470 and 1492), because all the references to Cresseid’s affliction 
except one (“seiknes incurabill,” ]. 307) refer unequivocally to leprosy, and because 
syphilis was net considered incurable in the 15th century and leprosy was. Furthermore, 
syphilis does not make a positive artistic contribution to Cresseid’s fall, and leprosy 
does. . —L.T.O. 


1353. McDiarmid, Matthew P. Richard Holland’s BUKE OF THE HOWLAT: An 
Interpretation, MAe, 38:3, 1969, 277-290. Contrary to previous misconceptions, this 
work possesses an organic unity based on a single theme of natural order and harmony 
in society. Its date is 1446, as is suggested by the eulogy to the great House of Douglas, 
soon to be forfeited. The seasonal incipit and the pleasance which open the poem are 
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typical prologues to complaints of Nature against moral monstrousness and unnatural 
ambition, both in general and in the contemporary Earl of Douglas, then dangerously 
amassing political power. | —R.H.W. 


1354. Moe, Phyllis. A New Text of CUR MUNDUS MILITAT, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 
1969, 6-9. To the 11 known Mss of the ME lyric beginning “Why is the world loved 
Pat is false and vayne” should be added a 12th: f 76%-Þ of the late 15th-century 
Cleveland Public Library Ms W q091.92-C468 [here printed]. In addition to this popular 
lyric, a translation of the Latin poem Cur Mundus Militat, there are two other items 
in the Cleveland Ms, also in English: ff. 18-75, an abridged text of the Brut; and 
ff. 77°-99>, a translation of Roger d’Argenteuil’s Bible en francois. Folio 768 is 
incomplete, having only 34 of the 40 lines found in standard texts (II. 7-8 and 37-40 
are missing), and several lines show substantially changed readings. > —L.T.O. 


1355, Keller, Henning. Die me. Rezepte des MS. HARLEY 2253, Archiv, 207:2, 
Aug. 1970, 94-100. [This is an edition of the eight recipes contained in Ms Harley 2253 
1.52:.] The text is presumably written in the language of mid-14th-century Hereford. 
(In German) | ວນ . —K.P.SJ. 


1356. Baker, D. C. THERFOR TO WEPE, CUM LERNE OFF ME: A Planctus Frag- 
ment in MS CORPUS CHRISTI College, Oxford, F. 261, MAe, 38:3, 1969, 291-294. 
Published for the first time, this fragment of three 12-line stanzas resembles several other 
similar examples of late 15th-century planctus. —R.H.W. 


1357, Owen, Lewis J. THE THRUSH AND THE NIGHTINGALE: The Speaker in 
Lines 94-96, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969,. 1-6. The speaker of ll. 94-96 of this early ME 
lyric should be the Thrush, although the Nightingale has been traditionally accorded the 
lines in 20th-century editions of the poem. Such a change is warranted by internal 
evidence (the Thrush promises to expose the sentimentalism of the Nightingale and 
answers the Nightingale’s threat of banishment by saying, in effect, “why don’t you get 
out?”); by the formalism of the poem which has regularly alternating two-stanza 
speeches; and by evidence drawn from a comparison of the two Mss of the poem which 
shows that the Digby Ms correlates reliably with the Auchinleck Ms in determining the 
transition between speakers by using large capital initials every 13th line. —L.T.O. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Sir Thomas Browne 


1358. Mackenzie, Norman. The Concept of Baroque and Its Relation to Sir Thomas 
Browne’s RELIGIO MEDICI and URN BURIAL, ESA, 10:2, Sept. 1967, 147-166. 
Baroque is a valuable term in cultural history if properly used, It must not be used to 
denote merely “ornamental proliferation.” Structure is no less a part of the concept. 
In English literature it must not relate to style alone, nor ideological categories alone, 
nor to emotional attitudes alone. It is a combination of these elements. In Browne, 
the baroque exists “on fewer levels” than in Crashaw, Shakespeare, or Milton. But 
Browne’s writings eminently qualify because of his luxuriating in “the convolutions of 
ideas and arguments pursued to abstraction or obscurity.” There is variety and multi- 
plicity of subjects in Browne, but also structure. —R.F.B. 


Samuel Daniel 


1359. Kau, Joseph. Samuel Daniel and the Renaissance Impresa-Makers, HarvLB, 
18:2, Apr. 1970, 183-204. Daniel’s Discourse of Impreses is not, as previously sug- 
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gested, an original work. -It is instead a translation of the work of Lodovico Domenichi 
and Gabriel Simeoni. However, the evidence indicates that Daniel based his work on 
French translations of Domenichi’s Ragionamento and Simeoni’s L’Imprese Heroiche 
et Morali and Les Devises, instead of the Italian originals. Since Daniel used French 
texts for the Discourse, he may also have used a French, text of Giovio's Dialogo for his 
Worthy Tract. - | | . —R.L.K. 


Cf.: Item 1386. 


John Donne 


1360. Voss, A. E. The Structure of Donne’s ANNIVERSARIES, ESA, 12:1, Mar. 
1969, 1-30. Donne’s constant sense of himself as a poet and his awareness of his 
medium, words, provides an underlying unity in An Anatomie of the World, : ‘A Funerall 
Elegie, and Of the Progresse of the Soule. He uses language not only to teach and to 
remind, but also to make us see. Through words he can transform “the nightmare 
landscape of the fallen world” into “a vision of heaven.” | —R.F.B. 


1361. Marotti, Arthur F. Donne’s LOVES PROGRESS, 1, 37-38, and Renaissance 
Bawdry, ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 24-25. Donne’s word “infinite” in 1. 38 is!a reference 
to a “popular (and ageless) joke about the female sexual organs, the bottomless vagina,” 
a joke the currency of which is attested to by such of Donne’s contemporaries as Shake- 
speare, in Romeo, and Jonson, in Bartholomew Fair, | —L.T.O. 


John Dowland 


1362. Reed, Victor. Doleful Dowland, ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 17-19. There is really 

no sound basis for saying how Dowland’s name should be pronounced, but what little 

evidence there is—his own spelling of his name and his own punning on his name 

(Semper Dowland, Semper Dolens is the title of one of the pieces in his Lachrimae, . or 

Seaven Teares Figured in Seaven Passlanate Pavans)—indicates that his name should 

be pronounced “Ddland.” l | —L.T.O, 
John Ford 


1363. Reinecke, George F. John Ford’s “Missing” Ralegh Passage, ELN, 6:4, June 
1969, 252-254, A significant passage of Ford’s philosophical treatise A Line of Life 
is missing from all modern editions of the work. The lost passage exists, however, in 
at least one complete Ms (part of Lansdowne 350 at the British Museum) ‘and one 
integral copy of the 1620 edition (at the Bodleian Library). The passage) concerns Sir 
Walter Ralegh, and it is valuable in dating the essay (1618), in establishing the fact 
that Ford’s great-uncle, Sir John Popham, Lord Chief Justice, had presided 11 years 
earlier at the trial which condemned Ralegh, and that Ford and Ralegh were both 
members of the Middle Temple. [An edition of the passage as found in the Bodleian 
copy of the 1620 edition with variants from the Ms is printed.] | —L.T.O. 


| Arthur Golding - i 
Cf.: Item 1382. 
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- Thomas Hobbes 


1364. Wikelund, Philip R. “Thus I passe my time in this place’: An Unpublished Let- 
ter of Thomas Hobbes, ELN, 6:4, June 1969, 263-268. A letter from Hobbes to Waller, 
previously known only by fragmentary quotation, still exists in the original in the 
family papers of a descendent of Waller. Sent from Rouen, Aug. 8, 1645 to Waller in 
Calais, the letter reveals helpful biographical information concerning the eminent 
Englishman during his exile in France, and it illuminates and amplifies Aubrey’s Lives 


of both men. [The letter is s printed i in whole.] —L. T.O. 
Ben Jonson 

1365. Empson, William. THE ALCHEMIST, HudR, 22:4, Win. 1969/70, 595-608. 

“The major insights of the play . . . concern matters of vanity or social advantage, 


which readily distract the characters from their nonetheless oppressive duty of monetary 
gain.” The play is usually taught badly, by people who feel that they have a moral 
rather than an intellectual responsibility to their students. | —B.A.P. 


John Lyly 
1366. Dent, R. W. John Lyly in 1588, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 9-11. The presence of 
a Latin commendatory poem by Lyly in John Case’s Sphaera Civitatis, printed at Oxford 
by Joseph Barnes in 1588, provides some direction for further investigation into Lyly’s 
activities in 1588. The poem itself is “of moderate interest as a Latin display of his 
expected ingenuity.” [The poem is printed and translated] —L,T.O. 


Andrew Marvell 


1367. Wilding, Michael. “Apples” in Marvell’s BERMUDAS, ELN, 6:4, j: une ae 
254-257. Marveil’s “Apples” in 1. 23 has heretofore been glossed as “pine-apples,” 

unlikely meaning because the apples Marvell refers to grow on trees and in ມີ 
while pineapples grow on shrubs and only one at a time; furthermore, had Marvell 
meant to indicate pineapples, he had a number of nouns to choose from. The obvious 
reference is, therefore, to the Paradisal apples of the tree of knowledge. —L.T.O. 


Thomas Middleton 


1368. Berlin, Normand. The Finger Image and Relationship of Character in THE 
CHANGELING, ESA, 12:2, Sept. 1969, 162-166. “The finger-ring-hand-glove group” 
of images. in Middleton’s play is important for “its illumination of the actual relation- 
ship of character.” The words and actions involving these elements link Beatrice- 
Joanna and De Flores. Verbal and visual reinforcements of this group of images multiply 
in the plot and subplot until De Flores is sexually and spiritually wed to Beatrice; then 
they cease—“a perfect example of the interdependence of image and relationship of 
character in drama.” —R.F.B. 


John Milton 


1369. Taaffe, James G. Michaelmas, the “Lawless Hour,” and the Occasion of Milton’s 
COMUS, ELN, 6:4, June 1969, 257-262. As students of Milton know, the first perfor- 
mance of Comus was as a part of the formal inauguration of the Earl of Bridgewater 
to the office of Lord President of Wales in 1634. But- the fact that the occasion tran- 
spired on the night of Michaelmas day, the election day of civil magistrates, has been 
overlooked. This fact suggests such literal analogues for the masque as the Michaelmas 
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day traditions of: (1) the celebration of secular government; (2) the remembrance of 
man’s correspondent guardians in heaven; and (3) the period of misrule and disorder. 
Besides being a ritualistic. celebration of the recognition of Everyman of. the need for 
self-government and guidance from above, Comus thus becomes also a topical and 
occasional entertainment deeply rooted in the traditions of the Michaelmas holiday. 

2 . —L.T.O. 
1370. Hunter, William B., Jr. The Center of PARADISE LOST, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 
32-34. “Ascended,” the first word in VI.762, is metaphorically and structurally the 
central word in the poem, since it is preceded and followed by exactly 5,275 lines. In 
the second edition, however, Milton made textual changes which displaced the center of 
the poem; seemingly these changes indicate that he was not really concerned with keep- 
ing “ascended” as the center of the poem. But a close examination of inaccuracies in 
lineation of the first edition reveals the probability that the blind poet actually made 
the changes to keep “ascended” in the center, since the alterations (added lines) match 
precisely the changes required by the incorrect lineation. : —L.T.O. 


1371. Pecheux, Mother M. Christopher. Spenser’s Red Cross and Milton’s Adam, 
ELN, 6:4, June 1969, 246-251. Several similarities exist between Adam's vision of 
the future in Books XI and XII of Paradise Lost and Red Cross’s vision of the heavenly 
Jerusalem in Faerie Queene, Book I, Canto X.: The general context and theme are 
the same: the poets are saying that a heavenly reward lies at the end of the thorny path. 
The two protagonists are unmistakably similar: their very names derive from Hebrew 
names for “earth”; they represent mankind; and they are being shown the true nature 
of heroism. Both visions take place on a mountain, stress the security that comes from 
having the proper guide, center on the notion of redemption through the blood of Christ, 
and conclude with similar tones produced by similar means. —L.T.O. 


1372. Lewalski, Barbara K. SAMSON AGONISTES and the “Tragedy” of the Apoc- 
alypse, PMLA, 85:5, Oct. 1970, 1050-1062. ` Milton’s references in the preface to the 
drama and in The Reason of Church Government to the Book of Revelation as tragedy 
have great significance for his drama. Other Protestant exegetes had linked the Samson 
story typologically with the Book of Revelation, presenting Samson as type of the 
suffering Elect and the exercise of his vocation as Judge as a type of the Elect judging 
the world with Christ in the last day. The context assists. the interpretation of the drama 
by bringing into focus its treatment of Samson’s judgeship. The Samson-A pocalypse link 
brings a new perspective to such moot questions as the date of the play, the interpre- 
tation of its hero’s character, the presence of contemporary political reference, and the 
nature of the drama’s tragic effect. —P.G.D. 


Anthony Munday 


1373. Forker, Charles R. Two Notes on John Webster and Anthony Munday: 
Unpublished Entries in the Records of the Merchant Taylors, ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 
26-34.. A fresh examination of several entries in the Merchant Taylors’ records reveals 
that Webster took out his freedom from the Merchant Taylors’ Company “by patrimony” 
in 1615 under the sponsorship of a James Williams and a William Griffyn. The records 
suggest that Webster himself never practiced tailoring and that if his presumed death 
date is correct (1637/1638), he was. between 57 and 65 when he died. In another 
minute of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, Webster’s friend Munday, known to have 
been a freeman of the Drapers’ Company, is referred to as a Merchant Taylor. Although 
it was somewhat unusual, one man could be a freeman in two of London’s trade guilds, 
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and indeed it is possible that Munday was a member of three guilds since his death is 
marked in the parish register with the description “Anthony Munday, haberdasher.” 
—L. T.O. 


Samuel Purchas 
Cf.: Item 1396. 


Henry Reynolds 


1374, ກກ A. M. Henry Reynolds’ MYTHOMYSTES and the Continuity of 
Ancient Modes of Allegoresis in Seventeenth-Century England, PMLA, 85:5, Oct. 1970, 
1041-1049. Reynolds’s book revived the ancient Greek notion that myth is the 
allegorical expression of natural philosophy. While he acknowledged the common 
Renaissance practice of moral and psychological allegoresis, he insists that the truth- 
seeker must read the ancient myths as “meere matter of Nature.” Most of his examples ` 
reflect the interpretation of the pre-Socratic philosophers, or recall the eschatology 
implied in some of Plato’s myths. In method Reynolds’s allegoreses are syncretic, and 
etymological, and a spatial rather than a temporal typology is also part of his method. 
Though Reynolds’s theory, practice, and method of allegoresis are ancient, his concern 
with knowledge of the secrets of nature, like Bacon’s, is modern. —P.G.D. 


Shakespeare 


1375. Morris, Harry. HAMLET as a memento mori Poem, PMLA, 85:5, Oct. 1970, 
1035-1040. The five-act structure is modeled on the memento moritimor mortis lyric 
as it is practiced in the English tradition from 1483 to 1600. Furthermore, the crucial 
fifth act opens with a set piece in the genre, taking as its point of departure Lord 
Vaux’s I Loathe That I Did Love. But, as in other matters, Shakespeare’s wide reading 
is evident in the set piece, since it incorporates elements not found in Vaux’s poem. 
Recognition of the eschatological concerns that are an inescapable part of the memento 
mori tradition helps us to see Hamlet’s delays as an overwhelming concern for the plight 
of his soul. —P.G.D. 


1376. Chaplin, William H. Form and Psychology in KING LEAR, L&P, 19:3&4, 
1969, 31-45. Lear’s wishes are certainly not free of sexual content, especially latent 
incest. Shakespeare accurately explores the contradictory psychology motivating the 
protagonist-——his alienation, anxiety, and madness developing out of a need that cannot 
be satisfied and is not recognized by his consciousness. Analysis of the play as if it were 
a dream confirms this hypothesis. about the infantile-primitive-neurotic needs of a 
father whose struggle ends in madness. —M.K. 


1377. McNeir, Waldo F. Cordelia’s Return in KING LEAR, ELN, 6:3, Mar. 1969, 
172-176. The theme of Cordelia’s return serves as a countermovement to the rejection 
and expulsion of Lear by Goneril and Regan, and thereby functions as an important 
undercurrent in the second and third acts of the play. As early as ILii.170-177 the 
return of Cordelia is referred to, and thus the restoration of Lear is hinted ‘at before he 
is in fact driven out. In the six distinct references to Cordelia’s return. before the return 
is made manifest in IV.iii.51-58, this theme subtly counteracts the signals of a society 
becoming increasingly chaotic, and it does so by “suggesting stability, repose, and relief 
from torment if the protagonists of the two plots can reach the sanctuary offered by 
Cordelia.” —L.T.O. 
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1378. Meagher, John C. The Fool’s Brach, ELN, 6:4, June 1969, 251-252. One of 
the cruxes in Lear occurs in the Fool’s fifth speech in Liv., which reads, in Q1: “Ladie 
oth’e brach.” Perhaps the original reading was “Ladie oth th’ brach.” By balancing 
“oath” with “truth,” this reading “fulfills the rhetorical antithesis obviously intended 
by the Fool’s line,” and it sustains and summarizes themes struck by the Fool in his 
first four speeches: in this inverted world, faithfulness is driven out and favor is given 
to the rank deceit of an empty oath—- “Truth is a dog that must to kennel; he must be 
whipped out, when Lady Oath, the brach, may stand by the fire and stink.” -—L.T.O. 


1379. Soens, A. L. KING LEAR ILiv.62-65: A Fencing Pun and Staging, ELN, 6:1, 
Sept. 1968, 19-24. The long association between fencing and the stage and the abundant 
allusions to fencing in the play indicate that the. word “pass” in Lear’s question “What, 
have his daughters brought him to this pass?” (TILiv.65), commonly interpreted as 
“dilemma,” is also a pun meaning “trick” and “thrust.” In using this term in its 
meanings of “thrust” and “dilemma” Lear is responding to Edgar who is crouched in 
“stoccata,” carrying an imaginary rapier and dagger and making imaginary thrusts at 
an unseen devil, rather than picking lice off himself as is usually assumed. The third 
meaning of the pun, “trick,” is unknown by Lear himself, for only Edgar and the 
audience know that Edgar is tricking Lear in being disguised as Tom o’ Bedlam. 
—L.T.O. 


1380. Parker, Barbara L. MACBETH: The Great Illusion, SR, 78:3, July-Sept. 1970, 
476-487. The opening 11 lines of this play contain almost its entire thematic structure. 
We have the two sides of Macb., the illusion-reality opposition and the nature of the 
crime, “dual and paradoxical.” The structure rests upon this illusion, and the play’s 
motifs of duality derive from it. —J.S.P. 


1381, Leighton, J. M. MEASURE FOR MEASURE: The Last Stage in Transition, 
ESA, 12:1, Mar. 1969, 31-39. Critics have consistently failed to recognize the impor- 
tance of Meas. as a transition point in the maturing of Shakespeare’s dramatic powers. 
In Meas, Isabella, Claudio, and Angelo all come close to embodying the infinite in their 
characters. They travel farther down “the road towards self-knowledge’ than any 
characters in earlier Shakespearean plays, even farther than Hamlet. Unfortunately, 
toward the end the Duke takes control and blurs the vision by mechanical manipulation 
of the other characters. —R.F.B. 


1382. Willson, Robert F. Golding’s METAMORPHOSES and Shakespeare’s Burlesque 
Method in A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 18-25. Shake- 
speare’s Pyramus and Thisbe play in Dream 15 a parody of Golding’s popular transla- 
tion of the story as found in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1565). This is shown by 
Shakespeare’s reductio ad absurdum of such weaknesses of Golding’s translation as the 
rhythm pattern (fourteeners) and the excessive use of apostrophe, physical details, 
alliteration, and assonance; and by the fact that the mechanicals do not understand the 
material they perform—they miss both the moral and romantic points of their lines. 

ແ. —L.T.O. 


1383. Schwartz, Elias. Shakespeare’s Dead Phoenix, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 25-32. Con- 
trary to the myth, the Phoenix in Shakespeare’s poem is not reborn out of its own ashes. 
Consequently, the poem says that Truth and Beauty and Perfect Love perish with the 
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Phoenix and the Turtle in whom they are embodied. In this respect, the poem is most 
closely associated thematically with Shakespeares dramatic work of 1600-1604, 
especially with Ham., Troi., and Oth. —L.T.O. 


1384. Rappoport, Rose, and Heather Boyd. Shakespeare as a Critic of Language, ESA, 
11:2, Sept. 1968, 135-150. Though much has been written about Shakespeare's use. of 
language, little has been said about his attitude toward it. He shows his awareness of 
how language can be abused in the speech of clowns in Oth. and Ham.; how it may be 
twisted in Hamlet’s speech about his feelings for Ophelia; how it can be inflated in Troi.; 
how it may be distrusted too much in the case of Hotspur or trusted too much when 
Macbeth trusted the words of the witches. Shakespeare’s intense interest in language 
extended to its relations to art, to character, to morality, and to experience. —R.F.B. 


Edmund Spenser 


1385. Rosinger, Lawrence. Spenser’s Una and Queen Elizabeth, ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 
12-17. .One reason that Spenser chose the name Una for his heroine of Book I of the 
Faerie Queene is that the word was specifically linked with Elizabeth’s motto “Semper 
Eadem”—“Be always one.” Informed: readers of Spenser’s time would have recog- 
nized immediately the obvious າ reference to Elizabeth which the name Una 
signaled. | s . —L.T.O. 


Cf.: Items 1371 and 1414. 


| Edmund Waller 
C£.: Item 1364. 


John Webster 


1386. Howarth, R. G. The Model-Source of Jobn Websters A MONUMENTAL 
COLUMN, ESA, 11:2, Sept. 1968, 127-134. Webster obviously took Daniel’s revised 
(1607) version of A Funeral Poeme Uppon the Death of the Late Earle of Devonshire 
as a model for his A Monumental Column, Erected to the Living Memory of the Ever- 
Glorious Henry, Late Prince of Wales (1613). Whether he consulted his commonplace 
book or worked directly from Daniel’s poem, it was his “inspiration and guide” in 
writing his elegy. |  —R.F.B. 


Cf.: Item 1373. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


1387, Wiatt, William H. Sir Thomas Wyatt and Anne Boleyn, ELN, 6:2, Dec. 1968, 
94-102. Recently the controversy surrounding the relationship between Boleyn and 
Wyatt has been reopened, but the known evidence, especially a letter written May 10, 
1530 by E. Chapuys, reveals what appears to be the true relationship: Wyatt and Anne 
had long since broken their love relationship when, in 1527, Wyatt heard of Henry 
VIIs intentions to marry Anne. He felt it prudent to tell Henry of his former rela- 
tionship with her, but for his honesty he was banished to Calais.’ Later, in-1530, in an 
effort to attack Cardinal Wolsey, the Duke of Suffolk tried to disgrace Anne by telling 
Henry of Wyatt’s earlier intimacy with her. But Henry, having already heard the story 
from Wyatt himself, banished Suffolk for his scheming. —L.T.O. 
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The Pedlers Prophecie 


1388. Pineas, Rainer. Polemical Technique in THE PEDLERS PROPHECIE, ELN, 
6:2, Dec. 1968, 90-94, This Elizabethan polemical drama exhibits remarkable sophisti- 
cation in its employment of disguise and irony to shield its author’s purpose. Especially 
in the last part of the play, which is aimed at satirizing the Church generally and 
Catholics and Puritans in particular, the use of disguise by the Pedler (the playwright’s 
spokesman) to ridicule himself results in an ironic disapproval by the author of his 
main character, whereby the Pedler denounces his own obvious virtues and thus brings 
them modestly to the attention of the audience. —L.T.O. 


Poetry 
1389. Smith, Hallett. An Apologie for ELIZABETHAN POETRY, NLH, 1:1, Oct. 
1969, 35-43. [Smith decided to write chapters of the book (Harvard U. Press, 1952) on 
the various genres rather than do a chronological survey, and to confine it mainly to 
the “New Poetry” from 1579 to the end of Elizabeth’s reign. The purpose of much 
of the book is to provide contexts so a modern reader can understand the poems; 
however, the chapter on sonnets points out distinctive characteristics of each author 
because contexts for the sonnets can be found in other sources.] —J.E.F. 


1390. Jayne, Sears. Hallett Smith’s Analysis of the Historical Assumptions Behind his 
ELIZABETHAN POETRY, NLH, 1:1, Oct. 1969, 45-51. The book was intended as 
a work of criticism, and Smith tried strenuously to disassociate himself and his book 
from the traditional historians, who demonstrate chains of cause and effect, evolution, 
or development. He considers a poem to be a set of words with a relation to life and 
to other works of literature. The critic’s task is instructive; he should confine himself to 
things that are new and interesting to his particular audience. He relates a poem to other 
works of its own time and place, taking the place limitation as seriously as the time. 

—J.E.F. 


1391. Warnke, F. J. Baroque Once More: Notes on a Literary Period, NLH, 1:2, 
Win. 1970, 145-162. In the age of great dramatists, lyric poetry achieved a dramatic 
quality through immediacy, irregularity, and colloquialism. Baroque poetry either 
avoided the descriptive or recombined sensuous images into a non-mimetic phantas- 
magoria. The major poetic styles of the age were metaphysical, which used intellectual 
conceit and paradox, and High Baroque, which used sensuous conceit and oxymoron. 
Poets doubted the validity of the sense experience and emphasized transcendence, often 
using the metaphor of the world as a theater. Shakespeare used the theme extensively. 
“Play” was an important part of the Baroque concept of art, and included. the whole 
‘complex of make-believe, conflict, and jest. Heroes of the period were passive and 
directed their will toward endurance, rather than active achievement. —J.E.F. 


Y. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 
1392. Gould, Gerald L. The Gate Scene at Sotherton in MANSFIELD PARK, L&P, 
20:2, 1970, 75-78. The second Sotherton episode, or gate scene, in Austen’s novel 
_prefigures crucial actions and places her key characters in illuminating typical stances. 
Explicit sexual imagery in this scene is the principal conveyor of meaning, especially 
the mene of freedom vs. restraint. —M.K. 


1393. Mansell, Darrell, Jr. The Date of Jane Austen’s Revision of NORTHANGER 
ABBEY, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 40-41. Several similarities between this novel and 


u ເ 


Gilpin’s Observations on several: parts of the counties of Cambridge, Norfolk er = 
including descriptive details and the name of the owner of Wansted (Lord Tilney), 
indicate that Austen ue indeed revise her novel after Observations was published in 
1809. : | . :. . .- —L.T.O. 


John cae 
Cf.: Item 1502. ü ` 


Edmund Burke 


1394. McLoughlin, T. Burke’s Formal Training in Oratory, ESA, 11:2, Sept. 1968, 
161-172. Burke’s extraordinary skill in oratory is due in part to his undergraduate 
training in rhetoric at Trinity College, Dublin, and to his extracurricular activities in 
“The Club” which be was instrumental in founding. The éxact nature of his course 
work is not known, though Cicero’s De Officiis was a prescribed text. Burke acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to the emphasis at Trinity on the principles of liberty, morality, 
and composition. “The Club” was more than a debating society; its programs included 
poetry readings and the writing of essays and criticism as well. —R.F.B. 


Robert Burns 


1395. Carruth, Hayden. Burns’s Poems, Poetry, 114:3, June .1969, 191- 193. Almost 
all of Burns’s poetry is spoiled by his “striving for a fashionable style.” Even among 
the songs, most are spoiled. Burns was skillful, facile, and musical, “but his heart, it 
seems, was shallow.” James Kinsley’s edition, The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns 
(Oxford U. Press, 1969) “ought to suffice. —H.P. 


Daniel Defoe 


1396. Echeruo, Michael J. C. ROBINSON CRUSOE, PURCHAS HIS PILGRIMES 
and the “Novel; ESA, 10:2, Sept. 1967, 167-177. Defoe’s indebtedness to Purchas 
for background material in writing his novel has not been sufficiently investigated. 
Though there are no direct verbal echoes, the several emphases in both books on 
“economic man,” “religious man,” “colonialist man,” and “man, the anthropologist” 
suggest Defoe’s awareness of Purchas’s work as a significant part of the literature of 
travel, and it was from this literature that Defoe borrowed heavily in writing Robinson 
Crusoe.. . —R.F.B. 


John ກກ 


1397. Hinnant, Charles H. The Background of the Early Version of Dryden’s THE 
DUKE OF GUISE, ELN, 6:2, Dec. 1968, 102-106. In response to critics’ attacks. 
concerning the ending of The Duke of Guise, a play he had written with Nathaniel Lee, 
Dryden claimed that he had written the controversial portion of the play more than 
20 years earlier, in 1660. Circumstantial evidence exists to corroborate Dryden’s claim, 
for frequent parallels drawn in the play between the Holy League and the Covenanters 
can be taken ໄດ be references to a parallel between the Holy League of France and the ` 
Covenanters of England—~a parellel drawn by Anglicans in ລກ effort “to discredit 
the exaggerated danger of Roman. Catholicism.” In this light, moreover, the early 
version of the play is valuable in showing how early Dryden formulated his basic l 
political attitudes. Seo NE b T. O. 


1398. Osenburg, F. C. The Prologue to Dryden’s WILD GALLANT TEE E 
ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 35-39. An examination of a table of ephemerides and almost any 
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17th-century handbook of astrology reveals that in his’ Prologue to the Wild Gallant, 
Dryden displayed.a closé knowledge of astrology. Hence, the errors made by the 
astrologers in the Prologue. were undoubtedly intentional and Dryden was saying, by 
irony, that the success of his play lay not with the stars but with the wits in his audience, 

—L.T.O. 


Henry Fielding 


1399. Bloch, Tuvia. The Prosecution of the Maidservant in AMELIA, ELN, 6:4, June 
1969, 269-271. Fielding’s critics agree that it was only because he wished to illustrate 
anomalies in the law of theft that he had-Booth prosecute the servant Betty for: stealing 
the heroine’s shifts in Book XI, Chaps. v and vii. But Booth’s justification > of his 
actions in Chap. v displays so many of Fielding’s own views that there is cause to 
believe that Fielding was as interested in. punishing ingratitude and in inculcating the 
need for the ເເມ of criminals as he was in illustrating the anomalies of the law. 

| = —L.T.O. 


John Gay 


1400. Sherbo, Arthur. Virgil, Dryden, Gay, and Matters Trivial, PMLA, 85: 5, Oct. 
1970, 1063-1071. Recent criticism of Gay’s poetry, particularly his Trivia, has largely 
continued ‘to slight its merit or to misread it. Some take the poem too seriously and 
overlook a number of aspects that reinforce its mock-georgic nature. Gay was fully 
aware of what he was doing throughout the poem. When one reads it closely, with 
Dryden’s translation of Virgil in mind, a great deal of what Gay intended is clearly 
revealed. Not only did he go to Dryden for particular phrases, but he also used single 
words in the unusual senses Dryden had already employed. When one adds an occa- 
sional clear echo of the Bible or Milton, all intended to enhance the mock-dignity of 
the Po there can be no doubt of Gay’s poetic competence. —P.G.D. 


William Gilpin | 
Cf.: Item 1393. 


Sami J okisi 


1401. Mudrick, Marvin The Ogre at the Feast of Life, HudR, 23:2, ນມ 1970, 278- 
292. Johnson had an enormous grasp of the particular, of life, but because of his time 
and upbringing he suppressed almost all of this and wrote a lot of very dull stuff. To 
find Johnson’s greatness one must go to Boswell’s and Mrs. Thrale’s accounts, a few 
of Johnson’s own- essays, and the fragmentary memoir of his childhood. . —B.A.P. 


- Nathaniel Lee | 
Cf.: Item 1397. ສ a 


Matthew Gregory Lewis. 
Ann Radcliffe’ 


1402. Poenicke, Klaus. “Schünheit im Schosse des Schreckens”: Raumgefiige und 
Menschenbild im englischen Schauerroman, Archiv, 207:1, June 1970, 1-19. The heroes 
and heroines of Radcliffe’s gothic novels achieve a balance: between the terrible and the 
sublime by spatial distance and change of locality. In Lewis's The Monk, the distance 
shrinks, and horror dominates almost undiminished. Lewis’s fatalism destroys what- 
ever is left of 18th-century moral rectitude. (In German) . x —K. P.S.J. 
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„Samuel Richardson 


1403. Dalziel, Margaret. Richardson and Romance, AUMLA, No. 33, May 1970, 
5-24. Richardson condemned romances of the 17th-century French variety, especially 
their insistence on love at first sight, the eternal constancy of the lovers, the equating 
of love with worship, and the lover’s humility in regard to his mistress. But he used 
stock situations of romance such as the rescue of the heroine and, more significantly, 
idealized love as the main subject of his longer novels. His heroines are tyrannized, and 
his heroes are protectors of the distressed. Into his realistic fabric of ordinary lives 
Richardson worked the threads of heroic romance. , —F.M.P. 


Thomas Shadwell 


1404. Hume, Robert D. Formal Intention i in THE BROTHERS and THE SQUIRE OF 
ALSATIA, ELN, 6:3, Mar. 1969, 176-184. An examination of Shadwell’s Squire and 
Terence’s last play on which Shadwell based his, reveals that Terence’s play is a success 
largely because the standards needed for judgment are inherent in the fabric of the 
play, and Shadwell’s is a failure because it contains.no standards which can direct its 
audience’s remorse. Shadwell departed from the conclusions of his source, but he 
failed to contrive a consistent or convincing alternative, and in his lack of control he 
rendered his play, though exuberant, ultimately ineffective. —-L.T.O. 


7 : Tobias Smollett 
Cf.: Item 1517. . ບ , 


' Laurence Sterne 


1405. ວດິ, Ernest H;- A Vision of the Sentimental Absurd: Sterne aa Caines 
SR, 72:4, Oct-Dec. 1964, 652-667. -Despite the difference in time between the two 
men Camus’s essay The Myth of Sisyphus can be used profitably in studying Tristram 
Shandy and A Sentimental Journey: “the Absurd ... helps define Sterne’s humor,” his 
“whole vision,” his mockery, and “his refusal to accept anything absolutely.” In fact, 
Sterne “helps define and qualify the Absurd.” In Sterne, the comic is generally touched 
with sadness; man inhabits a non-rational world of chance. Thus the comedy of 
Shandy moves, by reason of Sterne’s absurd vision, toward tragedy. Like Camus, the 
narrator in Shandy accepts the absurd conflicts that fill life; the intensity of one’s 
awareness of these conflicts measures the extent to which one is alive. —J.S.P. 


Poetry 
1406. Trickett, Rachel. The Difficulties of Defining and Categorizing in the Augustan 
Period, NLH, 1:2, Win. 1970, 163-179. Descriptive. categories in criticism may reflect 
value judgments, and the historical view may lead to. using the concepts of one age as 
standards for judging another. .A safer method is to analyze a period in terms of itself, 
and Augustan poetry is particularly suited to this method. The period is rich in criticism 
and statements of accomplishment. More than for any other age, the major poets can 
be considered the norm for the Augustan period because many writers deliberately 
imitated them. Metrical devices are- the distinguishing features of the period. The real 
problem of defining and categorizing is to avoid the belief that we have the final 
answer. . —J.E.F. 


1407. Wimsatt, W. K. Imitation As Freedom-—1717-1798, NLH, 1:2, Win. 1970, 215- 
236. English poets imitated not only the classical models, but also the English poets, 
especially Spenser, Milton, and Pope, who had already best imitated the ancients. The 
Pindaric ode was one of the most serious ways of imitating the classical model in 
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English. Other poets imitated the folk ballads and various dialects of British past and 
present. Burns used this technique successfully. Blake’s Poetical Sketches contains a 
wide range of imitative experiments. In the final analysis, however, the essence of 
poetic freedom is more talent, as demonstrated by Wordsworth. —J.E.F. 


YI. ROMANTIC 


Thomas Bewick 


1408. Bain, Iain. Thomas Bewick, Engraver, of Newcastle, 1753-1828; A. Check-list 
of his Correspondence and other Papers, PrivL, 3:2, Sum. 1970, 57-77. Bewick’s 
Memoir, the primary source for information about his life, has never been published in 
its entirety, nor in a properly annotated and indexed edition. Nor has any reasonably 
complete or accurate edition of his letters appeared. Unpublished Bewick letters and 
Mss in various museums and private collections reveal much about early 19th-century 
printing and engraving. [The author is collecting information about all Bewick Mss 
and wood blocks in preparation for new editions of the Memoir and the letters. A 
checklist of Bewick letters and papers in various locations is given.] (Illustrated) (To 
be continued) —E. Y.M. 


William Blake 


1409. Heims, Randel. Ore: The Id in Blake and Tolkien, L&P, 20:1, 1970, 31-35. 
Blake uses the name Orc for the fairest imaginable picture of humanity, while Tolkien 
uses the same name for the foulest. Blake’s Orc stands for potency and reflects his 
revolutionary attitude. Tolkien’s stands for sterility and his conservative attitude. Both 
Orcs thus symbolize a disruptive political power opposed to order and the status quo 
and both derive from the sexual id. Blake, genitally exuberant, wants freedom: for his 
Orc; Tolkien, anally concerned with order and property values, wants to keep his Orc 
completely repressed. —M.K. 


Lord Byron 
Cf.: Item 1412. 


I Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
1410. Raine, Kathleen. Traditional Symbolism in KUBLA KHAN, SR, 72:4, Oct.- 
Dec, 1964, 626-642. English poetry and myth before and after Coleridge (e.g. that of 
Milton and of Yeats) reveals archetypal themes familiar in European poetry generally; 
in fact, imaginative verse tends to be not just “subjective” and “personal” but to rely 
upon traditional imagery. Like the mind, the imagination must learn. Coleridge’s 
imagination had that learning that produced inspiration, specifically in Kubla Khan, 
altering traditional symbolism in the process; “its theme is the imaginative experience 


itself,” involving imagination and wonder at life’s mystery. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1446. 
George Colman, Jr. 
Cf.: Item 1522. | 
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Maria Edgeworth 


1411. Kennedy, Eileen. Genesis of a Fiction: The Edgeworth-Turgeney Relationship, 
ELN, 6:4, June 1969, 271-273. The idea that Edgeworth’s treatment of Irish workers 
gave Turgenev the idea for treating Russian peasants cannot be documented. It appears 
to be a fiction of literary history which began with Anne Thackeray Ritchie and was 
perpetuated by Brander Matthews and Padriac Column; it has been declared “more 
than dubious” by the Russian scholar and authority on Turgenev, Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
{Part of a letter from Yarmolinsky to Kennedy is printed.] —L.T.O. 


William Hazlitt 


1412. Story, Patrick L. Byron’s Death and Hazlitt’s SPIRIT OF THE AGE, ELN, 
7:1, Sept. 1969, 42-46. Hazlitt clearly intended the brief tribute with which he con- 
cluced his generally unsympathetic portrait of Byron in his Spirit of the Age to appear 
to have been written spontaneously upon his first hearing of Byron’s death. But evidence 
drawn chiefly from other essays in the Spirit reveals that Hazlitt actually added the 
tribute about a month after the body of the essay had been completed in order to create 
the illusion of shock and admiration necessary to justify his allowing the essay to be 
published as it stood——as a testimony, as Hazlitt wryly noted, to Byron’s own courageous 
honesty. —L.T.O. 


1413. Park, Roy. The Painter as Critic: Hazlitt’s Theory of Abstraction, PMLA, 
85:5, Oct. 1970, 1072-1081. Hazlitt’s early interest in painting and philosophy pro- 
foundly influenced his Jater work as a literary critic. His viaw of abstraction as a 
process of individuation rather than generalization was an improvement on the 18th- 
century theories and anticipated the findings of modern philosophy. He was clearly 
influenced by his training as a painter and his general conclusions find support in the 
writings of contemporary painters and art critics. His theory has important aesthetic 
implications and determined the nature of his response to literature and the critical act. 
One should accept with caution the view that music replaced painting as the Gominant 
analogy in the literary criticism of the early 19th century. —P.G.D. 


Jane Porter 
Cf.: Item 1520. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Cf.: Item 1571. 


William Wordsworth 


1414, Gillcrist, T. J. Spenser and Reason in the Conclusion of SALISBURY PLAIN, 
ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 11-18. The apparent contradiction between theme and tech- 
nique in the last stanza of Wordsworth’s Salisbury Plain, the first Ms version of Guilt 
and Sorrow, can be reconciled if the call to war is read as a call to a figurative rather 
than to a literal war. This interpretation rests on a sequence of allusions to Book V 
of the Faerie Queene by which Wordsworth denounces “modern versions of the tra- 
ditional social theory through a protest against Spenser’s expression of it.” The last 
stanza is not a call for violence but is instead a call for reason—Wordsworth rejects 
Spenser’s iron flail and calis for a “mace of Reason.” Because evil will be destroyed by 
the light of reason no violence is necessary. —L.T.O. 
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1415. Holland, William H., Jr. “The Proposed Publication”: An Unpublished Letter 
from Wordsworth to James Dyer, ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 34-37. In a letter dated Apr. 
3, 1828, to Dyer, then English Master at Edinburgh Academy, Wordsworth explains 
why he had decided against allowing the Edinburgh publishing firm of Oliver and Boyd 
to publish a school book edition of his poems and: offers. Dyer the opportunity of pub- 
lishing them in a limited number of copies for his own needs at the academy. ,Apparently 
Dyer never published the edition, but the fact that the letter has presumably lain in the 
files of Oliver and Boyd suggests that Dyer went.so far as to approach the firm with 
the proposal, using Wordsworth’s letter as a “license” to undertake a private printing. 
[The letter is printed; ] ! | —L.T.O. 


à f Poetry l 
1416. Smith, R. J. Romanticism in English Poetry, ESA, 11:1, Mar. 1968, 11-33. 
When applied to English writers of the late 18th and early 19th centuries, Romanticism 
suggests a “fusion of imaginative interest, sensuous delight, idealism and the belief 
in a pursuit of the irrational.” Since then these features have never been consistently 
a common part of English literary tradition. —R.F.B. 


Cf.: Item 1407. 


General 


1417. Erdman, David V., editor, and others. The Romantic Movement: ;A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for 1968, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969 (Supp.), 1-159. [This bibliog- 
raphy includes descriptive and occasionally critical annotations of “all books and 
articles of substantive interest to scholars. of English 'and Continental Romanticism.” 

The contents are divided into seven categories: General, English, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish. Each category is further divided into sections such as 
Bibliography; Environment: Art, ເີ Politics, Religion; Criticism; and Studies 
of Authors.] | —L. T.O. 


VII. VICTORIAN 


Jeremy Bentham 


1418. Allentuck, Marcia. Jeremy Bentham: An Unpublished Letter, ELN, 6:3, Mar. 
1969, 185-186. A letter, dated Dec. 12, 1823, from Bentham to Robert Gourlay is in 
the Archives of the Columbia Law Library. In the hand of an amanuensis, the letter 
is signed by Bentham. In it he responds to the idea of a project proposed | by Gourlay 
(unspecified); and he does not fail to ride his own hobbyhorse, freely advertising his 
great vision of codification. [The letter is reprinted in full.] —L.T.O. 
, l j i 
Robert Browning 


1419. Ryals, Clyde de L, Browning’ s FIFINE AT THE FAIR: Some Further Sources 
and Influences, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 46-51. In himself and in the two men he honored 
most—-his father and Shelley—Browning found marital inconstancy where he had 
expected to find fidelity. This revelation, combined with his enthusiasm for Tennyson’s 
The Holy Grail, a poem which deals with the inability of man to achieve the ideal 
and which is a part of a larger poem—-Idylls of the King —which has marital infidelity 
as one of its major themes, led to his monologue Fifine, the speaker for which is 
similar to Moliére’s Don Juan, not the legendary libertine but a man who could make 
the false seem true and vice versa. —L.T.O. 
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1420. Hancher, Michael, and Jerrold Moore. THE SOUND OF A VOICE THAT IS 
STILL: Browning’s Edison Cylinder, BrowN, No. 5, Fall 1970, 10-18. [This article 
catalogues the further appearance and disappearance of the recording which Browning 
made and lists the locations of libraries which have reproduced the cylinder. The article 
concludes one begun in No. 4, Sp. 1970, 21-33 (AES, 14:1, Sept. 1970, 144).] —P.A.H. 


1421. Tillotson, Geoffrey. A Word for Browning, SR, 72:3, July-Sept. 1964, 389-397. 
The English language defeats Browning less often than we sometimes think (e.g. he may 
be using a word in a sense now obsolete, whose meaning we fail to recognize); occa- 
sionally he is more precise in his diction than we perceive; and sometimes we call a 
passage obscure because we fail to recognize ironic intent. In short, deficiencies that we 
think exist in him really exist in us. We need to be alert when reading Browning! 
—J.S.P. 


1422. Hart, Nathaniel I. The Browning Collection of the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, BrowN, No. 5, Fall 1970, 6-9. [The library houses 32 literary Mss 
and 48 letters of Elizabeth Barrett and seven literary Mss and 192 letters of Robert 
Browning.] —P.A.H. 


1423. Rosenfeld, Alvin H. Browning and Disraeli, BrowN, No. 5, Fall 1970, 19-20. 
[This article recounts a meeting of Browning and Disraeli at the Royal Academy Dinner 
in 1881.] —P.A.H. 


Charles Dickens 


1424. Cox, C. B. Realism and Fantasy in DAVID COPPERFIELD, BJRL, 52:2, Sp. 
1970, 267-283. Linguistic devices such as the “as if” construction, “or the mixture of 
realism and fantasy in surface incident,” are characteristic of Dickens’s style and mode 
of viewing reality. “In his fiction, fantastic comparisons and events perpetually take on 
independent status, . . . with disturbing, uncertain relationships with the real world.” 
In David Copperfield the “as if” construction, together with “verbal pyrotechnics,” turns 
reality into comic absurdity. Characters are at the same time real and incredible, trans- 
formed into greatness by Dickens’s art of caricature. Furthermore, the novel is set in 
“the dream of memory,” and “memory images are particularly appropriate to the mix- 
ture of realism and fantasy.” Still, the novel is a “conquest over experience, a demon- 
stration through art of the mind restoring sanity, order, security, on the intractable 
absurd by treating it as a joke.” It is through devices like “as if” that the irrational 
is controlled. —E.A.B. 


1425. Lelchuk, Alan. Self, Family, and Society in GREAT EXPECTATIONS, SR, 
78:3, July-Sept. 1970, 407-426. In their differences, the families of this novel (Magwitch,,. 
Wemmick, Pocket) help us to understand both society and Pip himself. Morally, 
Dickens saw the world of society as the black, the reality; “the anarchic world, the 
white,” the ideal. But Pip comes to recognize the need of returning to reality and to 
fidelity to his family, of reconciling reality with the ideal. He becomes honest in viewing 
life. —J.S.P. 


Benjamin Disraeli 
Cf.: Item 1423, 
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George Eliot 
Cf.: Item 1535. 


W. S. Gilbert 


1426. Ellis, James. The Unsung W. S. Gilbert, HarvLB, 18:2, Apr. 1970, 109-140. 
Gilbert’s Bab Ballads have been ignored cr misread for many years, partially as a result 
of Gilbert’s own editing and his changes in the artwork that accompanied them. Poems 
in the earlier series were accompanied by drawings of “insect-like” creatures which 
Gilbert later replaced with more realistic and sentimental sketches, generally unsuited 
to the tone of the ballads. Gilbert’s attitude toward the ballads reflects his double 
nature; he was both “a bully and a martinet.” —R.L.K. 


Thomas Hardy 


1427. Guerard, Albert J. The Illusion of Simplicity:' The Shorter Poems of Thomas 
Hardy, SR, 72:3, July-Sept. 1964, 363-388. Hardy’s poems, despite their apparent 
simplicity (a cause of critical neglect) appeal because of their sincerity, their full reali- 
zation of what they seek to do, their suggestion of actual speech, and their strange, 
“ironic use of form.” Two of his lyrics—Neutral Tones and If You Had Known— 
separated by 53 years in their writing, illustrate these characteristics, particularly the 
last, a “very important aspect” of Hardy’s art. Examination of Hardy’s posty reveals 
a greater richness and versatility than has been recognized, —J.S.P. 


1428. Keith, W. J. Thomas Hardy and the name “Wessex,” ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 42- 
44. Although Hardy popularized the term “Wessex” and made the Wessex countryside 
a felt presence in his major novels, contrary to what he himself claimed he did not 
“disinter” the term. He was anticipated in his use of the word by William Barnes and, 
as early as 1858, by Charles Kingsley. —L.T.O. 


Richard Monckton Milnes 


1429. Cave, Roderick. Monckton Milnes and the Philobiblon Society, PrivL, 2:2, Sum. 
1969, 68-85. Milnes supported the London Library from its beginning, and took great 
interest in the British Museum, but the organization of the Philobiblon Society was prob- 
ably more important to him. The Duc d’Aumale was the first patron of this distin- 
guished group whose breakfast meetings gathered foreign princes, English noblemen, 
Members of Parliament, artists, and scholars. Between 1854 and 1884 the Society 
printed 15 volumes of Miscellanies containing articles on books and libraries and 
unpublished letters and poems. Milnes, Stirling-Maxwell, and Delepierre edited the 
volumes and in the later years did much of the writing. With the deaths of many older 
members and Milnes’s own aging, the Society declined, and Milnes dissolved it a few 
months before he died. (Illustrated) - , = BY.M. 


Lord Tennyson 
1430. Ferguson, John. Catullus and Tennyson, ESA, 12:1, Mar. 1969, 41-58. That 
Catullus influenced Tennyson throughout his poetic career, can be seen in 15 of his 
poems. He assimilated both Catullus’s way of perceiving life and his technique of 
expression. The most striking influence is shown in Eleanore. —R.F.B. 


1431. Monteiro, George. Tennyson to Sir Francis Palgrave: A Letter, ELN, 6:2, Dec. 
1968, 106-107. A brief letter (dated Dec. 27, 1858) in the Brown University Koopman 
Collection from Tennyson to Palgrave establishes the fact that there was a “connection, 
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formal and distant though it may be,” between the Poet Laureate and Sir Francis, father 
of the minor poet-art critic Francis Turner Palgrave, widely known to have been one 
of Tennyson’s friends. [The letter is printed.] | —L.T.O. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


1432. Taube, Myron. The Puppet Frame of VANITY FAIR, ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 
40-42. The “Before the Curtain” speech and the last paragraph of Vanity Fair form 
a frame which fails as a unifying device because it presents the author as puppeteer and 
his characters as puppets while the novel itself presents them as man and real people, 
respectively. Furthermore, the “Before the Curtain” speech is incongruous with the 
final paragraph, since the former presents the author as showman and the latter presents 
him as paterfamilias. The reason for this double incongruity is that Thackeray developed 
the frame and its metaphor after the rest of the novel was completed. ` —L.T.O. 


John Tyndall 


1433., Haugrud, Raychel A. Tyndall’s Interest in Emerson, AL, 41:4, Jan. 1970, 507- 
517. Tyndall acknowledged a profound debt to Emerson. He began reading Emerson 
after hearing him lecture at Halifax in 1847. He visited him in Concord in 1872 and 
met him again in London a few months later. His own writing style and his verses 
show a kinship with Emerson’s, he frequently quoted Emerson in his lectures on science, 
and he probably owed to Emerson his ability to transcend physical experience by the 
use of imagination to discover scientific truths. | —J.C.A. 


Fiction 
1434. Stoil, John E. Psychological Dissociation in the Victorian Novel, L&P, 20:2, 
1970, 63-73. The so-called traditional English Victorian novel, like the 19th-century 
American novel, is characterized by a growing psychological dissociation—the gap 
between the author’s intention and his achievement and between means (plot, external 
description of character, and social milieu) and ends (symbolic description of states 
of mind). This dissociative process can be traced from Austen through Eliot, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Meredith, to Hardy and Lawrence. —M.K. 


General 
1435. Beaty, Jerome. All Victoria’s Horses and All Victoria’s Men, NLH, 1:2, Win. 
1970, 271-292. The “Victorian frame of mind” consisted of a widespread consciousness 
that it was an age of transition, and an optimistic hope for a new order. Bearing this 
in mind gives new insight into many works. Dramatic monologue, a unitary work con- 
sisting of fragmentary parts, was a way to deal with the fragmented world and to 
search for a new unity. Works by Dickens, Browning, Tennyson, and Carlyle are 
examples of this mode. — —J.E.F. 


1436. Buckley, Jerome H. THE VICTORIAN TEMPER Revisited, NLH, 1:1, Oct. 
1969, 69-73. [The book (George Allen & Unwin, 1952) was planned to trace the 
development of the age as it is analogous to the life of a person—exuberant youth, 
middle years, and decadence. If Buckley were to revise the book now, 20 years later, 
he would change details but the basic design and motifs would remain the same.] 
—J.E.F. 
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Vie MODERN > = p7 | 
John Arden | 


1437. Jordan, Robert. Serjeant Musgrave’s Problem, MD, 13: 1, May 1970, 54-62. 
Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance, a problem play, poses three alternative responses to war, 
then presents Musgrave’s solution, not to that problem, but to the issue of duty. Faced 
by an embodiment of Life-and-Love (Annie), he brings another disaster to his world by 
glorifying duty. Unfortunately, the play does nothing to reconcile the válues she stands 
for with the universal ideal of pacifism. —T.A.S. 


James Barrie 


1438. Lamacchia, Grace A. Textual Variations for Act IV of THE ADMIRABLE 
CRICHTON, MD, 12:4, Feb. 1970, 408-418. Barrie was apparently dissatisfied with 
the ending of this play in the original acting version because it never convincingly 
reconciled the motives of the hero in resigning from service. For decades he continued 
to revise the acting versions, but only in the reading version does he manipulate the 
scenes and phrase the dialogue to show that Crichton’s resignation is climactic evidence 
of his nobility, rather than a betrayal of his principles. | —T.A.S. 


Samuel Beckett 


1439, Zilliacus, Clas. Samuel Beckett's EMBERS: “A Matter of Fundamental Sounds, 2 
MD, 13:2, Sept. 1970, 216-225. The widespread neglect of this early radio play is 
probably due to the failure to recognize its “aural dimensions.” The work is a soliloquy 
depending for its effect on a blurring of reality, a memory of voices, the non-realistic 
sounds of waves, and a thematic use of pauses between the phrases of the monologue. 
The play presents a brief flare-up of energy in a psyche on the verge of extinction; only 
in the middle of the play does the free-associative speech outweigh the pauses. It seems 
appropriate that Beckett refused to let it be staged or even read before an audience. 

—T. AS. 


1440. Shapiro, Barbara. Toward a Psychoanalytic Reading of Beckett's MOLLOY, 
Part If, L&P, 19:3&4, 1969, 15-30. Sexual potential appears in the imagery, structure, 
and episodes of Beckett’s novel; e.g., the bad knee and leg, an enema, the division of 
the novel into two parts, the account of love-making with Ruth, and the murder com- 
mitted by Moran. [For Part I, see L&P, 19:2, 1969, 71-88 (AES; 13:4, Dec: 1969, 
1240).] —M.K. 


Joseph Conrad | 


1441. Martin, W. R. Allegory in Conrad’s THE ROVER, ESA, 10:2, Sept. 1967, 187- 
194. This work has been unjustly underrated and neglected. It presents with controlled 
artistry in the form of allegory some of Conrad’s firm and more hopeful convictions. 
The allegory relates to France: Peyrol is the finer spirit of France; Scevola, the madness 
of the Revolution; Arlette, the France illegally possessed by Scevola; and Real, the 
condition of the French people. The tale is simple, “but it presents a vision that is 
coherent, deeply-felt, and affirmative.” f . —R.F.B. 


1442, Lee, Robin. THE SECRET AGENT: Structure, Theme, Mode, ESA, 11:2. 
Sept. 1968, 185-195. The abrupt break in chronology between Chaps. seven and eight 
has caused much comment. This break is a structural feature that is best explained by 
reference to the theme. By witholding the details of the Greenwich Park explosion. 
Conrad is able to build necessary background information, to underscore the irony and 
absurdity involved in the act of political violence, as well as to create suspense. —R.F.B. 
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T. S. Eliot 


1443. Wright, Nathalia. A Source for 1: S. Eliot’s “Objective Correlative”? AL, 41:4, 
Jan. 1970, 589-591. Eliots term “objective correlative” in Hamlet and His Problems 
(1919), was used in approximately the same sense by Washington Allston in his Lectures 
on Art, and Poems (1850). —J.C.A. 


1444, Hollahan, Eugene. A Structural Dantean Parallel in Eliot's THE LOVE SONG 
OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK, AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 91-93. In characterization, plot, 
contlict, and theme, Eliot’s poem owes much to Dante’s Inferno, Canto 11.31-42, where 
the poet hesitates before undertaking his descent into hell. ` —JÑ.C.A. 


1445. Cook, Robert G. Emerson’s SELF-RELIANCE, Sweeney, and Prufrock, AL, 
42:2, May 1970, 221-226. Sweeney Erect and The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 
represent Eliot's reaction against Emerson’s theory of self-reliance. Sweeney carries self- 
reliance to the extreme of unthinking action, while Prufrock carries it to the extreme of 
self-conscious inaction and paralysis, —J.C.A. 


1446. Marks, Emerson R. . 1. S. Eliot and the Ghost of S.T.C., SR, 72:2, Apr.-June 
1964, 262-280. Despite superficial and apparent differences (e.g. in temperament, 
attitudes, and differences of.style and theme) between Eliot and Coleridge, one finds 
upon close inspection that Eliot came to espouse the same social and literary principles 
that u š ເມ. in his maturity—the encompassing principle called organicism. 

4 —JS.P. 


1447, Weatherby, H. L. Two Medieyalists: Lewis and Eliot on Christianity and Litera- 
ture, SR, 78:2, Apr.-June 1970, 330-347. To assume identity of attitude on matters of 
religion and literature in C. S. Lewis and Eliot is to err: the conservatism of the two 
men, their preference for older literature, and their shared Anglican faith conceal 
profound differences. Each had a different kind of religious experience, their views of 
the relationship of Christianity. and literature differed almost antithetically, and .differ- 
ent reasons made medievalists of them. Lewis, then, offers us an alternative to Eliot 
as a means £ ເ contemporary Christian writers. —J.S.P. 


William Empson 


1448. Manwel Mabon: W. D. The Divided Glancer: A Comment on Wiliam Empson, 
ESA, 11:1, Mar. 1968, 35-41. Whether one admires -or dislikes The Seven Types of 
Ambiguity one should recognize the worth of Empson’s basic thesis in interpreting litera- 
ture: “any verbal statement implies a contradiction.” Great writers acknowledge the 
dualities and ambiguities in existence. An examination of Empson’s own poetry helps 
to demonstrate the significance of his arguments about ambiguity. —R.F.B. 


- Ronald. Firbank 


1449. Woodward; A. G. Ronald Firbank, ESA, 11:1, Mar. 1968, 1-9. Firbank was “an 
idler, an aesthete, a dilettante—and a writer of genius.” His greatest gift was the 
“ability to create a wholly self-sufficient imaginative world.” His novels lack structure, 
his analysis of character is sketchy, and his experience of life is limited; yet he had a 
particular kind of moral vision: he knew that “the experience of beauty is both hail 
and farewell” and his writings made the experience of beauty memorable. —R.F.B. 
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Ford Madox Ford 


1450. Mizener, Arthur. The Historical Romance and Twentieth-Century Sensibility: 
Ford’s FIFTH QUEEN, SR, 78:4, Aut. 1970, 563-577. In the characters of Katherine 
and Cromwell, Ford figured the two natures of Henry VIII: she is wholly devoted to 
the Old Faith; he is dedicated to “kingcraft.” Through the deaths of Katherine and 
Cromwell and in the “living despair” of the king at Katherine’s refusal of the com- 
promise he offers her between the worldly and spiritual sides of his nature, Ford 
portrayed “the only possibilities of life open to a man constituted as he was, and as 
many men of the 20th century are.” However, though the conception of the work is 
“noble,” the conclusion is flawed through Katherine’s closing speech, which makes her 
seem “divine, not human, and her end not a rounding off of the novel’s vision of reality 
but an apotheosis.” : —L.K.U. 


L.. P. Hartley 


1451. ກ Giorgio. The English Novelist and the American Tradition, SR, 
68:3, July 1960, 502-515. “Thoroughly English,” Hartley in his novels nevertheless 
goes back to earlier American writers and to moral problems of the last century—to 
Hawthorne particularly and also to James. One sees similar influences upon Eliot, 
Henry Green, and Graham Greene. In short, today “typically English writers are using 
styles and themes which date back to anid (9th: century: America.” —J.S.P. 


Waites Joyce 


1452. Cunningham, Frank R. Joyce’s EXILES: A Problem of Dramatic Stasis, MD, 
12:4, Feb. 1970, 399-407. Several approaches to Joyce’s play have been rewarding, 
especially the biographical parallels, the study of the influence of Ibsen, and the search 
for symbols. A recent discovery of ten fragments of the play, however, strengthens the 
view of the play as an ironical study of Rowan’s efforts to gain an impossible freedom 
from reality and to force the others to accompany him. The best explanation of why 
the play is a dramatic failure seems to ‘be that the hero is so inward-turning that his 
concerns are never externalized; he lapses from self-debate only into modes of preaching. 

l : —T:.A.S. 


1453. Thompson, William Irwin. The Language of FINNEGANS WAKE, SR, 72:1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1964, 78-90. Morphologically straightforward, following the structure of 
English, this work is lexicographically distorted, with agglutinative language that 
operates on several levels at once. Sign and symbol are strangely distorted, and com- 
plexity of narrative is accompanied by complexity of characterization. The book as a 


whole “is the point outside the space-time system , . . at which God observes the 
absurd carnival of history.” It fails, however, because Joyce could not resist being 
cute and clever. oy —J.S.P. 


1454, Scholes, Robert. Joyce and the Epiphany: The Key to the Labyrinth? SR, 72:1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1964, 65-77. As a major tool in the criticism of Joyce, the term “epiphany” 
has limited use and should be abandoned. As a whole, the Epiphanies merit the con- 
demnation that Stephen gives them; their chief importance lies in Joyce’s subsequent 
use of them. Presenting originally “vulgarities of speech or gesture and memorable 
phases of the mind itself,” they become in Portrait (ten years after Stephen Hero) not 
a spiritual manifestation, as before, but a mere bit of: prose. —J.S.P. 
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1455, Reynolds, Mary T. Joyce and Nora: The Indispensable Countersign, SR, 72:1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1964, 29-64. Thirty-five letters written to his wife during a six-month period 
of separation in 1909 reveal much of Joyce and of the couple’s relationship at the time. 
In these letters, portions of which Joyce reproduced in Ulysses, style and tone alternate 
between mannered phrases and simplicity, the latter appearing more clearly as he reflects 
upon and discusses domestic quarrels and maladjustments. As a whole, the letters show 
a lessening of tensions and a balance or harmony in the husband-wife relationship, but 
these changes proved to be only temporary. —J.S.P. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1456. Barry, J. Oswald Spengler and D. H. Lawrence, ESA, 12:2, Sept. 1969, 151- 
161. Lawrence came close in The Rainbow and in Women In Love to creating “a 
microcosm of the Spenglerian world picture.” In the three generations of the Brangwens 
the classical values yield to the Faustian life-style characterized by strong spirituality and 
a duality of mind and body. Like Spengler, Lawrence portrays “the over-intellectualized 
self” destroying “the instinctive self.” Both regard the dominance of “the brain man” 
as inimical to art and to life itself. —R.F.B. 


1457. Friedman, Alan. The Other Lawrence, PR, 37:2, 1970, 239-253. Whereas Joyce 
distorted conventional verbal techniques to render his characters’ unconscious, Law- 
rence attempts to render the Underself by distorting the conventional symbols for 
emotions. His “subjective correlatives” for the processes of the unconscious are physical, 
demonic, visionary, and impersonal—a radical shift from the traditional novelistic focus 
on the personal self. Passages which suggest the rush of unconscious perception “elicit 
and deliberately engage unconscious response”; these passages are often critically con- 
demned as lapses in style. —B.A.P. 


1458. Lee, R. H. A True Relatedness: Lawrence’s View of Morality, ESA, 10:2, Sept. 
1967, 178-185. Most critics of Lawrence emphasize his concern with morality, but 
they tend to overemphasize his assertions about the importance of “life-force” and pay 
little attention to his “critical stance.” Lawrence, himself, is most helpful in defining 
“morality” (Morality and The Novel in Phoenix: The Posthumous Papers of D. H. 
Lawrence, ed. Edward D. MacDonald, Viking, 1936) as “that delicate, forever trembling 
and changing balance between me and my circumambient universe, which precedes and 
accompanies a true relatedness.” His characters reveal this balance (Rupert and Ursula 
in Women in Love) and a lack of balance (Gudrun Brangwen). His perspective on 
morality provides a guide to the structure of his novels and their relationship to one 
another. —R.F.B. 


C. S. Lewis 
Cf.: Item 1447. 


Fiona Macleod (William Sharp) 
Cf.: Item 1480. 


Guido Morris 
1459, Baker, Anthony. The Quest for Guido, PrivL, 2:4, Win. 1969, 138-176. [The 
privately printed Crescendo Poetry pamphlets sent the author, a librarian, in search of 
Guido Morris and his Latin Press. In bits and pieces information has turned up about 
the seven different times between 1936 and 1963 that the Press was set up, about what 
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Morris printed and how he printed it, and a certain amount about Morris the man.] 
(Illustrated) —E. Y.M. 


1460. Hutchings, F. G. B. Guido Morris, PrivL, 2:4, Win. 1969, 176-180. Morris’s 
exhibition catalogues in the Leeds Collection show certain weaknesses, but his cover 
layouts, posters, letterheads, and in particular his early broadsides show “inscriptive 
quality.” Morris’s, exacting standards for -his work led him to artistic success and 


financial failure. (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 

1461. Brown, Philip A. H., and Anthony Baker. The Latin Press, a Tentative Check- 

i PrivL, 2:4, Win. 1969, 180-187. (Illustrated) | . —EY.M. 
Sean O’Casey 


1462. McLaughlin, John J. Political Allegory i in O’Casey’s PURPLE DUST, MD, 13: 1, 
May 1970, 47-53. This work is a comic allegory of the victory of socialism over a 
decaying capitalistic system. The Irish workmen have escaped the sterile ignorance of 
the English businessmen who try to restore a Tudor mansion. The flood inundating 
it symbolizes the forces of history which aid socialistic workers (one carefully identified 
with Irish nationalism, another with International ເ, in duping their employers. 

. —T.A.S. 


George Orwell 
1463. Fiderer, George. Masochism as Literary Strategy:. Orwell’s Psychological Novels, 
L&P, 20:1, 1970, 3-21. Orwell dreaded yet enjoyed whipping——evidence of an ambiv- 
alent sadomasochism that obsessively pervades his novels and essays. Following 
Freud’s ideas, his neurosis can be traced to fantasies of the unconscious, where its 
prototype can be found. His unconscious masochism explains Orwell’s identification 
with victims, while his unconscious sadism explains his own aggression. Furthermore, 
the superego of such neurotics identifies with the aggressor, the very authority it sup- 
posedly struggles against. Thus Orwell’s revolt is aborted because it is really not meant 
to improve social conditions but to provoke society to assume the role of a punishing 
parent. Analysis of 1984 particularly confirms this ມ. —M.K. 


Foin Osborne 


1464. Faber, M. D. The Character of Jimmy Porter: An Approach to LOOK BACK 
IN ANGER, MD, 13:1, May 1970, 67-77. Many of Porter’s réactions correspond to 
the clinica! description of an orally fixated individual. His frequent references to eating 
and drinking, his dependence on pipe and trumpet, his analogies between sex play and 
eating, and his apparent desire to have a wife-mother are among the symptoms of a 
man who confuses his own neurotic demands with the faults of society. —T.A.S, 


1465, Karrfalt, David H. The Social Theme 3 Osborne’s Plays, MD, 13:1, May 1970, 

78-82. The world stirs those capable of feeling to despair, then to help their associates 
share the feeling of failure and futility. The.bést Osborne’s characters can hope for 
today is to share with one or two others, and nue to ມ. isolation while they hope 
for the future.  <-+1. A. S. 


Anthony Powell 


1466. Woodward. A. G. The Novels of Anthony. Powell, ESA, 10:2, Sept. 1967, 117- 
128. Powell resolutely avoids schematizing people and events. Rather he “observes” his 
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characters and is sometimes even surprised by them. This approach. is best shown in 
his Music of Time Series. Powell “may lack vision, passion, ultimate profundities, but 
he excels in revealing the London of the 1920’s and 30’s.” . —R.F.B. 


Herbert Read 


1467. Raine, Kathleen. Herbert Read as a Literary Critic, SR, 77:3, July-Sept. 1969, 
405-425. Although Read revealed himself as a champion of contemporary writers, he 
found value in writers of the past, especially Wordsworth. A poet himself, he did his 
best criticism, surprisingly, with prose writers and preferred free verse to other forms 
because it was closest to prose. He liked “feeling” in literature but used the word in a 
variety of senses: physical sensation, 18th-century “sentiment,” intuitive flashes, and 
“the quality of life.” Imagism and later Surrealism interested him, though he came 
eventually to recognize in this last a destructive element. Refusing to admit a meta- 
physical root for imagination, he differed with Eliot on the importance of tradition and 
religion. A humanist, he came close to despair in his final years as he viewed the 
world about him. He was one of our major critics. —J.S.P. 


George Bernard Shaw 


1468. Nelson, Raymond S. Blanco Posnet--Adversary o£ God, MD, 13:1, May 1970, 
1-9. In The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet Shaw, who called it “a religious tract in 
dramatic form,” displays his unorthodox conception of conversion. Blanco is trans- 
formed by finding grounds within his nature for rejecting the perversions of established 
religion, and’ he becomes an adversary of the evils he once embraced. But only the 
superior man can successfully answer the call of the Life Force, since there is no one 
to help in the process and no way of formulating his views once achieved. —T.A.S. 


Lytton Strachey 


1469. Sherman, Murray H. Lytton Strachey: A Study in English Character and 
Eccentricity, PsyR, 56:4, 1969-70, 597-608 (rev.-art., Michael Holroyd, Lytton 
Strachey; A Critical Biography, Holt Rinehart & Winston, 1967). Holroyd’s biography 
of Strachey is extremely frank, particularly in its documentation of Strachey’s homo- 
sexuality and other psychological eccentricities. It is valuable for the subtlety of its 
portrayal of character in action, a lesson to psychoanalysts who wish to write vivid 
and dynamic biographies, rather than biographical studies which are abstract and too 
oriented to pathology. Unlike psychoanalytic. biographers who focus upon id, Holroyd 
describes the 620 and so is enabled to present. the subtleties of individuality, which is 
the reason, for his success. And this is the difference between clinical and literary 
biography. ; —M.K. 


John Millington Synge 
1470..McMahon, Seán. Clay and Worms, Eire, 5:4, Win. 1970, 116-134. In his 
prose,. poetry, and drama, Synge showed a continuing interest in death, graves, and 
decay. In his early works, his attitude is often morbid; but in the plays of his maturity, 
he portrays life as a state that should be. joyous and vigorous. In these works, death 
is admittedly awful, yet preferable to diminishing spirits and energies, to loss of beauty 
and love, in short, to lonely, powerless, and unhealthy old age. i —M.T. 


1471. Salmon, Eric. J. M. Synge’s Playboy: A Necessary Reassessment, MD, 13:2, 
Sept. 1970, 111-128. Critics of Synge’s The Playboy of: the Western World often praise 
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some aspect of it, but usually fail to appreciate its fusion of meaning, action, and lan- 
guage. From the story of Christy’s rise and fall, delicately balanced on “the reality- 
illusion paradox,” we learn how violence and gentleness have a common source, how 
man is transformed by his epiphanies, and how conventional morality is perverted by 
_the very activities which support it. Christy’s story of parricide becomes hyperbolic 
only after the natives find romance in each metaphor; later they reject him for acting 
out the violence of their imaginations. Synge’s ornamental language thus becomes highly 
functional as it lends credibility to the humanity underlying this paradox. —T.A.S. 


Dylan Thomas 


1472. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. Dylan Thomas’ Conception of Poetry: A Debt 
to Blake, ELN, 6:3, Mar. 1969, 197-200. The center of Thomas’s conception of poetry 
is his notion of contraries—“TI like ‘redeeming the contraries’ with secretive images”— 
which is derived from Blake’s Milton. In the matter of poetical form, Thomas also 
agreed with Blake, believing that poetry finds its own form and that structure should 
never be superimposed. Finally, Thomas, like Blake and Blake’s mentor, Milton, 
asserted himself as a “revolutionary artist” who worked with poetical traditions, not 
within them. —L.T.O. 


J. R. R, Tolkien ; 
Cf.: Item 1409, 


R. C. Trevelyan 


1473. Collins, J. A. R. C. Trevelyan and His Edwardian Sisyphus, MD, 12:4, Feb. 
1970, 346-356. Trevelyan’s unproduced verse play, Sisyphus: An Operatic Fable, 
presents the mythical king in an audacious attempt to outfox the gods. Thoroughly 
steeped in classical literature, the author seems alternately to imitate and to parody 19th- 
century poetic diction. His comic version of a Sisyphus triumphant even in defeat 
contrasts iJluminatingly with the one in Camus’s version. —T.A.S. 


Arthur Waley 


1474, Lucie-Smith, Edward. PrivL, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 35-37 (rev.-art., Francis A. Johns, 
The Strategist: A Bibliography of Arthur Waley, George Allen and Unwin, 1969). 
Waley’s reputation rests largely on his translations of Chinese and Japanese prose and 
verse into English. Although Pound’s verse translations are more vigorous, Waley’s 
show a similar style and movement. Through Waley’s transiations poets and readers 
found a new source of subject matter. His style and Horatian tone have affected our 
reaction to classical Chinese poetry. —E.Y.M. 


Evelyn Waugh 


1475. Mattingly, Joseph F. Guy Crouchback’s “Children,” ELN, 6:3, Mar. 1969, 
200-201. An apparent proofreading error near the end of Waugh’s Crouchback trilogy 
has given rise to confusion regarding the matter of Guy Crouchback’s children. When 
the trilogy was republished in 1965 under the title Sword of Honour, Waugh corrected 
the error to leave no doubt that Guy had no children, a point of crucial importance to 
the theme of social decline in the work, for at the end of the trilogy, Guy—and the house 
of Crouchback, and aristocracy itselfi—must be without heirs. —L.T.O. 
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1476. Semple, H. E. Evelyn Waugh’s Modern Crusade, ESA, 11:1, Mar. 1968, 47-59. 
A Tory and a Catholic, Waugh was concerned principally with man’s relation to God. 
His snobbery stems from ‘his conclusion that the aristocracy embodied his values while 
the common people did not. His religion provided a standard of values for the writing 
of effective satire. Though often cruel, he wrote from “a sens2 of moral proportion, a . 
sense that rejects, with laughter and contempt, the foolish, the shallow, the bad.” 
—R.F.B. 


George Yeats 


1477. Bradford, Curtis B. George Yeats: Poet’s Wife, SR, 77:3, July-Sept. 1969, 385- 
404. Although physically suggesting “a Dublin fishwife,” George (Georgie) Yeats 
revealed herself in a series of meetings during 1954-1955 as widely read, highly intelli- 
gent, aristocratic, and quite willing to discuss her famous husband and even lend his 
Mss freely. Yet one did not feel wholly at ease with her; one found a “mocking, 
irresponsible” quality in her and was wary of what one asked her. Impertinence and 
condescension she would not tolerate. Yeats’s third choice for a wife, she was invalu- 
able to him in many roles, from wife to businéss manager; examination of his Mss 
supports the belief that from The Tower on, she was indispensable to him. —J.S.P. 


William Butler Yeats 


1478. Cheadle, B. D. Yeats and Symbolism, ESA, 12:2, Sept. 1969, 132-150. The 
symbolist movement continued the romantic reaction against positivism and materialism, 
extending the romantic emphasis on “the creative imagination and organic form.” 
Yeats consciously opposed the fixation on “the external and material.” He used the 
central icons of the symbolist aesthetic, such as the tree and the dancer in Among 
School Children, not as referents to things beyond themselves, but for their own autono- 
mous worth. For Yeats, authentic symbolist poetry is achieved through the “spiritual 
resonance” and “numinous quality” of ancient and archetypal symbols. He achieved in 
his art the three qualities that St. Thomas associated with art—“integrity, consonance, 
and radiance.” —R.F.B. 


1479, Thompson, J. B. The Tables Turned: An Analysis of Yeats’ss CRAZY JANE 
REPROVED, ESA, 11:2, Sept. 1968, 173-183. Avoided by most critics and admittedly 
extremely difficult, this poem makes considerable sense if one assumes that the speaker 
is Crazy Jane herself who is reproving her reprover by using the Bishop’s arguments 
against him. The refrains at the stanza ends (“fol de rol, fol de rol”) are more appro- 
priate to her than to a church dignitary. Her “insouciant almost reckless gaiety” is 
mostly evident in the final refrain. Moreover, the title may seem to indicate that Jane 
is being reprimanded, but actually its meaning is ambiguous. —R.F.B. 


1480. Halloran, Wiliam F. W. B. Yeats and William Sharp: The Archer Vision, ELN, 
6:4, June. 1969, 273-280. In the summer of 1896 Yeats had a vision of a centaur and 
a woman shooting an arrow at a star, and he excitedly wrote Sharp about the incident. 
For some time Yeats had been searching for proof of his ability to make contact with 
spiritual powers, and a few months after his vision, when he read a story in the Savoy 
titled The Archer by “Fiona Macleod”—supposedly a mutual friend of his and Sharp’s, 
but actually Sharp’s pseudonym—telling of a vision almost exectly like his own, he 
concluded that his experience was an authentic instance of supernatural communication. 
One may be tempted to disparage Yeats’s credulity and disapprove Sharp’s underhanded- 
ness, but Yeats believed in psychic phenomena and by bolstering his belief in his powers 
of vision, the archer deception increased his self-confidence and contributed to his efforts 
to weave visionary insights into the fabric of his poetry. —L.T.O. 
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1481. Whitaker, Thomas R. Yeats’s Alembic, SR, 68:4, Oct. 1960, 576-594. Yeats’s 
short stories oí the 1890’s dealing with alchemy adumbrate the spiritual transformation 
that he sought and that became apparent in his poetry after 1902—a wholeness that 
enabled him to accept the world of time by exploring and realizing human ee 
art. —J.S.P. 


Poetry 
1482, Cotton, John. The Fantasy Poets, PrivL, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 3-13. Oscar Mellor 
opened the Fantasy Press at Oxford in 1951. In 1952 he printed the first of the Fantasy 
Poets series, single-author collections of verse by members of the Oxford Poetry Society. 
Later pamphlets included the work of non-Oxford poets. Examination of these 35 
eight-page pamphlets enables one to follow the Press’s experiments in typography and 
design. Gradually the Press began to produce whole books of poetry; Elizabeth Jen- 
nings’s Poems won acclaim. Many of the so-called “Movement” poets had work 
printed by Mellor’s Press. [A checklist with bibliographical descriptions of the Fantasy 
Poets Pamphlet Series and “other books and a of poetry edited and published 
by The Fantasy Press” 1 is included.] (Tilustrated) —E. Y.M. 


1483, Mills, Stuart. Concrete Poetry, PrivL, 2:3, Aut. 1969, 95-106. Concrete poems 
emphasize typography and are objects to be viewed, not songs to be read. They may 
appropriately be printed on cards or posters instead of in books and pamphlets. Jan 
Hamilton Finlay’s Poor Old Tired Horse is an example of a beautifully printed magazine 
which rises above the mimeographed ugliness of appearance and the “documentation. of 
a personal agony” sort of poetry common to avant-garde poetry magazines. [Seven 
concrete poems are reproduced. Bibliographies for the Wild Hawthorn Press, “Tarasque 
Press Relevant Titles,” Openings Press, and Writers Forum are given.] —E. Y.M. 


1484, White, Eric W. The Poetry Book Society, PrivL, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 33-39. In 1954 
the Arts Council of Great Britain set up the Poetry Book Society in order to encourage 
printed poetry without the use of a direct subsidy of books. Each year subscribing mem- 
bers receive four books of new poetry, a list of recommended new books, and a 
Bulletin containing poems and information about the poets. Recently Special Poetry 
Supplements, facsimile reprints of poets’ Mss, and a Poetry Festival have been added 
to the Society’s list of publications and activities. [Lists of poets whose books have 
been chosen or recommended by the Society are included.] —E. Y.M. 


General 
1485. Brownjohn, Alan. DEPARTURE, PrivL, 3:2, Sum. 1970, 91-95. [John Adlard 
and Brownjohn founded Departure at Oxford in 1952,. calling it “A Magazine of 
Literature and the Arts.” As with most such periodicals, financial backing and distri- 
bution were constant problems. Various editors carried on the venture until No. 11, 
Jan. 1957, and some interesting work appeared in the magazine.] (Tllustrated) —E.Y.M. 


1486. Burns, Jim. THIS QUARTER, PrivL, 3:1, Sp. 1970, 16-26. This Quarter first 
appeared as a “little magazine” of 300 pages in the spring of 1925 in Paris. Ethel.Moor- 
head and the poet Ernest Walsh edited the first two issues; Moorhead alone edited the 
last two issues of the first volume after Walsh’s death. With the second volume in 1929, 
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Edward Titus, bookseller and printer, began as editor and continued until 1932, when 
the periodical ceased. Walsh and Moorhead largely restricted the magazine to the work 
of Montparnesse expatriates (English and American) they knew and admired. Titus, 
though he engaged in a literary war with Transition, had wider tastes and would not 
restrict the magazine to.a particular platform. All the editors had impressive lists of 
contributors. Mllustrated) —E.Y.M. 


1487. Chambers, David. The Art Society Press, PrivL, 2:3, Aut. 1969, 107-117. Robert 
Holloway, the art master of King’s College School, Wimbledon, organized the school 
press, since 1955 called the Art Society Press. The boys, in groups termed Artists, 
Mathematicians, and Printers, see each book from layout to printed page. Lino cuts 
are commonly used for illustrations. Books produced are “expressionistic linocut stuff,” 
books about printing, books for children, and literary and art books. [An annotated 
checklist of books printed at the Art Society Press is included.] (Mllustrated) —E.Y.M. 


1488. Bland, David. The Perpetua Press, PrivL, 3:2, Sum. 1970, 78-87. Perpetua, a 
new type in 1929, appealed to Vivian Ridler and David Bland, and they named their 
private press after it when, in 1931, they began to print small books. Until 1936 they 
enjoyed printing poetry, short stories, and other little books while doing a certain 
amount of jobbing work. (Illustrated) —E.Y.M. 


1489, Whaley, Donald. The Perpetua Press: A Check-list, PrivL, 3:2, Sum. 1970, 
87-90. [This is an annotated list.]  —E.Y.M. 


1490. Hall, Fairfax. The Stourton Press (from 1930-1935), PrivL, 2:2, Sum. 1969, 
54-67. [Fairfax Hall began his adventures in private printing as a complete tyro. H. 
Gage-Cole, an experienced professional printer, rescued him by operating the press 
during the printing of his first books. An annotated checklist of books printed at the 
Stourton Press and some instructions for printing on an Albion are given.] (Illustrated) 

—E.Y.M. 


IX. GENERAL 
| Private Presses 
Cf.: Items 1459, 1460, 1461, 1482, 1483, 1487, 1488, 1489, and 1490. 


AMERICAN 
L LANGUAGE 
| History 
Cf.: Item 1508. 
Linguistics 
Cf.: Item 1544, 
IL. THEMES AND TYPES 
| Fietion 


1491. Hirsch, David H. Reality, Manners, and Mr. Trilling, SR, 72:3, July-Sept. 1964, 
420-432. Important though Trilling’s contribution to criticism of the American novel 
has been, it is hampered by his concentration upon the novel of manners as the only 
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kind of novel and his making the same assumptions about what reality is that he con- 
demns in Vernon L.: Parrington—assumptions that lead him to Parrington’s miscon- 
ceptions of meaning. These faulty understandings are seen most clearly in Trilling’s 
essay Manners, Morals, and the Novel. —JS.P. 


Poetry 
Cf.: Item 1340. 


HI. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Anne Bradstreet 


1492. Rosenfeld, Alvin H. Anne Bradstreet’s CONTEMPLATIONS, NEQ, 43:1, Mar. 
1970, 79-96. A close reading of this poem reveals definite patterns of ideas and images 
which render it a rich and complex work and lend it unity: the seasonal metaphor, the 
cycle of morning and night, the progression of figures from nature, the elaborate switches 
in narrative and dramatic time, the contrasts between classical and biblical allusions, 
and the varied uses of lyrical and elegiac modes. But the poem is a “battle of contraries” 
because Bradstreet’s use of each of these devices suggests both orthodox Christian poetry 
of the 17th century and the personal, secular Romantic poetry of a later age. The 
poem does not resolve these warring contraries, and they should not be considered flaws. 
Rather, Bradstreet’s struggle between dogma and personal feeling adds “character and 
strength” to the poem. | —E.A.B. 


1493. Laughlin, Rosemary M. Anne Bradstreet: Poet in Search of Form, AL, 42:1, 
Mar. 1970, 1-17. Bradstreet’s best poetry—that written after the publication of The 
Tenth Muse—shows a striving toward self-expression and mastery of form. In place of 
the earlier imitation of Du Bartas, she developed greater flexibility in versificatian, her 
poetic organization became subtler and more fitting, and her imagery was homelier yet 
richer, while m substance she sought a unity out of the conflict of her love of life and her 
love of God. —J.C.A. 


Benjamin Franklin 
1494, Bier, Jesse. Weberism, Franklin, and the Transcendental Style, NEQ, 43:2, 
June 1970, 179-192. Given that style is the man because it reveals his values and 
judgments, Emerson and Thoreau are heirs of Franklin, Weber’s “quintessential ethical 
capitalist.” Emerson’s trust in the self, his belief in industrial advancement as progress, 
and his stress on the fated “tax” come directly from Franklin. Thoreau, “although 
much more subtle and far more knowledgeable than Emerson, “shares Franklin’s belief 
in work as “calling,” faith in self-improvement, and dedication to life-experiment. 
Weber’s thesis, was that Protestantism accounted for a certain economic system. 
This thesis taken together with an analysis of style, offers a new perspective on 
“the impulses to success-ism, self-proof, self-reliance, ‘calling,’ asceticism, ‘moral ledger- 
ism'—the whole ground of Franklinism itself and its slight transmutation rather than 
full transcendence in Emerson and Thoreau.” —E.A.B. 


Cotton Mather 


1495. Ali Isani, Mukhtar. Cotton Mather and the Orient, NEQ, 43:1, Mar. 1970, 46- 
58. Mather’s interest in the Orient was unusually extensive: he read widely about it; 
kept abreast of current news from the East; was concerned about North African piracy 
and the problems it caused Americans; and maintained an active interest in Eastern 
missionary endeavours. He found oriental literature thought-provoking as well as 
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“curious” and entertaining, and he believed that Islam had certain virtues which at times 
put the Christian world to shame. His “sustained interest which spans most of his adult 
years shows another side of his extraordinary inquiring nature and, in part, reflects the 
global awareness of Puritan America.” —E.A.B. 


1496. Warren, Austin. Grandfather Mather and His Wonder Book, SR, 72:1, Jan.- 
Mar. 1964, 96-116. Mather’s “wonder book,” his Magnalia Christi Americana (Lon- 
don, 1702), last printed in 1855, won the acclaim of Stowe, who gave the author the 
title of “grandmother” for his wisdom. Despite its flaws (lack of humor, unselectivity, 
and an anticlimatic ending), the Magnalia (a church history) is a delightful compendium 
of facts, alleged facts, and opinions, expressed in a baroque prose that even in Mather’s 
day was considered old-fashioned. —J.S.P. 


Thomas Paine 


1497. Leary, Lewis. The First Published Poem of Thomas Paine of Boston: A Note 
on the Generation Gap in 1786, NEQ, 43:1, Mar. 1970, 130-134. “That monster” 
mentioned in An Epistle to Zenas (J. S. J. Gardner, Exchange Advertiser, June 22, 
1786), an item in the 1786 Boston newspaper quarrel, refers not to Thomas Paine but 
to his father, Robert Treat Paine. This identification is supported by satirical lines 
addressed to Cerberus. A Very Curious and Uncommon Character, another attack 
against the elder Paine. This second poem is a youthful diatribe by his son, Thomas 
Paine. Written when Paine was only 12, the poem has not been included among his 
published writings. Its dating and inclusion now refute the story that Thomas Paine 
wrote his first poetry while an undergraduate at Harvard.  . —E.A.B. 


Phillis Wheatley 
1498. Kunico, Robert C. Some Unpublished Poems of Phillis Wheatley, NEQ, 43:2, 
June 1970, 287-297. Five Ms poems have been found in the collection of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania: To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty on His Repealing the 
American Stamp Act, America, Atheism, To the Honble. Commodore Hood on His 
Pardoning a Deserter, and On the Death of Mr. Snider Murder’d by Richardson. Only 
the first bas been previously published. These poems demonstrate strong religious 
conviction and deep concern for liberty, qualities which reflect the author’s condition as 
a slave and also her involvement in “the piety and growing patriotism of New England 
during the years before the Revolution.” Stylistically, the poems are typical of the 
American poetry of her time. —E.A.B. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Washington Alston 
Cf.: Item 1443. 


Charles Brockden Brown 


1499. Brancaccio, Patrick. Studied Ambiguities: ARTHUR MERVYN and the Prob- 
lem of the Unreliable Narrator, AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 18-27. Brown’s shift in the 
middie of his novel from the point of view of Dr. Stevens to that of Arthur Mervyn is 
not z. weakness. Rather it helps provide a multiple perspective which reveals Arthur to 
be a complex character whose unconscious motives are the satisfaction of an oedipal 
compulsion and his ambition to make good in a competitive but moralistic business 
culture. Thus, the book is both a realistic criticism of American business society and a 
penetrating psychological study. —J.C.A. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Cf.: Items 1433, 1445, and 1494. | 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1500. Smith, Julian. Why Does Zenobia Kill Herself? ELN, 6:1, Sept. 1968, 37-39. 
In The Blithedale Romance Zenobia kills herself because she is pregnant with Hollings- 
worth’s child. Indications that this is so include the rumors at Blithedale that Zenobia 
and Hollingsworth are lovers and will soon marry; several lines by Zenobia and descrip- 
tions by Hawthorne which speak of a “secret” that Zenobia has; her name, which is 
the same as a classical heroine’s who was pregnant and who had suicidal inclinations; 
a description in the American Notebooks of a woman found drowned with a strong 
cord wrapped around her waist (a classical method of hiding pregnancy); and Zenobia’s 
outspoken disgust at the thought of childbearing. —L.T.O. 


1501. Monteiro, George. A Nonliterary Source for Hawthorne’s EGOTISM; OR THE 
BOSOM SERPENT, AL, 41:4, Jan. 1970, 575-577. An article in the New England 
Magazine for Aug. 1832 entitled An Eel in the Stomach is almost certainly a “factual” 
source for Egotism. Hawthorne was a contributor to the magazine at that time. —J.C.A. 


1502. Bercovitch, Sacvan. Diabolus in Salem, ELN, 6:4, June 1969, 280-285. A close 
resemblance exists between Hawthorne’s Captain John Endicott in Endicott and the 
Red Cross and Bunyan’s Captain Diabolus in The Holy War. Both wear breast plates 
which become the central symbols of the action. In both stories the action begins with 
the arrival of a royal summons and develops through the confrontation between captain 
and priest-messenger. Like Salem, Mansoul is a penal colony; and in attempting to 
maintain rigid control over their colonies, the captains resort to the same appeals to 
valor, independence, and covenant. Although the climactic episode for Hawthorne’s 
story comes not from The Holy War but from the annals of New England, the perspec- 
tive he used in the ending of his story is similar to that used by Bunyan in his. —-L.T.O. 


1503. Levy, Leo B. THE MARBLE FAUN: Hawthorne’s Landscape of the Fall, AL, 
42:2, May 1970, 139-156. Hawthorne’s novel shows an indecisiveness between a belief 
in moral and artistic progress—as represented in Hilda’s Protestant Americanism—and 
a morbid love of the corrupt old-world. In his romantic view of art, he prefers the 
“picturesque” ruins of England to the hard brutality of Roman ruins, the luxuriance of 
the Umbrian valley to the comfortless cottages, and the organic structure of Gothic art. 
to the symmetry of classical art. His preferences symbolize the idea of the Fortunate 
Fall, as nature ameliorates the corruption of man’s work. Yet he is inconsistent. He 
is drawn back to Rome, which is “ultimately our home,” but he intellectually approves 
the unfallen Hilda—and America. —J.C.A. 


1504, Baym, Nina. Passion and Authority in THE SCARLET LETTER, NEQ, 43:2, 
June 1970, 209-230. The world of this novel is “a self-satisfied, secular autocracy,” 
Victorian, not Puritan. Within it, Hawthorne explores the struggles of two very differ- 
ent characters who break the social code. “Naturally independent and romantic,” Hester 
tries to accept society’s judgment as right, but she cannot believe that she is evil and 
rejects her condemnation by embroidering the letter until it loses its meaning and by 
not restraining Pearl. “Social and conservative,’ Dimmesdale must accept his guilt 
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even though society considers him innocent. He cannot bear knowing that he has 
offended the “fathers,” representatives of society and its codes, and so he punishes 
himself, an act symbolized by Chillingworth’s replacing Wilson as his companion. By 
examining these two conflicts between self and society Hawthorne points out that life 
in society is “the death of art, of love—of, the. heart,” oat also that “true self-fulfill- 
ment is impossible.” TE | . —E.A.B. 


1505. Paulits, Walter J. Ambivalence in YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN, AL, 41:4, 
Jan. 1970, 577-584. In Hawthorne’s story Goodman Brown is at first torn between an 
attraction for the Devil and another for Faith, but when he refuses the Devil’s invitation, 
he rejects knowledge of sin as well as sin itself. This leaves him in a deeper state of 
ambivalence because he suspects Faith and his fellowmen but does not know. He 
remains frustrated between repulsion and attraction and can never know which to 
cheose. 5 —J.C.A. 


Cf.: Item 1451. 


Washington Irving , 
1506. Durant, David. Aeolism in KNICKERBOCKER’S A HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK, AL, 41:4, Jan. 1970, 493-506. Irving’s History is a satire on wordiness. The rise 
and fall of the Dutch in New York are pictured as a progression from phlegmatic silence 
to bombast. The style of Knickerbocker himself is as inflated as that of some of the 
characters he satirizes—suggesting that the reader too is guilty of enjoying hot air. 
Thus, Aeolism—inflated rhetoric—is ridiculed in politics, philosophy, literature, and 
history, with plenty of indirect allusion to Irving’s own times. —J.C.A. 


1507. Weatherspoon, M. A. 1815-1819: Prelude to Irving’s SKETCH BOOK, AL, 
41:4, Jan. 1970, 566-571. Irving’s departure for Europe in 1815 was occasioned, at 
least in part, by false information from Henry Lee that Lee was engaged to Serena 
Livingston, with whom Irving was enamored. He was prevented from returning, first 
by the financial troubles of the Irving firm and then by the knowledge of Serena’s 
marriage to Colonel George Croghan. His frustrated intentions were an important cause 
of his despondency during 1815-1819. —J.C.A. 


1508. Kime, Wayne R. Washington Irving and Frontier Speech, AS, 42:1, Feb. 1967, 
5-18. Irving’s reputation as a defender of conservative British usage has obscured his 
contributions to the American language. Even his earliest works reveal his interest in 
the American language—-place names, word origins, even puns. An examination of his 
three western works—A Tour of the Prairies, Astoria, and The Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville—has yielded 96 items that document his significance as a recorder of 
American speech. ` 3 —R.F.B, 


James Marsh 


1509. Duffy, John J. Problems in Publishing Coleridge: James Marsh’s First Amer- 
ican Edition of AIDS TO REFLECTION, NEQ, 43:2, June 1970, 193-208. Marsh's 
extant but unpublished correspondence shows both his anticipation of the controversy 
which arose over his publication of the Aids and his attempts to obtain support for his 
endeavor. Ironically, his efforts “to point out the bearing of [Coleridge’s] metaphysical 
views on theology” met with stiff opposition from such centers of theological study as 
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Andover, Virginia, and Princeton, places from which he bad hoped and expected to gain 
the most support. Only after his death did theologians publically acknowledge their 
debt to Marsh. —E. A.B. 


Herman Melville 


1510. Montale, Eugenio. An Introduction to BILLY BUDD, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 419- 
422. “Short but perfect,” Billy Budd crowns Melville’s work: his subject is great, he 
himself is “a powerful” poet, and the work itself, which reaches great moral and artistic 
heights, lends itself to varied interpretations. Of these, the views that the three main 
characters are merely projections of the author and that the work reflects an oedipal 
complex must be rejected. Finding the truth about this tale is not easy, though it seems 
to exist in the contrasting personalities of the three main figures. —J.S.P. 


1511. Watson, Charles N., Jr. Meiville’s Agatha and Hunilla: A Literary Reincarna- 
tion, ELN, 6:2, Dec. 1968, 114-118. A series of striking parallels suggests that Melville 
transformed parts of the Agatha Robertson story-—a story which had long held his 
interest but on which he had been unable to form a publishable tale—into the story of 
Hunilla, the chola widow, in the eighth sketch of The Encantadas. Similarities exist 
between the stories not only in the central characters and the general themes, but also 
in a number of details of plot, setting, and minor characterizations. —L.T.O. 


1512. Robillard, Douglas. Theme and Structure in Melvilles JOHN MARR AND 
OTHER SATLORS, ELN, 6:3, Mar. 1969, 187-192. As with his other volumes of 
poetry, Melville conceived this work (1888) with unity of theme and structure. Unity of 
theme is provided by the poet-sailor Marr who, because he does not fit ordinary social 
patterns, turns to the sea for understanding. Thus the sea becomes the central symbol 
and theme of the book, and poem after poem shows its paradoxical nature—it can 
destroy, but it can also heal. Unity of structure is provided by a dramatic context in 
which the prose scenario which begins the volume opens the way for each of the other 
sailors to tell his own story by way of dramatic monologues. This aspect of structural 
unity is reinforced by a kind of plot, developed by successive poems, in which the pro- 
tagonist passes from “depression and illness to recovery and health.” —L.T.O. 


1513, Brown, Cecil M. The White Whale, PR, 36:3, 1969, 453-459. “Ishmael is the 
precursor of the modern white liberal-intellectual.” He lacks human plausibility in the 
absence of guilt at his survival and his lack of definite relationship or interaction with 
other members of the ship’s crew. | —B.A.P. 


1514, Glasser, William. MOBY DICK, SR, 77:3, July-Sept. 1969, 463-486. Three pro- 
cedures help clarify this novel: a closer look at what distinguishes its world; determi- 
nation of why Ahab reacts as he does to this world; and discovering why other characters 
react to it differently. Morbid and limited in his view, Ahab fails to see the inter- 
working of “chance, free will, and necessity and perceives only indefinite truths and 
darkness—the ocean—whereas Ishmael finds in the sea a symbol of “the highest truth,” 
the infinite, which to him is preferable to the shore, even though the former means 
danger, the latter, safety. Because Ahab, despite his limitations, continues to search for 
definite truths, however, we must recognize his essential greatness. —J.S.P. 


1515. Pavese, Cesare. The Literary Whaler, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 407-418. In his life, 
passing from barbarism to a culture suggestive of the Greeks, Melville mirrored the 
American experience. “A true Greek,” he turned back, along with his contemporaries, 
to the 16th and 17th centuries for inspiration—and to the Bible, Plato, and probably 
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the Neoplatonists and mystics; certainly his debt to Browne, stylistically and spiritually, 
is great, most notably in Moby Dick. His life’s ending, in melancholy and a futile 
attempt to recapture greatness, parallels Whitman’s. —JS.P. 


1516. Cecchi, Emilio. Two Notes on Melville, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 398-406. (1) Unlike 
many American writers, who present “a conventional and Europeanized picture” of their 
civilization’s origins, Melville in Moby Dick is almost prehistoric in his presentation of 
man against nature; there is a grandeur here that the ancients never captured. The 
form of this tale, reflecting various works, periods, attitudes, and writers (e.g. Job, 
Isaiah, Browne, Rabelais, and Swift) suggests the heterogeneity of American life and the 
American spirit. (2) Our dissatisfaction with Israel Potter comes from Melville’s failure 
to use his power rightly: “the story fails to build up internal echoes.” Because he hated 
his society (whose origins lay in the Revolution he was depicting), the story is devoid 
of “warmth and light.” Yet one can learn from observing even the failures of a great 
writer; and Israel Potter was not the complete popular failure that Moby Dick was, 
as a pirated American edition demonstrates. —J.S,P. 


1517. Dillingham, William B. Melville’s Long Ghost and Smollett’s Count Fathom, AL, 
42:2, May 1970, 232-235. Melville’s characterization of Dr. Long Ghost in Omoo, 
although it is known to have been based on Melville’s shipmate John Troy, is strongly 
influenced by Smollett’s Count Fathom in The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom. 

—J.C.A. 


1518. Parker, Hershel. Three Melville Reviews in the London WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 
AL, 41:4, Jan. 1970, 584-589. Three English reviews of Melville’s work have not been 
previously noted. Commendatory reviews of Mardi and The Whale appeared in the Apr. 
1, 1849, and the Nov. 29, 1851, London Weekly Chronicle. A less complimentary 
review of Israel Potter appeared in the June 2, 1855, issue 01 the same publication. 
[All three reviews are reprinted.] —~J.C.A. 


1519, Parker, Hershel. A Reexamination of MELVILLE’S REVIEWERS, AL, 42:2, 
May 1970, 226-232. Hugh W. Hetherington’s Melville’s Reviewers: British and Amer- 
ican, 1846-1891 (U. of North Carolina, 1961) is all but unusable for any serious scholar 
because of factual inaccuracies, misinterpretations, and misquotations. —J.C.A. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
1520. Helms, Randel. Another Source for Poe’s ARTHUR GORDON PYM, AL, 41:4, 
Jan. 1970, 572-575. Jane Porter’s novel Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of His Ship- 
wreck (1831) influenced Poe’s Pym in its verisimilitude, its title, and several of its 
episodes. —J.C.A. 


1521. Thompson, G. R. Dramatic Irony in THE OVAL PORTRAIT: A Reconsidera- 
tion of Poe’s Revisions, ELN, 6:2, Dec. 1968, 107-114. Poe did not shift his intentions 
when he revised Life in Death (1842) as The Oval Portrait (1845). Both tales are studies 
of the hypersensitive Romantic imagination, and the revisions, far from destroying the 
thematic coherence and the totality of impression of the story, intensify them—most 
significantly by reducing the obviousness of the narrator’s imbalance and depicting it by 
way of dramatic irony (one level of which is aimed at the unwary reader who sees the 
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story as merely a tale of the supernatural), and by paralleling the narrative structure of 
the tale (an arabesque “frame”) to its visual focal point (the real arabesque frame of 
the real portrait in the story). —L.T.O. 


1522. Pollin, Burton R. Poe’s Dr. Ollapod, AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 80-82. “Dr. Ollapod,” 
whom Poe mentioned in A Predicament, was a character in The Poor Gentleman, a play 
by George Colman, Jr., and the role was made momentarily famous by William E. 
Burton. —J.C.A. 


1523. Chinol, Elio. Poe’s Essays on Poetry, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 390-397. The tradi- 
tion of English culture and the writings of Coleridge help us to understand Poe’s theories 
about poetry, though Poe’s originality need not be denied on this account. Unlike the 
French decadents, Poe did not strive for “pure poetry” of music; rather, for him poetry 
was “the musical expression of an idea.” —J.S.P. 


1524. Praz, Mario. Poe and Psychoanalysis, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 375-389. The modern 
researcher may find psychoanalysis a useful tool in probing Poe’s mind as revealed in 
his Tales; yet Marie Bonaparte’s 1933 study [Edgar Poe, part of the Bibliothéque 
Psychanalitique] builds too ambitiously upon shaky psychoanalytical foundations. 
Because a psychoanalyst cheats “unconsciously,” making transpositions and substitutions 
as he wishes, his conclusions must be suspect or at least open to question. —J.S.P. 


1525. Reece, James B. A Reexamination of a Poe Date: Mrs. Ellet’s Letters, AL, 42:2, 
May 1970, 157-164. The scandal in Poe’s life involving the letters of Frances S. Osgood 
and Elizabeth F. Ellet occurred early in 1846, probably in January and not in June as 
previously supposed. Hence it occurred before his move from New York City to Ford- 
ham and his publication of The Literati, his somewhat satirical description of the New 
York literary scene, in Godey’s Lady Book. The excitement caused by the incident is 
evidenced by the fact that several issues of Godey’s in which The Literati appeared were 
sold out in New York, although Poe attacked only Thomas Dunn English among those 
directly involved in the affair (which included, in addition, Margaret Fuller and Anne 
C. Lynch). But The Literati was, at least partly, a result of his rejection by the New 
York set, and his life and reputation were darkened by the incident. ` —J.C.A. 


Henry David Thoreau 


1526. Pulos, C. E. The Foreign Observer in WALDEN, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 51-53. 
Thoreau employs the device of a foreign observer frequently in Walden, often through 
a travel metaphor, as a means of ridiculing the village of Concord and its inhabitants. 
Thoreau’s foreign observer differs from the 18th-century prototype in that he is not 
a character in a work of fiction and, more significantly, in that he confirms the possi- 
bility of attaining a new and better life—the native village appearing strange and exotic 
from the ideal standpoint. l —L.T.O. 


Cf.: Item 1494. 


Jones Very 


1527. Dennis, Carl. Correspondence in Very’s Nature Poetry, NEQ, 43:2, June 1970. 
250-273. Very derived his.poetic.theory and practice from Emerson’s theory of corre- 
spondence, “the notion that nature bodies forth by analogy spiritual truth.” Although 
Very's essays reveal several concepts he shared with Emerson, his poetry is more 
direcily related to this specific theory. His nature poems often stress the need for man 
to submit to God and to humble himself so that he will be in harmony with nature 
and able to see meanings in it. “Sympathetic identification,” however, signifies only 
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thar nature is “a companion, a way of life corresponding to human virtues, not an end 
in itself.” Unlike Emerson’s poems, Very’s are usually clear and simple, often obvious 
anc explicit readings of natural facts. “But though the poems are simple, our awareness 
of the poet’s use of the theory of correspondence helps us to understand their special 
qualities.” | | f —E.A.B. 


Walt Whitman 


1528. Hoople, Robin P. CHANTS DEMOCRATIC AND NATIVE AMERICAN: 
A Neglected Sequence in the Growth of LEAVES, AL, 42:2, May 1970, 181-196. 
This sequence of poems in the 1860 edition shows a structure and meaning not recog- 
nized when the poems are examined separately, and it throws light on the whole 1860 
edition, which Whitman had intended to be the final and authorized version. The first 
three poems in the sequence affirm the creative spirit of democratic man in the building 
of America. Poems 4 through 7 reject “paper contracts” and place the significance of 
the U.S. in its geographical and organic unity. Poems 8 through 11 sing praises to this 
ideal unity. Poems 12 through 14 prophesy a race of poet-priests. Poems 15 through 
18 confront the troubled times of the 60’s and the forces of disunity. The final poems, 
19 through 21, summarize the preceding ones and emphasize the choice that America 
must make. The sequence represents Whitman’s most vigorous affirmation of his vision 
of America, at the same time that it faces the dangers of the impending Civil War. In 
later editions of Leaves of Grass, Whitman omitted or rearranged these poems 33 his 
visian turned inward in disillusionment. —J.C.A. 


1529. Golden, Arthur. WALT WHITMAN’S POETRY: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
JOURNEY, L&P, 19:3-4, 1969, 61-65 (rev.-art.). In his book (Riverside Studies in 
Literature, Houghton Mifflin, 1968), Edwin H. Miller fails to consider the significance 
of Whitman’s emotional crisis in the years 1856-1859, when most of the poems intended 
for the third edition of Leaves of Grass were composed. The crisis was external, related 
to Whitman’s failure to sustain a homosexual liaison at the time. The Calamus poems 
make this clear. The failure to understand the external cause of Whitman’s morbidity 
at this time in his life is the chief fault of Miller’s otherwise excellent book. —WM.K. 


1530. Black, Stephen A., and Arthur Golden. Whitman and Psychoanalytic Criticism, 
L&P, 20:2, 1970, 79-92. [This is a debate inspired by Golden’s review of Edwin H. 
Miller’s Walt Whitman: A Psychological Journey in L&P, 19:3-4, 1969, 61-65 (See 
preceding abstract.). Black asserts that Golden is informed not so much by Freud as 
by Herbert Marcuse and Norman O. Brown and does not do justice to Miller’s book. 
Golden responds at great length, claiming misrepresentation. The pros and cons of 
Whitman’s handling of the theme of death are a significant part of this discussion.] 


1531. Templin, Lawrence. The Quaker Influence on Walt Whitman, AL, 42:2, May 
1970, 165-180. Whitman was influenced by Quakerism in three ways. "The direct 
influence through his parents was almost negligible, for he was at least two generations 
removed from active Quakerism; but he claimed to have through his mother an intuitive 
sympathy with Quaker attitudes. He was also influenced by the Quaker leader Elias 
Hicks. And in the Quaker belief in the Inner Light, he found support for his own 
individualistic and intuitive approach to truth. But he refused to accept the Quaker 
dualism between body and soul, the natural and the spiritual. —J.C.A. 
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Y. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Emily Dickinson 

1532. Adkins, Carl A. Emily Dickinson’s WOULD YOU LIKE SUMMER? TASTE 
OF OURS: A Note on the Composition Date, ELN, 7:1, Sept. 1969, 53-55. Dickinson’s 
Poem 691 (c. 1863) should be renumbered among the 200’s because in Johnson’s edition 
of her letters the poem is printed as the conclusion to a letter dated Feb. 9, 1861; and 
because the imagery of the poem—incorporating berries, wine, liquor, ecstasy of intoxi- 
cation and the like—is similar to the imagery of at least ten other poems known to have 
been writien in late 1860 and early 1861, while the specific intoxication imagery is not 
used in any other poems known to have been written c. 1863. —L.T.O. 


1533. Baldi, Sergio. The Poetry of Emily Dickinson, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 438-449. 
Distinctive in its “interiorization of reality,” Dickinson’s poetry always presents the 
latent meaning in things. Her work reflects her constant belief that in love and in death 
(both sacramental) we commune with God; man can see and express these as he cannot 
do with other actions of an ineffable deity. —J.S.P. 


1534. Cambon, Glauco. Violence and Abstraction in Emily Dickinson, SR, 68:3, July 
1960, 450-464. In examining Dickinson’s poetry, one should be conscious not only of 
her well-known debt to the past (American Puritanism, Emerson, and the Metaphysicals) 
but also of the way she paralleled and anticipated Mallarmé, Valéry, and Rilke. She 
belongs with them and with Wordsworth and Hopkins as visionaries; one properly 
describes her as “problematic,” not “flowery or edifying.” —J.S.P. 


Edward Eggleston 


1535. Wilson, Jack H. Eggleston’s Indebtedness to George Eliot in ROXY, AL, 42:1, 
Mar. 1970, 38-49. Eggleston’s novel follows closely the pattern of Eliot’s Middlemarch 
and Romola in the moral growth of the heroine through the suffering caused by an 
unfortunate marriage. Both authors’ heroines attain a self-abnegation and a devotion 
to others that transcends orthodoxy. The moral deterioration of the husband, Mark 
Bonamy, is parallel to that of Tito in Romola, except that Eggleston contrives a happy 
ending that is inconsistent with his and Eliot’s notion of the irreversibility of character 
development. Thus, Eliot contributed to an important work in the rise of realism in 
America. —J.C.A. 


William Dean Howells 


1536. Sweeney, Gerard M. The MEDEA Howells Saw, AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 83-89. 
Howells’s A Modern Instance was inspired by Franz Grillparzer’s Medea, a romantic 
German melodrama loosely based on Euripides’s play and performed throughout the 
U.S. in the 1860’s and 70’s by Francesca Janauschek. Howells’s novel has much more 
in common with the German play than with the Greek, especially in the humbler 
characterization of the two main characters. | —J.C.A. 


Henry James 


1537. Kimmey, John L. THE TRAGIC MUSE and Its Forerunners, AL, 41:4, Jan. 
1970, 518-531. James’s The Bostonians (1866), The Princess Casamassima (1866), and 
The Tragic Muse (1890) are so similar as to suggest that they are three attempts to write 
the same novel with only the last achieving full artistic success. They are alike in theme. 
characters, and structure, yet we can see the author developing his mastery of a more 
economical and dramatic use of description and exposition, of a more functional “organic 
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center” with the “foreshortening” of the last half of the novel, and of a balancing of 
the conflicts of plot and theme to achieve an “inner harmony,” which unifies the artist’s 
craft with his message in The Tragic Muse. —J.C.A. 


1538. Horrell, Joyce Tayloe. A “Shade of a Special Sense” Henry James and the 
Art of Naming, AL, 42:2, May 1970, 203-220. The names of characters in James’s 
fiction are suggestive without destroying the sense of verisimilitude. Many names derive 
from nature, especially flowers and animals; others come from history and myth; but 
the majority are based on words that connote not only the character of the person named 
but his relationship to the situation of the story. They are one of the ways by which 
James used art to improve upon real life. —J.C.A. 


1539. Purdy, Strother B. Henry James’s use of “Vulgar,” AS, 42:1, Feb. 1967, 45-50. 
The word “vulgar” in James’s works has a wide range of meanings. Unfortunately, 
critics and scholars (especially Maxwell Geismar, Henry James & the Jacobites, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1963, and F. O. Matthiessen, Henry James: The Major Phase, Oxford U., 
1944) have understood the word to have a narrow meaning of “offensive to good taste 
or refined feeling.” To be fair to James, one must remember while reading his works 
that the word had a greater range of meanings for him than for us today. [Various 
occurrences of the term are cited and interpreted.] —R.F.B. 


Percival Lowell 


1540, Ellwood, Robert S. Percival Lowell’s Journey to the East, SR, 78:2, Apr.-June 
1970, 285-309. Lowell’s transfer of interest from Orientalism (seen in his books on 
Japan based on his visits there in the 1880’s and 90's) to astronomy represents a con- 
tinuation of his search for the Other. Japan presented “the human and the past,” both 
unsatisfactory; astronomy gave him this Other in a form he could accept. —J.S.P. 


Frank Norris 


1541, Hill, John S. The Influence of Cesare Lombroso on Frank Norris’s Early 
Fiction, AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 89-91. The influence of the theory of criminal types of 
the Italian physician and criminologist Lombroso is evident in some of Norris’s early 
short stories: Son of a Sheik (1891), A Reversion to Type (1897), and A Case for 
Lombroso (1897). —J.C.A. 


Mark Twain 


1542. Manierre, William R. On Keeping the Raftsmen’s Passage in HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, ELN, 6:2, Dec. 1968, 118-122. The raftsmen’s passage, which Twain authorized 
to be transferred from the beginning of Chap. 16 of Huckleberry Finn to Life on the 
Mississippi, should be replaced in Huckleberry Finn since its removal does recognizable 
damage to the book as an artistic structure. With it in its proper place, the first stage 
of Huck’s moral rise (in Chap. 15) is separated from the second stage (in Chap. 16), 
providing an impression on the part of the reader that a suitable length of time has 
elapsed between the two stages. Furthermore, when it is in its rightful place, it provides 
an alternation of a comic scene with a serious one. —L.T.O. 


1543. Nagel, James. HUCK FINN and THE BEAR: The Wilderness and Moral Free- 
dom, ESA, 12:1, Mar. 1969, 59-63. Twain and Faulkner, the two best southern writers, 
were both concerned with the relationship between the wilderness and moral freedom. 
In Huckleberry Finn and The Bear an adult Negro male is oppressed by the social order, 
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and a white boy is paired with the Negro in opposing the established values in the 
interest of more fundamental values. Both authors affirm that freedom is not only 
political but also moral. Faulkner is less optimistic than Twain about the outcome of 
the struggle, for by his time “there is less territory to light out to.” —R.F.B. 


1544, Pederson, Lee A. Mark Twain’s Missouri Dialects: Marion County Phonemics, 
AS, 42:4, Dec. 1967, 261-278. The various impressionistic reactions to: Twain’s note on 
his dialects in Huckleberry Finn can be evaluated by analyzing the relationships between 
Twain’s dialect spellings and the actual speech of the regions and social strata he repre- 
sents. Interviews with six Caucasian and six Negro informants in Marion County, 
Missouri, covering 1,300 dialect items plus 300 words and phrases from Huckleberry 
Finn, resulted in the development of a system of 36 segmental phonemes. With this 
system one can state “the phonological equivalents” for Twain’s representation of the 
dialects of Northeastern Missouri. [The phonemes and their allophones are listed and 
interpreted.] —R.F.B. 


1545. Tuckey, John S. Hannibal, Weggis, and Mark Twain’s Eseldorf, AL, 42:2, May 
1970, 235-240: Passages from Twain’s notebooks, written while he resided in Weggis on 
Lake Lucerne (1897) show that his description of Eseldorf in The Mysterious Stranger 
was based upon his observations of the Swiss village as well as-on his memories of. 
Hannibal, Missouri. | —J.C.A. 


1546. Spangler, George M. PUDD’NHEAD WILSON: A Parable of Property, AL, 
42:1, Mar. 1970, 28-37. The critics have interpreted Twain’s novel as either a criticism 
of racism or a study in environmental determinism. Both views leave too many questions 
unanswered. The book achieves a remarkable unity if viewed as an attack on the mate- 
rialistic obsession with property. Tom, the chief character, has no other motivation than 
the acquisition of property, yet he begins and ends, ironically, as property (a slave). His 
foil is Pudd’nhead Wilson, who has no regard for personal gain but is concerned for 
his felowman. Other characters and the society they inhabit have both virtues and 
faults. f —J:C.A. 


1547. Leary, Lewis. More Letters from the QUAKER CITY, AL, 42:2, May 1970, 
197-202. Three letters [published here for the first time] from Daniel D. Leary, one of 
the owners of the Quaker City, to his brother Arthur, reveal some details of the voyage 
of that ship in 1867 when Twain was aboard and writing The Innocents Abroad. 
[Attached is a resolution signed by 27 passengers, including Twain, thanking Leary for 
the opportunity to visit the Emperor of Russia at Yalta.] —-J.C.A. 


1548. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. Three Installments of Mark Twain, SR, 78:4, Aut. 1970, 
678-684 (rev.-art., Mark Twain’s Hannibal, Huck and Tom, ed. Walter Blair; Mark 
Twain’s Myterious Stranger Manuscripts, ed. William M. Gibson; Mark Twain’s 
Correspondence with Henry Huttleston Rogers 1893-1909, ed. Lewis Leary [all pub- 
lished by U. of Calif., 1969]). When Twain died in 1910, he left a large body of 
unpublished material; much of it found a permanent home at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Fourteen volumes are now in preparation by the University Press with the 
cooperation of the Center for Editions of the Modern Language Association. “The 
latest three to appear consist of unpublished writings involving Hannibal, Missouri, Tom 
Sawyer, Huck Finn, and the like; the several Mysterious Stranger Mss; and Twain’s 
correspondence with the Standard Oil magnate Henry Huttleston Rogers.” —L.K.U. 
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1549. Tuckey, John S. Mark Twain’s Later Dialogue: The “Me” and the Machine, AL, 
41:4, Jan. 1970, 532-542. With the accessibility of new evidence, it appears that we 
can no longer look upon .Twain’s last years as a period of-unmitigated despair. As early 
as the writing of The Recent Carnival of Crime in Connecticut he was concerned with 
a conflict between the prevalent positivistic view of man as a machine and a persistent 
feeling that there existed a “me” which was independent and individual. In a notebook 
entry of Jan. 7, 1898, and in a novel Three Thousand Years among the Microbes, and 
even in What Is Man? and The Mysterious Stranger, a wavering faith in the existence 
and the immortality of the soul shows through. The conflict continued to the end of 
his life, but he never totally gave up the possibility of a value and significance in 
human life. —-J.C.A. 


+ 


Moses Coit Tyler 
Cf.: Item 1578. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward Albee i 


1550. White, James E. An Early Play by Edward Albee, AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 98-99. 
The one-act play Schism (1946), which Albee wrote while a student at Choate Prepara- 
tory School, is a very poor play, but it faintly foreshadows later themes and may serve 
as a basis for measuring the author's artistic development. —J.C.A. 


1551. Campbell, Mary E. Tempters in Albee's TINY ALICE, MD, 13:1, May 1970, 
22-33. The character Julian, an Everyman with a touch of superiority, seems created to 
challenge the power of evil to seduce him. Surrounding Julian are characters personify- 
ing a variety of modern temptations, specifically the flesh (Miss Alice), the world (the 
Butler), and pride or the devil (the Lawyer), The allegory presents them functioning 
alone and in tandem at several levels. At the “upper level” the Lawyer functions to 
goad Julian into submission, Miss Alice to seduce him sexually, and the Butler to lull 
him into the power of Evil. —T.A.S. 


Philip Barry 

1552. Meserve, Walter J. Philip Barry: A Dramatist’s Search, MD, 13:1, May 1970, 
93-99. Barry’s plays reflect the desire of a believer in Roman Catholicism to discover 
a meaning in life independently of the Church. Apart from dramatic discoveries about 
themselves, his major characters are usually engaged in some sort of philosophical quest. 
Unfortunately, this concern often interferes with the adequacy of his characterization 
or the development of his plots, particularly when his desire to find optimistic answers 
overcomes his dramatic sense. He displays an impressive variety, however, in conceiving 
situations which would enable him to ask searching questions about the nature of life. 

—T.AS. 


Saul Bellow 


1553. Moss, Judith P. The Body as Symbol in Saul Bellow’s HENDERSON THE 
RAIN KING, L&P, 20:2, 51-61. The body of the protagonist in Bellow’s Henderson the 
Rain King, viewed in the light of Freudian conversion symptomatology, is the central 
dramatic symbol, affects the characterization, structures the narrative, and helps develop 
the dual theme of regeneration and recovery. —M.K 
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Louise Bogan 


1554, Carruth, Hayden. A Balance Exactly Struck, Poetry, 114:5, Aug. 1969, 330- 
331. Bopan is “one of our finest poets.” Her technique is superb, but more important 
is the “private inner violence.” | | —H.P. 


Truman Capote ` 


1555, Moravia, Alberto. Two American Writers, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 473-481. 
(1) Henry Miller’s work broke through the bounds of morality (“puritan and bour- 
geois”) that American literature observed despite “great freedom and audacity” between 
1929-1949; even Faulkner observed these limits. With Miller, the American novel 
turned a corner. Of the various forms he might have used, he chose the chaotic, inviting 
the reader to sort out the worthwhile from the dross. As against the beautiful, the 
convincing, the rich, he has given us polemics, significance, and complication. Such 
an art is limited. (2) The reaction against realism explains the success in America of 
Other Voices, Other Rooms. But Capote’s technique is not Poe’s, despite assertions to 
the contrary. Poe sought reality; Capote seeks to evade it, and this novel represents a 
genre of increasing commonness: distorted reality seen through a child’s or adolescent’s 
eyes. Capote’s tradition is that of Carson McCullers. | —J.S.P. 


Harry Crosby 


1556. Reed, Victor. Reading a “Sound Poem” by Harry Crosby, ELN, 6:3, Mar. 1969, 
192-196. Crosby’s non-verbal verse beginning “Sthhe fous on ssu eod” is not a “sound 
poem" at all but rather a euphonious cryptogram . -which begins Hany poet of the ` 
sun.’ mg —L.T.O. 


Theodore Dreiser 


1557. White, William. Dreiser on Hardy, Henley, and Whitman: An Unpublished Let- 
ter, ELN, 6:2, Dec. 1968, 122-124. In a letter written Feb. 2, 1902, to Richard Duffy, 
who was on the editorial staff of Ainslee’s Magazine and one of Dreiser’s friends of long 
standing, the novelist praises Hardy (“the greatest figure in all English literature”), 
W. E. Henley, and Whitman (“above all American poets up to now. He is better than 
oriental in his pantheism-—~universal I should say.”); refers to his close friend Arthur 
Henry, who had impelled him to write Sister Carrie; and indicates just how long he 
could devote to writing a novel, for the novel which he says is “proceeding slowly” is 
Jennie Gerhardt which was not finished until 1911. [The letter is printed.} k, T.O. 


Mary Baker Eddy 
1558. Parker, Gail. Mary Baker Eddy and Sentimental Womanhood, NEQ, 43:1, Mar. 
1970, 3-18. Twain viewed Mrs. Eddy as a superwoman, “a monster of American suc- 
cess,” while Fiedler sees her as a “culture hero,” an example of the “Sentimental Heresy.” 
Neither critic has explored the failure of her life. Actually, “fearing the very ambitions 
that would have made her a superb captain of industry, she had sought the safety and 
sanctity of sentimental womanhood. But her naked urge to dominate could never be 
fully clothed in a garment of spiritual superiority tailored for the average American 
woman, . . . and she directed her energies into playing the role of sentimental heroine 
become divine.” However, she was never able to reconcile the many contradictions 
which her personality and her roleplaying created and in the end she was left with 
nothing. —E. A.B. 
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William Faulkner 


1559. Bradford, M. E. Brother, Son, and Heir: The Structural Focus of Faulkner’s 
ABSALOM, ABSALOM! SR, 78:1, Jan.~-Mar. 1970, 76-98. Readers of this novel who 
view it as an allegory about race find it disappointing. Faulkner meant the book to be 
more than the story of Thomas Sutpen: it is about Sutpen’s impact on others. But 
Sutpen’s story over-all is “peculiarly” Quentin Compson’s in that the novel’s structure 
presents it as forming his [Compson’s] life. —J.S.P. 


1560. Blanchard, Margaret. The Rhetoric of Communion: Voice in THE SOUND 
AND THE FURY, AL, 41:4, Jan. 1970, 555-565. The perspective in the fourth part 
of Faulkner’s novel is that of the reader. Thus, the reader sees for the first time from 
the outside the characters he has only heard about, either from their own viewpoint or 
that of another, before. The style, however, is Faulkner’s; its compie, abstractness, 
and allusiveness give the reader a sense of a shared view. —J.C.A. 


1561. Hoadley, Frank M. The Theme of TE in the Nove)s o£ William Faulkner, 
NWR, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 30-43. Although critics have noted the movement from 
extreme pessimism in Faulkner’s early novels to limited optimism in the later ones, 
they have paid little attention to the theme of atonement in this change. Temple Drake 
(Sanctuary, 1931), Hightower (Light in August, 1932), and Sutpen (Absalom, Absalom, 
1936) all suffer, but the suffering has no purpose. Bayard Sartoris (The Unvanquished, 
1938) suffers for a purpose, and Harry (The Wild Palms, 1939) and the convict (Old 
Man, 1939) suffer nobly. In Go Down, Moses and Intruder in the Dust, the Southerner 
begins to atone for his sin toward the Negro. In Requiem for a Nun, Temple and 
Gowan have a chance for salvation, although the way is hard, and the quartermaster 
in A Fable symbolizes the faint hope that society will progress in its moral regenera- 
tion. . —E.N.J. 


1562. Meriwether, James B. The Novel Faulkner Never Wrote: His “Golden Book” 
or “Doomsday Book, ” AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 93-96. Faulkner’s “Doomsday Book, the 
Golden Book, of Yoknapatawpha County,” which he mentioned as a planned final work 
in an interview with Jean Stein in 1955-1956, was never written, but the genealogical 
Appendix that he wrote for Malcolm Cowley’s Portable Faulkner (1945) seems to be 
a smell sample of what he had in mind. . | —J.C.A. 


Cf.: Item 1543. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


1563. Elmore, A. E. Color and Cosmos in THE GREAT GATSBY, SR, 78:3, July- 
Sept. 1970, 427-443. Gatsby impresses because of Fitzgerald’s mastery of technique. 
One notes, for instance, his handling of color imagery (white dominates, suggesting race, 
social class, plus religious connotations), light, and airiness, all of them appropriate in 
one way or another. Ultimately the novel vindicates the romantic ideal, exemplified in 
Gatsby. Fitzgerald believes pursuit of the ideal, whether or not it is attained, to be in 
itself a sufficient end. —J.S.P. 


1564. Rodda, Peter. THE GREAT GATSBY, ESA, 11:2, Sept. 1968, 95-126. In this 
novel Fitzgerald successfully combined the two roles he wanted to play—the roles of 
artist and moralist. Though some critics claim Gatsby is devoid of moral seriousness, 
its moral judgment is actually “the central issue.” The judgment is made by the narra- 
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tor Nick Carroway who concludes that the people around Gatsby are a “ ‘rotten crowd’ ” 
and that Gatsby is “ ‘worth the whole damn bunch put together.’” Nick’s credibility is 
carefully established so that his disgust at the callous and corrupt behavior of the rich 
and his sensitivity to Gatsby’s greatness is convincing to the reader. —R.F.B. 


Robert Frost 


1565. Allen, Ward. Robert Frost's IOTA SUBSCRIPT, ELN, 6:4, June 1969, 285- 
287, Frost’s eight-line poem is a love poem which employs an ingenious device to sug- 
gest the intermingling of lovers. The iota (the lover), meaningless alone, takes on 
significance by attaching itself to short “u” (the beloved), lengthening the “u” into a 
long vowel. In this way the nature of the ເ Is marvelously prolonged by contact 
with the lover while the lover, by losing himself in his beloved, finds himself. —L.T.O. 


1566. Cohen, Edward H. Robert Frost in England: An Unpublished Letter, NEQ, 
43:2, June 1970, 285-287. This letter refutes several common misconceptions about 
the poet’s two-and-a-half year stay in England: he did not go to find an English pub- 
lisher, to establish a reputation, or to meet other poets sympathetic to what he was 
trying to say. “Nothing drew us to England but the cheapness of peasant life over there 
and the distance it would put between us and our worried relatives.” Furthermore, 
A Boy’s Will was not influenced by the Georgians. Thus, Frosts Enghsh sojourn 
should not be considered the turning point in his career. —E.A.B. 


Ernest Hemingway 


1567. Bennett, Warren. Character, Irony, and Resolution in A CLEAN, WELL- 
LIGHTED PLACE, AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 70-79. The key to the interpretation of 
Hemingway’s story is in the theory which he explained in A Moveable Feast: “that you 
could omit anything if you knew that you omitted it and the omitted part would 
strengthen the story and make people feel something more than they understood.” What 
the author omitted in A Clean, Well-Lighted Place was that the younger waiter, who 
represents confidence in the established system in which he lives, would return home to 
find his “waiting” wife had betrayed him. Thus, the despair of the old man and the 
older waiter would be confirmed; there is nothing that can be believed in. —J.C.A. 


1568. Longmire, Samuel E. Hemingway’s Praise of Dick Sisler in THE OLD MAN 
AND THE SEA, AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 96-98. Hemingway’s tribute to’Sisler in The 
Old Man and the Sea derives from a triumphant season the baseball player had in Cuba 
in 1945-1946, and his subsequent success with the Philadelphia Phillies. —J.C.A. 


1569. D’Agostino, Nemi. The Later Hemingway, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 482-493. 
Hemingway's best work was done early; later, starting in the 30’s, he became auto- 
biographical, sensational, and melodramatic, though The Old Man and the Sea is good, 
but different from In Our Time. From beginning to end, however, his view of reality 
did not change: man struggles in a meaningless existence. —I.SP. 


Robinson Jeffers 


1570. Boyers, Robert. A Sovereign Voice: The Poetry of Robinson Jeffers, SR, 77:3, 
July-Sept. 1969, 487-507. Critics have erred in depreciating Jeffers as an artist on the 
basis of his narrative poems which are not good. A true evaluation of the man’s talent 
demands attention to his shorter pieces, for in them his true talent is expressed, though 
not always effectively, with precise choice and placement of words. His ‘ ‘tragic vision” 

of life set forth in these works merits our attention. —J.S.P. 
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1571. Brophy, Robert J. TAMAR, THE CENCI, and Incest, AL, 42:2, May 1970, 
241-244, JSeffers’s narrative poem Tamar was admittedly indebted to Shelley’s play 
The Cenci, and the works show remarkable: similarities in structure, in the function of 
the symbol of incest, and in poetic vision. In both works incest serves to break the 
mold of social values so that the heroine may rise to a higher plane of morality —J.C.A. 


Amy Lowell 


1572. Healey, Claire. Some Imagist Essays: Amy Lowell, NEQ 43:1, Mar. 1970, 134- 
138. Two unpublished essays affirm the poet’s determination to promote Imagism, 
especially in the U.S. The Imagists (c. May 1915) “is an attempt . , . to define the 
term Imagist and to review for her American audience the principles of the school.” 
Two Imagist Poets (1916?) further explains her convictions to Americans by praising 
the work of Richard Aldington and F. S. Flint, “two members of her splinter group.” 

—E.A.B. 


Norman Mailer 


1573. Gordon, Andrew. THE NAKED AND THE DEAD: The Triumph of Impo- 
tence, L&P, 19:3&4, 1969, 3-13. The anal-phallic mode in Mailer’s fiction stems from 
deer: psychic conflicts in his unconscious. Apparently, Mailer’s oedipal conflicts were 
never completely resolved. In all his fiction there are the innocent and tormented hero 
who must prove his masculinity in a sordid, anal world; the sexually inadequate father— 
a brutal and ruthless monster or a kindly incompetent—-whom the hero must best; and 
the aggressive and castrating mother. The essential characteristics of the personages in 
The Naked and the Dead are fear of impotence and castration coupled with anal 
regression and latent homosexuality; and the secret conqueror is the woman whom no 
one can face, the fearsome mother. This repressed truth explains the inconclusiveness 
of the novel. —M.K. 


Henry Miller 
Cf.: Item 1555. 


Marianne Moore 


1574. Vonalt, Larry P. Marianne Moore’s Medicines, SR, 78:4, Aut. 1970, 669-678 
(rev.-art., The Complete Poems of Marianne Moore, Macmillan Company and Viking, 
1967). In thinking of Moore, a reader often considers only her poetic eccentricities or 
her editing of The Dial. But such attention, though “delightful,” is “distracting.” As a 
poet she is “not eccentric, . . she is a practititioner of beauty, poetry, and healing.” 
Consequently, her poetic career has been devoted to a struggle against the diseases .of 
affectation, arrogance, timidity, materialism, and selfishness—all moral corruptions 
which fragment and isolate the self. Thus, her observations of creatures in nature are 
intended to provide “models for man’s moral action.” —L.K.U. 


Flannery O'Connor 


1575. Cheney, Brainard. Flannery O’Connor’s Campaign for Her Country, SR, 72:4, 
Oct.-Dec. 1964, 555-558. O’Connor’s 1957 essay The Fiction Writer and His Country 
established “her true country” as being not just the physical landscape or one’s native 
land, but the “eternal and absolute” one-which, as a Christian, she held to be hers. 
Vocation, she felt, properly limited one, and the Christian writer recognized the limita- 
tions it imposed (e.g. of subject matter). From initial shock, protest, and incomprehen- 
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sion, her readers moved to acceptance; she succeeded in conveying her Christian vision 
of life. She seems to have devised a new kind of humor involving an unexpected trans- 
formation of the secular-naturalistic into the religious-metaphysical. Though her theme 
changed but little, she did progress; it is still too early to assess her work finally. 
—J.S.P. 


Eugene O'Neill 
1576. Törnqvist, Egil. O’Neill’s Lazarus: Dionysus and Christ, AL, 41:4, Jan. 1970, 
543-554, O’Neill’s Lazarus in Lazarus Laughed combines the characters of Jesus, 
Dionysus, Jupiter, Zarathustra, and others. Likewise, the character Miriam represents 
the Virgin Mary, Isis, and Demeter. The authors aim was a syncretic religion, but 
principally he was trying to unite the Catholicism of his youth—emphasizing humility 
and otherwordly hopes-—with the Nietzschean philosophy of his maturity-—stressing 
pride, joy, and love of the earth. —J.C.A. 


1577. Chiaromonte, Nicola. Eugene O'Neill, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 494-501. One is 
not sure what plays like Long Day’s Journey Into Night and A Moon for the Misbegot- 
ten mean, though one recognizes their sincerity and fidelity to life. But sincerity, as 
Rousseau found, isn’t enough, For O’Neill, drink and art are the twin escapes from 
reality, and both are unsatisfactory. Reason might provide an out, but he refuses to 
take it. His plays, however, always do what drama does: make us consider the reasons 
behind actions. —J.S.P. 


Yernon Louis Parrington 


1578. Houghton, Donald E. Vernon Louis Parrington’ s Unacknowledged Dekt to 
Moses Coit Tyler, NEQ, 43:1, Mar. 1970, 124-130. The number of identical parallel 
quotations and the frequent echoes of Tyler’s language indicate that Parrington used 
Tyler’s works far more frequently than his five footnotes suggest. It appears possible 
that Parrington’s adverse and inaccurate comments on his predecessor’s treatment of 
Freneau are actually an attempt to establish “his independence from Tyler’s work 
which did not exist in fact.” —E. A.B. 


Ezra Pound 


1579. Orsini, G. N. G. Pound and Italian Literature, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 465-472. 
Inept as an instructor in metrics and a failure as a professor of literature, Pound is 
grossly incompetent as a. critic of Italian literature despite 20 years’ residence in Italy. 

: —J.S.P. 


E. A. Robinson 


1580. aasan W. R. Broceliande: E. A. Robinson’s Palace of Art, NEQ, 43:2, 
June 1970, 231-249. Reading Merlin in light of the author's indicated purpose, to 
comment on war and the state of European-American culture, shows that the poem 
is organically conceived; it is not merely a warning that even intellectuals succumb to 
passion; its method of composition differs from Robinson’s shorter, more familiar poems. 
Rather than being a structural flaw, Merlin’s dual role as Arthur’s counselor and Vivian's 
lover develops the theme that reason and political power inevitably fail without the 
complementary power of art and imagination. Broceliande represents not a palace of 
pleasure and passion but. “a palace of art that welcomes and requires the discipline 
which can be imposed only by the intellect.” By altering Arthurian mythology and 
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making the characters his own, Robinson sustained the narrative on two levels: literal, 
the disintegration of Camelot, and symbolic, the failure of western civilization to main- 
tain by artistic imagination what it had created through reason. —E.A.B. 


1581. Joyner, Nancy. An Unpublished Version of MR. FLOOD’S PARTY, ELN, 7:1, 
sept. 1969, 55-57. An undated Ms version probably written prior to the first published 
version (1920), is included in the Lewis M. Isaacs Collection of Robinsoniana in the 
New York Public Library. The mcst significant differences between the two versions are 
in the final stanza: the Latinate, polysyllabic diction of the unpublished version is 
exchanged for simple monosyllables; the tone is changed from ironic surprise to 
nostalgia; and the attitude of condescension and mockery toward Mr. Flood becomes 
one of “sympathy with a note of admiration for Mr. Flood’s stoic endurance.” —L.T.O. 


1582. Burton, David H. The Intellectualism of Edwin Arlington Robinson, Thought, 
44:175, Win. 1969, 565-580. Underlying Robinson’s poetic art is a pattern of doubt 
and distress of conscience foreshadowing our current radical disillusionment with the 
traditional American sense of mission and progress. In Robinson’s time the Puritan 
focus on sin, self-knowledge, and individual moral responsibility was under attack by 
the new scientific advocates of Social Darwinism, and by the cult of materialistic 
progress spawned by big business. Rebinson’s determined repudiation of scientific 
materialism and his search for a spiritual absolute to counter the contention of science 
that “conscience might be no more than a matter of conditioning and environment” 15 
evidenced in pieces like Credo, Tke Man Against The Sky, and The Man Who Died 
Twice. Robinson believed that man struggled to achieve the spiritual life through the 
growth of personal moral awareness. | . —E.F.R. 


1583. Crowley, John W. E. A. Robinson and Henry Cabot Lodge, NEQ, 43:1, Mar. 
1970, 115-124. Although the two men never met, their correspondence (1909-1924) 
shows that they read and admired each other’s work and that they shared a warm 
friendship. Robinson sent poems, and his novel, to Lodge whose criticism and opinions 
he obviously valued, and Lodge sought Robinson’s comments on George Cabot Lodge’s 
poetry. “In light of his son’s. failure to attain popular success as a poet, Lodge under- 
stood Robinson’s need for sympathy and encouragement. In turn, Robinson sustained 
Lodge’s hopes for the eventual recognition of his son’s poetry.” ——E.A.B. 


James Schevill 


1584. Robbins, Martin. James Schevill: Poet with Music, and Playwright with a 
Message, Voyages, 3:1&2, Win. 1970, 85-87. Schevill’s credo is “to be melodist and 
rhythm master,” and his major concern is “restoring a wide range of subject matter 
to poetry” . n —B.F. 


Peter Schumann 


1585. Brecht, Stefan. Peter Schumann’s Bread & Puppet Theatre, DramR, 14:47, 
1970, 44-90. This off-Broadway theater utilizes puppets ranging from the very small 
to the huge (15 inches to.20 feet) along with masked and shrouded human puppets and 
neutrally costumed human actors. It is sacral, religious, symbolic, and fantasy-filled. 
It uses music, color, and. sound to go beyond the realistic and the bourgeois theater of 
today in order to present basic archetypal themes: the richness of life, love, and the 
family, as opposed to war, tyranny, and death. [The article includes the complete 
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program of a major play, The Cry of the People for Meat, along with a description of 
an actual performance and a running commentary on technique and meaning.] (Tilus- 
trated) —S.A.W. 


1586. Dennison, George. FIRE, DramR, 14:47, 1970, 36-43. [This article includes 
a description with running commentary and interpretation of Schumann’s Fire, a puppet 
play composed for his Bread and Puppet Theatre. The wordless play is dedicated to 
three Americans who immolated themselves in an anti-Vietnam protest and re-creates 
in a ceremonious and almost ritualistic manner their emotions and deepest feelings.] 
(Illustrated) | —S.A.W. 


Delmore Schwartz, 


1587. Knapp, James F. Delmore Schwartz: Poet of the Orphic Journey, SR, 78:3, 
July-Sept. 1970, 506-516. Schwartz’s poem Abraham and Orpheus, Be With Me Now 
shows us his search for an escape from violence and death. The image of Orpheus in 
the underworld is archetypal for Schwartz, underlying all his work, though Schwartz 
transformed it into the psychoanalytic. Fleeing death, man must not, however, deny 
the physical (The Heavy Bear); Schwartz worked out man’s journey, self-awareness, 
history, dreams, and family in Genesis: Book One, which with the other two poems 
gives us a statement of man and man’s fate as he saw it. —J.S.P. 


Robert Shaw 


1588. sasa Peter F. Arcadia Revisited: Arthur Goldman and Nicolas Poussin, 
URKC, 36:4, June 1970, 263-267. Poussin’s 17th-century painting, “Arcadia,” with its 
theme of death and decay being present even in utopian Arcadia, reflects the motif of 
Shaw’s play, The Man in the Glass Booth. Goldman voluntarily becomes a Christ- 
figure in his claim of being a Nazi war criminal in order to emphasize that the evil 
evident in Nazi tyranny is latent in all of us. He argues that even the Jews, had Hitler 
chosen them, would have followed the Führer, —A.T.T. 


Gertrude Stein 


1589. Purdy, Strother B. Gertrude Stein at Marienbad, PMLA, 85:5, Oct. 1970, 1096- 
1105. There is a strong parallel between Stein’s writing and Robbe-Grillet’s film 
L’Année derniére 4 Marienbad, whose power and depth show that Stein’s theory failed 
only because it was applied to the wrong medium. That his work should so recreate 
hers is more fortuitous than a matter of conscious imitation; both artists spring to some 
extent from common tendencies in art and literature. The repetition of word patterns 
accompanied by image patterns gives Marienbad that which Tender Buttons and A 
Novel of Thank You lack. The film rises to the level of metaphor, and gives a dramatic 
meaning to the art, without time, without plot, without character, and without outcome, 
that Stein put forward in the early 20th century. —P.G.D. 


John Steinbeck 


1590. Levant, Howard. The Shape of John Steinbeck’s Career, PMLA, 85: 5, xt 1970, 
1087-1095. Tortilla Flat was Steinbeck’s first artistic and commercial success, but its 
promise was dimmed by his evident inability to understand its real success. He con- 
tinued to insist that a parallel to Malory’s Merte Darthur controls the novel, and con- 
tinued to rely on pre-determined, external, and arbitrary ordering devices in later works. 
Steinbeck learned little about structural harmony from this loose and episodic work. 
Its somewhat ugly commercial success turned him against the novel as it really is. He 
felt that he had structured it rigidly and that only the stupidity of a mass audience 
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obscured the issue. All of this appears to have had grave consequences in a. great deal 
of his later work, and illuminates the failure of a greatly talented writer to develop intoa 
major novelist. i | | —P.G.D. 


Wallace Stevens 


1591. Adams, Richard P. THE COMEDIAN AS THE LETTER C: A Somewhat 
Literal Reading, TSE, 18, 1970, 95-114. Crispin, the protagonist of Stevens’s poem, is 
neither Stevens himself nor humanity in general. The poem is instead a history. of 
cultural migration from Europe to America and the resultant assimilation of the experi- 
ence by cultured Americans. = —R.C.S. 


1592. Feshbach, Sidney. Wallace Stevens and Erik Satie: A Source for THE COME- 
DIAN AS THE LETTER C, TSLL, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 811-818. There are enough .con- 
nections between Stevens’s poem and Paul Rosenfeld’s article (Satie and Socrate, Vanity 
Fair, 17:4, Dec. 1921, 46, 100) on Erik Satie to consider the article an important source 
for Wallace Stevens. It is possible that Stevens found Satie’s work in music useful. 

—A. B.L. 


Allen Tate 
1593. Squires, Radcliffe. Will and Vision: Allen Tate’s Terza Rima Poems, SR, 78:4, 
Aut. 1970, 543-562. The poems which may ultimately claim the greatest attention for 
Tate are those that are presently little read. These pieces, such as The Maimed Man 
(1952), The Swimmers (1952), and The Buried Lake (1953), must be read “as logical 


oe in Tate’s poetry as poetry . . . as logical -developments in Tate’s 
thought . , . [and] as a logical break on Tate’s part with certain pect of T. S. Eliot’s 
poetry.” —~J.S:P. 


Jean Toomer 


1594. Ackley, Donald G. Theme and Vision in Jean Toomer’s CANE, SBL, 1:1, Sp. 
1970, 45-65. The three divisions of Cane, composed of short stories, poems, and a 
parting soul of slavery, the Negro in Georgia, taking on the “white” soul, i.e., the 
materialistic life style of American society in Washington, D.C., and Chicago. His 
vision is the possible saving of one race, or soul, by the other through a forced recog- 
nition of the differences between them. In spite of the social implications of the subject 
matter, the form and content of Cane form an artistic whole and the work must be 
recognized for its artistic, rather than its racial or.social, values: ` ` —S.M.A.B. 


. Ridgely Torrence 
1595. Clum, John M. Ridgely Torrence’s Negro Plays: A Noble Beginning, SAQ, 
68:1, Win. 1969, 96-108. Childhood experiences and the influence of Irish folk drama 
prompted Torrence’s attempt to write vital Negro dramas. Although his plays ignore 
the race’s social plight and view the race as one outside thé mainstream of American 
life, they represent a significant breakthrough in American drama. —J.R.P. 


Lionel Trilling 
Cf.: Item 1491. 


Mark Van Doren 
1596. Young, Marguerite. Mark Van Doren: A Poet in an Age of Defoliation, Voy- 
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ages, 3:1&2, Win. 1970, 60-62. Van Doren’s imagery evokes a world that has 
disappeared or is disappearing. He treats the subjective past, creates an elegaic mood, 
and examines the rural that is “a mask for the death of beauty in time.” —B.F. 


Edith Wharton 


1597, Murphy, John J. The Satiric Structure of Wharton’s THE AGE OF INNO- 
CENCE, MarkR, 2:3, May 1970, 1-4. Dividing Wharton’s novel into six units shows 
not only how controlled and balanced the plot is, but also how “satiric overtones give 
it a thematic dimension.” The novel’s overall structure reflects the main character’s 
rigid, conventional attitudes and way of life. —J.R.P. 


1598. Winner, Viola Hopkins. Convention and Prediction in Edith Wharton’s FAST 
AND LOOSE, AL, 42:1, Mar. 1970, 50-69. Though Wharton frequently mocked the 
artistic failure of her first novel, written at the age of 14, it contains elements that fore- 
shadowed her later work and reveals traits of her own character that persisted. Though 
clearly indebted to Austen, Thackeray, Eliot, Trollope, and especially Bulwer-Lytton, 
Fast and Loose rises above the stock sentimentality of Lytton in the author's satirical 
tone, her ironic vision of life, and her characterization of types that were to recur in 
her work. Her posthumously published The Buccaneers returns to the setting and theme 
of this first work, and even the names of the heroes and heroines are similar. —J.C. A. 


1599, Vella, Michael Wayne. Technique and Theme in THE HOUSE OF MIRTH, 
MarkR, 2:3, Mav 1970, 17-20. Theme and technique of characterization are intertwined 
in Wharton’s novel. Characterization is achieved through a loosely connected series of 
significant incidents in which character is revealed, which reflects Wharton’s theme of 
a frivolous society destroying one of its less frivolous members. —J.R.P. 


Reed Whittemore 


1600. Ober, William B. A Few Kind Words About Reed Whittemore, Voyages, 3:3&4, 
Sp. 1970, 34-39. Whittemore’s work is characterized by (n, understatement, 
and implied self-criticism. f —B.F. 


Tennessee Williams 


1601. Kalson, Albert E. Tennessee Williams’ KINGDOM OF EARTH: A Sterile 
Promontory, D&T, 8:2, Win. 1969-70, 90-93. Williams’s play (produced in New York 
in 1968 under the title, The Seven Descents of Myrtle), frequently dismissed by critics 
as murky and meandering, received a falsely optimistic production, untrue to the play. 
It is actually a bitter exploration of the theme that even those who survive earth’s 
cataclysms emerge only to offer the world their emotional and intellectual sterility. 

—E, K. 


Thomas Wolfe 


1602. Idol, John L., Jr. Thomas Wolfe and Painting, Re:A&L, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 14-20. 
Artists preferred by Wolfe were Hogarth, Durer, Cranach, and Grunewald, and he 
considered the Dutch, Flemish, and German painters to be superior to the Italian. In 
both letters and novels, Wolfe revealed his enthusiasm for the art he discovered in the 
museums of Europe, and knowledge of painting aided him in depicting characters 
graphically. Like Breugel and Hogarth, he performed the task of moral satirist, 
contrasting the “disparity between the ideal and the real.” Wolfe asked for the writer 
a respect for material similar to that accorded the painter whose çanvases were not 
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attacked by blue pencil or shears. While not as learned in art as writers like James, 
Wolfe had an affinity for art and an artistic temperament which illumined “his purposes 
and practices as a writer: his copiousness, his gusto, his tendency to use caricature 
and satire, his sensuousness, and his continuing concern for suffering humanity.” 

—M.H. 


| Richard Wright 
1603. Reed, Kenneth T. NATIVE SON: An American CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, 
SBL, 1:2, Sum. 1970, 33-34. The numerous parallels between the action, characters, 
and atmosphere of Wright’s novel and Dostoevsky’s point to Wright’s choice of Crime 
and Punishment as a literary model. —S.M.A.B. 


Drama 


1604. Lahr, John. Mystery on Stage, EverR, 13:73, Dec. 1969, 53-57. Im the past 
theater has chosen only those problems which could be solved, and refused to confront 
mystery or ambiguity. New playwrights, however, have begun to expose themselves 
and their audiences to the irrational and the unknown, although modern man finds 
himself caught between his desire for the mysterious and his inability to accept it 
because it is not susceptible to science and cannot be interpreted by technology. Robert 
Coover’s The Kid, Arthur Kopit’s Indians and John Noonan’s The Year Boston Won 
the Pennant examine the paradox of the public imagination: the creation of the myster- 
ious, the mythic, and its annihilation when it cannot be explained. Such plays ask the 
American theatergoer to engage his emotions without requiring their fulfillment, to 
acknowledge mystery and process without the necessity of solution. —M.D.R. 


Poetry 
1605. Zhuravlev, Igor. The Relationship between Socialist Poetry in the U.S.A. at the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century and the Graphic Arts of the Socialist Press, ZAA, 
18:2, 1970, 168-182. Socialist literature at the beginning of the 20th century carried 
on the tradition of Whitman, of English romanticism and Chartism, and was frequently 
inspired by European works. Yet since socialist artists wanted to use their works 
in the struggle for changes in society, they transformed the “concrete, realistic images” 
cf their European models into “generalized, symbolic images” of contemporary class 
struggle. This trend toward a “symbolic portrayal of the basic social forces” established 
also a close connection between socialist poetry and the graphic arts. Two allegorical 
figures of the proletariat—“Mr. Block”: and “Henry Dubb”——-were created in one 
medium and then transposed into the other. —W.E. 


Cf.: Item 1616. 


General 


1606. Whittemore, Reed. Aliens & Heretics: On the Near Future of Little Magazines, 
Voyages, 3:3&4, Sp. 1970, 26-32. Little magazines are no longer individualistic nor 
regional; instead, they now follow change rather than lead it. The best little magazines 
remain the established ones like Hudson Review and Partisan Review. —B.F. 


Cf.: Item 1486. 


VH. GENERAL 
Comparative Literature 


1607. Lombardi, Olga. IL MITO DELL’AMERICA, NA, 508:2030, Feb. 1970, 274- 
280 (rev.-art., Dominique Fernandez, HI Mito dell’America negli intellettuali italiani, 
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ed. A. Bocelli, collection Aretusa, Sciascia, 1969.) Although Elio Vittorini in his 
Americana, published during World War IL finds that Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, 
and Twain prove American literature’s European inheritance, among them is evident 
the sense of Man’s salvation, of the birth of a new, anonymous, little non-hero of 
American realism. Even while belittling James, Vittorini is conscious of the latter’s 
intuition of contemporary society as he is of Pound’s and Eliot’s innovative directions, 
stemming nevertheless from European culture. For Vittorini Hemingway represents 
all the new characteristics of 20th-century American literature. This myth of America 
is treated by Fernandez in his essay If Mito dell-America negli intellettuali italiani. 
Fernandez finds the myth of America in Italian criticism growing out of a kind of 
quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns, the protagonists being on the one hand Cecchi 
and Praz, on the other, Vittorini and Pavese. Cecchi and Praz consider North American 
literature to be immature and infantile, a deformation of the cultural concept; Pavese, 
Vittorini, and the most enthusiastic creator of the American myth, Giaime Pintor, claim 
that this literature has assimilated the past to arrive at a joyous and fecund renascence. 
Suddenly after the war, from 45 to 50, there begins the decline of the American myth, 
marked by an interior crisis and such outward signs as Vittorini’s silence and Pavese’s 
suicide. Fernandez sees as. the basic condition of the new orientation the spread of 
European existentialism and the totally nihilistic, previously optimistic, vision of the new 
man. (In Italian) . | —J.V.E. 


ss . Criticism 
1608. Lombardo, Agostino (ed.). Italian Criticism of American Literature: An 
Anthology, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 353-515. [In separate essays, 13 writers discuss Poe, 
Melville, Dickinson, Pound, Miller, Capote, Hemingway, O'Neill, and Hawthorne. 
See separate entries under each author. Agostino prefaces the essays with an Introduc- 
tion (353-374) tracing the history of Italian criticism of American literature, from the 
work of Enrico Nencioni (c. 1860) and the first American literary history in Italian 
(1884) to the critics represented in this anthology, writing since 1930.] —J.S.P. 


Literary History 


1609. ‘Vittorini, Elio. An Outline of American Literature, SR, 68:3, July 1960, 423- 
437. From the Puritan beginning, hyperbole has roared distinctively in American 
literature. [Authors from Franklin to Twain are discussed; St. John de Crévecoeur 
and Abraham Lincoln are included, the latter being seen as working in deeds rather 
than literature.] From Whitman, Lincoln, and Twain there evolved an American legend 
expressed eventually in popular songs and in films. : —J.S.P. 


Negro 
1610. Houston, Helen Ruth. Contributions of the American Negro to American Cul- 
ture. A Selected Checklist, BBib, 26:3, July-Sept. 1969, 71-79. [This annotated list of 
mostly books is divided into seven sections: general, autobiography and biography, art, 
folklore, music, literature, and theater.] —W.H. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


AFRICA 


Chinua Achebe 


1611. Riddy, Felicity. Language as a Theme in NO LONGER AT EASE, JCL, No. 
9, July 1970, 38-47. In Achebe’s second novel, No Longer at Ease (Heineman, 1960), 
the central character, Obi Okonkwo, is faced and at last overcome by problems arising 
from his being in, but alienated from, “two worlds.” His speech reveals his lack of a 
sense of identity: the vernaculars of Nigeria and the values and attitudes implicit in 
them are inadequate for urban and modern experience. On the other hand, English as 
an international language is necessary but not adapted to Nigerian traditions and realities. 

—M.T. 


_ Christopher Okigbo 


1612. Whitelaw, Marjory. Interview with Christopher Okigbo, 1965, JCL, No. 9, 
July 1970, 28-37. [This article is a transcript of a tape-recorded interview. Topics 
discussed include the poet’s relationship to society, religious and sexual symbols, Euro- 
pean ideas about African poets, the “function” of poets and poetry, the history of 
Okigbo’s poetical development, and his ideas about the creative process of writing a 
poem.] —M.T. 


General 


1613. Laredo, Ursula. Bibliography of South African Literature in English, 1964-1968, 
ICL, No. 9, July 1970, 1-27. [The introduction to this bibliography is an essay on the 
history of South African literature in English and the effects of censorship. The bibliog- 
raphy lists works of literature, research tools, secondary analyses, journals and 
anthologies.] —M.T. 


AUSTRALIA 


Ralph DeBoissiere 


1614, Birbalsingh, F. M. The Novels of Ralph DeBoissiere, JCL, No. 9, July 1970, 
104-108. Although DeBoissiére’s novels are not artistically successful, they are of some 
importance to Commonwealth literature and to students thereof. His Crown Jewel 
(1952), Rum and Coca Cola (1956), and No Saddles for Kangaroos (1964, all by 
Australasian Book Society), which depict Trinidad and Australia, are marked by out- 
raged social conscience, local color, and “stereotypes of Imperial vintage.” His works 
suggest a cultural similarity in one-time British possessions, so that citizens of one Com- 
monwealth nation can move to another without great difficulty. —M.T. 


John Woolley 


1615. Cable, K. J. John Woolley: Australia’s First Professor, Arts, 5, 1968, 47-66. 
Woolley did not sympathize with Newman’s teaching and was no admirer of Tracts For 
The Times. He was proud of having attended Oxford, and the most important impres- 
sion made upon him there was his association with Arthur Stanley and Thomas. Arnold. 
A fine teacher, Woolley had great influence over the better pupils, but he was rendered 
suspect to the world of adults by the very simplicity of his character. He applied for 
a position in the Mediterranean area, motivated, perhaps, by the ideal of an education 
permeated with classical Greek literature and philosophy. Although he was not 
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appointed because of his clerical status, this ideal became the basis of his later work 
in colonial Sydney. Clough applied for Sydney, also, and Matthew Arnold produced 
a testimonial for him, but his religious doubts prejudiced Provost Hawkins against him. 
Clough’s failure of candidature was a gain to the world for even though times of 
depression inspired some of his best poetry, Sydney might have caused too much 
despondency. —M.H. 


CANADA 


Poetry 
1616. Seamon, Roger. Open City: Poetry Vancouver 1968, FarP, 1, Fall/Win. 1968, 
48-59 (rev.-art., Raymond Souster, New Wave Canada, Contact, 1966). To read 
Souster’s anthology is the quickest way to find out what is happening in Vancouver 
poetry. The impact of the new American poetry on Canadian poets is apparent, 
particularly in Vancouver, where indebtedness to models on the Pound-Williams line 
is explicitly acknowledged. The sense of “beauty, force and conviction” is renewed by 
the “new wave” and is the only justification for new conventions that began with the 
poetry magazine Tish in 1961, followed by Blew Oimtment, and Talon which were a 
focus for the last few years, dominated by the young (under 30). Their entrepreneur- 
ship extends in the “‘art-finance” world to recording companies. —M.H. 


INDIA 


Mulk Raj Anand 


1617, Cowasjee, Saros. Anand’s: Princes and Proletarians, LHY, 9:2, 1968, 83-104. 
The foremost Indian writing fiction in English today is Anand, whose literary career 
stretches back to the 20’s and whose work includes such diverse publications as art 
criticism and a cookbook. His fiction describes realistically and unsentimentally the 
Indian character, both that of the princes and of the masses. No better example of this 
exists than The Private Life of An Indian Prince (1953), a Dostoevskian-size novel 
that ranks with Forster’s The Hill of Devi (1953) and clearly surpasses Malgaonkar’s 
The Princes (1963). In Private Life, Anand combines a sense of pity, ironically 
tempered, with a lyrical intensity as he analyzes Vicky, a maharaja whose attempt to 
come to grips with post-World-War-II India ends in insanity. —R.C.P. 


Poetry 
1618. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. A Defence of Indian Verse in English, LHY, 9:2, 1968, 
23-36. Although now the weakest area of creative writing, Indian poetry in English 
does exist and needs sympathetic support. Earlier poets like Chettur and Furtado wrote 
traditional and imitative Romantic verse, but the new school concerns itself with con- 
temporary subjects. Ezekiel stresses everyday occurrences; Parthasarathy writes racy 
and vigorous verse; Jassawalla is heavily metaphorical; and Patel and Menon further 
attest to the success of the Indo-Anglian poet. Two poets, Moraes and Ramanujan, 
give expressian to expatriate nostalgia. These and other practicing poets suggest that 
Indian poetry in English not only exists but has a bright future. Now without direction, 
it will coalesce as long as it avoids mere imitation of Western themes and sticks to the 
spoken idiom. —R.C.P. 


General 
1619. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. Contemporary Creative Writers in English in India, 
LHY, 10:1, Jan. 1969, 17-39. Being so favorably poised between two cultures, Euro- 
pean and Asian, and with so many of her writers able to write in English, India has 
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made and will continue to make significant contributions to English and world literature. 
Indian poets, such as Bhaskaran, Parthasarathy, Menon, Ezekiel, Lal, Mokashi, and 
Ramanujan, are trying to find an Indian tradition without succumbing to their predom- 
inately English educational background. The novelists have been more successful in 
producing an aesthetically defensible body of work, though a brief survey of writers 
like Narayan, Rao, Anand, Malgaonkar, and Rajan reveals their failure to find a usable 
native tradition and to use the national movement in their art. —-R.C.P. 


IRELAND 


General 


1620. Sheehy, Michael. Irish Literary Censorship, Nation, 208:26, June 30, 1969, 833- 
836. From 1929 till the mid-50°s the Irish censorship board, a state body reflecting the 
attitudes of the Irish Catholic Church, banned for “indecency?” many important Irish 
and foreign books. An appeal board, set up in 1946, provided some relief, and in the 
60’s the censorship board had become considerably more liberal. There is still some 
censorship in addition to that of the board, though less than formerly. The early harsh- 
ness of censorship contributed to a sense of disillusionment, frustration, and apathy, 
and Irish literary criticism has been meager. There has been a shortage of Irish books 
in Irish libraries. The Irish establishment has now adopted a liberal social policy, of 
which relaxation of censorship is one aspect, and the Irish Catholic Church has lost 
control of Irish literary life. —T.O.M. 


WEST INDIES 


Edward Brathwaite 


1621. Grant, Damian. Emerging Image: the Poetry of Edward Brathwaite, CritQ, 
12:2, Sum. 1970, 186-192. Brathwaite’s three-volume poem sequence (Rights of 
Passage, 1967; Masks, 1968; and Islands [Oxford U. Press, 1969]) describes the 20th- 
century Negro’s rediscovery of Africa, and the essential importance of this discovery to 
his definition of his own consciousness. —F.E. 


Austin Clarke 


1622. Brown, Lloyd W. The West Indian Novel in North America: A Study of Austin 
Clarke, JCL, No. 9, July 1970, 89-103. A native Barbadian and a resident of Canada 
in this decade, Clarke has wedded the West Indian novelists’ concern with “black aware- 
ness, national identity, the hateful ambiguities of the West, and heroic potenial of the 
black peasant” to North American situations, themes, and crises. Survivors of the 
Crossing (1964), Among Thistles and Thorns (1965), and The Meeting Point (1967) 
[all published by MacMillan, Toronto] reveal a tendency on Clarke’s part to see the 
“process of black self-identification” as increasingly internalized. —M.T. 


V. S. Naipaul 


1623. Walsh, William. Necessary and Accommodated: The Work of V. S. Naipaul, 
LugR, 1:3-4, 1965, 169-181. Naipaul is a “natural novelist,” for whom themes assume 
the forms of action. Unlike some other West Indian writers, he does not preach a party 
line or some ethical imperative. Engaged in the crucial strains and stresses of contem- 
porary experience, he is “independent but relevant.” The metaphor of slavery controls 
A House for Mr. Biswas and, in a subdued, fantastic manner, Mr. Stone and The 
Knights Companion. ~——H.B. 
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Abstracts of- English Studies was: founded in 1958 by members of the University of 
Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder and the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears ten times 
a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the publica- 
tion schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles dealing 
with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English language. 
These articles. are abstracted by volunteer contributors. and field editors, including 
abstracters from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, RILM Abstracts, and other sources. 


Abstract Policy 


` AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. They state the thesis, express the method of development, dnd 
point to the major implications drawn by the articles. Any subject mentioned in the 
abstract is covered significantly in the article. In brief, the abstract is intended as a 
quick guide to the basic utility of the article and should not be considered a substitute 
for the original. 


Format 


Titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers; titles of articles and all works; 
and words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguistically appear in boldface type. 
A title within a title is indicated by full capitals and boldface type—the only special 
face used. In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, 
other items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks 
are used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular 
way peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows 
the article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations ‘of 
journals abstracted in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes, which are keyed to item number, not 
page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, three types 
of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles of anonymous works 
dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the 
article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with 
individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. The annual 
index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but includes two additional features. 
It lists the names of the authors of the articles abstracted. It also includes sub-categories 
for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the monthly indexes, so that 
one is not confronted, for instance, with the name Shakespeare, followed by 254 
undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES Index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of annual 
indexes at some future date. 


Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, English, American, and Com- 
monwealth and Related Literatures. The following list of categories contains special 
sub-categortes which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Author’s Name, 
Titles of Anonymous Works, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. 


GENERAL 


General J. General Studies (Aesthetics, Comparative Literature, Literary Theory, 
Presody, Rhetoric, Theory of Criticism) 


Genera] IJ. Celtic Languages and Literature 
General IJ]. Bibliography (Cumulative, Descriptive) 
General IV. Language (History, Linguistics) 


General V, Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 


ENGLISH 


English I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

English IJ]. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

English NI. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Romances, Anglo-Latin) 

English IV. Renaissance [to 1660] 

English V. Restoration and Enlightenment 

English VI. Romantic 

English VH. Victorian 

English VII. Modern 

English IX. General 


AMERICAN 


American I. Language (History, Linguistics) 

American II. Themes and Types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, 
Poetry, Prose) 

American II. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

American IV. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

American V. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

American VI. Twentieth Century 

American VII. General 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a litera- 
ture written in English or a literature that has had marked influence on English litera- 
ture and language. 
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ForumH 
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MP 
Nation 
NatR 
NewR 
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NS 
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In This Issue 


Anglo-Soviet Journal, 25:1, Sp. 1964; 2, Aut. 1964; 26:1/2, Sum. 1965; 
28:1, Oct. 1967; 2, Jan. 1968; 30:1, Sept. 1969; 2, Jan. 1970. 

Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 74:2, Feb. 1970; 3, Mar. 1970; 
4, Apr. 1970; 5, May 1970; 6, June 1970. 

Comparative Literature Studies, 7:3, Sept. 1970. 

Columbia University Forum, 12:1, Sp. 1969; 3, Fall 1969; 4, Win. 1969. 

Dickensian, 66:362, Sept. 1970. 


Drama, The Quarterly Theatre Review, No. 88, Sp. 1968; 90, Aut. 1968; 
94, Aut. 1969; 95, Win. 1969; 96, Sp. 1970; 97, Sum. 1970; 98, 
Aut. 1970. 


Deutsche Shakespeare-Geseilschaft West. Jahrbuch, 1970. 

Essays in Criticism, 20:4, Oct. 1970. 

Eire-Jreland, 5:3, Aut. 1970. 

English Literary History, 28:1, Mar. 1961. 

Esquire, 74:5, Nov. 1970; 6, Dec. 1970; 75:1, Jan. 1971. 

Far Point, 3, Fall/ Win. 1969. 

Forum (Houston), 8:1, Win.-Sp. 1970. 

Iowa Review, 1:3, Sum. 1970. 

Journal of Commonwealth Literature, No. 5, July 1968; 9, July 1970. 
Jewish Quarterly, 16:4, Win. 1968. 


Journal of General Education, 20:3, Oct. 1968; 4, Jan. 1969; 21:2, July 
1969; 3, Oct. 1969. 


Journal of Modern Literature, 1:1, 1970. 

Literature and Psychology, 20:3, 1970. 

Literaturna Misul, 14:3, 1970. 

Modern Drama, 12:4, Feb. 1970; 13:1, May 1970; 2, Sept. 1970. 
Midstream, 16:2, Feb. 1970; 6, June-July 1970; 7, Aug.-Sept. 1970. 
Modern Philology, 67:4, May 1970; 68:1, Aug. 1970. 

Nation, 208:18, May 5, 1969. 

National Review, 22:40, Oct. 20, 1970. 


New Republic, 158:8, Feb. 24, 1968; 9, Mar. 2, 1968; 10, Mar. 9, 1968; 
15, Apr. 13, 1968. 


Newberry Library Bulletin, 5:6, Dec. 1960; 7, Apr. 1961; 8, July 1961; 
9, Dec. 1961; 10, June 1962. 


New Literary History, 1:1, Oct. 1969. 
National Library of Wales Journal, 16:2, Win. 1969; 3, Sum. 1970. 
New Mexico Quarterly, 38:4 & 39:1, Win.-Sp. 1969 (final issue). 


Neueren Sprachen, 19:6, June 1970; 7, July 1970; 8, Aug. 1970; 9, Sept. 
1970; 10, Oct. 1970; 11, Nov. 1970. 


Northwest Review, 11:1, Fall 1970. 
Poet and Critic, 6:1, Fall 1970. 


PLL 
Poetry 
PR 


QQ 
Ramparts 


RO 
RomN 


SAQ 
SCarR 
SEL 
SIR 


SQ 
SRetA 
SSF 
Torre 

TS 
Twainian 
UDR 
UWR 


Ventures 


Papers on Language and Literature, 6:3, Sum. 1970. 
Poetry, 114:4, July 1969; 5, Aug. 1969. 

Partisan Review, 36:3, 1969. 

Queen’s Quarterly, 77:2, Sum. 1970; 3, Aut. 1970. 


Ramparts Magazine, 7:12, May 1969; 8:2, Aug. 1969; 4, Oct. 1969; 9:5, 
Nov. 1970. 


Revista de Occidente, 8:89, Aug. 1970. 

Romance Notes, 7:2, Sp. 1966; 8:1, Aut. 1966; 9:2, Sp. 1968; 10:1, Aut. 
1968; 2, Sp. 1969; 11:1, Aut. 1969; 2, Win. 1969. 

South Atlantic Quarterly, 68:2, Sp. 1969; 3, Sum. 1969; 4, Aut. 1969. 

South Carolina Review, 3:1, Nov. 1970. 

Studies in English Literature, 10:3, Sum. 1970. 

Studies in Romanticism, 9:2, Sp. 1970; 3, Sum. 1970. 

Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 106, 1970. 

Sinclair Lewis Newsletter, 1:1, Sp. 1969; 2:1, Sp. 1970. 

Speech Monographs, 37:1, Mar. 1970. 

Studia Neophilologica, 42:1, 1970. 

Shakespeare Quarterly, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 

Studia Romanica et Anglica, No. 27-28, July-Dec. 1969. 

Studies in Short Fiction, 6:5, Fall 1969; 7:1, Win. 1970. 

La Torre, 17:65, July-Sept. 1969. 

Theatre Survey, 10:2, Nov. 1969. 

Twainian, 29:1, Jan.-Feb. 1970; 2, Mar.-Apr. 1970; 3, May-June 1970. 

University of Dayton Review, 5:3, Win. 1968-1969. 

University of Windsor Review, 3:2, Sp. 1968; 4:1, Fall 1968; 2, Sp. 1969; 
5:1, Fall 1969; 2, Sp. 1970; 6:1, Fall 1970. 

Ventures: A Magazine of the Yale Graduate School, 9:2, Fall 1969; 
10:1, Sp. 1970. 


GENERAL 
IL GENERAL STUDIES 


Literary Theory 


1624. Watson, Edward A. Incongruity Without Laughter: Kenneth Burke’s Theory of 
the Grotesque, UWR, 4:2, Sp. 1969, 28-36. The grotesque, which occupies an inter- 
mediate position in Burke’s theory of “poetic categories” and which has received little 
critical comment, flourishes in a period of transition when people’s allegiances toward 
the symbols of authority are undergoing some radical change. Neither comic nor tragic, 
the grotesque stresses the mystic’s use of the metaphorical nature of language, especially 
the incongruities that come to a focus in the principle of the oxymoron. Necessarily 
transitional, the grotesque-mystical is especially helpful in analyzing literature that has 
a strong underlying religious ingredient. Furthermore, since it is a form of art that 
reverses the common associations of our given vocabulary or symbol system by merging 
incongruities, it necessitates second houent on the whole matter of the absurd in 
contemporary literature. —R.C.P. 


Literature and Scciety- 


1625, Vivas, Eliseo. Ordeal of Civilization, NatR, 22:40, Oct. 20, 1970, 1116-1117 
(rev.-art., John Lukacs, The Passing of the Modern Age, Harper, 1970). Lukacs pre- 
sents a strong indictment of our dying world and a tentative projection of a future dark 
age. His apologia for our modern age argues that it should be called the Bourgeois Age 
and dwells forcefully on the sense of inwardness it has fostered. His criticisms have 
sound bases and the argument is freshly presented, but Lukacs may be generally criticized 
for attributing too much to man’s evil will. —H.B. 


Theory of Criticism 
1626. Gerber, Philip L., and Robert J. Gemmett (eds.). The Dream of Logic: a Con- 
versation with Ihab Hassan, UWR, 5:1, Fall 1969, 27-37. By setting the idea of 
apocalypse in tension with an opposing idea, that of the Orphic oneness, Hassan tries 
to achieve the ideal: creative criticism. Criticism has tended to become overly syste- 
matic and logical, thereby drawing away from the impressionistic approach of Lawrence, 
where the whole man confronts a work. In approaching the anti-novel, which is 
perpetuating the opposition to the dominant culture found in the tradition of the avant 
garde, the reader should “simply confront the book and take it from there.” The anti- 
hero, who is both rebel and victim, has as his ethic a radical affirmation of life and 
the return to the spirit. Similarly, pop art parodies the culture and thereby dramatizes 
that certain artistic forms have died and that new ones must be born. —R.C.P. 


Translation 


1627. May, Walter C. The True Translation of Poetry, A-SJ, 26:1/2; Sum. 1965, 51- 
57. Poetry can and must be translated, and that poetry can best be translated which 
depends upon sense and thought, not wholly upon emotion. Having carefully selected 
his original, the translator aims to re-create the composition in its peculiar singularity of 
content and style. It is the character of the whole that is essential; the choice of words 
is secondary. In classical poetry it is generally the idea that is important, and the 
translator must be careful to preserve literal as well as artistic truth. With romantic 
poetry and its highly charged emotive passages, the translator may be forced to sacrifice 
liveral rendition in order to preserve the mood or rhythm. As Samuel Marshak has 
said: “There is sinful inexactitude, but there is also sinful exactitude.” The need for 
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translation is enormous, for international understanding can be immensely fortified 
through literature. Treasures of other nations should be made available to all. “Burns is 
read and loved in Moscow; why not Pushkin in Edinburgh?” —E.L.S. 


H. CELTIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


General 
Cf.: Item 1652. 


HL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cumulative 


1628. Notable Accessions to the Library, 1960, NLB, 5:7, Apr. 1961, 240-265. [Addi- 
tions of early and rare works include STC listings of Jonson, Webster, Heywood, Jones, 
and Davenant, Elizabethan and Stuart sermons, educational books including Mulcaster’s 
Positions, and two books of verse; also acquired are some first editions of Milton, Gay, 
Collins, Goldsmith, Byron, and Donne, rare editions of Eliza Haywood’s early English 
novels, and a variety of Americana including Simcoe’s contemporary account of the 
American Revolution, 1,106 pieces relating to Ring Lardner, and additions to the Aver 
collection of Indian-white man relations.] —P.M. 


1629. Notable Accessions of the Library, 1961, NLB, 5:10, June 1962, 323-349. 
[Additions to the collections include the anonymous Elizabethan drama The Wisdome 
of Doctor Dodypoll (London, 1600), and Massinger’s Duke of Millaine, Elizabeth Gry- 
meston’s Miscelanea, the anecdotes and jests collected by Anthony Copley, Googe’s 
translation and commentary on the proverbs of Santillana, an early edition of the 
French original of Mandeville, and more than 800 additions to the Ayer and 
Graff collections on the American Indian and 19th-century Americana, including docu- 
ments pertaining to Philip Nolan and the Williamsburg edition of The Journal of Major 
George Washington (1754).] —P.M., 


IV. LANGUAGE 

. Linguistics 
1630. Tuyn, Harry. Semantics and the Notion of Transitivity in Passive Conversion, 
SN, 42:1, 1970, 60-71. Semantics must be taken into account in establishing syntactical 
patterns. This explains why certain verbs followed by adjuncts of place can be converted 
to the passive while others cannot. Prepositional verbs, on the other hand, can almost 
always be converted. —A.B.F. 


V. THEMES AND TYPES 


Characters 


1631. Logan, John. A Note on the Inarticulate as Hero. NMQ, 38:4 & 39:1, Win.-Sp. 
1969, 148-153. We respond sympathetically to the partially inarticulate hero because 
clarity in speech, which is difficult to achieve, represents progress toward wisdom and 
sainthood and manifests personal integrity and the creative power to love. “The greatest 
moment of articulation of the fullest man we find 15 a moment of silence.” -—S.R.D. 
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‘Subjects 


1632. Tax, Meredith. SEXUAL POLITICS, Ramparts, 9:5, Nov. 1970, 50-58 (rev.- 
art., Kate Millett, Sexual Politics, Doubleday, 1970). The history of women in Western 
cultures is a history of male supremacy. Millett’s book examines the status of women 
in Russia following the socialist revolution and in Germany after the fascist revolution. 
She examines the impact of Freud on women and discusses women’s role as exhibited 
in the works of D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller, Norman Mailer, and Jean Genet. The 
works of Miller and Lawrence have contributed to the view that women function pri- 
marily as sexual objects, a view that hinders women from developing their intellectual 
abilities and from entering into a professional life. Women must be accepted into the 
realm of complete human experience and must speak: out about their history and their 
plight. — V.R. > 


Drama 


1633. Brown, Ivor. All Mixed Up, Drama, No. 97, Sum. 1970, 43-45. The origins 
of today’s total theater concept are to be found in cinema and burlesque. Traditional 
theater, from Thespis on, has a history of increasing specialization and segregation, 
climaxed in the Victorian theater in which separation was total. The emotional partici- 
pation of the playgoer is not damaged, but is increased, by physical separation from the 
actors; how completely the audience becomes involved depends on the skill of the actor. 

—G.B. 


1634. Guthke, Karl S. Die metaphysische Farce im Theater der Gegenwart, DSGWJ, 
1970, 49-76. Many plays of the 1950’s and 60’s may be described as metaphysical 
farces, i.e., plays in which man is the victim of an absurd tragedy from which the gods 
withdraw in cruel delight. The transcendental world, however, is man-made. Early 
hints of this dramatic type occur in Shakespeare (especially in Lear); the modern 
examples [discussed here at length] are the plays of Salacrou, Stoppard, Bridie, Ionesco, 
Beckett, Pinter, Albee, and MacLeish. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


Fiction 


1635. Burns, Landon ດ. A Cross-referenced Index to Short Fiction and Author-Title 
Listing, SSF, 7:1, Win. 1970, 1-218. [The entire-issue is devoted to an analysis of the 
contents of anthologies of short stories. Part I consists of tables of contents with the 
anthologies listed alphabetically according to editors. Part II lists authors and titles of 
stories alphabetically according to authors.] —J.J.P. 


1636. Friedman, Melvin J. The Cracked Vase, RomN, 7:2, Sp. 1966, 127-129. 
Stendhal, in Le Rouge et le Noir, uses Julien Sorel’s breaking of a vase as a sort of 
Joycean epiphany which symbolically illuminates the future. Dostoevsky in The Idiot, 
Meredith in The Egoist, and Styron in Set This House on Fire ead use the break- 
ing of a vase with symbolic, ‘prophetic. effect. ງ —E.Y.M. 


Poetry 
1637. ວະ ‘David. The Collectors of Modern, P&C, 6:1, Fall 1970, 35-44. 
Most anthologies of modern poetry intended for classroom use fail to be satisfactory for 
various reasons. Despite claims of objectivity, many anthologists allow their own presup- 
positions to override-more objective criteria. Anthologies also tend to slight more 
recent: peeks, ‘Possibly pecans of the great mass of good poetry now being written. 
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All in all, Sanders, Nelson, and Rosenthal’s Chief Modern Poets of Britain and America 
(Macmillan, 1970) is the most usable. —P.G.D. 


1638. Stevens, Peter. Mindlessly Mass-producing Poetry by Computer or A Multiple- 
version Poem for All Canadian Places and Seasons? UWR, 5:2, Sp. 1970, 27-34. With 
the recent interest in producing poetry by random chance rather than by conscious 
choice, men have begun to experiment with the computer. Since the computer has only 
the memory programmed into it and since it has no inhibitions, it is capable of turning 
out valid poetry unrestricted by a writer’s unconsciousness, as well as a great deal of 
nonsense. It is especially effective in producing parodies, using the basic line pattern 
or structure, but with endless variations of descriptive words. [An interesting experiment 
was conducted with Anderson’s Poem on Canada.] —R.C.P. 


Cf.: Item 1627. 


- Humor and Satire 


1639. Thomas, W. K. Satiric Catharsis, UWR, 3:2, Sp. 1968, 33-44. The satirist 
attempts to relieve the pain arising from our recognition of human vices and follies, 
by convincing us that we possess elements superior to the flaws, thereby allowing us to 
experience a form of exaltation. The catharsis purges the pain since we now view the 
human condition in a broader and more tolerable context. Pope illustrates the whole 
process in Essay on Man, while Swift achieves a satiric catharsis when he ridicules the 
desire to live forever in that section of Gulliver's Travels dealing with the Struldbruggs. 
In the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, ke mocks human self-sufficiency by directing derisive 
laughter at the Yahoos, symbols of man’s bestiality, and at the Houyhnhnms, the 
representatives of Shaftesburian rationality. —R.C.P. 


ENGLISH 


H. THEMES AND TYPES l 

Subjects 
1640. Brown, Ivor. Kinguering Kongs, Drama, No. 96, Sp. 1970, 43-45. The British 
public favors royalty as the subject for cinema, television, stage, and books. They are 
the subject of such current plays as The First Churchills, The Apple Cart, and many 
Shakespearean productions. BBC has produced a documentary feature on the public 


and private lives of the present Queen and her family. In libraries, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, Queen Victoria, and the Duke of Wellington head the best-seller list. —G.B. 


HI. MEDIEVAL 

Old English 
1641. Metcalf, Allan A. “West” in MALDON, PLL, 6:3, Sum. 1970, 314-316. The 
poet’s choice of “west ofer Pantan” is appropriate “not just for its topographical, allitera- 
tive, or general semantic properties” but for its indication of the Danes’ total victory 
and Byrhtnoth’s decision which permits the Danes to continue their hostilities. _—K.B. 


1642. Fry; Donald K. “Wid earm gesæt” and Beowulf’s Hammerlock, MP, 67:4, May 
1970, 364-366. The difficult Jl. 748b-749 describe graphically the following wrestling 
holds: “Grendel reaches toward Beowulf with his right hand, and the hero seizes it, 
twisting it behind the monster’s back. Beowulf then stands up behind Grendel, safe 
from the menacing claws.” Defending himself, Grendel turns toward the twisted arm, 
but Beowulf moves faster in the same direction and rips the arm off. —K.P.S.J. 
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1643. Gardner, John. Fulgentius’s EXPOSITIO VERGILIANA CONTINENTIA and 
the Plan of BEOWULF: Another Approach to the Poem’s Style and Structure, PLL, 
6:3, Sum. 1970, 227-262. [“The primary object of this paper is to show the importance 
of the idea of the tripartite soul to the larger structure, the allegory, and the meaning 
of Beowulf.”] It is generally agreed that the Beownlf-poet knew. Virgil’s Aeneid and 
that Fulgentius was known in England. “In Beowulf... . the Fulgentian scheme of the 
Aeneid reappears intact, with one very important exception: the ending is tragic.” 
Fulgentius’s scheme of arma (fortitude), virum (wisdom), and primus (fame, glory) is 
demonstrated in the first movement of Beowulf which emphasizes the brighter side of 
this tripartite scheme: the completion of valor, wisdom, and glory on a worldly level. 
The subject of the second and third movements shows a “perversion of Fulgentius’s 
primus.” No one can overcome mutability; Beowulf’s world is doomed. With the 
heavier emphasis on old age and the mutability of worldly glory, the work anticipates the 
Christian other-worldly glory. —K.B. 


1644. Edwards, Robert R. Narrative Technique and Distance in THE DREAM OF 
THE ROOD, PLL, 6:3, Sum. 1970, 291-301. The central concern of this work is not the 
Crucifixion but rather “its own narrative art.” The Crucifixion itself is four times 
removed from the actual event which heightens the.“‘sense of human isolation from 
divinity.” This distance is sharpened by three other types of distance: “narrative, 
aesthetic, and interpretive.” — | —K.B. 


1645. Capek, Michael J. A Note on Formula Development in Old Saxon, MP, 67:4, 
May 1970, 357-363. Similarities of formulas in OS and OE poetry cannot be attributed 
to mutual influences. It seems rater that OS and OE formulas derive from the same 
source. | ນ <. : —K.P.S.1. 


Middle English 


1646. Grennen, Joseph E. Another French Source for THE MERCHANT'S TALE, 
RomN, 8:1, Aut. 1966, 109-112. Geoffroy de La Tour-Landry’s Le livre du chevalier 
de La Tour-Landry, pour Penseignement de ses filles, contains parallels with the opening 
of the Merchant’s Tale not found in Deschamps’s Miroir de Mariage, the principal 
source for the Tale. The Enseignements provides the sort of traditional exemplary 
narrative which Chaucer treated ironically in his tale. f, Y.M. 


1647. Hieatt, Constance B. The Moral of THE NUN’S PRIEST'S TALE, SN, 42:1, 
1970, 3-8. Although we are admonished by the Nun’s Priest to take the moralite 
seriously, there are several morals to choose from, and many commentators feel that 
all of them are parodistic rather than presented in earnest.- The tale is largely an 
attempt to demonstrate man’s inability to foresee the probable consequences of his 
behavior. —A.B.F. 


1648. Kreisler, Nicolai Von. A Recurrent Expression of Devotion in Chaucer’s BOOK 
OF THE DUCHESS, PARLIAMENT OF FOWLS, and KNIGHT’S TALE, MP, 68:1, 
Aug. 1970, 62-64. The Black ‘Knight’ s surrender to’ love “with good wille, body, hert, 
and al” recalls Halcyone’s identical statement earlier in the poem. A similar passage 
occurs in the Royal Tercel’s “with wil, and herte, and thought,” and in Theseus’s advice 
to Emily to love Palamon “with wille, herte, and myght.” The differences in formula- 
tion reflect the specific situations. The formula may have been taken from Matthew 
22:37 and Mark 12:30. —K.P.S.J. 
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1649. Matchett, William H. The Integrity- of SIR PATRICK SPENCE, MP, 68:1, 
Aug. 1970, 25-31. Child’s version A of the ballad is the best, and it is, Child notwith- 
standing, complete. One of the clues to the ballad is the word “braid” which means 
“deceitful.” The king, who rules over an un-Scottish, effeminate court where the ladies 
wear outlandish cork-heeled shoes and where “blud-reide wine” is served instead of 
whiskey, destroys his only loyal hero by sending him on a voyage which the hero him- 
self does not expect to survive. In recompense for this -misgovernment the Scottish 
lords lie at the hero’s feet, and he is their ruler in death. In this sense the ballad is a 
poem of political protest. - —K.P.S. J. 


1650. Nelson, Alan H. Principles of Processional Staging: York Cycle, MP, 67: 4, 
May 1970, 303-320. The traditional view of how ME Corpus Christi plays were staged 
may be called true-processional, for which the following conditions must exist: “(1) The 
cycle to be presented consists of at least two plays. (2) The plays are presented to at 
least two audiences. (3) The plays are arranged in serial order, and are seen in that 
order, from beginning to end, by all audiences. (4) The audiences are arranged in serial 
order, and each play visits all audiences in that order.” An analysis of the York cycle 
in terms of textual and performance length makes a true-processional performance 
appear unlikely. : . | l ae . —K.P.S.J. 


1651. Starr, David. Metrical Changes: Fram Old to Middle English, MP, 68:1, Aug. 
1970, 1-9. The basic metrical change is the gradual introduction of iambic form in 
ME poetry, as a comparison.of The Battle of Maldon with The Owl and the Nightin- 
gale shows. There are three main reasons for this: (1) the gradual leveling of inflec- 
tions affects the stress and syllable structure of: words; (2): because of lost inflections 
the sentence structure becomes regular and changes the metrical line; (3) foreign words 
are introduced. As an organizing principle, the ME line, couplet, and paired couplet 
replace the OE stave and alliteration. mo S —K.P.S.J. 


Anglo-Latin 


1652. Richter, Michael. Giraldus Cambrensis: The Growth of the Welsh Nation, 
NLWJ, 16:3, Sum. 1970, 193-252. [This was submitted as a Ph.D. thesis at Free Uni- 
versity, Berlin, in 1968 and has been translated into English by Mr. Richter.] Although 
most widely known for his works on the topography of Wales, Giraldus is also an impor- 
tant figure in the medieval debate concerning the meaning of the word “nation.” 
Although of Norman-Welsh descent, he was a strong advocate of the principle that the 
Welsh were essentially different from the English. He therefore supported the once 
defeated claim of Bishop Bernard of St. David’s that Wales-had had its own arch- 
bishop in the past and now should have the office renewed. (To:be continued) —-P.G.D. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


John Donne 


1653. Chambers, A. B. GOOD FRIDAY, 1613. Riding Westward: The Poem and 
the Tradition, ELH, 28:1, Mar. 1961, 31-53. In this poem Donne draws on a tradition 
of spherical analogy which can be traced back at least as far as Plato. Since the. 
tradition was dying in Donne’s time, the poet puts the soul-sphere analogy in supposi- 
tional form: “Let man’s soul be a sphere.” He then explores the apparent contradiction 
between a “natural” westward movement of all spheres and the eastward movement of 
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devotion, drawing on the symbolic content of pagan geography. The contradiction is 
resolved with the poet’s conclusion that he moves westward in order to be scourged and 
refined and, ultimately, to arrive at the east. —E.L.C, 


| Andrew Marvell 
1654, Cummings, R. M. The Difficulty of Marvell’s BERMUDAS, MP, 67:4, May 
1970, 331-340. Apparent contradictions and oddities in the poem suggest that Marvell 
was not entirely in agreement with his Puritans and their paradise. His “too splendid” 
treatment betrays flippancy. —K.P.S.J. 


1655. Creaser, John. Marvell’s Effortless Superiority, EIC, 20:4, Oct. 1970, 403-423. 
Intelligent appreciation of Marvell must still begin from Eliot’s essay (Andrew Marvell, 
Selected Essays, 3rd ed., Faber, 1951), Damon the Mower exemplifies Marvell’s 
strategy, showing that his levity is also his seriousness. “Out of deep fears and frustra- 
tions he creates exquisite works of joy.” The Mower to the Glo-Worms presents “in 
comic miniafure an analogue of various disruptive and alienating experiences.” Upon 
Appleton House ranks with the finest of Marvell’s poems. —A.G.N. 


John Milton 


1656. Condee, Ralph Waterbury. No Local Wounds of Head or Heel: The Dynamic 
Structure of PARADISE LOST, JGE, 21:2, July 1969, 91-106. Milton uses the 
Homeric-Virgilian traditions to give his poem a thrust forward from its malevolent 
beginning to its harmonious resolution. Especially in the relations of Satan and of 
Adam to these traditions he contrasts different kinds of heroism and achieves a dynamic 
unity as the inferior kind (classical) pales at the development of the superior (biblical). 

—M.S. 


1657, Martz, Louis L. PARADISE LOST: The Power of Choice, Ventures, 10:1, 
Sp. 1970, 37-47. Milton did not portray Adam and Eve as tarnished or imperfect in 
their prelapsarian state. Instead, he showed them to be totally human and “very much 
like ourselves,” and this humanity becomes, from Milton’s perspective, an important 
aspect of their prelapsarian “perfection.” Hence Milton’s view of man’s “perfection” 
before the Fall is not static or passive, for he saw that human perfection entails man’s 
ability to grow, however painfully, toward wisdom and understanding. —J.E.R. 


Shakespeare 


1658. Georgi, Renate. HAMLET in filmischer Poesie, SJ, 106, 1970, 176-201. [The 
article discusses the principles behind Grigorii Kozintsev’s film version of Ham. and 
reviews the production.] Kozintsev relied on Pasternak’s translation, written in a 
modern Russian idiom. A comparison of Shakespeare’s text and the film version reveals 
that cuts have been made in order to avoid any “Hamletism.” Hamlet is no longer an 
ambiguous and doubting character; he acts with determination and fails because of the 
inhuman society in which he has to live. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1659. McManaway, James G. Ophelia and Jephtha’s Daughter, SQ, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 
198-200. Hamlet’s allusion to Jephtha and his daughter (I1Lii.393-402 Penguin, 1969) 
reflects his continued fear for Ophelia’s virtue in a debased court. Jephtha’s daughter, in 
the Bible, “bewails her virgin death.” In her mad scene Ophelia too laments that she has 
been “denied fruition.” —AG. 
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1660. Warhaft, Sidney. Hamlet’s Solid Flesh Resolved, ELH, 28:1, Mar. 1961, 21-30. 
The treatment of the Ham. crux “solid flesh” (1.ii.129) has been inconclusive because it 
has been based on unjustified assumptions about the meaning of the terms in question. 
An investigation of the terms reveals now-lost connotations which indicate that “solid” 
is the best reading after all. Elizabethan physiology would have recognized “solid” 
flesh as indicative of an unhealthy state of the body referring here to Hamlet’s morbidity. 

—E.L.C, 


1661. Müller, Heiner. Die Gestaltung des Yolkes im Shakespeares Hiüstoriendramen, 
untersucht am Beispiel HEINRICHS VI, SJ, 106, 1970, 127-175, The destruction of 
the feudal system as shown in H. VI begins with the conflicts between different factions 
of the nobility and ends with the rebellion of the people under Jack Cade. In Shake- 
speare’s presentation of the struggle, his rejection of civil war as dangerous to the state 
and his sympathy with the plight of .the masses contradict each other. Jack Cade him- 
self appears as an ambiguous character; he possesses positive qualities as well as 
serious flaws. Generally, Shakespeare has deep respect for the people, and his criticism 
of their actions is intended to stress their power. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1662. Stamm, Rudolf. KING JOHN—KONIG JOHANN: Vom Historienspiel zur 
politischen Moralitat, DSGWJ, 1970, 30-48. Diirrenmatt’s adaptation of Johm reveals 
consistency, artistic quality, and invention. His intentions, however, are not Shake- 
speare’s, and he has thus produced a completely new play, which maintains at best a 
dialectical relation with the original. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1663. Saner, Reginald A. ‘Gemless Rings’ in PURGATORIO XXIII and LEAR, 
RomN, 10:1, Aut. 1968, 163-167. Edgar in Lear, V.iii.189-190, describes h:s father 
“with his bleeding rings, Their precious stones new lost;’—-a very close parallel, both 
verbally and in its emotional context, to Dante’s Purgatorio XXIIJ.31. —E.Y.M. 


1664. Coursen, Herbert R., Jr. LOVES LABOUR’S LOST and the Comic Truth, 
PLL, 6:3, Sum. 1970, 316-322. The Play of the Nine Worthies is analogous to the 
themes of the larger play—a false world overtaken by truth. Since the Play of the Nine 
Worthies gives way to truth, Biron and the other gentlemen observers are finally asked 
to face the reality they have avoided. Besides their recognition of reality, “the process 
of purgation must extend beyond ‘the play.’” It does in the “Sixth Act”’—a werld of ແ 
larger reality in which “the gentlemen will be able to lose themselves to find themselves.” 

—K.B. 


1665. Cooper, John R. Shylock’s Humanity, SQ, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 117-124. Shylock 
is neither tragic hero, pure villain, nor comic buffoon.’ His speech, “Hath not a Jew 
eyes,” spoken after the loss of his daughter and his gold, is not intended tc arouse 
derisive laughter nor to provide justification for his hatred. In the context of the play 
the speech makes no statement about the moral superiority of either Christian or Jew. 
Rather, it expresses Shylock’s “all-too-human” desire for revenge when wronged. Shy- 
lock is acting precisely as fallen man would be expected to act. The superiority of the 
Christian is that through his acceptance of the New Law he can both seek for and 
render mercy. The play tells us that all men need Grace. —A.G. 


1666. Maccoby, Hyam. The Figure of Shylock, Midstream, 16:2, Feb. 1970, 56-69. 
The Merchant of Venice is the definitive expression of anti-Semitism. The theme of 
the play is the clash between Christian and Jewish theology: Shylock’s faults develop 
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from his theology of justice, and Antonio’s virtues come from his theology of mercy. 
The Christian sins of pride, obstinacy,- heartlessness, and self-righteousness are the 
Jewish virtues of self-respect, sense of justice, and sense of responsibility. To argue, 
as many critics have, that the theme of the play is not Jewish villainy but Christian 
intolerance, is to say that Shylock is an accurate portrayal of the Jews. This argument 
also ignores the fact that the hero, Antonio, is the most intolerant. —D.D.N. 


1667. Hyman, Lawrence W. The Rival Lovers in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
SQ, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 109-116. The struggle, an unconscious one, between Portia and 
Antonio for Bassanio’s love, is the central theme of Merch. Antonio’s bond with 
Shylock—an offering of his .heart—constitutes an attempt to hold fast to Bassanio. 
The attempt succeeds momentarily when the forfeit of the bond brings Bassanio back 
to Venice, thus delaying the consummation of the marriage. But with Shylock’s defeat 
Antonio is also defeated, and in the remaining scenes the struggle is played out in a 
lower key. In the last scene Antonio releases Bassanio when he places the ring, which 
earlier he had urged Bassanio to give to the young judge, on Bassanio’s finger. No 
longer a rival, he has become a willing accomplice in his friend’s love. . —A.G. 


1668. Schidsser, Anselm. Implizierte Satire in MASS FUR MASS, SJ, 106, 1970, 100- 
126. “Measure for Measure is consistently ambiguous. : Almost none of the main 
characters can be judged at first sight.” The minor characters are essential because they 
carry the hidden satiric intentions. Shakespeare is concerned with criticizing the shirk- 
ing of responsibility (almost everybody in the play has a substitute) and the tyranny 
and duplicity of absolutist monarchs, specifically James L. (m German) -—K.P.S.J. 


1669. Cule, John. A Note on Hugo Glyn and the Statute Banning Welshmen from ` 
Gonville and Caius College, NLWJ, 16:2, Win. 1969, 185-191. The statute banning 
Welshmen along with the deaf, the blind, and the deformed may have been written by 
Dr. John Caius shortly before his death in 1573. It is possible that Shakespeare might 
have had this irascible gentleman in mind when he created Dr. Caius in Wives. —-P.G.D. 


1670. Bennewitz, Fritz. EIN SOMMERNACHTSTRAUM am Deutschen National 
theater Weimar, SJ, 106, 1970, 11-28. Some of the important themes in Shakespeare’s 
Dream are the relationships between illusion and reality, the destruction and recon- 
struction of harmony, and man’s self-realization. (In German) . .—K.P.S.J. 


1671. Harris, Kathryn Montgomery. Sun and Water Imagery in RICHARD II: Its 
Dramatic Function, SQ, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 157-165. The choice between a divinely 
ordained king who is destroying his country and a usurper whose gifts promise com- 
petent rule is embodied in the sun and water imagery of R. H. The precise significance 
of the images shifts in the course of the play. In the first two acts sun is associated 
with Richard and water in the form of storm (disorder) with Bolingbroke. In the third 
aci the conflict is expressed by the “opposition of fire and water, sun and storm.” The 
association of water imagery with Richard in the last two acts serves to mirror his 
tregedy, his desire for extinction, and the recognition that he is but a man. When 
linked with that of the a the sun imagery makes clear that PREAS s crime 
is against heaven, Richard’s , . . against the land.” —A.G. 


1672. Gaines, Barry J. The “Grey-Eyed Morne” Passage in ROMEO AND JULIET, 
SQ, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 196-198. The Second Quarto of Romeo prints two versions of the 
“orey-eyed morne” passage. It assigns the first (A), at the end of Ilii, to Romeo; and 
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the second (B), at the beginning of ILiii, to the Friar. On the principle that in “all other 
instances of revisional duplication in Q2 the second version gives the revised text and 
the first version indicates the correct position of that text,” Richard Hosley (The Cor- 
rupting Infiuence of the Bad Quarto on the Received Text of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
SQ, 4:1, Jan. 1953, 11-33) accepted the second version and assigned it to Romeo. 
Hosley’s principle is questionable. It is possible “that Shakespeare originally wrote 
version B for the Friar and then rewrote the lines in the form of version A, still for 
the Friar.” —A.G. 


1673. Mehlin, Urs H. Die Behandlung von Liebe und Aggression in Shakespeares 
ROMEO AND JULIET und in Edward Bonds SAVED, DSGWJ, 1970, 132-159. 
Love and aggression are the main themes in both dramas. Although Bond was not 
influenced by Shakespeare and although their plays are worlds apart, they can be 
compared because “neither Romeo and Juliet, nor Pam, Len, and Fred realize their 
failure as failure.” Their emotional experience does not lead to critical distance. With 
a basic difference in language, style, background, and theatrical structure between the 
plays, however, only Shakespeare’s can be regarded as truly dramatic. (In German) 

—K.P.S.J. 


1674. Snyder, Susan. ROMEO AND JULIET: Comedy Into Tragedy, EIC, 20:4, 
Oct. 1970, 391-402. “Other tragedies have reversals, but in Romeo the reversal is so 
radical as to constitute a change of genre.” Up to Mercutio’s death the plav is essen- 
tially comic, a personal obstacle-race toward a marriage which will renew social 
unity. The sudden, violent end of Mercutio fuses the symbo:ic death of comedy with 
the birth of tragedy. The play’s second, tragic world is characterized by helplessness. 
Yet Romeo has dramatic unity. Its tragic outcome is the result not of character but 
of the pressures of the world that Romeo and Juliet live in. —A.G.N, 


1675. Harrold. William E. Shakespeare’s Use of MOSTELLARIA in THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW, DSGWI, 1970, 188-194. A detailed comparison of Shrew, The 
Taming of a Shrew, and Plautus’s Mostellaria shows that 12 motifs are common to 
Mostellaria and Shrew, of which eight are also found in A Shrew, and that another 
three are common only to Mostellaria and A Shrew. “This evidence supports the theory 
of a common source [the Ur-Shrew] for The Shrew and A Shrew.” The Ur-Shrew was 
probably written by Shakespeare himself. —K.P.S.J. 


1676. Bartenschlager, Klaus. Shakespeares THE TEMPEST: Der ideale Traum und 
Prosperos Magie, DSGWJ, 1970, 170-187. The pastoral tradition and especially its 
basic principle of the good life determines much of the action of Temp. Only Ariel 
proves to be capable of attaining the good life far from the human world. Prospero 
experiences both the ideal and the actual life and is thus able to draw the necessary 
conclusions. His renunciation’ of magic, which Shakespeare’s audience thought black 
rather than white, ends his dream of the good life on earth and prepares him instead for 
a Christian Paradise. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1677. Rowland, Beryl. A Cake-Making Image in TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, SQ. 
21:2, Sp. 1970, 191-194. The ribald wordplay between Pandarus and Troilus {1.i1.15-28) 
on the process of making a cake (“grinding,” “kneeding,” “heating of the oven,” etc.) 
is based on the traditional metaphor of man as miller and woman as mill who, together, 
“grind the flour” necessary for. procreation. The coarseness of the brief exchange 
establishes the sexual, non-romantic nature of Troilus’s love. —A.G. 
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1678, Musgrove, S. Festes Dishonesty: An Interpretation of TWELFTH NIGHT 
Lv.1-30, SQ, 21:2, Sp. 1970, 194-196. The double meanings that run through the 
dialogue between Maria and Feste (1.v.1-30) provide an explanation of the Fool’s 
absence and Olivia’s displeasure with him. At a time when she has vowed eternal 
chastity he has been off with his whores. Like his closing song, the dialogue links 
Feste with the theme of the play, the power of sexuality and the “folly of love.” —-A.G. 


1679. Preston, Dennis R. The Minor Characters in TWELFTH NIGHT, SQ, 21:2, Sp. 
1970, 167-176. The minor characters in Twel. weave in and out of the action. They 
do not, as in Shakespeare’s “other Italian romance comedies,” have their own scenes or 
embody a single class or type. Some remain undefined, used only for structural purposes 
(e.g., the Second Officer, the messenger, the Priest) or as feeders of lines (e.g., Curio). 
Others, slightly characterized, are used to establish an important fact (e.g., the conduct 
of the First Officer tells us that Orsino is an efficient ruler); to emphasize a mood 
(e.g, Valentine); or to guide our response to a major character (e.g., the Captain’s 
actions show how likeable Viola is). The most completely developed of these characters 
are Fabian and Antonio, Fabian serves many needs of the plot, and Antonio serves to 
emphasize the play’s themes. —A.G. 


1680. Weimann, Robert. Das “Lachen mit dem Publikum”: DIE BEIDEN VERON- 
ESER und die volkstiimliche Komdédientradition, SJ, 106, 1970, 85-99 [first published 
in English as Laughing with the Audience: THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 
and the Popular Tradition of Comedy, ShS, 22, 1969, 35-42]. In Shakespeare’s comedies 
the audience laughs about and with a character and, in addition, with an actor. 
Specitically in T. G. V., the device is not merely a concession to the audience; it is an 
integral part of the play’s structure and derives from the popular tradition of addressing 
the audience directly, and from the character of the Vice in medieval moralities. (In 
German, translated from the English) —K.P.S.JI. 


1681. Hassel, R. Chris. Shakespeare’s Comic Epilogues: Invitations to Festive Com- 
munion, DSGWJ, 1970, 160-169. As the comic characters in L. L. L., Dream, A. Y. L.; 
and Twel. “attain a more comprehensive perspective, the comic audience is invited to 
participate festively in a similarly broadened understanding, which admits the imper- 
fectibility of man as it glories in that imperfectibility as the secret of his greatness. The 
festival of Christian communion is based upon this same essential paradox. The 
acknowledgment of his manifold sins is the prerequisite of man’s admission to the 
communion table, as it is the key to his ultimate liberation from imperfection.” 

| —K.P.S.J. 


1682. Kéry, László. Einige Bemerkungen zu der Komplexität der komischen Gestalten, 
bei Shakespeare, SJ, 106, 1970, 76-84 (first published in English as On the Complexity 
of Shakespeare’s Comic Characters, New Hungarian Quarterly, 10:33, Sp. 1969, 179- 
183). The complexities and contradictions in Shakespeare’s comic characters account 
for their homogeneity. They are never mere types; they exist under specific historic 
conditions. (In German, translated from the English) —K.P.S.J. 


1683. Mehl, Dieter. Schaubild und Sprachfigur in Shakespeares Dramen, DSGWJ, 
1970, 7-29. It is necessary to recognize the importance of the show character of 
Shakespeare’s plays and indeed of all Elizabethan drama. Shakespeare’s audience, with 
their interest in heraldry and emblematics, understood the deeper connotations of 
gestures and stage sets. There is moreover a close, albeit varying, relationship between 
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the pictorial aspects of a performance and the accompanying verbal imagery. The 
late romances, for instance, tend to rely more on _iconographical than on BHnguistic 
presentation. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1684. MacOwan, Michael. The Sad Case of Professor Kott, Drama, No. 88, So. 1968, 
30-37 (rev.-art., Jan Kott, Shakespeare Our Contemporary, Methuen, 1968). Kott’s 
theme is that Shakespeare’s attitude toward the whole of existence was disgust, bitter- 
ness, and despair. Thus the plays depict a world of the grotesque, of cruelty, and of 
brutality. The insuperable barrier to Kott’s understanding of Shakespeare is his tota: 
lack of humor, or the source of all humor—a sense of proportion. Also, Katt is con- 
tinually trying to force on the plays a materialistic Marxism, which is totally alien to 
the mind of Shakespeare and to his age. ` —K.P. 


1685. Hasler, Jörg. Bithnenanweisungen und Spiegeltechnik bei Shakespeare und im 
modernen Drama, DSGWJ, 1970, 99-117. Shakespeare had no need to inccrporate 
extensive stage directions in his texts; the dialogue indicates sufficiently the acting and 
gestures that accompany it. This mirror technique is still practiced in modern drama; 
but, as examples from Pinter and Beckett show, elaborate stage directions tend to replace 
references in the dialogue. In several cases stage directions and dialogue contradict each 
other in order to create special effects. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1686. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. Erbe—Gegenwart—Prognose, SJ, 106, 1970, 29-62. 
The preservation of the heritage of humanism in Shakespeare’s works is possible only 
in Marxist and socialist societies, specifically in East Germany. The imperialis‘ic and 
capitalistic society of, e.g., West Germany, falsifies Shakespeare with necessity. It 
does not realize the importance of the plebeian class in his works. Only the socialist 
society is capable of understanding the full substance of Shakespeare’s characters as a 
potential for the future and of realizing them on the stage as well as in reality. [The 
article is followed by comments made by Rolf Rohmer, Georg Sechase, and Ursula 
Wertheim, pp. 63-75.] Gn German) —K.P.S.J. 


1687. Steck, Paul. Shakespeare-Motive im Drama Schillers, NS, 19:6, June 1970, 271- 
283. Schiller’s dramas are deeply indebted to Shakespeare. Schiller used Shakespearean 
motifs, especially from the tragedies and histories, in order to supplement contexts 
which he knew less intimately and to suggest depth and attain greater dimensions. (In 
German) —kK.P.S.J. 


1688. Belza, Igor. Shakespeare and Russian Music, A-SJ, 25:2, Aut. 1964, 13-18. 
The first important Russian Shakespearean work was Balakirev’s music fer Lear. 
written during 1858-1861. It was Balakirev who suggested to: Tchaikovsky the idea 
that developed into the Romeo overture. Tchaikovsky again turned to Shakespeare in 
his symphonic fantasias based on Temp. and Ham. One of Rubinstein’s finest works 
is his symphonic overture to Antony. Notable too are Shostakovich’s music for Ham., 
and Prokofiew’s Romeo ballet. Many other Russian composers have been inspired by 
Shakespearean themes, and such works enjoy great popularity in the U.S:S.R. -~E.LS. 


1689. Boyadzhiev, Grigory. Shakespeare on the Soviet Stage, A-SJ, 25:2, Aut. 1964, 
3-13. Shakespeare’s popularity in the U.S.S.R. is eloquently attested to by the follow- 
ing data. The U.S.S.R. has published more than 220 editions of Shakespeare and 
occupies a place of first importance for translations of Shakespeare. Between 1959 and 
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{963 there were 771 performances of nine Shakespearean operas and ballets before 
758,000 people. During these same years.21 different Shakespearean plays were given 
6,522 performances before audiences totalling 3,922,300. From the very first years 
of the revolution a rapprochement between Shakespeare and the new Socialist reality 
was accomplished. “Socialism having emerged as the sole legitimate heir of humanism,” 
Shakespeare’s ideal man proved akin to the new Soviet man. The Soviet theater today 
possesses a galaxy of producers, both young and mature, who long to test their growing 
powers on Shakespeare. [The author of this article was.a member of the Soviet tourist 
group visiting Britain in Apr. 1964, under the auspices of the Society for Cultural 
Relations for the Shakespeare quatercentenary celebrations.] —E.L.S. 


1690. Shakespeare in the USSR, 1945-57, A-SJ, 25:1, Sp. 1964, 7-9. From 1945 to 
1957, 303 different productions were given, in more than a dozen languages, and in 
professional theaters extending from Klaipeda in the west to Alexandrovsk-on-Sakhalin 
in the east. [A list of producers and actors and of the plays produced with the number 
of performances is included.] Boris Pasternak and Samuel Marshak have translated 
Shakespeare; and Soviet composers, choreographers, and dancers have found inspira- 
tion in him. —E.LS. 


1691. Kozintsev, Grigory. Shakespearian Landscapes, A-SJ, 25:1 Sp. 1964, 4-7. [The 
author, the noted Leningrad film and theatrical producer, recounts a visit to England 
made by him “some time ago” during which he toured places of interest connected with 
Shakespeare’s life and plays. The article is dated Oct. 1963 by the author. Kozintsev 
examined the First Folio at the British Museum; visited various inns, alehouses, and 
pubs with names reminiscent of Shakespeare’s time—the Saint George, the Unicorn, 
and the Red Lion; attended a number of performances at the Stratford-on-Avon 
Memorial Theatre; and visited Shakespeare’s birthplace and the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. Discursive and casual in his comments, the Russian producer emphasizes the 
ways in which nations can be drawn together under the banner of art.] —E.L.S. 


1692. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. Theaterschau, SJ, 106, 1970, 202-228. [This is a review 
of Shakespearean performances in East and West Germany in 1968.] (In German) 
—K.P.S.J. 


1693. Brinkmann, Karl.. Bithnenbericht 1969, DSGWJ, 1970, 195-206. [This is an 
annotated list of Shakespearean performances in West Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria in 1969.1 (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1694. Genzel, Peter. Shakespeare-Bibliographie fiir 1968 mit Nachtragen aus früheren 
Jahren, SJ, 106, 1970, 277-370. [This ແ. bibilography contains 1.278 items.] 
—K.P.S.J. 


1695, Hasler, Jörg. Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 1968 mit Nachtragen aus friiheren 
Jahren, DSGWJ, 1970, 225-288. [This Shakespeare bibliography contains 942 items.] 
—K.P.S.J. 


Cf.: Items 1773 and 1801. 


Edmund Spenser 


1696. MacLure, Millar. Nature and Art in THE FAERIE QUEENE, ELH, 28:1, Mar. 
1961, 1-20. A study of Spenser’s employment of certain ethical and aesthetic assump- 
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tions may begin with the vocabulary of his iconographical comment upon his emblems, 
specifically, his use in significant contexts of the words “art” and “nature.” In an 
ethical context, both art and nature can be good, indifferent, or evil. But Spenser also 
transcends his didactic aims by imaging certain “anthropological and mythical ideas 
of Nature” and “an apotheosis of Art.” —FE.L.C. 


Cf.: Item 1716. 


‘Thomas Traherne 


1697. Uphaus, Robert. Thomas Traherne: Perception as Process, UWR, 3:2, Sp. 
1968, 19-27. Traherne believed that in retracing Adam’s fall all believers must pass 
through the original Edenic bliss, then the fall, and, finally, the reuniting with God. 
Each state corresponds to three distinctive stages of perception, which amount to the 
essential, organic, and dynamic relationship between God, Man, and Nature. Man first 
perceives that material objects are extensions of God, then, after losing contact with 
God, man recaptures his original vision of God by apprehending the objects through 
reason’s inner, light. Traherne’s poems of innocence and of maturity, namely Right 
Apprehension, stages one and two, and The Apostasy, stage three, illustrate this growth. 
Although sometimes connected with Blake’s, Traherne’s perception stresses the union 
with God, while Blake’s smacks of an inevitable separation. —R.C.P. 


Edmund Waller 
Cf.: Item 1709. 


John Webster 


1698. Wadsworth, Frank W. “Shorn and Abated”—British ກກກ of THE 
DUCHESS OF MALFI, TS, 10:2, Nov. 1969, 89-104. Richard Hengist Horne revised 
Webster’s tragedy in 1850. He clarified some motives and cleaned up a sup vosedly 
confused plot; moveover, by rewriting several passages, he changed the tone of the 
play from moral ambiguity to sentimental melodrama with clear-cut moral issues. 
Samuel Phelps’s production of this version at Sadler’s Wells was somewhat closer in 
spirit to Webster’s original than Horne’s text. —K.P.S.J. 


The Book of Sir Thomas More 


1699, McMillin, Scott. THE BOOK OF SIR THOMAS MORE: A Theatrical View, 
MP, 68:1, Aug. 1970, 10-24. Previous discussions of the play have failed ta explain 
the additions and revisions in the Ms and to see it as a coherent theatrical document. 
Bibliographically, the Ms has reached the stage of a text from which the actors’ parts 
would be copied and which would then become a promptbook (not vice versa]. The 
additions and revisions, apart from minor inconsistencies, especially in the stage 
directions, all serve to strengthen the adaptability of the play to the Elizabethan stage. 
This is evident in the rearrangement of casting in order to admit extensive doubling, 
and in the ordering of scenes for the purpose of replacing the furnishing of several 
successive interior scenes. | —K.P.S.J. 


Drama 


1700. Dodd, Kenneth M. Another Elizabethan Theater in the Round, SQ, 21:2, Sp. 
1970, 125-156. The main evidence for hypothesizing the existence of an open-air 
circular theater, constructed early in the 16th century in a small Suffolk village, is the 
Field Book of the Manors of Walsham-le-Willows and Walsham Churchhouse (1477). 
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An entry speaks of “the sayd game place” and “a fayre round place of earth wythe 
a stone wall... made of purpose for the vse of Stage playes.” The dimensions seem 
to be “those of a 30-foot stage in a 60-foot place with a bank approximately five feet 
high.” The audience probably numbered between 800 and 900, with some seated, others 
standing. No evidence is available to indicate who the actors were or the kinds of plays 
performed. [A sketch of the “conjectural reconstruction” is appended.] —A.G. 


1701. Pinciss, G. M. Thomas Creede and the Repertory of the Queen’s Men 1583- 
1592, MP, 67:4, May 1970, 321-330. Establishing a repertory for the Queen’s Men 
is difficult. Some attributions, however, can be made on the basis of a purchase of 
plays transacted with the printer Creede in 1594 when the company was in financial 
trouble. —K.P.S.J. 


1702. Richards, Kenneth. Queen Henrietta Maria as a Patron of the Drama, SN, 
42:1, 1970, 9-24. Henrietta Maria’s. patronage of the drama was concentrated on court 
theatricals, in which she frequently acted. Her taste for artificial forms like the pastoral 
and the masque helped to undermine the influence of the English dramatic tradition in 
favor of a drama remote from the world of reality. —A.B.F. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


1703. Rohmann, Gerd. Jane Austen: PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Auktorialer Kom- 
mentar und Perspektivtechnik, NS, 19:9, Sept. 1970, 455-461. The discrepancies 
between the narrator’s comments and Elizabeth’s judgments, especially m the first 
half of the novel, have never been explained sufficiently. The device serves to under- 
mine Elizabeth’s opinion of Darcy. There are no inconsistencies in Darcy’s character, 
as some critics have alleged; he is right from the beginning, and it is only Elizabeth’s 
distorted view of him that obscures the issue for the inattentive reader. (In German) 

—K.P.S.J. 


Jacob Bryant 
Cf.: Items 1736 and 1737. 


Robert Burns 


1704. Seymour, William Kean. Translating Burns: and a Memory of Samuel Mar- 
shak, A-SJ, 28:1, Oct. 1967, 21-23. [In 1954 Seymour, the Anglo-Irish poet, published 
his Burns Into English, a translation into English of Burns’s Scottish dialect poems. In 
1955 at the Burns International Festival in Edinburgh, Seymour met Samuel Marshak, 
whose translation of Burns into Russian had had a resounding success. The visit of 
the Russian delegation to that festival was in the spirit of Burns’s fervent plea for the 
unity of nations and the brotherhood of man.] —E.L.S. 


William Collins 
1705. Gearin-Tosh, Michael. Obscurity in William Collins, SN, 42:1, 1970, 25-32. 
The charges of obscurity in Collins’s poetry are exaggerated. Although he is learned, 
complex, and allusive, he believed he was writing for an audience that shared his 
learning, and such an audience would have found his references intelligible. —-A.B.F. 


1706. Stewart, Mary M. Further Notes on William Collins, SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 
569-578. Evidence refutes three conclusions drawn by P. L. Carver concerning Collins 
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in a series of articles in N&Q in 1939 and repeated in The Life of a Poet: A Biograph- 
ical Sketch of William Collins (Sidgwick & Jackson, 1967). The three refuted conclu- 
sions concern the genealogy of Collins’s paternal grandmother, Moy Thomas's report 
that John Caryll bought hats from Collins’s father, and John Ragsdale’s unreliability as 
an authority on the Collins family. —M.F.O. 


Patrick Delany 
Cf.: Item 1730. 


John Dryden 


1707. Newman, Robert S. Irony and the Problem of Tone in Dryden’s AURENG- 
ZEBE, SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 439-458. This work illustrates Dryden’s skeptical vet 
hopeful attitude toward heroic traditions. The play’s consequent comic and ironic 
qualities can be shown only by heretofore unused methods, which reveal ironic plot 
structures, mixtures of mode, and the contrasts, shifts, qualifications, and progressions of 
tone that Dryden used to clarify his thoughts on heroic tradition and drama in his time. 

—M.F.O. 


1708. Harth, Phillip. Empson’s Interpretation of RELIGIO LAICI, EIC, 20:4, Oct. 
1970, 446-450. Empson (Dryden’s Apparent Scepticism, EIC, 20:2, Apr. 1970, 172-181 
[AES, 13:10, June 1970, 3296]) mistakes and inverts the essential meaning of Dryden’s 
arguments. —A.G.N. 


George Etherege 


1709. Benan, Ronald. The Comic Passions of THE MAN OF MODE, SEL. 10:3, 
Sum. 1970, 459-468. Waller’s works are the most representative of the Restoration ideal 
of heroic love. In Etherege’s Man of Mode, this ideal is criticized through the 
disjunction between the point of view in Dorimant’s quotations from Waller and 
reality. Eventually Dorimant abandons Waller’s ideal and with Harriet tries to steer a 
temperate course between the outdated Waller ideal and the merely sensual. -——M.F.O. 


Henry Fielding 
1710. Wess, Robert V. The Probable and the Marvelous in TOM JONES, MP, 68:1, 
Aug. 1970, 32-45. In Fielding’s opinion, the probable and the marvelous do not contra- 
dict each other. A meeting between two characters may be a “marvelous coincidence,” 
but “as long as the actions that constitute the incident are plausible consequences of the 
characters involved, the bounds of probability have not been exceeded.” A cha-acter 
in Tom Jones never leaves his “personal hierarchy of values’—the action revolves on 
the changing relations between merit and fortune. The events that bring about the 
complete alignment of merit and fortune for Tom and Sophia are “neither impossible 
nor probable but merely possible.” —K.?.S.J. 


John Gay 


1711. Weisstein, Ulrich. Brecht’s Victorian Version of Gay: Imitation and Origimality 
in the DREIGROSCHENOPER, CLS, 7:3, Sept. 1970, 314-335. Brecht’s Three Fenny 
Opera has been given only one thorough analysis, partly because it is thought of as an 
entertainment and partly because it is regarded as a mere imitation of Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera. Gay’s work contains general satire of the corruption of society and particular 
satire of Sir Robert Walpole and ridicules Handel’s Italianate operas. Brecht’s work 
attacks Mackie’s bourgeois qualities and ridicules Wagner’s operas. Brecht is indebted 
to Villon and Kipling for his songs. —E.N.J. 
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Oliver Goldsmith 


1712. Cole, Richard C. Oliver Goldsmith’s Reputation in Ireland, 1762-74, MP, 68:1, 
Aug. 1970, 65-70. A detailed study of 11 Irish periodicals for the period 1762-1774, the 
period of Goldsmith’s greatest successes, shows that he “was well known in his native 
land as dramatist, poet, novelist, essayist, historian, and anthologist.” —K.P.S.J. 


Mrs. Eliza Haywood 


1713, Kent, John P. Crébillon fils, Mrs. Eliza Haywood and LES HEUREUX 
ORPHELINS: A Problem of Authorship, RomN, 11:2, Win. 1969, 326-332. Although 
Crébillon fils allowed Les Heureux Orphelins to be attributed to him, Grimm at the 
time and others since then have doubted his authorship. Crébillon apparently lacked the 
knowledge of England and English necessary to write the book. His English wife not 
only had this knowledge, she spent her childhood in the Jacobite court in exile at St. 
Germain, primary milieu of Haywood’s The Fortunate Foundlings, the novel of which 
Les Heureux Orphelins is an “imitation.” This work must have appealed to Mme, de 
Crébillon to translate, even though in doing so she largely changed the French parts 
of the story. —E.Y.M. 


Samuel Johnson 


1714. Braudy, Leo. Lexicography and Biography in the PREFACE to Johnson’s 
DICTIONARY, SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 551-556. The scholar and the person are intri- 
cately connected in Johnson’s Preface. Attempting to fix the language intensified his 
sense of man’s mortality and fallibility. He saw language too as fallible and weak, but 
a medium through which the mind of man might achieve some permanence and 
immortality. —M.F.O. 


1715. Carnochan, W. B. Johmnsonian Metaphor and the “Adamant of Shakespeare,” 
SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 541-549. In Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare the ideas in the 
passage that leads to the image of the adamant of Shakespeare depend upon a dialecti- 
cal process of reconciliation, in which the synthesis of the ideas becomes explicit in the 
image of the adamant, which represents unity, permanence, and the affective powers 
of art. The image says much about Johnsonian style and values. —M.F.O. 


1716. Turnage, Maxine. Samuel Johnson’s Criticism of the Works of Edmund Spenser, 
SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 557-567. Johnson’s adverse criticism of Spenser’s work 
apparently resulted from his considerable use of Spenser’s early works for his Dictionary. 
Consultation of these works caused Johnson increasing irritation with Spenser’s lin- 
guistic eccentricities and poetic form. —M.F.O. 


Thomas Killigrew 
1717. Wertheim, Albert. Production Notes for Three Plays by Thomas Killigrew, TS, 
10:2, Nov. 1969, 105-113. The folio texts of The Princess, Claricilla, and The Prisoners 
contain abundant production notes which provide material for speculation about Restora- 
tion acting and staging conditions. —K.P.S.J. 


| | Alexander Pope 
1718. Piper, William B. The Conversational Poetry of Pope, SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 
505-524. Reliance upon conversation to test sense experience was unique to the 
Augustans. Conversation, especially polite conversation, they felt, added to one’s knowl- 
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edge and served as a corrective to irrationality: An Essay on Criticism was Pope’s first 
timid attempt at a conversational poem. His best examples occurred between 1733 and 
1738 (e.g., An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and Epistle H of Moral Essays). After 1738 
Pope became disillusioned over the values of conversation and conversational poetry. 

ງ —M.F.O. 


Samuel Richardson 


1719. Barker, Gerard A. Clarissa’s “Command of her Passions”: Self-Censorship in 
the Third Edition, SEL, 10:3,.Sum. 1970, 525-539. Criticism of Clarissa’s prudish love 
in the first edition caused Richardson to interpolate passages designed to suggest 
Clarissa’s ability to subdue her feelings for Lovelace once she recognized them and thus 
to have only a “liking” for him. This attempt at redesigning the third edition of the 
novel to save its didactic purpose ironically subverts Clarissa’s exemplary status and 
weakens the novel’s artistry. —M.F.O. 


1720. Levin, Gerald. Lovelace’s Dream, L&P, 20:3, 1970, 121-127. In a frustrated 
oedipal dream, Lovelace (in Clarissa) uses a detail suggesting that a particular type of 
feminine masochism, which his professed sadism masks, best explains his ambivalent 
personality, his peculiar combination of cruelty and affection. That is, he imagines 
Clarissa a punishing oedipal or Dark Mother. who wishes him to sacrifice his erotic life. 
Lovelace exhibits the symptoms of this neurosis which eventually results in his death. 

—M.K. 


Thomas Shadwell 


1721. Gilde, Joseph M. Shadwell and the Royal Society: Satire in THE VIRTUOSO, 
SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 469-490. Shadwell is not satirizing the Royal Society m The 
- Virtuoso but is using the Society as a standard for judging Sir Nicholas Gimcrack and 
Sir Formal Trifle, leading to broad moral implications. Gimcrack’s defense of scientific 
experimentation as an end in itself, his confusion of the scientific and non-scientific, 
and his inherent gullibilities and credulities, as well as Trifle’s elaborate verbosity, are 
seen as follies in respect to the Royal Society’s principles. —M.F.O. 


Lord Shaftesbury 


1722. Hayman, John G. Shaftesbury and the Search for a Persona, SEL, 10:3, Sum. 
1970, 491-504. As with other writers in his time Shaftesbury’s works reveal a deliberate 
artist concerned with formulating a correct character in society and arranging proper 
modes of literary discourse. Much of this concern relates to the problem of a literary 
persona, which Shaftesbury attempted to create and use in his works, the most sustained 
and successful being in Miscellaneous Reflections, though he was uneasy over this 
Satiric (Swiftian) use of a persona and seemed more, like Pope, working towerd a ' 
character of flexibility and composure, off-hand grace, and penetration. —M.F.O. 


1723, Marsh, Robert. Shaftesbury’s Theory of Poetry: The Importance of the “Inward 
Colloquy,” ELH, 28:1, Mar. 1961, 54-69. Shaftesbury attached great importance to 
a method of self-criticism by “inward colloquy” as a means of controlling and develop- 
ing the individual’s innate predisposition toward affection and taste. He establishes the 
significance of this self-critical procedure in his discussion of the nature and value 
of poetry and the poet. —E.L.C. 
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Laurence Sterne 


1724. Burckhardt, Sigurd. TRISTRAM SHANDY’s Law of Gravity, ELH, 28:1, Mar. 
1961, 70-88. We are sure to miss the meaning of Sterrie’s wor's if we grasp too quickly 
at its irony and fail to read more literally, i.e., “corporeally,” than has commonly been 
done. Unlike Locke, who wanted to make words conform to ideas, Sterne shows that 
ideas do not exist; only words exist. Since words have body, which makes them com- 
municable, they are subject to gravity (the results of original sin) like other falling 
bodies, and obscurity and confusion are inevitable. Uncle Toby seeks to overcome 
the confusion through reliance on things, but Tristram attempts to beat language at 
its own game by becoming a writer. The complications of Sterne’s narrative machinery 
may be an attempt to beat gravity—to get the point across via a curved line as in 
ballistics and bridge building. Words themselves, neither pure names nor pure things, 
become a bridge between names and things. Tristram Shandy is “a universe of lan- 
guage which reveals the nature of its medium by that medium’s motions.” —E.L.C. 


1725. Faurot, Ruth M. Mrs. Shandy Observed, SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 579-589. 
Rather than phlegmatic or passive. Mrs. Shandy is practical, curious, frustrated, and 
frustrating. Indirectly, she is reported as stubborn, a user of snuff, and at times 
hysterical, angry, fuming, and threatening. In portraying her Sterne uses dramatic 
action; dramatic action with Tristram’s comments, and reports by Tristram. —M.F.O. 


1726. New, Melyvn. Laurence Sterne and Henry Baker’s THE MICROSCOPE MADE 
EASY, SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 591-604. The game with time in Tristram Shandy is 
more than a literary technique; it is also a moral and religicus commentary on human 
pride and man’s limitations. The meaning is dependent upon the Augustan view of 
man as posited by writers like Pope and Swift, and is supported by Baker’s scientific 
speculation in The Microscope Made Easy. Sterne’s Fragment Inédit strengthens the 
thesis that he was concerned with the moral and religious implications of the scientific 
discoveries and theories of the day, especially of Locke’s theory of duration and the 
microscopic world. —M.F.O. 


1727. Stewart, Jack F. Sterne’s Absurd Comedy, UWR, 5:2, Sp. 1970, 81-95. Tristram 
Shandy, the comic history of a mind, is an elaborate joke that ends in absurdity. Sterne 
attacks vain posturing, all forms of pedantry, and symbol-hunters by using free-wheeling 
comic devices and by making Tristram a helpless and passive anti-hero. Faced with 
his awareness of his own absurdity, Tristram accepts it and causes it to become the 
spring of therapeutic laughter. The defeat of reason and order gives way to a celebra- 
tion of feeling (love) and to the unblinking recognition that one lives in the thick of 
diversity. Tristram fails to tell the story of his life, yet he lives with absurd freedom. 

—R.C.P. 


Jonathan Swift 


1728. Jones, Gareth. Swifts CADENUS AND VANESSA: A Question of “Positives,” 
EIC, 20:4, Oct. 1970, 424-440. Ohlin (CADENUS AND VANESSA: Reason and 
Passion, SEL, 4:3, Sum. 1964, 485-496 [AES, 8:1,. Jan. 1965, 258]) and Leavis 
(Revaluation, Norton, 1963) find no difficulties in this work, but they differ completely 
over its value. It is “a masterpiece of satiric counterpointing.” It offers “positives” in its 
own perverse and witty way, “an argument whose every step is both exploration and 
enactment of thesis.” —A.G.N. 
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1729. Uphaus, Robert W. Swift's Stella Poems and Fidelity to Experience, Eire, 5:3, 
Aut. 1970, 40-52. The cohesion of the Stella poems (1719-1727) lies in Swift’s urging 
that judgment must have experience at its source. The poems insist upon the importance 
of “sifting out self-knowledge (on which virtue is based) from the temptations of self- 
deception. . , . What assures the poetic and moral significance of these poems is that 
in them the ideal of fidelity to experience coheres as it confronts man’s age-old desire 
to find permanence and order in a world of change.” —M.T. 


1730. McElrath, Joseph R., Jr. Swifťs Friend: Dr. Patrick Delany, Eire, 5:3, Aut. 
1970, 53-62. Railing verse by Swift and Delany reveals important aspects in the per- 
sonality of each. Delany’s geniality, warmth, and hospitality provided much pleasure to 
offset Swift’s bitterness at being in Ireland. Whatever their theological and ethizal dif- 
ferences were, their friendship was of great importance to Swift during the years of his 
great literary productivity. —NM. T. 


1731. Starkman. Miriam. Swifts Rhetoric: the “Overfraught Pinnance”? SAQ, 68:2, 
Sp. 1969, 188-197. Recent formalist critics of satire mistakenly emphasize Swift's 
qualities as a rhetorician, weakening his significance as a moralist. As the history of 
satire illustrates, full appreciation of the form requires an examination of rhetorical 
devices within generic or historical frameworks. It is also necessary to distinguish 
carefully between satire as mode and as genre. —J.R.P. 


James Thomson 


1732. Campbell, Hilbert H. Thomson and the Countess of Hertford Yet Again, MP, 
67:4, May 1970, 367-369. The differences between a Ms version of Thomson’s Song 
[printed here for the first time] and the printed version suggest, together with other 
evidence, that he was in love with the Countess of Hertford in 1727. Some years later 
they developed a relationship of friendship and loyalty which lasted until his death. 

—K.P.S.J. 


Drama 


1733. Hayman, Ronald. THE COMEDY OF MANNERS, Drama, No. 96, Sp. 1970, 
40-43 (rev.-art., Kenneth Muir, The Comedy of Manners, Hutchinson’s U. Library, 
1970). Restoration and 18th-century comedy reflect human nature as it was in the 
social situation of the time. Poor production style and overdone stage routine gave it 
an undeserved reputation of artificial comedy. Brecht’s successful adaptation of Far- 
quhar’s The Recruiting Officer and Muir’s discussions of Congreve, Wycherley, Far- 
 quhar, Vanbrugh, Etherege, Sheridan, Dryden, Otway, and Southerne promise a new 
style of production and may stimulate a stage revival. —G.B. 


Poetry 
1734. Weinbrot, Howard D. André Dacier im “Augustan” England: Towards the 
Reclamation of His HORACE, RomN, 7:2, Sp. 1966, 155-160. Although a mcdern 
critic has called Dacier a pedant, many knowledgeable 18th-century authors admired 
his edition of Horace. His preface to Horace’s satires was widely read and quoted, and 
it influenced “English notions regarding formal verse satire.” —E. Y.M. 


General 
1735. Waingrow, Marshall. Recent Studies in the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 
SEL, 10:3, Sum. 1970, 605-636. [This article reviews about 50 books on the Restora- 
tion and 18th century published in 1969 or bearing that date on the title page.] —-M.F.O. 
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YI. ROMANTIC 
William Blake 


1736. Bogan, Nancy, A. New Look at Blake’s TIRIEL, BNYPL, 74:3, Mar. 1970, 
153-165. The puzzling events and characters of Blake’s early Prophetic Book seem to 
be derived in part from Bryant’s A New System; or, an Analysis of Antient Mythology 
(1774-1776), a harmonization of mvthologies. In A New System, names and events 
similar to those in Tiriel occur in tae mythic account of Mauritania. Illuminated by 
this source, Blake’s prophetic message seems to be that England’s ills derive from the 
moral laws imposed by the Church Establishment and sanctioned by the king. —-G.R.H. 


1737, Hall, Mary S. Blakes TIRTEL: A Visionary Form Pedantic, BNYPL, 74:3, 
Mar. 1970, 166-176. This work becomes more understandable in the light of the myth 
of titans of Mauritania presented in Bryant’s A New System (1774-1776), especially now 
that the text and illustrations of Tiriel have finally been reproduced together. Blake 
presents his titans as colossal in ignorance, rather than in size: they limited themselves 
to the natural world and never attained transcending imagination. —G.R.H. 


Lady Blessington 
1738. Earle, Kathleen. Portrait of Margaret Lady Blessington, QQ, 77:2, Sum. 1970, 
236-251. “Endowed with wit, beauty, and intelligence, Margaret Power [1789-1849], 
an Irish girl from Tipperary, escaped from a tyrannical father and loveless marriage, 
defied conventions, ignored scandal, became a countess and popular author, the friend 
and confidante of literary celebrities and statesmen in Regency London.” Among her 
more illustrious friends were Byron and Landor. —K.P.S.J. 


Lord Byron 


1739. Robinson, Charles E. The Devil as Doppelganger in THE DEFORMED TRANS- 
FORMED: The Sources and Meaning of Byron’s Unfinished Drama, BNYPL, 74:3, 
Mar. 1970, 177-202. Although Byron’s play is incomplete and uneven, its subtle and 
unusual treatment of the important doppelgänger motif, its interrelationship with earlier 
appearances of the motif in literature, and the place of the play in Byron’s canon make 
it worthy of further reading and crizical examination. —G.R.H. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


1740. Pollin, Burton R., and Redmond Burke. John Thelwall’s Marginalia in a Copy 
of Coleridge’s BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, BNYPL, 74:2, Feb. 1970, 73-94. In his 
Sibyiline Leaves and Biographia Literaria of 1817, Coleridge sought to minimize his 
attachment, during the 1790’s, to Jacobinical doctrines and associates. The latter 
included Thelwall (1764-1834), Coleridge’s friend while he lived at Nether Stowey. 
Thelwall was a very active man, a spokesman for the London Corresponding Society 
and Society of the Friends of the People, a friend of Southey and Wordsworth, a lecturer, 
elocutionist, poet, and writer. Thzlwall, who remained firm in his Jacobin principles, 
used the margins of his copy of the Biographia Literaria to answer Coleridge on political 
and related matters. —G.R.H. 


1741. Schaffer, Elinor S. The “Postulates in Philosophy” in the BIOGRAPHIA 
LITERARIA, CLS, 7:3, Sept. 1970, 297-313. Coleridge’s puzzling discussion on the 
“postulates in philosophy” in Chap. 12 is borrowed almost directly and with little 
acknowledgment from the appendix of Wilhelm Joseph Von Schelling’s Philosophische 
Schriften. Although Coleridge quotes the discussion, he, like Kant, does not believe in 
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Schelling’s system and its resulting nonempirical intuition of philosophy, for which 
evidences are works of art. Rather Coleridge’s belief in a nonempirical intuition is 
based on the Platonic tradition, and he is interested in the aesthetic form of intuition 
and imagination, which is proved through art. In his use of Schelling, Coleridge dis- 
plays a characteristic technique of taking another’s views and arguing behind them. 

—EN.S. 


1742. Schwartz, Lewis M. A New Review of Coleridge’s CHRISTABEL, SIR, 9:2, 
Sp. 1970, 114-124, The “most intelligent” contemporary review appeared anonymously 
in the London Times of May 20, 1816—five days before the publication of the poem. 
Internal evidence suggests Lamb as the author: the review contains a quotation from 
Wordsworth’s Letter to a Friend of Burns, which Lamb had recently edited; Lamb had 
long been an admirer of Christabel and also of Burns, with whom the reviewer compares 
Coleridge; the reviewer quotes Chaucerian lines which Lamb had quoted in letters; 
and the pre-publication date of the review suggests friendship with both Coleridge and 
the Times editor—-which Lamb possessed. —N.D.M. 


1743. Harris, Wendell V. The Shape of Coleridge’s “Public” System, MP, 68:1, Aug. 
1970, 46-61. One must distinguish between Coleridge’s published philosophy (the 
“public system”) and Ms and notebook material. One of the important themes in his 
public statements is “the relationships between the Reason and the Understanding in 
the areas of politics, aesthetics, and religions.” In the field of politics, “the absence of 
a system of mediation between the Reason and Understanding” makes it impossible to 
formulate a program. “In the area of religion, the problem of relating the Ideas of the 
Reason to the concepts of the Understanding is not prominent.” Coleridge tries to 
prove the validity of theological Ideas and he “bases his argument on the insufficiency 
of the Understanding which forces one to look to the Reason.” For some time Coleridge 
“hoped that the poetic Imagination was a means of translating the Ideas of the Reason 
into images which might be grasped by the Understanding, but he drew back.” 
—K.P.S.J. 


Reginald Heber 


1744, Vogler, Frederick W. Villemain, Bishop Heber, and LE GENIE ANGLAIS, 
RomN, 10:1, Aut. 1968, 45-50. Villemain devoted half his article Du génie anglais 
dans Plnde in the Revue des Deux-Mondes in 1857 to Reginald Heber, comparing him 
to Fénelon, praising his lyricism, and contrasting Heber’s humanism with the brutality 
of his compatriots in India in the wake of the Sepoy Rebellion. Villemain chose Heber 
as a representative English poet because his career was polemically useful and his works 
seemed to fit the classical criteria on which Villemain’s literary criticism depended. 

—E.Y.M. 


John Keats 


1745. Luke, David. THE EVE OF SAINT MARK: Keats’s “ghostly Queen of Spades” 
and the Textual Superstition, SIR, 9:3, Sum. 1970, 161-175. The fragment of this 
work that explains the superstition is often excluded from the text by editors. However, 
the superstition adds to the meaning of the poem. Bertha’s reading is a journey of soul- 
making equivalent to St. Mark’s martyrdom. Bertha’s “phantom shadow,” the Queen 
of Spades, suggests the phantoms of the St. Mark’s Eve superstition, whose appearance 
presages death. The seeming contradiction of Bertha’s “transcendent perception” 
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occurring at the same time as an omen of her death looks forward to the complexity of 
the 0065. .  —N.D.M. 


1746. Lott, James. Keats’s TO AUTUMN: The Poetic Consciousness and the Aware- 
ness of Process, SIR, 9:2, Sp. 1970, 71-81. The speaker is, in the first two stanzas, 
“fully and empathically responsive to the external world in autumn,” but “unaware 
of temporal process.” In these stanzas the synesthetic imagery and motionlessness of the 
Autumn-figure incorporate -the speaker into the scene and lead him toward a loss of 
consciousness. In the third stanza, however, the speaker suddenly becomes aware of 
the passage of time, and hence of its consequence: death. —N.D.M. 


Charles Lamb 
Cf.: Item 1742. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


1747. Maddox, Donald L. Shelley’s ALASTOR and the Legacy of Rousseau, SIR, 
9:2, Sp. 1970, 82-98. Shelley’s familiarity: with Rousseau’s autobiographical Confes- 
sions and Réveries d'un promeneur solitaire suggests parallels between Rousseau’s 
experience and Shelley’s both in the poem and as described in its Preface, and helps 
to clarify the relationship between poem and Preface. A comparison of the descrip- 
tion of the aging poet in Alastor with that of Rousseau in The Triumph of Life suggests 
identity. Like Rousseau, the Alastor poet withdraws from life to pursue an imaginary 
vision of the Ideal. Both finally turn inward to their memories, and there find 
peace. Both poem and Preface manifest a Rousseauistic “ambivalence toward public 
and private ends.” —N.D.M. 


John Thelwall 
Cf.: Item 1740. l 


William Wordsworth 


1748. Grob, Alan. Process and Permanence in RESOLUTION AND INDEPEN- 
DENCE, ELH, 28:1, Mar. 1961, 89-100. This poem expresses the theme of despon- 
dency corrected, but this correction is not brought about by nature as in earlier poems. 
The poem synthesizes Wordsworth’s earlier subject matter with his later beliefs. The 
change is from a view of nature as permanence to a view of nature as a process in 
which man himself is involved. Man’s predicament is that the self-interest necessary 
to attain security also divorces him from the spiritual rewards of nature. The figure of 
the Leech-gatherer, with his piety, evidences a resolution through faith. —FE.L.C. 


1749. Hamilton-Edwards, Gerald. Wordsworth and the Grasmere Circle, SN, 42:1, 
1970, 33-39. On a tour of the Lake Country in September 1831, Robert Hudson met 
Wordsworth briefly and recorded the meeting in his journal. —A.B.F. 


VIL. VICTORIAN 


| Matthew Arnold | 
1750. Baylen, Joseph O. Matthew Arnold and the PALL MALL GAZETTE: Some 
Unpublished Letters, SAQ, 68:4, Aut. 1969, 543-555. [Arnold’s association with the 
Gazette and its first three editors is recounted here, Previously unpublished letters by 
Arnold are also presented.) —J.R.P. 
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Elizabeth. Barrett Browning 
Cf.: Item 1808. 


Robert Browning 


1751. Parsons, D. S. J. Childe Roland and the Fool, UWR, 4:1, Fall 196&, 24-30. 
Browning’s Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came, an allegorical account of z descent 
into Hell, has several connections to Dante’s Divine Comedy, which Browring was 
deeply familiar with. The imagery of the last eight stanzas of Childe Roland suggests 
Canto XXI of The Inferno, especially in the similarity of the terrifying terrains before 
the entry to Hell and of the Tower imagery. Echoes of Dante’s Hell sound ominously 
all during the revelation of Childe Roland’s fate. —R.C.P. 


Charles Dickens 


1752. Middlebro’, Tom. Esther Summerson: A Plea for Justice, QQ, 77:2, Sum. 1970, 
252-259. Critics of Bleak House have not done justice to Esther’s character. Waat they 
“have dismissed as a failure in execution is part of Dickens’s conception, for Esther’s 
flaw is that she fails to develop an inner sense of moral identity.” Only after the death 
of her mother is Esther “cured of her inner division.” —K.P.S.J. 


1753. Patten, Robert L, Portraits of Pott: Lord Brougham and THE PICKWICK 
PAPERS, Dickensian, 66:352, Sept. 1970, 205-224. Phiz’s Plate 14 for Pickwick, while 
probably based on a reading of the Ms description of the scene, departs from Dickens’s 
description 'in the case of Mr. Pott. With Dickens’s apparent approval, Phiz caricatured 
Lord Brougham, a popular target for such topical satire, and a favorite of Rebert 
Seymour’s. The text itself, in its satire on amateur science and abstract theoreticians, 
may also glance at Brougham. Phiz re-etched the plate for the first one-volume edition 
and obliterated resemblance to Brougham. Probably in deference to Dickens’s wishes, 
Phiz chose this version for the Household Edition. To avoid graphic inconsistencies in 
the part issues, Plate 39 shows Pott’s face encased in a meal-sack. [Illustrated] —L.J.D. 


1754. Brown, Ivor. Dickens as Dramatist, Drama, No. 98, Aut. 1970, 43-46. Dickens’s 
mediocrity as a playwright is a reflection of the poor quality of the theater of his day. 
His early efforts were directed away from theater by a series of circumstances, and by 
the time he could return, he was already established as a novelist. His hack plays 
were written in the prevailing style for the players, and, knowing his true strength, he 
kept his best for the readers of his novels. l —G.B. 


1755, Collins, Philip. The Texts of Dickens’ Readings, BNYPL, 74:6, June 1970, 360- 
380. Many copies of the texts Dickens used for his public readings, which were devised 
or printed only for Dickens’s own use, still survive, although their bibliography is 
confused. The largest. number are in the Berg Collection in the New York Public 
Library, but others are scattered among a great many owners. —G.R.H. 


1756. Slater, Michael. The Year’s Work in Dickens Studies 1969, Dickensian, 66:362, 
Sept. 1970, 225-230. [The article contains a listing, with brief critical remarks, of 
journal articles. Reviews and journals and special editions devoted exclusively to 
Dickens are excluded] _ —L.J.D. 
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1757. Blount, Trevor. “Inimitable” Exhibitions, Dickensian, 66:362, Sept. 1970, 231- 
236. [The article is a survey of British Centenary exhibitions of Dickensian material 
and of associated catalogues. It is supplemented by an Editorial Note on Exhibitions. 
Tilustrated.] —L.J.D. 


1758. Slater, Michael. The Centenary on Radio, Stage and Screen, Dickensian, 66:362, 
Sept. 1970, 237-239. [This critical survey is limited to England. Hlustrated.] —L.J.D. 


George Eliot 
Cf.: Item 1768. 


Gerald Griffin 


1759. Cronin, John. Gerald Griffin: A Forgotten Novel, Eire, 5:3, Aut, 1970, 32-39. 
Adventures of an Irish Giant escaped Griffin’s destruction of his works in 1838 and 
was posthumously published in novel form by Patrick Donahoe in Boston, about 1854. 
The first part of the work is successful in its comic portrayal of Irish rural life and in 
its satirical treatment of landlords and squireens. The second part, perhaps as a result 
of later editorial patchwork, is marred by an improbable and contrived plot. —M.T. 


Wiliam Hone 


1760. Sikes, Herschel M. William Hone: Regency Patriot, Parodist, and Pamphleteer, 
NLB, 5:8, July 1961, 281-294. Although not a major literary figure, Hone belongs 
clearly in the tradition of trenchant and powerful social and political criticism; his work 
as pamphleteer, broadsheet writer, satirist, editor, journalist, and publisher still com- 
mands respect, offers entertainment, and illuminates his time. A spokesman for the 
growing working-class public, he worked in close collaboration for 17 years with the 
illustrator Cruikshank, striking at the contemporary management of insane asylums and 
jails, at censorship, and at religious intolerance. The success of his attacks on the 
Tories and the Monarchy and of his defense of Queen Caroline can be measured by 
the numerous imitations and anonymous counterattacks he. provoked. His work is a 
major contribution to the freedom and power of the modern newspaper. —P.M. 


Richard Hengist Horne 
Cf.: Item 1698. | 


George Meredith 


1761. Simpson, Arthur Ee, Jr. Meredith’s Pessimistic Humanism: A New Reading of 
MODERN LOVE, MP, 67: 4, May 1970, 341-356. “Modern Love is a humanistic 
document, reflecting a significant stage in ‘the development of Meredith’s poetic’ world 
view—a stage preceding that of the optimistic naturalism found in the later poems 
and envisioning a separation and an alienation between man and nature which is more 
typical. of Victorian philosophic humanism in an Arnoldian vein.” —K.P.S.J. 


George Moore 


1762. Je ernigan, E J ay. The Bibliographical and Textual Complexities of George 
Moore’s A MUMMER’S WIFE, BNYPL, 74:6, June 1970, 396-410. An examination 
of this novel indicates that the extensive changes Moore made in the editions published 
during his lifetime were purposeful and aesthetically sincere if somewhat misguided 
efforts to perfect the novel by freeing it from the dated confines of naturalism. —-G.R.H. 
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1763. Cary, Meredith. Saint Biddy M’Hale, SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 649-652. In Moore’s 
Some Parishioners the transformation of Biddy M’Hale from a neighborhood gossip 
into a “local saint” suggests a symbolic function for the characterization in spite of 
its undeniable realism. The pastor, Father Maguire, comes to represent the Church’s 
role in governing social behavior. Biddy represents the true spirituality of the people. 
Although Biddy is a disheartening figure, her portrait has a warmth that softens a bitter 
allegory. She is also triumphant: her true spirituality prevails over the materialism 
of the priest. —J.J.P. 


Cf.: Item 1790. 


Walter Pater 


1704. Gross, Beverly. Walter Pater and the Aesthetic Fallacy, SAQ, 68:2, Sp. 1969, 
220-230. Despite the changes and contradictions found throughout Pater’s critical 
writings, his basic precept regarding the nature and function of art remained the same. 
He believed that art has a moral dimension as well as an aesthetic one; it should always 
furnish something to meet life’s psychic demands, especially “the philosophic stances, 
the emotional needs, the quest for self-discovery of the critic.” —J.R.P. 


D. G. Rossetti 


1765. Culler, A. Dwight. The Windy Stair: An Aspect of Rossetti’s Poetic Symbolism, 
Ventures, 9:2, Fall 1969, 65-75. Several of Rossetti’s poems, including Leve’s Nocturn, 
The Carillon, The Mirror, The Staircase of Notre Dame, Paris, and at least one stanza 
of The Blessed Damozel, contain symbols of stairs or bells, the meaning of which can 
be understood not just by reference to literary sources but to some of Rossetti’s personal 
experiences during his trip to France and Flanders in 1849-1850. These personal 
experiences furnished him with the substance of much of his symbolism, which, like 
Yeats’s, is more private than critics have realized. —J.E.R. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


1766. Sutherland, John. Thackeray as Victorian Racialist, EIC, 20:4, Oct. 1970, 441-. 
445. That Thackeray’s views on race hardened as he grew older (while in other ways 
he became mellower towards his fellow men) can be traced by following his use in 
fiction of Josiah Wedgwood’s “Am I not a man and a brother too?” —A.G.N. 


Anthony Trollope 


1767. apRoberts, Ruth. Troellope’s One World, SAQ, 68:4, Aut. 1969, 463-477. In its 
portrayal of an American politician abroad, The American Senator presents Trollope’s 
view of Anglo-American relations, and displays his skillful use of realism and dramatic 
irony. —J.R.P. 


General 


1768. Euwema, Ben. Denial and Affirmafion in Victorian Thought, JGE, 21:3, Oct. 
1969, 201-213. Although they represented a minority of the population and contradicted 
each other and themselves, Victorian writers were on the whole optimistic and pre- 
occupied with religion and morality. They wished to replace the familiar orthodoxies 
with rationalistic, idealistic, or scientific equivalents; they wished especially to retain 
moral values. A perfect example of one who progressed from Christian piety through 
agnosticism to a reconciliation of the two, Eliot in Daniel Deronda presents her ultimate 
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viewpoint: that an Ideal Man, one of many, can lead others to a good life by his 
teachings and his example. —M.S.. 


1769. Gordon, Jan B. The Imaginary Portrait: Fin-de-siecle Icon, UWR, 5:1, Fall 
1969, 81-104. Growing out of what Ruskin called a post-romantic polarization of 
sensibility, the fin-de-siecle imaginary portrait exists as “the tormented icon of a tor- 
mented age.” In its justifving dehumanization, its attempting to confuse play, life, and 
art, and its emphasizing stylization, the genre, first used by Rossetti, is intimately related 
to the structure of the bildungsrorman. Furthering Rossetti’s use of the portrait, his 
insistence on the inextricable relationship between art and autobiography, Pater’s 
“portraits” strive to bridge the subject/object distinctions that promoted aesthetic 
alienation. Symons, Synge, Dowson, Wilde, and even Joyce use the genre, each molding 
the characteristic notions of self-reflexiveness and dissolution. Freud combined two 
predominant motifs of the imaginary portrait form: the “portrait” and the “play.” 
—R.C.P. 


VI. MODERN 
Kingsley Amis 

1770. Green, Martin. Mailer and Amis: The New Conservatism, Nation, 208:18, May 
5, 1969, 573-574. Liberal and radical Englishmen sense a connection between Amis’s 
political disreputableness (conservatism) and his alleged sexual escapades. Mailer, in 
Armies of the Night, shows that there is a connection between conservatism and the 
idea that sex is evil. Amis has given up innocence and socialism for “evil” and conserva- 
tism. Amis and Mailer stand for important values and truths, and give expression to a 
“masculine” temperament rarely expressed in the contemporary world of ideas. This 
temperament, impatient of discipline, causes some bad writing, but reveals interesting 
minds. The new conservatism, and other political dissent, will be sexual in the style 
of Mailer and Amis. —T.O.M. 


W. H. Auden 


1771. Bloom, Robert. Poetry’s Auden, JMLit, 1:1, 1970, 119-122 (rev.-art., Herbert 
Greenberg, Quest for the Necessary: W. H. Auden and the Dilemma of Divided 
Consciousness, Harvard U., 1968). Although Auden was over-praised in the 30’s and 
undervalued in the 40’s and 50’s, he has been blessed at last with people who under- 
stand his poems and attitudes and value them rightly. His concern with the conflict 
between ego and self illustrates that he is an important thinker. It is clear that he 
stands with Yeats, Frost, Stevens, and Eliot as a major voice of this century, but the 
terms on which he does so now need to be worked out. —J.J.P. 


Samuel Beckett 


1772. Goldsmith, Helen H. Waiting for Godeau, ForumH, 8:1, Win.-Sp. 1970, 15- 18. 
Balzac’s only successful play, Le Faiseur, as critics have frequently remarked, shows 
many parallels to Becketts Waiting for Godot. The notable differences between the 
two plays, however, have been generally overlooked. Critics have also failed to note 
the close similarity between Beckett’s play and Adolph Dennery’s version of Balzac’s 
play, entitled Mercadet (1838), published after Balzac’s death, Many fundamental 
analogies exist between Beckett’s play and Mercadet, such as the feverish but futile 
activity of the characters. to avoid despair, and the continuous waiting for salvation 
embodied in Godot-Godeau. In both plays, concern for material reality dehumanizes 
the dramatic personages; doubt—teetering on the brmk—is the fundamental condition 
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of Mercadet, Didi, and Gogo; and salvation is embodied in a mythical personage 
symbolized by Godeau’s huge money-box. —E.L.S. 


1773. Habicht, Werner. Becketts Baum und Shakespeares Wälder, DSGWJ, 1970, 
77-98. Beckett's tree (in Waiting for Godot and Act Without Words, I) has the same 
emblematical function of representing life and death as many of the woods and forests 
in Shakespeare’s plays. [Numerous examples are discussed.] (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1774, Sarris, Andrew. Buster Keaton and Samuel Beckett, CUF, 12:4, Win. 1969, 
42-43. Beckett’s pessimism is not so profoundly absurdist as was Keaton’s melancholy, 
which is more fascinating because contrary to the spirit of its time. Whereas Beckett 
strips away details, Keaton proliferated them. The association of the two in Film in 
1965 was catastrophic for both. f —M.S. 


í Max Beerbohm 
Cf.: Item 1800. 


Edward Bond 
Cf.: Item 1673. 


Elizabeth Bowen 


1775. Sellery, Pnan. Elizabeth Bowen: A Check List, BNYPL, 74:4, Apr. 197C, 219- 
274. [The article contains an extensive list of works by and about Bowen, including 
her contributions to periodicals, reviews of her work, translations, and descriptions and 
locations of her letters and Mss.J —G.R.H. 


Joseph Conrad 


1776. Newell, Kenneth B. The Destructive Element and Related “Dream” Passages 
in the LORD JIM Manuscript, JMLit, 1:1, 1970, 31-44. The ambiguous “destructive 
element” passage in Stein’s speech to Jim is actually relevant to both Jim’s and Stein’s 
experiences. The advice to immerse and exert oneself in the element and follow the 
dream will not work if the dream is one of being free of the element, to climb out of 
it. Yet if one pursues the dream continuously he drowns. Viewed either way, Jim 
perishes. But Stein is one of those men who immerse themselves in the elemert but 
exert themselves to make it keep them up. —J.J.P. 


Eric Cross 


1777. McMahon, Séan. Tailor-Made, Eire, 5:3, Aut. 1970, 134-142 (rev.-art., Eric 
Cross, The Tailor and Ansty, Chapman & Hall, 1942). Banned by the Censcrship 
Board in 1942, and released by the Appeal Board in 1956, Cross’s book is perhaps. best 
described on the wrapper of the 1964 edition: “the daybook of the Tailor and Ansty’s 
fireside talk.” In any case, traditional categories do not fit. this collection of orally 
transmitted stories and commentary about gossip, current events, and ancient tradition 
and folklore. The Tailor as narrator is marked by self-parody, kindliness, and imagina- 
tion. The work significantly influenced Frank O’Connor, who wrote a foreword to 
The Tailor and Ansty and who alludes to the work in The Backward Look ard in 
My Father’s Son, and Séan O’Faolain, whose short story, The Silence of the Valley, 
contains a description of the ອນວ s wake and funeral. | =M T: 
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T. 9. Elfot 


1778. Reed, Kenneth T. Carl Sandburg and T. S. Eliot: Some Poetical Exchanges, 
P&C, 6:1, Fall 1970, 45-46. Many people have noticed the similarity between Sand- 
burg’s cat-fog image in Fog and the similar image in The Love Song of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock. It is likely that Eliot borrowed the image from Sandburg who later retaliated 
by paraphrasing Eliot in Prairie. —P.G.D. 


1779. Cameron, Elspeth. T. S. Eliot's MARINA: An Exploration, QQ, 77:2, Sum. 
1970, 180-189. Eliot’s poem is indebted to G. Wilson Knight’s interpretation (Myth 
and Miracle in The Wheel of Fire: Essays in Interpretation of Shakespeare’s Sombre 
Tragedies, Oxford U., 1930) of Shakespeare’s Per. and to Seneca’s Hercules Furens. 
Pericles symbolizes “earthly virtue,” Hercules “worldly hubris.” Both men experience 
“intimations of the immortality which moves them.” Eliots poem is also “intensely 
literary”—its protagonist, Marina, symbolizes both the poet’s inspiration and the work 
of art which he creates. In its “visionary humanism,” the poem serves as an important 
link between the earlier spiritual emptiness and the later liberation of the Christian 
imagination in Eliot’s poetry. —K.P.,S.J. 


1780. Fink, Ernst O. Zur WASTE LAND—Ubertragung von Ernst Robert Curtius, 
NS, 19:10, Oct. 1970, 507-513. Curtius’s German translation of Eliot’s poem, first 
published in 1927, had a seminal influence on Eliot’s reception in Germany. The 
translation is, however, not quite accurate, even within its self-imposed limitations. A 
close analysis of Curtius’s deviations reveais that he wanted to tone down the harshness 
of the poem and thus render it mcre acceptable for the unsuspecting German readers. 
(In German) —K..P.S.J. 


1781. Hayman, Ronald. T. 9. Eliot and E. Martin Browne, Drama, No. 94, Aut. 1969, 
45-46 (rev.-art., E. Martin Browne, The Making of T. S. Eliot’s Plays, Cambridge U., 
1969). Both Sweeney Agonistes and Murder in the Cathedral are full of indications that 
Eliot was potentially a great dramatist. But after Murder in the Cathedral he thinned 
down the texture of his dramatic verse so much that the audience can easily be unaware 
that the characters are speaking in verse. If he had been encouraged to explore motiva- 
tions through dramatic action, his development as a playwright might have been differ- 
ent. As it is, each of his plays is weaker than its predecessor. —K.P., 


1782. Rees, Thomas R. T. S. E oťs Early Poetry as an Extension of the Symbolist 
Technique of Jules Laforgue, ForumH, 8:1, Win.-Sp. 1970, 46-52. Eliot’s early poetry 
(1909-1918) derived chiefly from the French symbolists, in particular from Jules 
Laforgue. Laforgue’s verse answered for Eliot the question of how to dramatize his 
feelings objectively. Eliot is indetted to Laforgue for such techniques as the device of 
concealing sentiment: in irony, the employment of concrete images to represent ideas 
and feelings, and the use of self-parody. An approach to subject matter that is known 
in musical terminology as inverted romanticism characterizes both poets; images of 
diseased nature and deformed humanity are common to them; and each is a master 
at the technique of quotation and allusion. —E.L.S. 


1783. Beker, Miroslav. T. S, Elici’s Theory of Impersonality and Henry James: a Note, 
SRetA, No. 27-28, July-Dec. 1969, 163-167. Passages from James’s The Art of the 
Novel show that his thoughts on the artist’s impersonality, his self-discipline, sacrifice, 
and surrender to the limitations o= art, are similar to Eliot’s; both resist the romanticism 
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and “terrible fluidity” (James) of self-revelation, first-person narrative. The greatest 
similarity is in their mutual use of the catalyst comparison. —R.M.V.K. 


1784. Bollier, E. P. LaPoésie Pure: The Ghostly Dialogue between T. S. Eliot and 
Paul Vaiéry, ForumH, 8:1, Win.-Sp. 1970, 54-59. Eliot and Valéry had rauch in 
common both as poets and as theorists about poetry. It is not an exaggeration to 
consider Eliot’s critical writings of the 20’s as in part an answer to questions raised by 
Valéry’s conception of “la Poésie pure.” For Valéry, the appearance of ideas in poetry 
detracts from the purity of the poetry; ideas in poetry are a function of style. In 
Tradition and the Individual Talent (1919) Eliot is essentially in sympathy with that 
_ View. But there are important theoretical distinctions in respect to the poetry of the 
two men. Eliot’s goal, in the words of F. O. Matthiessen (The Achievement cf T. S. 
Eliot, Oxford U., 1947), was to write poetry so transparent that the poetry no longer 
mattered. Valéry, on the other hand, insisted that poetry was made of words; and 
though the effect of poetry is not created by words, that effect can 1 only be communi- 
cated through words. | —FE.L.S. 


1785. Revol, Enrique Luis. Permanencia de T. S. Eliot, Torre, 17:65, July-Sept. 1969, 
43-52. Three factors moved Eliot away from contemporary English literature: post- 
war England’s cultural isolationism, Eliot’s stylistic innovation of using erudition as raw 
material for poetic creation, and his cosmopolitan decadence. Despite the vigorous 
influence in Spain of his conservative work and his great prestige in Argentina between 
1945 and 1955, an anti-Eliot reaction has recently developed caused by the new revolu- 
tionary, leftist, and anarchic aesthetic sensibility in these countries. (In Spanish} —H.Z. 


John Galsworthy 


1780. Groot, Roy Andries de. A Holiday Feast at the Forsytes, Esquire, 75:1, Jan.. 
1971, 130-133, 164, 167. The Forsyte Saga provides sufficient information abcut the 
gastronomic habits and preferences of the Forsytes for a typical banquet of theirs to 
be served today. Given prior notice, a number of American, Canadian, and European 
restaurants [here listed] are prepared to serve one of these dinners. —J.S.P. 


William Golding 


1787. Muzina, Matej. William Golding, Novels of Extreme Situations, SRetA, No. 
27-28, July-Dec. 1969, 43-66. In answering the root question “What is man?” Golding 
attacks faith in science and progress. His novels almost violently force self-knowledge 
of man’s inherent evil. In Lord of the Flies, The Inheritors, and Pincher Martin he 
provides, as does Sartre in Huis Clos, an atmosphere of isolation and a crisis which leads 
to a character’s terrible awareness that “everyone can best torture himself.” In 
Inheritors he shows most clearly that intelligence itself, man’s distinguishing mark, is 
irrevocably linked with evil, thus exploding the notion of evolutionary human develop- 
ment from the state of Neanderthal man. —R.M.V.K. 


1788. Mužina, Matej. William Golding, The World of Perception and the World of ` 
Cognition, SRetA, No. 27-28, July-Dec. 1969, 107-127. In The Inheritors Golding’s 
not yet human Neanderthalers are pure points of sense perception, unself-conscious, 
seeing things hylozoistically, in unity with nature and each other through simple identi- 
fication. The New Men, having intelligence and language, reveal by contrast their self- 
indulgent destructiveness, imposing names on things, conceptualizing man and néture, 
' and thus alienating themselves. Free Fall centers on the problem of communicetion. 
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Sammy’s loneliness springs from his complete egotism, his drive to destroy everything 
not himself. Golding suggests that anthropocentrism and the systematization of facts 
produce wars; man must reopen himself to experience. i —R.M.V.K. 


W. W, Jacobs 


1789. Harkey, Joseph H. Foreshadowing in THE MONKEY’S PAW, SSF, 6:5, Fall 
1969, 653-654. In this story the early lines describing the chess game anticipate the 
action in which the game of life is parallel to the game of chess. The opening two 
paragraphs present a micro-story containing all the elements of the macro-story. —J.J.P. 


James Joyce 


. - 1790. Kennedy, Sister Eileen. Moore’s UNTILLED FIELD and Joyce’s DUBLINERS, 
Eire, 5:3, Aut. 1970, 81-89. External evidence proves that Joyce read Moore’s 
collection of stories (1903), and internal evidence from Joyce’s work indicates that the 
two writers shared many motifs: the paralysis of many Irish, the firm hold of religion, 
the commonness of frustration and repression in the nation, the frightened and puri- 
tanical denial of beauty and of “life-enhancing experience,” the notion of exile as a 
hopeful escape, a simultaneous “attraction and repulsion for Ireland,” and the idea 
of the artist as priest. —M.T 


1791. West, Michael. Old Cotter and the Enigma of Joyce’s THE SISTERS, MP, 
67:4, May 1970, 370-372. The enigma of Father Flynn’s character and Cotter’s oblique 
statements about him can be explained by references to masturbation as the Victorians 
conceived of it, i.e., that it is dangerous for body and soul. —K.P.S.J. 


1792. Slavov, Atanas. Ideyna nasochenost i kompositsionna tekhnika v AZ CHUKAM 
NA VRATATA na Shon O’Keysi i ODISEY na Dzheyms Dzhoys (Kum vuprosa za 
proletarska i burzhoaznata partiynost v novata angliyska literatura) {Ideological Thrust 
and Technique of Composition in Sean O’Casey’s I KNOCK AT THE DOOR and 
James Joyce’s ULYSSES (On the Question of Proletarian and Bourgeois Party Spirit in 
Modern English Literature)], LMi, 14:3, 1970, 72-83. Many have come to think lately 
that the use of “stream of consciousness” in fiction is inevitably connected with decadent 
writing, cut off from life. Actually, Joyce uses this device in Ulysses to make it seem 
that Bloom’s psychology is not determined by social conditions, but has universal 
validity. O’Casey’s I Knock at the Door, however, demonstrates that the same device 
can be employed in a work of proletarian literature, and thus that form does not define 
the content of a work. (In Bulgarian) | —C.A.M. 


1793, Smoot, Jean Johannessen. Variations in Water Imagery in James Joyce and 
Bossuet, RomN, 9:2, Sp. 1968, 252-257. Bossuet, to whom complete submission to God 
is the necessary condition of human freedom, sees in water the order and power of God, 
while Stephen Dedalus, a resister of all authority, is a hydrophobe. Water to him 
appears chaotic and engulfing. At the end of Ulysses, however, Stephen is saved by 
the water-loving, life-immersed Bloom. —E.Y.M. 


1794, Second International James Joyce Symposium, JMLit, 1:1, 1970, 6-29. [The 
article includes. an Editor's Note on the Symposium, a “Scenario” by Ihab Hassan, and 
an address, Bloom on Joyce: or Jokey for Jacob, by Fiedler). —J.J.P. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1795. Sepcié, Višnja. The Category of Landscape in D. H. Lawrence’s KANGAROO, 
SRetA, No. 27-28, July-Dec. 1969, 129-152. Though this work lacks cohesion and . 
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integrity as a political or ideological novel, its value lies in Lawrence’s self-portrait (as 
Somers). His inner turmoil and moral confusion, especially his recoil from humanity, 
are vividly symbolized in his brilliant descriptions of and reactions to the Australian 
landscape, the Pacific Ocean and its fierce cold sea-creatures. Lawrence's great 
achievement lies in his technique of projecting the dynamic movements of the psyche 
upon outer phenomena, fusing the subjective and the objective, charging land and 
seascape with complex human feeling. —R.M.V.K. 


1796. Hudspeth, Robert N. Lawrence’s ODOUR OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Isola- 
tion and Paradox, SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 630-636. Lawrence's story is divided into two 
sections, each reinforcing and clarifying the other. The first shows the anger and 
frustration of a young, pregnant wife expecting the arrival of her drunken husband. In 
the second part the dominant emotion shifts from anger to fear when the husband is 
carried in dead, not drunk. His death reveals to the wife the meaning of isolation. The 
clarification Lawrence achieves through her reveals that isolation is the inevitable 
expression of the paradoxical human necessity to surrender yet remain inviolable. 

i —J.J.P. 


Sean O’Casey 
Cf.: Item 1792. 


George Orwell . 


1797. Lee, Robert A. The Uses of Form: A Reading of ANIMAL FARM, SSF, 6:5, 
Fall 1969, 557-573. Abandoning his role as polemicist and journalist, Orwell chase the 
best possible literary form for fusing political purpose and artistic purpose into one whole 
—the beast fable. This provides an impersonality and distance that suggest tradition, 
not immediacy. Paradoxically, the gain in impersonality brought Orwell a more intense 
criticism of social injustice and inequity than he had achieved in his earlier work. 
Orwell successfully manages the animal allegory on human political revolution. Also, 
he maintains a consistent dramatic irony, the essence of the beast-fable form. -—J.J.P. 


Harold Pinter 


1798. Allgaier, Dieter. Harold Pinters THE CARETAKER als Lese- und Diskussions- 
stoff in der gymnasialen Oberstufe, NS, 19:11, Nov. 1970, 556-566. [This is an account 
of how the author taught Pinter’s play in an advanced class of a German “Gymnasium.” ] 
(In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1799. Canaday, Nicholas, Jr. Harold Pinters TEA PARTY: Seeing and Not Seeing, 
SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 580-585. Pinter’s only published short story (later a television 
play), is a virtuoso treatment of the metaphor of sight in which reality remains tlurred 
and ambiguous to the end. The story also fits into the context of Pinter’s usual thematic 
concern with the victory of violence, often involving the virtual annihilation of an 
individual in the end. Pinter also uses the “enemy-usurper,” as in his plays, who is in 
direct conflict with a gradually disintegrating victim. —J.J.P. 


George Bernard Shaw 


1800. Whitworth, Robin, The “Saturday” Story, Drama, No. 95, Win. 1969, 37-40. 
When Shaw retired as dramatic critic for the Saturday Review in 1898, he personally 
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chose 24-year-old Beerbohm as his successor. Shaw made his choice knowing that 
the younger man had bitterly criticized his plays and his critical opinions, and held an 
opposing theory of theater. Shaw demonstrated his. freedom from petty resentments, 
but the magazine thereby became the vehicle of.a critical attitude completely inimical 
to Shaw’s views. Both Shaw and Beerbohm have followers; as: a critic, Shaw was 
completely compelling; Beerbohm had a gentle charm. —G.B. 


Tom Stoppard 


1801. Asmus, Walter D. ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE DEAD, 
DSGWI, 1970, 118-131. In Stoppard’s play, the attitude of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern toward Hamlet is symptomatic of the attitude of modern theater audiences toward 
Shakespeare’s Ham. Although Hamlet is real enough to them, they are completely 
unaware of his character. They judge him on the basis of clichés and are thus on the 
same level as modern audiences who view productions of the classics. Edward Bond 
(interview in London, Mar. 1969), however, does not believe this to be the meaning 
of the play; he thinks it is “just a sort of crass little metaphysical exercise .. . it has no 
honesty about it.” (In German) | —FK.P.S.J. 


John Millington Synge 


1802. Day-Lewis, Sean. Synge’s Song, Drama, No. 90, Aut, 1968, 35-38 (rev.-art., 
J. M. Synge Collected Works, ed. Ann Saddlemeyer, Oxford U., 1968). Synge was 
a solitary, unaware of other writers. He never belonged in any real sense to the Irish 
literary revival. Also, he did not idealize the peasants about whom he wrote. His 
intention in The Playboy of the Western World, for example, was solely to convey the 
richness of the peasant character, good and bad, “uniting asceticism, stoicism and 
ecstasy.” —K.P. 


1803, Flood, Jeanne. The Pre-Aran Writing of J. M. Synge, Eire, 5:3, Aut. 1970, 
63-80. Autobiography (1896, 1898), Vita Veechia (1895-1897), and Etude Morbide 
(1897-1899), all of which appear in Robin Skelton’s edition of Synge’s Collected Works 
(Oxford U., 1966), reveal the young author’s developing “conception of the relationship 
between the artist and external actuality.” In Autobiography, Synge traces his renunci- 
ation of Christianity and of scientific observations of nature, his enthusiastic turning 
to the study of literature and music, and his looking to art to express the “range of 
emotional life, which is the human form of the experience of cosmic life.” Vita Vecchia 
records the hero’s failure in music because he cannot subdue the variant energies of 
actuality to art and his failure in love because of his “inescapable physicality.” Etude 
Morbide concludes with an assertion of a relationship between the artists “inner emotion 
and his outer experience.” He sees art as an “abstract expression of an experience of 
pure vital energy.” —M.T. 


Dylan Thomas ; 


1804. Mosher, Harold F., Jr. The Structure of Dylan Thomas’s THE PEACHES, SSF, 
6:5, Fall 1969, 536-547. Although based in autobiography, the various elements in this 
story are molded into a fictional dramatization of the initiation theme. The anti- 
climactic structure, leading to the boy Dylan’s disillusionment, is clarified and empha- 
sized by being juxtaposed to the patterns in Jim’s and Gwilym’s lives as seen by Dylan. 
Also, .sets of contrasting images „appear throughout to help unify the. main conflict 
between imagination and reality. This conflict is also dramatized by Thomas’s handling 
of time, or “pace.” —J.J.P. 
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1805. Brower, Brock. Dylan’s Boathouse, Esquire, 75:1, Jan. 1971, 96, 97, 169. 
Announcement of the auction sale of Thomas’s boathouse home by the Taf estuary in 
the Welsh village of Laugharne led at least one writer to make a pilgrimage ther2, where 
he found Thomas still remembered with varying degrees of affection or dislike and 
uncertainty about the value of Thomas’s work. Today, outside of Wales Thomas seems 
to be a legend, less admired for his verse and prose than while he lived; “his mos? 
lasting excellence” seems to be his ability to read poetry magnificently, as recordings 
demonstrate. The Thomas legend has a foundation, though, in Laugharne, the boat- 
house, and “what’s saintly eccentric’ in the people of the town. One is glad the 
auction failed and hopes that the boathouse will not go to commercial or azademic 
enterprises: it is part of a dream. —TJ.S.P. 


John Wain 


1806. Meilown, Elgin W. Steps Toward Vision: The Development of Technique in 
John Wain’s First Seven Novels, SAQ, 68:3, Sum. 1969, 330-342. Wain’s narrative 
technique has developed beyond that of his contemporaries, for he realizes the related 
importance of theme and effective technique to communicate theme. What he still 
lacks, but shows promise of achieving, is the “fusion of technique and understanding” 
which makes up the “artist’s vision.” —J.R.P. 


Evelyn Waugh 


1807. Farr, Paul. Evelyn Waugh: Tradition and a Modern Talent, SAQ, 68:4, Aut. 
1969, 506-519. The “tradition-oriented” and unsettled background of Waugk’s own 
life accounts for his usual conservative attack on the modern world, while his person- 
ality accounts in large part for the form of his novels. —J.R.P. 


Cf.: Item 1858. 


Virginia Woolf 
1808. Szladits, Lola L. “The Life, Character, and Opinions of Flush the Spaniel,” 
BNYPL, 74:4, Apr. 1970, 211-218. Woolfs Flush, a Biography was written as an 
“entertainment”—for both writer and reader-——after she finished The Waves, although 
the author agonized over it a good deal before it was finished. What prompted Woolf 
to choose Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s cocker spaniel, Flush, as the subject was not 
only a great love of dogs and especially of cocker spaniels, but also a number of 
striking similarities between her own experiences and Browning’s. —G.R.H. 


1809. Steinmann, Theo. Virginia Woolf: TO THE LIGHTHOUSE. Die doppelte 
Funktion der Malerin, NS, 19:11, Nov. 1970, 537-547. Lily Briscoe has a double 
function in the novel: emotionally, she is deeply engaged in the action; artistically, as 
a painter, she has ໄດ remain outside the action. She is therefore a part of the novel as 
well as its interpreter. Lily’s painting, which is concerned with the Ramsay family and 
thus parallels the progression of the novel, can be finished only when she herself has 
become completely aware of her relations with this family. It is therefore fitting thet 
the last stroke of her brush terminates the novel. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


William Butler Yeats 


1810. Torchiana, Donald T. Senator Yeats, Burke, and Able Men, NLB, 5:8, July 
1961, 267-280. Yeats’s alignment with the Southern Unionist group during his career 
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in the Irish Senate from 1922 to 1928 bears a striking resemblance to Burke’s friend- 
ship with members of the Whig aristocracy, not surprising when Yeats’s reading of 
Burke and strong positive reaction thereto are fully appreciated. For both able men 
were to. be the life bearers of their new nations. Bryan Cooper, Kevin O'Higgins, and 
the Countess Markiewicz, the former Constance Gore-Booth, all played prominent roles 
in Yeats’s hopes of fulfilling his aristocratic political ideals, but his prose and verse 
reflect his ultimate sense of the curse of the contemporary vulgar Irish democracy 
and the rise of demagoguery. Most damning is his short, symbolic play Purgatory, a 
dramatic exorcism and kind of prayer for a nation so positioned. —P.M. 


Cf: Item 1921. 


Drama 


1811. Hayman, Ronald. Like a woman they keep going back to, Drama, No. 98, Aut. 
1970, 57-64. English playwrights emerging since 1956—-Mortimer, Shaffer, Bolt, and 
Bowen—have all reacted against naturalism but have not moved progressively away 
from it. Their recent plays show attempts to jettison naturalism, but naturalistic habits 
condition their plotting and conception which are ill-served by new non-naturalistic 
structure. Only Bowen, although his work is less polished, is emerging with a pattern 
that may point the way to his future. l —G.B. 


1812. Whitworth, Robin. The First Fifty Years, Drama, No. 95, Win. 1969, 37-40. 
Täe Drama League, a voluntary society in Britain, was organized in 1918 to assist the 
development of theater art and promote a right relation between drama and community 
life. After 50 years, its original purposes have been largely achieved: the value of 
drama in education is recognized, the National Theatre is being built, and a right 
relation between drama and life in the community has been widely promoted. The 
League is active in fields of training and information, services to community theater and 
youth, the publication of its magazine (Drama), and the establishment of the British 
Theatre Centre which is presently being expanded. —G.B. 


1313. Koltai, Ralph, and Nicholas Georgiadis. Conversation, Drama, No. 95, Win. 
1969, 44-58. A stage designer’s task is to create, not scenery, but a suitable environ- 
ment, including both sets and costumes, that is true to the intention of the author and 
to the director’s interpretation of the author’s work. He must be more than a creative 
artist as his style cannot overshadow his flexibility. He constantly faces new problems 
and makes new discoveries. Each creation, be it simple or elaborate, must relate to 
the particular situation for which it is designed. New materials now available increase 
versatility. Absence of text is valid only if it is sincere. A good stage designer must 
have the ability to involve himself and others in creating what is exactly right. —-G.B. 


Cf.: Item 1685. 


IX. GENERAL 


Children’s Literature 


1814. Shereshevskaya, Natalya. English Books for Russian Children, A-SJ, 30:1, Sept. 
1969, 16-18. Russian translations of English children’s books cover a wide range of 
authors, and editions run into six figures and appear in most of the languages of the 
U.S.S.R. Gulliver's Travels and Treasure Island have come out every year over the 
past three decades in a total printing of three million copies. Detskaya Literatura (Chil- 
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dren’s Literature), which issues most of these books, was founded over 30 years ago at the 
urging of Maxim Gorky; it is one of the largest publishing houses, issuing over 700 
titles each year, of which English authors occupy first place among all foreign authors. 
Of long-standing popularity with young Soviet readers are the English nursery rhymes 
translated by Samuel Marshak, folk tales like Jack and the Beanstalk, the stories of 
Lewis Carroll, A. A. Milne, and Edward Lear, Barrie’s Peter Pan, Travers’s Mary 
Poppins, and Kipling’s tales. Russian-language editions of books by English authors 
are sold out soon after publication, a fact which reflects the tastes and preferences of 
young Russian readers. —E.L.S. 


Comparative Literature 


1815. Ostle, Robin C. Three Egyptian Poets of “Westernization,” ’Abd al-Rahman 
Shukri, Ibrahim *Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini, and’ Mahmur *Abbas al-Aqqad, CLS, 7:3, 
Sept. 1970, 354-373. The three Egyptian writers, Abd al-Rahman Shukri, Ibrahim *Abd 
al-Qadir al-Mazini, and Mahmud ’Abbas al-Aqquad, revolted against the popular 
Egyptian poetry of 1900-1930 because it was too steeped in Arabic tradition. Shukri 
is indebted to Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, and Hazlitt for his theory of poetry. His 
poetry was influenced by Hazlitt and Addison. Al-Mazini’s and al-Aqqad’s poetry was 
influenced by Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics (1861). Shukri is the 
best poet of the three. All were influenced by the old Arabic desert poetry Muwalladun 
(published 1909), and Western poetry helped them enrich and deepen their feelings for 
their ‘own tradition. | —E.N.J. 


1816. Daglish, Robert. Katayev and his Critics, A-SJ, 28:2, Jan. 1968, 2-5. Katayev’s 
two recent critical works, The Holy Well (trans. Max Hayward, Walker, 1967), and 
The Grass of Oblivion (trans. Robert Daglish, McGraw-Hill, 1968), have earned kim the 
reputation of a highly controversial writer. His critical treatment of Bunin m The 
Holy Well has called down upon him both praise and sharp blame. Katayev describes 
himself as the founder of a new literary school, a new style of writing caled matvisme: 
“from the French mauvais—-bad—the essence of which is that since everyone nowadays 
writes very well, you must write badly, as badly as possible, and then you will attract 
attention. If you really learn to write rottenly, worse than anyone else, your world 
popularity is assured.” In Katayev’s view, mauvisme offers release from the restraints 
of preconceived literary patterns and a chance to return to that immediacy of feeling 
without which art is meaningless. He is often asked whether he is not simply imitating 
writers like Joyce and Proust, but his answer is that such techniques in Russian literature 
go back to Gogol and Dostcevsky. —E.LS. 


1817. Riordan, J. W. Russian Folk Tales, A-SJ, 30:2, Jan. 1970, 5-13. English 
literature owes a special gratitude to Kornei Chukovsky, who died in Oct. 1969 at the 
age of 87, for bringing into the homes and hearts of his countrymen, especially the 
children, classics like Robinson Crusoe, the Just So Stories, Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn, and Dr. Doolittle. Russian folk tales are part of a rich heritage unparalleled in 
oral literature. The intrinsic richness of the language has been passed down by word 
of mouth in folk tales. As literature the folk tale is a work of art in its own right. Great 
Russian writers have put the folk tale on a par with classic literature; Pushkin, Tolstoy, 
Gogol, Gorky, all produced versions of traditional folk tales. The nation’s history 
and its social values find reflection in folklore. The three main genres of Russian folk 
tale are the fairy tale, the animal story, and the everyday life story. [A bibliography of 
Russian folk tale literature is appended to the article.] —E.L.S. 
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1818. Romanovsky, Sergei K. Cultural and Scientific Ties Between the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain, A-SJ, 28:1, Oct. 1967, 11-13. In 1966 the U.S.S.R. had cultural and 
scientific contacts with more. than 100 countries. The Soviet Academy of Sciences and 
the Royal Society participate in joint research, in experimental work in research estab- 
lishments, and in conferences and symposiums held in both countries. Nearly 1,000 
British scientists visited Russia in 1966. Contacts between writers, composers, and 
artists, moreover, play an important part in Anglo-Soviet cultural ties. The Soviet feels 
confident that the strengthening of these ties will facilitate cooperation and mutual 
understanding between the U.S.S.R. and Britain. —E.L.S. 


1819. Rothstein, Andrew. Cultural Relations 1917-1967, A-SJ, 28:1, Oct. 1967, 14-20. 
Toe beginnings of Anglo-Soviet cultural relations go back to the period immediately 
fcllowing the October Revolution. At that stage the determination to provide education 
for all children was the outstanding feature of the new government. Early visitors to 
the U.S.S.R., including such figures as Arthur Ransome, Mrs. Clare Sheridan (the 
sculptress and cousin of Winston Churchill), and H. G. Wells, attested to the importance 
with which the Soviet government viewed scientists, artists, and writers. With the 
foundation of the Society for Cultural Relations in 1924, Anglo-Soviet relations in this 
area steadily developed in scope and variety. In 1930 an exhibition of Soviet art 
opened in Britain, and Shaw opened an exhibition of Soviet photographs. With the 
entry of the U.S.S.R. into the war in 1941, the cultural acquaintance of the two nations 
took rapid strides. In the years since the end of World War H, the volume of 
exchanges with the Soviet cultural world has increased enormously. —E.LS. 


1820. Swallow, Norman. Some Reflections on an Anglo-Soviet Co-Production, A-SJ, 
28:2, Jan. 1968, 24-29. [This is an account of the making of Ten Days that Shook the 
World, by the co-producer.] The first film ever to be made as a full Anglo-Soviet 
co-production was shown to an estimated 15 million British television viewers on Nov. 
6, 1967. Co-producers were Norman Swallow, for Granada Television, and Grigori 
Alexandrov, for Novosti Agency of Moscow. The film, inspired by John Reed’s classic 
piece of reportage (Ten Days that Shook the World, Boni & Liveright, 1919), recounts 
the story of Russia from the coronation of Nicholas II in May 1896 to the capture of 
the Winter Palace by the Bolsheviks in the autumn of 1917. A great success in every 
country in which it has been shown, the film is permanent proof that Anglo-Soviet 


co-productions are not only possible, but highly desirable. —E.L.S. 
AMERICAN 
L LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 


1821. Cagnon, Maurice. New England Franco-American Terms Used in Spoken Eng- 
lish, RomN, 11:1, Aut. 1969; 219-225. Twelve Franco-Americans of Woonsocket, 
Providence County, Rhode Island, use a number of Franco-American terms, mostly 
nursery speech, in an English context. The words [here listed, phonetically transcribed, 
and defined] deal with body parts, bodily functions and maladies, food and clothing, 
animals, relatives, affection, and warnings. Their pronunciation is influenced by Eng- 
lish in the English context. —E.Y.M. 
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ນ໌. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 


1822. Marx, Leo. Pastoral Ideals and City Troubles, JGE, 20:4, Jan. 1969, 251-271. 
American literature has always contained its particular pastoralism. A symbolic land- 
scape includes a community, from which the individual escapes; a partly developed 
area, which he explores; and a wilderness, which he avoids. Ultimately returning to 
the community, he is refreshed. In the 19th century American pastoralism sprang 
from Jeffersonian ideals; in the 20th, from the psychological and metaphysical orienta- 
tions of those who have expressed it, e.g., Frost and Hemingway, whose writings suggest 
principles to guide our urban and rural renewers. —M.S. 


HI SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Noah Webster 


1823. Bromberger, Bonnie. Noah Webster’s Notes on his Early Political Essays in the 
CONNECTICUT COURANT, BNYPL, 74:5, May 1970, 338-342. During 1784 Web- 
ster published political essays in the Connecticut Courant, and his copies of the news- 
paper with his marginal notes to his essays are in The Rare Book Division of The New 
York Public Library. While they have received little attention, they reveal much about 
Webster’s largely-ignored political life. l —G.R.H. 


Prose 


1824. Benton, Robert M. An Annotated Check List of Puritan Sermons Published in 
America before 1700, BNYPL, 74:5, May 1970, 286-337. [The article contains an 
extensively annotated list of 164 items listed chronologically from 1652 to 1699.] 

| —G.R.H. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Edgar Allan Poe 


1825. DeFalco, Joseph M. The Sources of Terror in Poes SHADOW-—A PARABLE, 
SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 643-648. Poe’s story presents a vivid picture of the shock to human 
sensibilities that results from the awareness of the loss of individual identity after 
death. The appearance of death (Shadow) is the culmination of a number of rhetorical 
and imagistic patterns in the story. Poe prepares the reader for the final “effect” by 
a subtle foreshadowing of the revelation that death is a composite or collective 
condition. —J.J.P. 


1826. Haswell, Henry. Baudelaire's Self-Portrait of Poe: EDGAR ALLAN POE: SA 
VIE ET SES OUVRAGES, RomN, 10:2, Sp. 1969, 253-260. Although most of his 
essay on Poe was plagiarized from two Southern Literary Messenger articles, Baudelaire 
distorted some of the facts he found in them, making Poe a poor outcast of fortune yet 
a dandy, attacking bourgeois American society, condoning Poe’s drinking as part of the 
search for inspiration, and finding in Poe his own interest in “surnaturalisme.” Bau- 
delaire interpreted. Poe’s critical position to be like his own, recognizing neither art for 
art’s sake, nor didactic romanticism. —E. Y.M. 


1827. Bramsback, Birgit. The Final Illness and Death of Edgar Allan Poe: An 
Attempt at Reassessment, SN, 42:1, 1970, 40-59. Although it seems quite clear that 
Poe died of delirium tremens, this need not have been due to excessive consumption of 
alcohol. Delirium tremens may be precipitated by acute infections. When he left 
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Richmond, Poe was feverish, extremely ill, exhausted, and probably malnourished. On 
this basis, we should reject the notion that his death was the consequence of a prolonged 
debauch. —A.B.F. 


Walt Whitman 


1828. Zanger, Jules. Whitman and the Influence of Space on American Literature. A 
Report of the Twelfth Newberry Library Conference on American Studies, NLB, 5:9, 
Dec. 1961, 299-314. The paper read by Gay Wilson Allen discussed the relationship 
of Whitman’s conception and use of space to his theory and practice of art, and the 
influence of space on American literature. Whitman’s cumulative images of space 
enlarge his readers’ vision, thus making the reader experience the size and abundance 
o£ the nature his own soul should match. This space symbolism was taken up 
deliberately by Hart Crane. Its influence can be seen in MacLeish, Williams, Jeffers, 
and Stevens, and its rejection in the sterile wasteland of Stephen Crane and the aliena- 
tion of Thomas Wolfe. One group of the conferees accepted the thesis, though with 
qualifications; the other rejected it primarily on grounds of its methodology. [The 
discussion is reported in considerable detail, including hitherto unpublished passages 
from Whitman’s journal read and here reproduced.] —P.M. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Hamlin Garland 

1829. Harrison, Stanley R. Hamlin Garland and the Double Vision of Naturalism, 
SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 548-556. Garland presents Naturalism's double vision of life and 
death in possibly the most complex fashion of all. In. the midst of the destructive 
economic and natural forces reflected in his fiction he provides three havens of libera- 
tion, which constitute the necessary naturalistic counterpart to despair and surrender. 
One haven is the untainted natural scene, which is a testament to life. Another is the 
spiritual satisfaction derived from tragic anger and defiance. The third is the occasional 
hope in the possibility of eventual escape, even if social sanctions and moral laws must 
te violated. —J.J.P. 


William Dean Howells 
Cf.: Item 1866. 


` Henry James 
1830. Brown, Daniel Russell. The Cosmopolitan Novel: James and Lewis, SLNL, 
1:1, Sp. 1969, 6-9. James’s The Ambassadors and Lewis’s Dodsworth are two important 
“foreign travel” books which transcend “fictionalized Baedekers” to become studies 
of human relationships. James’s Lambert Strether and Lewis’s Sam Dodsworth learn 
from their European experiences. As a result they awaken “from slumber into new 
vouth” and forsake the American wives who are products of a debilitating matriarchal 
society, though only Dodsworth finds a mature and satisfying marriage relationship. 
Both characters are liberated and liberalized by their awareness of European “poised 
leisure” as opposed to American industrialized materialism, but they gravitate toward 
cultural eclecticism rather than sheer Europeanization. In presenting the variety of 
both cultures, however, Lewis’ S novel is superior to James’s. ` —R.W.C. 


1831. Draper, R. D. Death of a Hero? Winterbourne and Daisy Miller, SSF, 6:5, 
Fall 1969, 601-608. Daisy’s significance as a character study is much less important 
than her role as a focus for other people’s opinions, particularly as a focus for the 
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uncertainty and moral confusion of the real center of the tale—Winterbourne. It is 
primarily through his consciousness that the events are narrated. It is whai Daisy 
represents to him, rather than what she is in herself, that counts. The story ends not 
with Daisy’s death, but with the realization by her diffident lover of what he nas lost 
both in her and in himself. He finally recognizes that a certain quality of his life has 
atrophied. f l —J.J.P. 


1832, Smith, Charles R. THE LESSON OF THE MASTER: An Interpretive Note, 
SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 654-658. James’s story appears to be a serious dramatizction of 
the opposition between art and life, specifically centered on the conflict between creative 
aspiration and marriage. The story also reflects other attitudes of James, e.g.. popu- 
larity’s being no sign of artistic integrity, his low estimate of English critics, end the 
need of sacrifice for the sake of art and perfection. —J.J.P. 


1833. Hartsock, Mildred E. Biography: The Treacherous Art, JMLit, 1:1, 1979, 116- 
119 (rev.-art., Leon Edel, Henry James: The Treacherous Years, Lippincott, 1969). 
To the theory of sibling rivalry Edel now adds another “key” to the subject—spiritual 
transvestitism. Although James could not have belonged to the underworld of s2x into 
which Wilde had gone, there is definitely the possibility of a homosexual element in 
James’s emotional life. But relating everything in James’s work to his supposed deep 
psychic wounds is “too claustrophobic.” —J.J.P. 


1834. Martin, Robert K. Henry James and Rodolphe Topffer: A Note, RomN, 10:2, 
Sp. 1969, 245-246. James was a pupil of Topffer’s son, read one and owned two of 
Tépffer’s travel books, studied at a school where Tépffer taught, and may have been 
familiar with Tépffer’s criticism. —E. Y.M. 


Items 1783 and 1844. 


Mark Twain 


1835. Rule, Henry B. The Role of Satan in THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HAD- 
LEYBURG, SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 619-629. Twain’s story is another example of the use 
of the Eden myth, which is prominent in the American literary tradition. Jf the 
“mysterious stranger” in the story is viewed as Satan, Hadleyburg then becomes an 
ironic Eden that is diseased by hypocrisy and money lust and Satan is the savior rather 
than the corrupter. He succeeds, regardless of motive, in leading Hadleyburg tc some 
degree of moral reformation. —J.J.P. 


1836. LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR (Cont), 
Twainian, 29:1, Jan.-Feb, 1970, 4. Twain’s markings in the Ticknor book deal with 
Prince Klemens von Metternich and suppression of trade and the press. —IJ.C.A. 


1837. LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR (Conclusion), 
Twainian, 29:2, Mar.-Apr. 1970, 1-4. Twain’s markings in the second volume of 
Ticknor’s book deal with Prince Metternich and his theories of government and with 
General Laharpe, the tutor of Alexander I of Russia. Twain’s reading of this book 
probably influenced the writing of A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
[This article has appeared in 11 installments, beginning with 27:4, July-Aug. 1968, and 
running continuously through this issue. For 27:4 and 5, see AES, 13:4, Dec. 1969, 
1350, 1351. For 27:6 through 28:6, see AES, 14:2, Oct. 1970, 585-592.] —J.C.A. 
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1838. Mark Twain, Dan Beard and Boy Scouts of America, Twainian, 29:3, May-June 
1970, 2-4. The illustrator of Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, The American Claimant, 
Tom Sawyer Abroad, and Following the Equator was Dan Beard, later a founder of 
the Boy Scouts of America. The symbol he used with his signature later became the 
Boy Scout insignia. Beard and Twain shared many views on honor, equality, and 
morality. (To be continued.) —J.C.A. 


1839, Review of Foundation Activities During Past Twenty Years, Twainian, 29:3, 
May-June 1970, 1. Land purchase is under way by the U.S. government for the 
construction of Clarence Cannon Dam and Mark Twain Lake on Salt River, near 
Twain’s birthplace in Florida, Mo. This will enhance the attraction of Mark Twain 
State Park and the site of the Mark Twain Research Foundation. —J.C.A. 


1840. Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere, Twainian, 29:1, Jan.-Feb. 1970, 1-4. 
[The article reprints abstracts of articles on Twain that have appeared in AES during 
the past year.] —J.C.A. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


James Agee 


1841. Sosnoski, James J. Craft and Intention in James Agee’s A DEATH IN THE 
FAMILY, JGE, 20:3, Oct. 1968, 170-183. Related to The Fable of the Elephants in 
his letters to Father Flye, Agee’s A Death in the Family has a simplicity which conceals 
its art. It reduces death to a mere event, but the implications of death are social, 
ritualistic, and cosmic. Best understood as analogous to a film, the novel employs 
technique to show how the distances between people are bridged by faith and love. In 
intention it is a realistic analysis of the human condition, disguised as domestic melo- 
drama. —M.S 


Sherwood Anderson 


1842. Dell, Floyd. On Being Sherwood Anderson’s Literary Father, NLB, 5:9, Dec. 
1961, 315-321. [The author discusses his personal and professional relationship with 
Anderson, who looked on the younger editor and pundit as a literary father. Anderson’s 
manner and appearance in 1913 concealed his inward doubt and gloom, and the way 
in which his mind compulsively turned his facts of experience to fit some inward drama 
of a misunderstood child. The author did finally find a publisher for the novel Windy 
McPherson’s Son and helped Anderson to get some of the Winesburg stories published, 
but their several life styles never did seem to harmonize at any given period. By the 
time Anderson adopted. the post of aesthete, the author was ready to have Anderson 
free himself from this particular literary father.] —P.M. 


John Barth 


1843, Bradbury, John M. Absurd Insurrection: the Barth-Percy Affair, SAQ, 68:3, 
Sum. 1969, 319-329. Beginning in 1952, Barth and Percy published novels about the 
American South that broke away from earlier sentimental, romantic, and “properly 
tragic” treatments of that region. Their South is a “tragicomic absurdity” which pro- 
duces “existential despair.” —J.R.P. 
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Saul Bellow 


1844, Ditsky, John. The Watch and Charm of Henry James, UWR, 6:1, Fall 1970, 
91-101 (rev.-art., John Fowles, The French Lieutenant’s Woman, Little, Brown, 1969; 
Saul Bellow, Mr. Sammler’s Planet, Viking, 1970). In dealing with the issues of our 
time by setting them against another time, these works strike a Jamesian posture, which 
is an expansiveness born of capacity and a richness of materials. Both Fowles and 
Bellow, in refusing the apology for human weakness implied in the glorification of 
supposed external constraints, defend valid myth and existential freedom against the 
post-existenttalist structuralist thinking. Fowles’s novel, with all of its accurate Victor- 
ian flavor, repeats the pattern of his earlier novels: a cycle of possession, power, and 
exchange. The portrait of Bellow’s hero is one of an intelligence coming to grips with 
its time, which makes the novel little more than a framework for the masterful display 
of ideas. —-R.C.P. 


1845. Grossman, Edward. The Bitterness of Saul Bellow, Midstream, 16:7, Aug.- 
Sept. 1970, 3-15. Bellow’s main characters have too much temperament and are self- 
victimized by a failure to trample those who get in the way. Mr. Sammler’s Planet 
is like Bellow’s other novels in setting, dialogue, and descriptions, but unique in its 
elderly main character who looks on America as an outsider. The novel bleakly 
portrays life in America today, but rejects political implications and those who want to 
do more than chant slogans. —D.D.N. 


John Berryman 


1846. Oberg, Arthur. John Berryman: THE DREAM SONGS and the Horror of 
Unlove, UWR, 6:1, Fall 1970, 1-11. In recording crises in feeling that have to be 
dealt with moment by moment, The Dream Songs proceed out of a broad lyrical center. 
The songs alternate between manic and depressive maneuvers, while they raise questions 
that are at once abstract and intensely personal. Henry, the protagonist, needs to love 
and to be loved, but Berryman uses every imaginable device to deflect the fact, the 
poems coming to their world obliquely. Crucial to the poet’s work is his feeling that 
he is a latecomer, which is a recurrent motif, and his insistence on crafting poems as an 
act of love, which accounts for his dependence on the loving, writing community of 
other poets. —R.C.P. 


Louise Bogan 
1847. Ramsey, Paul. Louise Bogan, IowaR, 1:3, Sum. 1970, 116-124. An analysis 
of Bogan’s poetry reveals that it is not merely very good, but great, lyric poetry. Tech- 
nical perfection and depth, and in addition a wide range of lyric themes (love, dreams, 
passion, grief, and nature, etc.), mark her work as superior. Song for the Last Act is 
perhaps her greatest poem. ——H.P. 


Truman Capote 
1848. Burke, Tom. The Sweeter Options of John D. MacArthur and Truman Capote, 
Esquire, 74:6, Dec. 1970, 210-214; 255, 256, 258, 260-262, 264, 266, 268-2€9. In 
a world doomed to destruction, wealthy and therefore privileged men like MacArthur 
(Florida rancher and financier) and Capote manage to live more pleasantly than most 
of us; yet Capote confesses to (unspecified) anxieties, and one notes that his hands 
tremble.: [The Capote section begins on p. 255.] —J.S.P. 
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Eldridge Cleaver 


1849, Gilman, Richard. White Standards and Negro Writing, NewR, 158:10, Mar. 9, 
1968, 25-30 (rev.-art. Eldridge Cleaver, Soul on Ice, McGraw-Hill, 1968). A new and 
“rowing body of Negro writing” exists incapable of “being democratized and assim- 
ilated” as Jewish writing has been. For the new Negro authors, to write is both survival 
and attack—a means of being—and a white can’t wholly grasp their premises, their way 
of looking at life. The Autobiography of Malcolm X, “the type and highest achievement 
of the genre,” derives from works like The Education of Henry Adams and Apologia 
Pro Vita Sma but does not contribute to their tradition. It, like Eldridge Cleaver’s 
Soul on Ice, is part of this new tradition of works not written for whites. One does 
wrong to judge such works by white criteria. —J.S.P. 


1850. Gilman, Richard. More on Negro Writing, NewR, 158:15, Apr. 13, 1968, 25-28. 
Suspension of critical judgment on a new kind of writing is not anti-intellectual and does 
rot undermine the function of criticism. White critics have not the right to pass judg- 
ment on a certain kind of Negro writing (e.g Eldridge Cleaver’s Soul On Ice) in which 
one’s condition is not the pretext, not the raw material for art, but the very subject 
of the book. This kind of work has been instituted as a reply to those ideas of universal 
value which Western society has been propagating for ages; those critics who are not 
Negro can neither share in nor properly evaluate that reply. —R.A.R. 


Hart Crane 
Harry Crosby 


1851. Kahn, Sy. Hart Crane and Harry Crosby: A Transit of Poets, JMLit, 1:1, 
1970, 45-56. There are many parallels, both personal and artistic, in the lives of Crane 
and Crosby. Crosby’s poetry and diaries testify that he apprehended and rendered 
reality in much the same way as Crane. Both responded to an ideal image of man, and 
their use of the metaphors of the machine and of speed and space is meant to suggest 
man’s inventive and adventurous nature. They were in accord on the nature and func- 
tion of poetry. Unlike Crosby, however, Crane never entirely lost the hope that implicit 
in American life were the “spiritual quantities” and “new hierarchy of faith” of which 
he was the seer. —J.J.P. 


Cf.: Item 1891. 


E. E, Cummings 


1852. Metcalf, Allan A. Dante and E. E. Cummings, CLS, 7:3, Sept. 1970, 374-386. 
Although Cummings was an innovator in form and content, still his Nonlectures indi- 
cate possible influences on him by earlier poets. His first public lecture (1915) quotes 
the Inferno. He refers to Dante’s hell in his early satirical prose. The diary of his 
journey to Russia, Eimi, follows the pattern of Dante’s descent into hell. Cummings’s 
feminine ideal of So shy shy shy has likenesses to Dante’s in Tanto gentile e tanto onesta 
pare in Vita nuova. The sonnet we love each other very dearly and Nos. 16, 19, 76, 
and 90 of 95 Poems contain roses like Dante’s rose of Paradiso. —E.N.J. 


1853. Wickes, George. E. E. Cummings at War, CUF, 12:3, Fall 1969, 31-33. Along 
with his friend William Slater Brown, Cummings was imprisoned in La Ferté Macé in 
1917 on charges of pro-German sympathies. The two had merely fraternized with the 
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French and resisted discipline. From his “French notebooks” Cummings wrote The 
Enormous Room, one of the best prison books because of its style and depiction of 
character in action. —M.S. 


John Dos Passos 


1854. Chamberlain, John. Dos Passos: Last of the Big Four, NatR, 22:40, Oct. 20, 
1970, 1100-1101. Despite his consistently fine performance as a writer, Dos Passos's 
obituary writers, who were reacting to his conservatism, were unfairly biased against 
his later works. Always a truth-seeker, Dos Passos welcomed change. Both okjective 
and subjective factors were operative in altering his political attitudes. A personal crisis 
in Spain, in which Hemingway figured, turned him from his preoccupation with con- 
temporary affairs to an interest in history. —H.B. 


George P. Elliott 


1855. Poss, Stanley. The Facts of Fiction, NWR, 11:1, Fall 1970, 62-84. (Interview at 
Fresno State College, June 24, 1968). Elliott alternates in his stories “between realistic 
or fantastic techniques, including those of science fiction. . . . It’s only when the thesis 
is embodied in the characters and action that it has great value.” [The ideas in Among 
the Dangs, Into the Cone of Cold, An Hour of Last Things, The Invasion of the Planet 
of Love, Is He Dead?, and David Knudsen are discussed.] In discussing the poems in 
Fever and Chills, Elliott expresses the belief that “this is the richest age of poetry since 
Elizabethan times.” He believes that this age is “more kindly to short story writers than 
to novelists,” and says “that the novel has’ been modified from its 19th-century form 
is true, that it will continue to be modified is true, but that all storytelling is out the 
window seems to be hysterical avant-gardism.” —A.N.J. 


John Faulkner 


1856. Sugg, Redding S., Jr. John’s Yoknapatawpha, SAQ, 68:3, Sum. 1969, 342-362. 
Faulkner’s “Cabin Road” novels and others are significant contributions to the genre 
of Southwest humor by virtue of their balanced distinctive treatment of language, charac- 
ter, and situation. —J.R.P. 


William Faulkner 


1857. Dussinger, Gloria R. Faulkner’s Isaac McCaslin as Romantic Hero Manqué, 
SAQ, 68:3, Sum. 1969, 377-385. In The Bear, Faulkner presents a modern “Romantic 
quest.” This is made clear by his direct comments, and the structure and style of the 
narrative. —: R.P. 


1858. Kearful, Frank J. Tony Last and Ike McCaslin: The Loss of a Usable Past, 
UWR, 3:2, Sp. 1968, 45-52. Sharers of a common fate-—-they are separated from the 
past, and their values are no longer respected—Last and McCaslin illustrate “the 
absurdity, nobility, and sinfulness of seeking in the ideal a better world than that which 
can be lived in.” In Faulkner’s Go Down, Moses, McCaslin, the representative of the 
wilderness and its values, condemns the world by becoming a recluse; while in Waugh’s 
A Handful of Dust, Last suffers a great deal, but for something. Each author treats his 
character ambivalently, neither character emerging as a completely affirmative expres- 
sion of his position. Waugh’s irony is rhetorical and mostly detached, whereas Faulk- 
ner’s is tragically suggestive and anguished. —R.C.P. 
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1859. Stewart, Jack F. Apotheosis and Apocalypse in Faulkner’s WASH, SSF, 6:5, 
Fall 1969, 586-600. This story is not only the embryo of a great novel (Absalom, 
Absalom); it also reveals Faulkner’s art in its most pregnant yet most controlled form. 
Wash’s illusionary view of Colonel Sutpen’s character is embodied in three visionary 
scenes, or apotheoses. His abrupt disillusionment produces violence, fatalism, and 
apocalypse. Their places are reversed in the final apocalypse, in which Wash strikes 
Sutpen down with a scythe. —J J.P. 


1860. Ferris, William R., Jr. Wiliam Faulkner and Phil Stone: an Interview with 
Emily Stone, SAQ, 68:4, Aut. 1969, 536-542. [Phil Stone’s widow reminisces about the 
men’s close friendship, their tastes in literature, and Faulkner's early career.] —~J.R.P. 


John Fowles 
Ci.: Item 1844, 


Robert Frost 


1861. Borroff, Marie. Robert Frost's THE MOST OF IT, Ventures, 9:2, Fall 1969, 
76-82. The ethical theme of this “difficult” and “baffling” poem is essentially the same 
as that found in such early poems as Mowing and The Tuft of Flowers, i.e., the willing 
performance of a task necessary for subsistence, together with a moment of perception 
which, though “accidental” gives the experience of labor its full meaning. In The Most 
of It, the central symbol is the buck, representing an objective reality needed by the 
lonely narrator at the opening of the poem. —J.E.R. 


Ernest Hemingway 


1862. Bonet, Laureano. Los dos rostros de Ernest Hemingway, RO, 8:89, Aug. 1970, 
176-199. A member of the “lost generation” that is saturated with nihilistic philosophy, 
Hemingway exposes in his novels a humanitarian attitude toward war, political skep- 
ticism, and a romantic impulse within an atmosphere of fatalism. Full of action, 
violence, and physical love, his novels represent existential anti-rhetorical emptiness 
and show the author’s great preoccupation with his office as a writer, which is seen 
almost in neurotic detail. (In Spanish) —H.Z. 


William Inge 
1863. Hamblet, Edwin Joseph. The North American Outlook of Marcel Dubé and 
William Inge, QQ, 77:3, Aut. 1970, 374-387. A detailed comparison of French- 
Canadian playwright Dubé’s Le Temps de Lilas with Inge’s Picnic reveals remarkable 
similarities in the treatment of character, dramatic problem and motivation. Both 
writers are concerned with the tragedies of day-to-day lower-middle-class life. But 
whereas Inge sounds a hopeful note at.the end of his play, Dubé stresses futility and 
despair and refuses to provide a neat answer to the problems of his characters. —K.P.S.J. 


Sinclair Lewis 
1864. Coard, Robert L. ARROWSMITH and “These Damn Profs,” SLNL, 2:1, Sp. 
1970, 6-8. Martin Arrowsmith’s “rebellious questioning” of the university environment 
during the 20’s invites comparison with current campus rebellion, In the personnel 
limitation of Arrowsmith’s woods: laboratory, and in the pejorative depiction of 
university faculty, administration, and students, Lewis anticipates much of the current 
distrust of institutional impersonality and commercialism. Unlike the current campus 
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rebel, however; Arrowsmith himself is a “loner” on a campus which lacks “a cult of 
youth, a sex revolution, a generation gap, an odor of pot.” Moreover Dr. Gottlieb, 
whom Arrowsmith admires, ‘strikes today’s students as an ivory-tower researcher; and 
all in-all, ເມ novel extols the “dispassionate intellect” rather than “passionate com- 
. mitment”. . s —R.W.C. 


É 1865;. ດາ hna R. Release Motif and Its Impact in BABBITT, SLNL, 1:1, Sp. 
. 1969, 4-5. Lewis’s dramatic technique of depriving his characters of release from ten- 
` “sion. and -anxiety helps explain the impact of Babbitt upon the reader. Sometimes 
providing release at the end of one chapter but destroying it at the beginning of the 
.`hext, Lewis demonstrates the failure of food, alcohol, sex, tobacco, and sports tc create 
‘emotional relief for the citizens of Zenith. Since even the single success—thz relief 
-achieved by Babbitt’s son—~serves only to accentuate Babbitt’s failure to find release, 
the novel ends upon a note of futility. —R.VW.C. 


1866. Sargent, Marion S. The Babbitt-Lapham Connection, SLNL, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 
8-9, Though rebelling against Howells, Lewis owed much to the conventional novel 
structure and to the concept of the businessman in The Rise of Silas Lapham-—Babbitt 
is a “rise and fall” novel. Despite many parallels, however, Babbitt has no unifying 
symbol like Lapham’s house on Beacon Street.. Further, Lapham is one of the “Solid 
Men of Boston” while Babbitt is a “little businessman,” and though Lapham fails with- 
out regret, Babbitt ends in compromise. Lewis appears to have modified the standard 
“rise and fall” structure for an ironic effect palatable to a generation that could not 
believe in “the simple morality of Silas Lapham.” —R.W.C. 


1867. Anderson, Hilton. A Whartonian Woman in DODSWORTH, SLNL, 2:1, Sp. 
1969, 5-6. Though Lewis utilized his considerable European experience in writing’ 
Dodsworth, he retained a thoroughly American point of view which caused him to 
portray Europeanized women unfavorably. There is evidence that Lewis’s admiration for 
Wharton affected his portrayal of Edith Cortright, who resembles three of Wuharton’s 
heroines. The differences are that Mrs. Wharton’s women have more important roles 
and cannot return to America. —R.W.C. 


- 1868. Coard, Robert L. College and Schoolhouse in MAIN STREET, SLNL, 1:1, Sp. 
1969, 3-4. The importance of formal education in Lewis’s fiction is illuminated by the 
tissue of references to schools and colleges in Main Street. Basic attitudes of central 
characters are formed by the narrowness of small sectarian colleges or by the non- 
humanitarianism of state universities. To poor immigrants, “the dream of college” 
contrasts with “the dusty reality’ of Main Street. The unjust firing of one school- 
teacher highlights Carol Kennicott’s predicament, and the timid rebelliousness of another 
serves as a foil to Carol’s rebellion. School superintendent Mott’s tireless campaign for 
a better school building achieves an “affirmative message” represented by the broad 
windows which symbolize a possible transformation of the small town through enlight- 
ened education. —R.W.C. 


1869. Lundquist, James. WORLD SO WIDE and Sinclair Lewis's Rewritten Life, 
SLNL, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 12-14. However bad artistically, Lewis’s last novel is a painfully 
written delineation of the author’s long-delayed self-discovery. Seeking to cape with 
disillusionment and depression, Lewis produced a novel which embodied his compul- 
sion to express his own failures. Through Roxanna Eldritch, Hayden Chart makes the 
ironic discovery that his search for a new life leads him back to his starting place, 
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the town of Newlife, Colorado. Though Lewis himself" was to find neither a Roxanna - 
nor a new life, he presents his own life through the’ novel, showing wherein he had 
failed, and providing the ending he desired. - 2 າ. —R.W. C. 


1870. Fleissner, Robert F. Sinclair Lewis’s Zenith—Once Again, SINL., 2: j. Sp. 1970, ` 
10-11. To arguments that Lewis’s Zenith represents Cincinnati, Duluth, 01 . Wharton's' 
Apex City may be added an argument for Xenia, Ohio. Lacking evidence . that,-Lewis . 
intended any specific city alone, one may conclude that the meaning oí thé. name ` 
“Zenith” is ironic, as “Xenia” might be in connection with Howelils’s attempted - com-. 
munal .experiment there. Further evidence for the connection is Lewis’s.- Nobel Prize. ` 
speech reference to the “bad standard” which first emerged with Howells. : —R. w <. . 


1871. Lundquist, James. Acceptance and Assent, SLNL, 1:1, Sp. 1969, 1. Despite: 
the frequent quoting, reprinting, and film-adapting of Lewis’s books, his reputation 
remains insecure, possibly because his fiction has always survived upon controversy. 
However, an outworn emphasis upon his social criticism and “frenetic sentences” is 
giving way to questions about his use of symbolism, folklore, and religious motifs; 
indebtedness to other writers; and awareness of the theater. Earlier superficial criticism ` 


is being replaced by scholarly examinations in recent books, journal articles, and doctoral’ , 


dissertations. Establishment of a recent Newsletter, itself “a statement of acceptance 
and assent,” may encourage further serious study. —R.W.C. 


1872, Duke, Maurice. Sinclair Lewis on the Highway: An Unpublished Letter, SLNL, 
1:1, Sp. 1969, 2. [The article contains the annotated text of a Sept. 3, 1919, letter from 
Lewis to Cabell, following a three-day visit with the Cabells at Rockbridge Alum Springs, 
Virginia. The letter contains the “timetable” of an auto trip from Alum Springs to 
West Chester, Pennsylvania.] —R.W.C, 


1873. Lundquist, James. Frederick Manfred Talks About Sinclair Lewis, SLNL, 2:1, 
Sp. 1970, 1-5. [This is the text of an interview (Sept. 1969 at Manfred’s home) in 
which SLNL Editor James Lundquist queries Manfred concerning his acquaintance 
with Lewis. Manfred discusses Lewis-as an actor, Lewis’s influence upon him, Lewis’s 
ideas upon the role of sex in contemporary literature, Lewis’s feelings about Minnesota, 
and Lewis’s treatment by the critics.] —R.W.C. 


1874. Marthaler, Sister M. Andre. Ashes Come Home: The Funeral of Sinclair Lewis, 
SLNL, 2:1, Sp. 1970, 11-12 (reprinted from the Minnesota English Journal, 5:17-18, Sp. 
1969). [This is a composite account of Lewis’s funeral, told by various townfolk in 
Sauk Centre four years after the actual event.] —R.W.C. 


Cf.: Item 1830. 


Robert Lowell 


1875. Mazzaro, Jerome. Robert Lowell and the Kavanaugh Collapse, UWR, 5:1, Fall 
1969, 1-24. The Mills of the Kavanaughs, Lowell’s most ambitious poem before Life 
Studies, fails because of damaging confusions on the mytho-psychological, historical, 
and ideological levels and because of the convoluted style that subverts the already 
over-burdened structure. Suggestive of Eliots The Waste Land in its use of myth, 
deeply indebted to Ovid’s Metamorphoses for its imaginative matrix, the poem is really 
a poém a clef with unacknowledged similarities to the writings of. Crashaw, Stafford, 
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and Jarrell. Lowell’s usual blurred equation of willful and non-willful destruction and 
his unresolved ambivalence toward heroic and bourgeois ideals plus the poem’s extreme 
subjectivism help to collapse the poem, which, nevertheless, provides a coda for his 
early work and a transition to his later. —R.C.P. 


Norman Mailer 
Cf.: Item 1770. 


Bernard Malamud | 
1876. Lefcowitz, Barbara F. The Hybris of Neurosis: Malamud’s PICTURES OF 
FIDELMAN, L&P, 20:3, 1970, 115-120. Fidelman’s neurosis, lack of genuine human 
involvement, causes his failure as artist and moral being. This psychological moti? links 
the six episodes of the novella. Malamud, subtly fusing pathology and comedy in his 
portrayal of Fidelman, gives us literary art, not a mere psychoanalytic case study. 
—M.K. 


Frederick Manfred 
Cf.: Item 1873. 


Samuel Menashe 


1877. Davie, Donaid. The Poetry of Samuel Menashe, IowaR, 1:3, Sum. 1970, 107- 
115. Menashe’s poetry is difficult because it explores both Jewish and English tradi- 
tions. Although seeming to draw off the poetic traditions of meditation, imagism, and 
Latin epigram, the poems are individualized. The one English poet to whom Menashe 
owes much is Blake. And, like Blake’s, his poetry tends to become private, idiosyncratic, 
liturgical, and talismanic. —H.P. 


H. L. Mencken 


1878. Wycherley, H. Alan. H. L. Mencken vs. the Eastern Shore: December 1931, 
BNYPL, 74:6, June 1970, 381-390. Mencken launched one of his fiercest attacks on 
popular ignorance and malice late in his career (Dec. 7, 1931) against the perpetrators 
of two lynchings committed during the previous month in the Eastern Shore section of 
Maryland. He condemned the participants, the ineffectual police and judiciary, and 
the approving community in vigorous Menckenesque language. The Eastern Shore com- 
munity responded with vituperative attacks on Mencken and covert defences cf the 
lynchings. —G.R.H. 


W. S. Merwin 


1879. Gross, Harvey. The Writing on the Void: The Poetry of W. S. Merwin, IcwaR, 
1:3, Sum. 1970, 92-106. In his first volume of poetry, A Mask for Janus, Merwin 
learned his craft, showing a concern for form and evocative language. In the second, 
The Dancing Bears, he searched out the themes of poetry and the imagination and owes 
much to Wallace Stevens. The Drunk in the Furnace, revealing the influence of Eliot, 
especially concerns the mythic journey. With The Moving Target and The Lice the 
poetry becomes more epigrammate terse, and concentrated; freer in form; and more 
apocalyptic. —H.P. 


Arthur Miller 


1880. Hombitzer, Eleonore. Die Selbstentfremdung des modernen Menschen im drama- 
tischen Werk Arthur Millers, NS, 19:8, Aug. 1970, 409-416. Mi£ller’s main theme is the 
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loss of self. His plays encourage man to stop the rat race for a moment and to consider 
the possibility of living as a misfit—as an outcast,-to be sure, but nevertheless as an 
individual in a uniform world. (In German) —K.P S.J. 


1881. Martin, Robert A. Arthur Miller and the Meaning of Tragedy, MD, 13:1, May 
1970, 34-39 (interview). Miller comments on the difficulty of writing tragedy in a 
culture which no longer believes in a supernatural source of values. Yet he is encour- 
aged by the fact that we react appropriately to earlier plays. In characters like Quentin 
in After the Fall he has sought to embody a system of values he considers somehow 
innate in man; they enhance life by committing him to abstractions like justice. —T.A.S. 


1882. Unger, Harriet. The Writings of and About Arthur Miller: A Check List 1936- 
1967, BNYPL, 74:2, Feb. 1970, 107-134. [The checklist mcludes 432 items, in 19 
categories by and about Miller and his work.] —G.R.H. 


Marianne Moore 


1883. Smith, William Jay. A Place for the Genuine, NewR, 158:8, Feb. 24, 1968, 
34-36 (rev.-art., The Complete Poems of Marianne Moore, Macmillan, 1968). Moore’s 
poetry can be characterized as “a carefully wrought imaginative fabric of observation 
and experience based on common sense.” The omissions, additions, and emendations 
cf poems that constitute the “complete” collection show that a necessary part of under- 
standing her poetry lies in her relations with her critics. Many critics have placed too 
rauch intellectual emphasis on the poems when her best poems are attempts to objectify 
feeling. In this respect, her work as a translator helped bring to her own work a 
greater directness and vigor. : —R.A.R. 


Howard Moss 


1884. Howard, Richard. SECOND NATURE, Poetry, 114:5, Aug. 1969, 331-334. 
Moss's poetry draws a strong sense of characterization from his experience as a play- 
wright. His personality emerges through masks. In his sea poems he is “braiding the 
poem into its own undoing which . . . articulates his endless recoveries, reclamations, 
circular terms: verses.” : —H.P., TH 


Viadimir Nabokov 


1885. Stuart, Dabney. All the Mind’s a Stage: a reading of INVITATION TO A 
BEHEADING by Viadimir Nabokov, UWR, 4:2, Sp. 1969, 1-24. Although the 
approaches to Nabokovs books are many—allegorical, satirical, Freudian, cultural, 
and so on, the most illuminating is to try to talk about them in terms that seem organic 
to them. His Invitation to a Beheading, for instance, written in Russia in the 30’s, 
is a play, a world of make-up, costumes, footlights, properties, and stage directions. 
The hero, Cincinnatus, must discover the terms of the drama in which his adversaries 
are attempting to include him, and he must find out if anything can be done to change 
the situation. After resolving the first problem, the hero uses his pencil (his imagination) 
to dissociate himself from the charade imposed upon him and keeps his head. —-R.C.P. 


Howard Nemeroy 
1886. Oates, Joyce Carol. Finding Again the World, UWR, 4:2, Sp. 1969, 70-76 
(rev.-art., The Blue Swallows, U. of Chicago, 1967). In his fourth collection of poems, 
Nemerov celebrates the metaphysics of a lovely but comically inaccessible universe. 
Speaking with both gravity and wit, he sizes up the concition of a world seeming 
gone mad, while at the same time telling us a good deal about the problems of writing 
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poetry. Whereas the ordinary camera suits the efforts of most men to fix the things 
of the world permanently in the mind, for Nemerov, it is the poet who succeeds most 
often in naming and synthesizing the mysteries of existence for man’s conscicusness. 
Often called flippant, bitter, and facetious, Nemerov is really precise, brutally logical, 
and intensely serious. —R.C.P. 


Flannery O’Connor 


1887. Bowie Preston, Jr. PARKER’S BACK: Flannery O’Connor’s Iconography 
of Salvation by Profanity, SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 525-535. Nowhere does Flannery 
O’Connor use the characteristic dramatic strategy of her short stories—a movement 
from the naturalistic to the metaphysical—with greater effect and with more unexpected 
results than in Parker’s Back. Parker’s body tattoos refuse to make a pattern or cohere 
as long as Parker’s life also refuses to cohere. After having a tattoo of Christ made on 
his back, Parker experiences a new sense of identity, an identity which he can no longer 
evade and which he finds strange and unanticipated but also familiar and inevitable. 
The ambiguous ending was possibly intended to suggest the profound ambiguity of 
the numinous itself. —J.J.P. 


Eugene O°Neill 


1888. Real, Jere. The Brothel in O'NeilPs MANSIONS, MD, 12:4, Feb. 1976, 383- 
389. Although More Stately Mansions is incomplete and badly flawed, by aint of 
drastic excision it has now been successfully produced. O'Neill intended to present 
another stage in the evolution of the Hartford family as it continued to suffer from 
oedipal conflicts. The central theme is embodied in a series of allusions to prostitu- 
tion. The fantasies of Deborah that she is the mistress of a French king are parellel to 
the consequences of Simon’s proposal that his wife become his mistress. Without an 
ending, however, we can only conjecture about how O’Neill would have brought to a 
climax the symbolic view of the world as a brothel. —T.AS. 


1889. Stroupe, John H. O’Neill’s MARCO MILLIONS: A Road to Xanadu, MD, 
12:4, Feb. 1970, 377-382. The author’s working notes for this work make it possible 
to trace the evolution of the play. The first stage was an elaborate set of notes and 
paraphrases based on Yule’s translation of Marco Polo’s story, focusing particularly 
on any passages concerned with Polo’s motives. In general O’Neill found him very 
like the typical American. Then O’Neill gathered details, many of which he used in 
the play to suggest the reactions of a modern businessman to other cultures. The 
intention apparently was to denigrate the American approach to reality. —. A.S. 


Walker Percy 
Ct.: Item 1843. 


Sylvia Plath 


1890. Perloff, Marjorie. Angst and Animism in the Poetry of Sylvia Plath, JMLit, 1:1, 
1970, 57-74. Plath’s is “oracular poetry,” or the poetry of process, in which catharsis 
is replaced by ecstasis. In this poetry, objects as well as flowers and animals are 
endowed with human traits. But human beings are seen as dead, inanimate, frozen, or 
unreal. The poetry is not “personal” in the usual sense of an historic past for the self. 
Instead, there is only the given moment, only now, in which the poet identifies com- 
pletely only with the immediate. ~——J J.P. 
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Katherine Anne Porter 


1891. Hartley, Lodwick. Stephen’s Lost World: The Background of Katherine Anne 
Porters THE DOWNWARD PATH TO WISDOM, SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 574-579. 
The best approach, or “best gloss,” to Porter’s story is Philip Horton’s biography of 
Hart Crane (Life of An American Poet, Norton, 1937), particularly the first chapter, 
which offers parallel details. Among these are the rapport between grandmother and 
child; the love of the child Hart Crane and Porter’s Stephen for color; the oedipal 
characteristics of Crane and of Stephen; and the set of circumstances which turn the 
boy’s search for love and identity into violence and hatred. —J.J.P. 


1892, Yannella, Philip R. The Problems of Dislocation in PALE HORSE, PALE 
RIDER, SSF, 6:5, Fall 1969, 637-542. Those of Porter’s characters who live close to 
the land have a traditional set of values and are part of the fixed order of things. But 
her modern characters are spatially and thus spiritually dislocated. Pale Horse, Pale 
Rider is her most far-reaching and successful consideration of the theme of the dis- 
located individual, as well as the problem of the self vis-a-vis 20th-century strategies of 
containment and the burden of moral improvisation thrust upon the modern sensibility. 

` —J.J.P. 


Ezra Pound 


1893. Fussell, Edwin. Dante and Pound’s CANTOS, JMLit, 1:1, 1970, 75-87. The 
Cantos are simultaneously a secularization and repaganization of the Commedia. The 
first 11 Cantos are a “preparation of the palette.” Cantos 14-16 are a palpable imitation 
of Dante, and there are concentrations of Dante in particular Cantos. But Pound is 
much more fond of scattering allusions to Dante’s works throughout the Cantos as 
they come to mind or are magnetized to his matter. Pound confirms a century-and-a- 
half pilgrimage by American poets toward Dante in quest of a more precise definition 
of poetry and a basis for a more realistic present and future native medium. —T.T.P. 


Theodore Roethke 


1894. Atlas, James. Roethke’s Boswell, Poetry, 114:4, July 1969, 327-330 (rev.-art., 
Allan Seager, The Glass House: The Life of Theodore Roethke, McGraw-Hill, 1968). 
Seager’s book emphasizes the influence of Roethke’s origins in Saginaw, Michigan. 
While stressing Roethke’s reaching back toward his early life, Seager overlooks Dickey’s 
insight that “Roethke’s voyage was away from the prison of himself.” —H.P., IH 


1893, O’Gorman, Ned. Theodore Roethke and Paddy Flynn, CUF, 12:1, Sp. 1969, 
34-36 (rev.-art., Allan Seager, The Glass House: The Life of Theodore Roethke, 
McGraw Hill, 1968). Seager’s work is an inadequate treatment of a simple man whose 
obsessions were the source of his poetry. Representing the malaise in much American 
poetry, he was unable to reconcile his vision and his derangements, so that he achieved 
a “half-accomplished greatness.” —M.S. 


Philip Roth 


1896. Collier, Peter. Portnoy’s Compliance, Ramparts, 7:12, May 1969, 29-31 (rev.- 
art., Portnoy’s Complaint, Random House, 1969). During the last 50 years the Jews 
have taken a prominent place in the American literary scene. Following World War II, 
they were especially qualified to write about suffering, guilt, atonement, and redemption. 
Jewish literature has dealt with social and individual revelation, black comedy, and 
self-parody. Portnoy indicates that the Jewish experience no longer leads to political 
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action but to “psychological inaction.” It may be that the Jews have been so accepted 
into American life that they are no longer able to pursue an active change for society. 
Perhaps it is now time for the blacks to prod America with heroes who are not turned 
inward. —V.RS. 


1897, Ditsky, John. Roth, Updike, and the High Expense of Spirit, UWR, 5:1, Fall 
1969, 111-120 (rev.-art. John Updike, Couples, Knopf, 1968; Philip Roth, Portnoy’s 
Complaint, Random House, 1969). Both novels testify to the psychological and 
sociological aspects of post-Freudian erotic confusion. Totally immersed in sex, they 
have a traditional moral purpose: to provide their audience with a test of sensibility, 
to provide, perhaps, early signs of a new post-Judeo-Christian moral orthodoxy. Updike 
evokes a picture of an America fallen from grace, of men who possess power but who 
neglect to use it as they seek for other forms of ego-inflation. Similarly, Portnoy 
understands his inward-directed sex life but is helpless to alter his condition. In spite 
of its slick obscenity and glib psychologizing, Roth’s novel contains genuine pathos 
and real insight. Obnoxious, excessive, and silly in part, both novels deserve to be 
dealt with on their own claimed terms. —R.C.P. 


J. D. Salinger 


1898. Conard, Robert C. Two Novels about Outsiders: The Kinship of J. D. Salinger’s 
THE CATCHER IN THE RYE with Heinrich Boll’s ANSICHTEN EINES CLOWNS, 
UDR, 5:3, Win. 1968-1969, 23-27. Closely resembling each other in their respect for 
conscience, their personal situations, and their relationships, Salinger’s Holden Caul- 
field and Hans Schnier, Boll’s first outsider by choice, demonstrate comparable attitudes 
toward the societies in which they are aliens. In both novels, other multi-level similar- 
ities involving structure, points of conflict, and characters, affirm Boll’s acknowledged 
kinship with Salinger. —S.M.E.G. 


1899. Gross, Thomas L. J. D. Salinger: Suicide and Survival in the Modern World, 
SAQ, 68:4, Aut. 1969, 454-462. The attraction of readers to Salinger’s novels can be 
accounted for, in pert, by his sympathetic portrayal of urban America’s victims. More 
important in regard to permanent attraction is his attempt to suggest some means of 
survival in a world that still contains some meaning and dignity. —J.R.P. 


Carl Sandburg 
Cf.: Item 1778. 


W. D. Snodgrass 


1900. Phillips, Robert S. Snodgrass and the Sad Hospital of the World, UWR, 4:2, 
Sp. 1969, 66-70 (rev.-art., After Experience, Harper & Row, 1968). The acknowledged 
innovator of “confessional poetry” as a post-modern American genre, Snodgrass pushes 
his unique vision and practice beyond viability in his second book, After Experience. 
Whereas in his first book, Heart’s Needle, he had preserved a proper aesthetic distance 
between his psyche and his poem through the use of Eliot’s objective correlative, he 
has become too deliberate, too academic, and too self-conscious. In the place of an 
earlier elegance, one finds a coarseness of language. After Experience can be cate- 
gorized in four distinct groups: purely personal poems, objective poems, translations, 
and a satire, the single poem, The Examination. Of these, about ten will undoubtedly 
endure. —R.C.P. 
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Gary Snyder 
1901. Paul, Sherman. From Lookout to Ashram: The Way of Gary Snyder (Part 
One), IowaR, 1:3, Sum. 1970, 76-91. As can be seen in both his poetry and his essays, 
Snyder’s outlook has changed. His “revolutionary” view in the 50’s was that of Thoreau 
and Eastern philosophy: passive resistance, withdrawal from society into nature. At 
the end of the 60’s he reflects the changing times, having grown more activist and 
“communitarian.” The early journals record life; the later are more didactic. Look- 
out’s Journal, in Earth House Hold, is an example of the former, and is the best of 
the journals. —H.P. 


1902. Wagner, Linda. “And the Farming of our Ancestors . . .” UWR, 5:1, Fall 
1969, 107-109 (rev.-art.. Earth House Hold, New Directions, 1969). Snyder’s aware- 
ness of his personal traditions and his search through several cultures to confirm his 
belief constitute this book of essays. The book’s free-form structure and its constant 
meditative tone emphasize the poet’s affirmative stance and his simple trust in man. 
The central essay, Passage to More than India, advances spiritual and physical love as 
one recourse to the ineffectual modern society. Snyder’s voice is a judicious and peace- 
ful one, a voice of sanity. —R.C.P. 


Susan Sontag 
1903. Phillips, William. Radical Styles, PR, 36:3, 1969, 388-400. Sontag is bedevilled 
by the slick magazine image of herself which bears little relationship to what she 
actually says. Her aesthetic and political essays are written from “the malleable sense 
of literature and society that shapes writing and thinking today.” She is performing in 
the traditional role of social and literary critic in that she is exploring new experience 
with an awareness of the past. —B.A.P. 


William Styron 
1904. Holder, Alan. Styron’s Slave: THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, SAQ, 
68:2, Sp. 1969, 167-180. Criticism of Styron’s novel has been justifiably directed at its 
inaccurate historical detail, unrealistic portrayal of whites and Negroes, and inadequate 
working out of the book’s religious level. —J.R.P. 


1905. Wiemann, Renate. William Styron: LIE DOWN IN DARKNESS. Zum Prob- 
lem der verlorenen und wiedergewonnenen Unschuld im amerikanischen Roman, NS, 
19:7, July 1970, 321-332. The loss of innocence, a typically American theme, is an 
important motif in Styron’s novel. Innocence is no longer possible in an imperfect 
world; it is only an inner experience, often coupled with memories of childhood. The 
resulting ‘escapism destroys Miltan Loftis and through him his daughter Peyton. The 
victims see their destruction as a fall with biblical implications, but they do not give up 
hope completely. Peyton prays for a clean and incorruptible life before she commits 
suicide; Milton feels “that love has never gone away at all.” (In German) —K.P.S.]J. 


i John Updike 
Cf.: Item 1897. l 


Edith Wharton 
Cf.: Item 1867. 
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Richard Wilbur 


1906. Pate, Willard. Interview with Richard Wilbur, SCarR, 3:1, Nov. 1970, 5-23. In 
response to the question, “What do you feel is peculiarly American about American 
poetry?” Wilbur said that, because America lacks a long and coherent literary tradition, 
the American poet is on his own and “close to the wilds.” He added that “the Amer- 
ican writer, both with regret and attraction, acknowledges the fact.of a great diversity 
of culture, of considerable anarchy in this country, and the presence . . . of the wilder- 
ness still amongst us.” Other topics he discussed were the relation of political belief to 
art, the “thingness” of American life and art, the difficulty of writing good free verse, 
and the function of form, especially rhyme; he predicted that future poetry might 
divide between a really good song lyricist and a revival of the possibilities of formal 
means. Wilbur expressed some doubts about the “pop” poetry being written today, and 
he stated that drugs are dangerous for the imagination. —A.E.W. 


Tennessee Williams 


1807. Starnes, Leland. The Grotesque Children of THE ROSE TATTOO, MD, 12:4, 
Feb. 1970, 357-369. This play illustrates Williams’s use of the speech patterns and idio- 
syncrasies of the Southern backwoods to escape from the stifling effects of 19th-century 
realism on his drama. The play enhances the comic potential and achieves an even 
greater distance by presenting an Italian community within the Southern area. The 
characters are comically uninhibited, yet capable. of such emotional heights that they 
acquire symbolic force. ໃລ ເ transcends mankind; pathetic insignifi- 
cance in her love. f —T.A.S. 


1908. Fritscher. John J. Some Attitudes and a Posture: Religious Metaphor and Ritual 
in Tennessee Williams’ Query of the American God, MD, 13:2, Sept. 1970, 201-215. 
Like a classical playwright, Williams often depends for his dramatic effects on the words, 
rituals, and representatives of institutionalized religion. With these elements as back- 
ground he points up man’s intuitive grasp of ethical truths; it is no accident that his 
central characters often live next door to churches, suffer from the intrusion of 
ministers, etc. His characters find life incomplete without God, but are miserable in 
their search for a viable religion. Traumatic experiences in Williams’s childhood, 
viewed in Freudian terms, help account for his desperate need to find evidences of 
God’s love or to submit to His caprices. —T.A.S. 


Yvor Winters 


1909. Kaye, Howard. Yvor Winters: 1900-1968, NewR, 158:9, Mar. 2, 1968, 31-33. 
Even though Winters believed strongly in reason, order, and discipline, he was among 
the most passionate of modern poets. His free verse of the 20’s, an outward sign of his 
attempt to find security in a world of meaningless flux, gave way to his mature, “post- 
Symbolist” style, regular in form and controlled in feeling, which represented his 
acceptance of a morality of absolutes. Winters, as a literalist devoted to the great 
poets of the past and the obscure poets of the present, may have been limited as a critic 
by his “insistence on the interrelation of the aesthetic and the moral,” yet his strength 
as a critic lies in “his perceptions of the implications in terms of real life of ideas in 
poetry.” —R.A.R. 


Thomas Wolfe 
1910. Gilman, Richard. The Worship of Thomas Wolfe, NewR, 158:8, Feb. 24, 1968, 
31-34 (rev.-art., Andrew Turnbull, Thomas Wolfe, Scribner’s, 1968). In spite of Wolfe’s 
intensity, he remained an amateur writer and not an important artist because he saw 
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literature as self-aggrandizement, a way of being larger and more significant than he 
could be without it. The legend of Wolfe is attractive to those readers who have ‘not 
grown to an appreciation of greater writers and appealing to those for whom writers are 
more important than writing. Turnbull’s ‘biography contributes to the legend by making 
lyric assertions about Wolfe and his work rather than useful judgments about his writing. 

—R.A.R. 


Living Theater 


1911. Holden, Joan, and R. G. Davis. Living, Ramparts, 8:2, Aug. 1969, 62-66. The 
Living Theater attacks traditional theater and offers a radical approach to drama. By 
Gisplaying intense emotions and physical suggestiveness, the actors seek to excite the 
eudience into participating in the drama. They encourage the audience to shed inhibi- 
tions and seek personal liberation. However, rather than opposing the American 
tradition, which emphasizes individualism, the philosophy of the Living Theater is 
consistent with it. If the Living Theater desires to make a radical change in society, it 
must encourage the individual to move beyond າ liberation to a concern for 
others. = V. R.S. 


Drama 


1912. Abramson, Doris. Negro Playwrights in America, CUF, 12:1, Sp. 1969, 11-17. 
From 1925-1959 Black playwrights expressed a desire for cultural assimilation. Their 
works were not technically as good as those by whites. The Black playwrights of the 
60’s—who may be categorized as angry, comic,. or absurdist—made dramaturgical 
advances, but they failed as commentators on the revolutionary scene because they still 
had to write for white audiences. A Black middle-class audience is unreliable, and no 
other Black audience exists. TE | . —M.S. 


Fiction 


1913. Midwood, Barton. Short Visits with Five Writers end One Friend, Esquire, 74: 5, 
Nov. 1970, 150-153. In interviews, Russell Edson, James Purdy, Grace Paley, I. B. 
Singer, and Frank Conroy comment upon literature and life, each of them finding 
pain in life, in themselves, or in others. Maurice, an otherwise unnamed physician, 
comments that one should not be bothered about hurting others but -should think about 
it. SE —J.S.P. 


1914. Pawel, Ernst. Fiction of the Holocaust, Midstream, 16:6, June-July 1970, 14-26. 
Numerous accounts have been written of the World-War-IIl concentration camps. 
Among those in English, perhaps the worst are Silberstang’s Nightmare of the Dark, 
Alpert’s The Claimant, and Elman’s The 28th Day of Elul. Not much better are Mila 
18, the work of Leon Uris, a mindless clod; John Hersey’s floridly sentimental The 
Wall; and Anna Seghers’s The Seventh Cross, a piece of socialist kitsch. Works based 
on actual experiences of Nazi. persecution are Philip Child’s Day of Wrath, David 
Rousset’s The Other Kingdom, and The Diary of Anne Frank, a work powerful in its 
simplicity and in 2 what it leaves unsaid. —D.D.N. 


: poetry i 
1915. Poulin, A., Jr. Center and Circumference: Personalism and Criticism, JMLit, 
1:1, 1970, 109- 115 (rev.-art., Richard Howard,-Alone with America: Essays on the 
Art of Poetry in the United States Since 1950, Atheneum, 1969). The strength of older 
American and British poets was due in large part to the fact that their poetry emerged 
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out of vibrant and concentric imaginative and critical centers. But the poets of the 
past decade have generated only a thin and loose critical circumference. By choosing 
the brand of personalism characteristic of contemporary criticism, Howard indicates 
what is perhaps the virtual impossibility of meaningful criticism at the present time. 

l —3.3.P. 


1916. Zach, Nathan. An Israelis View of Some Anglo-Jewish Poetry, JewQ, 16:4, 
Win. 1968, 31-33. Some recent works by three modern Jewish poets—Levertov’s The 
Sorrow Dance, Tarn’s Where Babylon Ends, and Abse’s A Small Desperation—will be 
of interest to Israeli readers although they express little if any exclusively religious 
feeling or affinities. Hebrew readers, accustomed to a poetry that has only recently 
become liberated from excessive rhetoric, will enjoy Levertov’s “imagistic technique 
of Anglo-American modernism,” with its hard images and open, irregular rhythms in the 
tradition of Marianne Moore and William Carlos Williams. In contrast to Levertov’s 
economic style, Tarn is “dense and highly figurative,” full of mythological themes and 
animal icons; his style expresses “an artificial light of allegory in which nightmares 
stamp side by side with wolves and eagles.” Abse’s poetry is the least adventurous of 
the three, being faithful to reality to the extent of “diary-like impressionism.” —J.E.R. 


VIL GENERAL 


Black 


1917. Kennicott, Patrick C. Black Persuaders in the Antislavery Movement, SM, 37:1, 
Mar. 1970, 15-24. Black ministers, fugitive slaves. serving as antislavery agents, and a 
great body of occasional speakers constituted a group of “black persuaders” whose 
eloquence was a powerful force in the abolitionist movement. Scholarly attention given 
today to describe their role, identify their leading figures, summarize their major argu- 
ments, and assess their influence has brought new insight, has established in part the 
fact that Black people were instrumental in securing their own freedom, and has revealed 
that Black rhetoric has made a significant place for itself in the history of American 
public address. : —E.E.W. 


1918. Thelwell, Michael. Publishing the Black Experience, Ramparts, 8:4, Oct. 1969, 
60-63 (rev.-art., Edward Margolies, Native Sons: A Critical Stady of Twentieth-Century 
Negro American Authors, J. B. Lippincott, 1968; Dark Symphony: Negro Literature 
in America, ed. James A. Emanuel and Theodore Gross, The Free Press, 1968). Current 
literature by, for, and about Blacks is often boxed in by traditional definitions of what 
literature should be. Although it is understandable for publishers, editors, and writers 
to try to meet established literary criteria, such criteria are a product of white culture, 
and often limit Black writers who are trying to write about Black culture. Many Black 
writers are rejecting such traditional “White” criteria because they. believe that Black 
culture is best understood by using the folklore and creative expressions found in the 
Black community. The dramatic style and the metaphorical language of the Black 
community favor the dramatist and poet, and it is in these areas that Black writers 
are most active. Emanuel’s book, while meritorious, caters more to standard literary 
criteria and omits much Black literature which is essential for an understanding of 
Black society; Margolies’s is too comprehensive for its limited size. —V.R.S. 


Scholarship : 
1919. Marx, Leo. American Studies—A Defense of an Unscientific Method, NLH, 1:1, 
Oct. 1969, 75-90. According to Henry Nash Smith, American Studies aims to. investi- 
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gate “American culture, past and present, as a whole.” It pulls fragments of evidence 
from various disciplines and uses a humanistic method of study. The researcher must 
be able to select major works of thought and expression. Many aspects of imaginative 
writing are essential to understanding but not available to the methods of the content 
analyzer who must have a goal which will produce quantifiable results. However, the 
two methods may be considered complimentary. A sample problem in American Studies 
is [Marx’s] investigation of pre-Civil War attitudes toward industrialization using works 
by Thoreau and Melville. Many of the works showing a significant response to 
industrialization were pastorals. —I.E.F. 


Western 


1920. Storm, Colton. The Everett D. Graff Collection in the Newberry Library, NLB, 
5:6, Dec. 1960, 190-213. [The Library has acquired 375 volumes of Western Ameri- 
cana, including Ms materials of government documents, journals of explorers and 
soldiers, ledgers of trading companies, and early printings of travel accounts of visitors 
to the West, reminiscences and memoirs of Westerners, additions to materials on the 
Burr-Wilkinson Conspiracy, first-hand narratives of pioneers, records of Indian captiv- 
ities, materials on the tradition of Indian lore in Western frontier verse, some auto- 
biographies and “confessions,” and early products of pioneer presses in the Middle 
West.] —P.M. 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


AFRICA 


Chinua Achebe 


1921. Stock, A. G. Yeats and Achebe, JCL, No. 5, July 1968, 105-111. The view of 
history expounded in Yeats’s A Vision and underlying such poems as The Second 
Coming provides the pattern for Chinua Achebe’s novel Things Fall Apart (1958).. 
Achebe’s imaginary Nigerian village is a civilization in miniature, moving from a 
“ceremony of innocence” to disintegration and chaos. Achebe has replanted on African 
soil the idea of a historical process with no damage to its historical validity. —J.J.P. 


Athol Fugard 


1922. Green, Robert. South Africa’s Plague: One View of THE BLOOD KNOT, 
MD, 12:4, Feb. 1970, 331-345. For the South African playwright Fugard apartheid 
becomes a basic symbol for man’s alienation. In this play two brothers (both black, but 
one light enough to pass) are confined by circumstances to a single room. Each having 
exhausted the possibilities of dominating the other, they arrive at a meaningful compro- 
mise. —T.AS. 


1923. Green, Robert J. Athol Fugard’s HELLO AND GOODBYE, MD, 13:2, Sept. 
1970, 139-155. In a South African setting a brother and a sister come together after 
a long separation and explore various facets of their childhood experiences. After 
years of prostitution the sister returns home to demand money from her brother, 
whose whole life has been devoted to his crippled father. In the process of recalling 
their past and quarreling about its implications for their filial obligations, they both 
reflect their starved bourgeois culture and give a very bleak testimonial to man’s 
powers of endurance. —TAS. 
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Christopher Okigbo 


1924, Dathorne, O. R. African Literature IV: Ritual and Ceremony in Okigbo’s 
Poetry, JCL, No. 5, July 1968, 79-91. All of Okigbo’s poetry is one long elaborate 
poem, in which all experience is transmuted into ceremony. His poetry is full cf allu- 
sions to a private mythological world, However, it is clear that his poetry shows man 
in the process of “striving towards a god.” Heavensgate (1962) attempts to work out 
the initiation into and the evolution: of a religion. Limits (1964) shows that the theme 
of Okigbo’s verse is finally the “quest for ultimate wisdom.” (Okigbo was killed in 1967 
in the Nigerian civil war.) [See also, Edgar Wright, African Literature I: Problems of 
Criticism, JCL, No. 2, Dec. 1966, 103-112 (AES, 10:8, Oct. 1967, 2717); Martin Ban- 
ham, African Literature II: Nigerian Dramatists in English and the Traditional Nigerian 
Theatre, JCL, No. 3, July 1967, 97-102 (AES, 11:4, Apr. 1968, 1276); and African 
Literature HI: The Modern Writer in His Context, JCL, No. 4, Dec. 1967, 113-129 
(AES, 12:2, Feb. 1969, 426).] -> —J.J.P. 


Amos Tutuola 


1925. Leslie, Omolara. THE PALM-WINE DRINKARD: A Reassessment of Amos 
Tutuola, JCL, No. 9, July 1970, 48-56. Tutuola’s novel (Faber, 1952) makes use of 
a simple literary form, the Quest; its structure is therefore episodic and picar2sque. 
The novelist’s leading achievements are two: he reveals human experience as it is felt 
by a portion of mankind, and he creates from the Yoruba language and from English 
a linguistic vehicle which can effectively record life as he sees it without falsification. 

—M.T. 


1926. Lindfors, Bernth. Amos Tutuola and D. O. Fagunwa, JCL, No. 9, July 1970, 
57-65. Significant influences upon Tutuola’s work are, first, the Yoruba oral tradition, 
second, the work of Chief D. O. Fagunwa, and, third, Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Although his borrowings from’ Fagunwa are not slavishly imitative, they are extensive 
in matters of structure and description.  ” > —M.T. 


CANADA 


Patrick Anderson 
Cf.: Item 1638. 


Isabella Crawford 
1927. Bessai, Frank. The Ambivalence of Love in the Poetry of Isabella Valancy Craw- 
ford, QQ, 77:3, Aut. 1970, 404-418. This 19th-century poet has not received the 
critical recognition she deserves. In her best poems, The Dark Stag, The Lily Bed, Said 
the Canoe, Malcolm’s Katie, and The City Tree, she employs narrative frameworks 


eee to vee and ມມ ໄ0 ມ S the ambivalent power of Jove. 
—K.P. S. J. 


Malcolm Lowry 


1928; Costa, Richard Hauer. Malcolm Lowry and the Addictions of an Era, UWR, 
5:2, Sp. 1970, 1-10. Although it is impossible to separate Lowry’s life from his works, 
his characterization: of the alcoholic consul in Under the Volcano is a fictional artifact. 
Lowry's. maintaining artistic control of his personal labyrinth allows him to make a 
unique contribution to the literature of chaos. While the novel does rise out ož the 
political climate of the 30’s, it goes beyond topicality and asks whether salvation is 
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still possible in an age addicted and guilt-ridden. One of the disguises worn by Lowry 
is the comedian with a tragic mask; the novel is a funny book, with wise not sick 
laughter rising above the dark events. l —R.C.P. 


1929. Wild, Bernadette. Malcolm Lowry: a Study of the Sea Metaphor m UNDER 
THE YOLCANO, UWR, 4:1, Fall 1968, 46-60. In the unlikely background of Mexico, 
Lowry uses the sea metaphor in multiple and complex ways to develop the central 
theme of the need for love. The sea serves as a panacea offering regeneration and 
escape from a nightmarish present, as the unconscious desire to be a part of the 
brotherhood of man, as a place where evil may happen, and, finally, as a test that 
ultimately brings self-knowledge. In creating a web of interlocking metaphors dealing 
with the ocean, with death, with alcohol, and with love, Lowry evokes Conrad’s Lord 
Jim, Melville's Moby-Dick, and Goethe’s Faust. —R.C.P. 


Hugh MacLennan 


1930. O'Donnell, Kathleen. The Wanderer in BAROMETER RISING, UWR, 3:2, 
Sp. 1968, 12-18. MacLennan’s novel offers a creative vision of the Canadian environ- 
ment and character by depicting the return of a Canadian soldier in 1917. Neil Macrae, 
the explorer-wanderer, moves from physical degeneration to relative health, from mental 
disequilibrium to peace of mind. Faced with vindicating himself of an unfounded charge 
of battlefield cowardice, with reuniting himself with the unwed mother of his child, 
and with finding a way to stay in Canada, the hero is developed by references to 
wanderers in classical, biblical, and English literature. The meaning attached to Canada 
emerges from the accumulated images of an arc or arch, which reach a climax in Neil’s 
vision of the country as an arch of unity and communication. RCP. 


John Richardson 


1931. Beasley, David. Yempestuous Major: The Canadian Don Quixote, Part IL 
Conclusion, BNYPL, 74:2, Feb. 1970, 95-106. After Richardson’s publication of his 
novels Hardscrabble and Wau-nan-gee, two volumes of a trilogy, he spent his remaining 
years in New York City where his fortunes declined until he died penniless on May 18, 
1852. He never published, although he may have completed, the third volume of his 
trilogy. His efforts to capitalize on the current notoriety of Lola Montes in a small 
book defending her and charging her detractors with hypocrisy attracted little attention. 
The book did, however, along with his advocacy of unpopular social, religious, and 
political ideas, contribute to his own vilification and to the unjustified bad reputation 
that still clings to his name. [The article is followed by a check list of Richardson’s 
works. For Part I, see BNYPL, 74:1, Jan. 1970, 3-26 (AES, 13:9, May 1970, 3152).] 

I —G.R.H. 


Poetry 
1932. Thompson, Laurel. Canadian Poetry, UWR, 6:1, Fall 1970, 86-90 (rev.-art.) 
Raymond Fraser’s i’ve laughed and sung through the whole night (Delta, 1969) records 
the poet’s despair as he escapes to Europe from the ordeal of his Catholic boyhood; 
the despair, however, lacks credibility and smacks of self-indulgence. In Man: Unman 
(Delta, 1968) Glen Siebrasse uses a wonderful vocabulary to indulge an ornery and 
wayward imagination that frequently denies understanding. R. G. Everson’s The dark 
is not so dark (Delta, 1969) is elegant, but his wry sense of humor sometimes gives way 
to something mystical and a bit maudlin. The pursuit of candor and a tough self- 
appraisal characterize Dorothy Farmiloe’s Poems for Apartment Dwellers (Fiddiehead, 
1970). —R.C.P, 
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INDIA. = 
f Mulk Raj Anand 

1933. Cowasjee, Saros. Mulk Raj Anand: Princes and Proletarians, JCL, No. £, July 
1968, 52-64. Anand’s first two novels, Untouchable (1935) and Coolie (1936), share 
_ his “social angers.” Untouchable is also a remarkable technical feat as well as a 
powerful social tract. In a subsequent trilogy Anand traces the maturing of a 
peasant lad, carrying the themes of the trilogy into present-day urban society in The 
Big Heart (1945). Private Life of an Indian Prince (1953) is a Dostoevskian novel on ` 
the grand scale. Anand is the first Indian writer in English to dispel the “myth” 
built around the Indian character of “contentment” and “mystical silence.” —J.J.P. 


R, K. Narayan 


1934. Rao, V. Panduranga. The Art of R. K. Narayan, JCL, No. 5, July 1968, 
29-40. Narayan possesses a rare combination of comic sense and religious sensibility. 
His first trilogy of novels, beginning with Swami and Friends (1935), dramatizes the 
human spirit in its aspiration and achievement, from innocence to experience, to psychic 
ecstasy. In the second trilogy, from Mr. Sampath (1949), the “picaro” is sublimated 
in the “pilgrim.” Existential problems are resolved by the hero’s adoption of the Karma 
Yoga. Narayan’s two final novels (before the recent The Sweet-Vendor, 1967), draw- 
ing their parallel myths from the Indian epics, reaffirm the importance of Fa:th in 
India. —J.J.P. 


1935. Westbrook, Perry D. The Short Stories of R. K. Narayan, JCL, No. 5, July 
1968, 41-51. Narayan’s short stories are much the same, in quality and in pattern, as 
his novels. He is not interpreting India for Westerners. Rather, he is an Indian writing 
for Indians who happen to read English. The tales in An Astrologer’s Day (1947) 
accurately mirror Indian life and character. The pieces in Lawley Road (1956), mostly 
sketches and vignettes, are marked by naturalness and the informal style of a leisurely 
raconteur. Gods, Demons, and Others (1964) is a radical departure in that Narayan 
turns from contemporary Indian life to a retelling of traditional myths and legends. 

—J.J.P. 


Raja Rao 
1936. Ali, Ahmed. Illusion and Reality: The Art and Philosophy of Raja Rao, JC_, 
No. 5, July 1968, 16-28. Rao’s first novel, Kanthapura (1938), made an approach 10 
life and its problems more serious than had previously been made by any Indian writing 
in English. In The Serpent and the Rope (1960), which is epic in form, illusion and 
reality are juxtaposed through characters and symbols. In The Cat and Shakespeare 
(1965), which Rao calls “a metaphysical comedy,” the comedy is not in the metaphysic, 
but the metaphysic in the comic. Concern with tradition is replaced by a conviction of 
fate, for a search for fulfillment of self. —J.J.P. 


Poetry 
1937. Jussawalla, Adii. The New Poetry, JCL, No. 5, July 1968, 65-78. Indian poetry 
in English did not seriously begin to exist until the 1950’s, after Independence. Nissim 
Ezekiel’s first book of poems, A Time to Change (1951), states some of his recurrent 
themes. His The Unfinished Man is perhaps the most perfect book of poetry written 
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bv an Indian in English. Although Dom Moreas is not yet 30, no other Indian has 
matched his impressive body. of work. He remains India’s most gifted poet. The first 
poems by an Indian to be committed to a recognizably human reality are those of 
Gieve Patel in Poems (1956). One of the most interesting of the new poets is Lawrence 
Bantleman, whose Graffiti (1962) contains poems that are musical to an extent pre- 
viously rare in Indian poetry in English. | —J.J.P. 


General 


1938. Narasimhaiah, C. D. Indian Writing in English: An Introduction, ICL, No. 5, 
July 1968, 3-15. Among older writers Sri Aurobindo made the English language 
accommodate previously unknown areas of experience in both his prose work, The Life 
Divine, and his great verse epic, Savitri. More recent poets, however, have not advanced 
beyond initial stages of experimentation and promise. The situation is more promising 
in the novel. Of the older novelists Anand combines social concerns with artistic 
preoccupations, most successfully in Untouchable. Narayan wrought “a minor miracle” 
in The Guide. Rao provides the supreme manifestation of Indian sensibility in art in 
his novels and short stories. —J.J.P. 


WEST INDIES 


Poetry 
1939. Drayton, Arthur D. ມ Indian Consciousness in West Indian Vase A His- 
torical Perspective, JCL, No. 9, July 1970, 66-88. Contrary to widespread opinion, 
West Indian literature did not suddenly spring into being only yesterday. An examina- 
tion of the verse of Francis Williams, John Wolcot, James Grainger, M. J. Chapman, 
Jacques Roumain, Henry G. Dalton, Egbert Martin, George Campbell, Neville Giuseppi, 
E. M. Roach, and G. A. Hamilton, for some examples, reveals that literature was 
produced and sometimes flourished through the 18th and 19th centuries. These and 
others are important precursors to today’s West Indian artists and their emphasis upon 
cultural consciousness. —M.T. 


GENERAL 


Poetry 
1940. Day, Paul W. COMMONWEALTH POEMS OF TODAY, FarP, 3, Fall/ Win. 
.969, 69-74 (rev.-art., Commonwealth Poems of Today, ed. Howard Sergeant, John 
Murray, 1967). Profound ignorance in English universities cf writers of commonwealth 
countries has created a need for a collection of the best contemporary poems. By 
contemporary, Sergeant seems to mean poets born after 1910, which is a haphazard 
criterion. He is not precise in assigning a man to one country, which is a defect, since 
the anthology is docketed by countries; the editor cannot decide between a choice of 
birthplace or of residence, a rezlly difficult problem of attribution. Poems from Malay, 
Punjabi, and Urdu, being translations, raise the question of the extent to which English 
poets in these countries can find in the English poetic tradition a fitting medium for 
their experiences. Discussing the development of self-awareness peculiar to poets in 
new countries, Sergeant lists four stages: home-oriented, colony-oriented, aggressive 
national, and mature national. —-M.H. 
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